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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


critical notes, line 2, a/fer ieliqui codd. add Bek. Trend. 

critical notes, line 4, for appendicem read Fiagmenta t., Il. 1—3, p. 164 Zer/ra. 

critical notes, line 12, after Bek. Trend. Torst. add Rodier. 

critical notes, Hine 13, a/féer Simpl. Soph. || add favrwv P |. 

translation, line 7, for body svad rest. 

critical notes, line y, for append. xvad Fragmenta u1., 1. 61, p. 166 fufra, 

critical notes, line 6, for rére...31. ylvcrae read ToTe.. 31. Aat d. 

critical notes, last line, fo 162 read 160. 

critical notes, line 12, for Hayduck read ITetnze. 

critical notes, line 7, for §40 read 140. 

critical notes, line 13, after ap. crit. ad loc.) add” Bek. Trend. 

critical notes, last line, affer Bek. Trend. ade Biehl. 

end of note on 403 b 8, edd A similar confusion of of Adyoe with of Adyorres 
ros Adyous may he noticed 4o7 b 13—17. 

end of first note on 406 b 13, aad The meaning of Cxrrames ¢x ras oterlas, 
so far as aAolwots is concerned, is given less bluntly and paradosically 
414 VLE SQ, 4260 45q-, Where 7 Tot moentixo® Kad xeryrexol drdpyea is 
said to reside not éy r@ romric@, but cy re raorxorre, 

line 2 of note on b 17 for Koch zvad Kock. 

end of note on 47 b 5, a@? Ch geygb & -g, 4300 14 6 Ty muera seul tas, 
The limitation, temporal or modal, which | find in @¢rwpoty, is often 
expressed by a dependent clause when the transition from (Ses to cedpyeca is 
described, as here, in precise terms, eg. brary gpa} gtz hb 8, draw voy 
431 16, Srav Oewpp 432 2.8, b 2g, and generally Gray Cvepyy gag b ay: 
cf. 7d Hin evepyotvy 4170 12, 0 Hon Oewploy 417 a 2K. 

line tt of note on gig b 24, for XU read Now XXX. (Vol. Xt). 

line 4 of first note on 4204 34, add CL .Metaph. tog2b 25 Bt. 

end of first note on 4220 22 ad! Another Miltonie eeho comes from // 
Leuserosa (3-—16 “ Whose saintly visage is too bright | To hit the sense 
of human sight, | And therefore to our weaker view | C’erlaid wid black.” 


end of note on 427 a2 add Perhaps a 3 dere 87... 4) abeaiperoy should rather 
be paraphrased thus: ‘There is, then, a sense in which the percipient of 
two distinct objects is divisible; there is another sense in which it perceives 
them as being itself indivisible.’ If a0, with 9 dhialperoy we should supply 
70 alo dav dpevor or 7d alobyrixdy, andl not rd deagerov, as is dane on pr. tig. 


524, end of note on 430 b 26, add In an instructive aete Torstrik (pp. rg6-- 19k) 


calls attention to the distinction between @emep and olovy. “The latter, he 
says, is used in citing examples or in passing from the genus ta its sub- 
ordinate species ; the former extends a predicate from one subject to another 
in sentences like the following: “The Greeks are sharp-wilted, as also 
(wemep kat) some of the barbarians.” Lf this be su, @omep fs quite in place 
in comparing the meaning of two terns, The term ddéoes denctes something 
predicated of something, as dues the term xkard@acis. But the writer passes 
from the term @deus to the thing denoted by the term when be adds in the 
next words that this predication is always true or false. 


»» 532, line rg, after better instance is dasert 6 3d vois...ovola ris ofoa 408 bb 18 sq. CE. 


PREFACE. 


HE first English edition of this treatise appeared in 1882 
under the title of “Aristotle’s Psychology in Greek and 
English, with Introduction and Notes by Edwin Wallace.” It 
has been for some time out of print and, if Mr Wallace had 
survived to see his work through a second edition, he would 
probably have made considerable alterations, owing to the re- 
searches of the last quarter of a century. Of these I resolved 
to make full use, when, with their accustomed liberality, the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press accepted my offer 
to prepare an independent edition. Among the fresh materials 
which have accumulated, two are of special importance: I mean, 
the critical edition of De Anzma by the late Wilhelm Biehl and 
the series of Aristotelian commentaries re-edited under the 
auspices of the Berlin Academy. As regards the text, I have 
seldom had reason to deviate from Biehl’s conclusions, but in my 
critical notes, which are based on his judicious selection, I have 
gone further than he did in referring to, or occasionally citing 
from, authorities. The interval of time has enabled me to cite 
with greater uniformity than Biehl could do from the Berlin 
editions of the Greek commentators. I have followed the example 
of Wallace in printing an English version opposite the Greek text. 
A century ago, perhaps, the Latin of Argyropylus with the 
necessary alterations would have served the same purpose by 
indicating the construction of the sentences and the minimum 
of supplement needed to make sense and grammar of Aristotle’s 
shorthand style. But fashions have changed. The terse sim- 
plicity, not to say baldness, of literal Latin is now discarded for 
that rendering into a modern vernacular which, whatever its 
advantages, is always in danger of becoming, and too often is, 
a mere medley of specious paraphrase and allusive subterfuge. In 
compiling my notes I have drawn freely upon all my predecessors, 
not only on the Greeks themselves, who even in their decline were 
excellent paraphrasts, but also on modern editors and translators, 
from Pacius and Trendelenburg onward; while through Zabarella 
I have made some slight acquaintance with the views of the Latin 
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schoolmen. Among modern critics few have the great gifts of 
Torstrik, who by his insight, candour and logic contributed beyond 
all others to improve Belxker’s text of the treatise. Of this 
distinction nothing can rob him: haeret capiti cum multa laude 
corona. In matters of punctuation and orthography I have taken 
my own line, but, lest I should be accused of inconsistency, I must 
add that when citing from other editions J have been scrupulous 
in preserving their peculiarities. Thus, while for my own part 
I admit indifferently adel and aei, yiyveoOac and yiveo@ar, when 
I cite the Metaphysics from Christ, [ follow him in = always 
preferring adel and yiryveodaz, to the exclusion of det and yirer@ar. 
Again, though I regard ov and péweveras as alone correct, in 
citing from other editions where ov and péutxras are printecl 
I have been careful not to alter the spelling. In references to the 
Metaphysics, Ethics and Politics 1 have been content to give 
Bekker’s page, column and line without the addition of books 
and chapter, thus avoiding the confusion which arises from the 
double numbering of certain books and chapters. I have tried 
as far as possible to give in the notes the reasons for my 
conclusions, so that where I have erred it will be more easy for 
my critics to refute me. My own claims to originality are modest 
enough. In fact, in a subject like this, absolute novelty of view is 
almost unattainable, perhaps undesirable. 

I am indebted to Professor Henry Jackson, to whom the work 
is dedicated, for permission to publish sundry proposals, chiefly 
textual, taken from his public lectures delivered in the year 1903. 
Mr I. M. Cornford kindly placed at my disposal for this edition 
various notes on the third Book, which, after I had made use of 
them, were communicated to the Cambridge Philological Society. 
My book has profited by the vigilance and insight of several 
friends, to whom I desire to make fitting acknowledgment. In 
particular, Miss Margaret Alford, Lecturer of Bedford College, 
revised for me the first draft of the notes and added to them much 
of value. Nor must I pass over the good offices of Dr T. L. Ifeath, 
who assisted in correcting the proof-shects, or those of the Rev. 
J. M. Schulhof, who aided me five years ago at the commencement 
of my task. Lastly, I must express very great obligations to the 
staff of the University Press, including their accomplished readers, 
for their able and zealous co-operation. 


R. D. EL. 


CAMBRIDGE, /Vovember, 1907. 
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external soul, on which the life of the individual depends, plays the 
same part as in the folk-lore of savages to-day*. The opening lines 
of the /zad draw a sharp distinction between the heroes themsclves, 
left a prey for dogs and vultures, and their souls, sent down to 
Hades or the invisible world. The ghost of Patroclus, which 
appears to Achilles in a dream, is an emaciated, enfeebled shadow, 
deprived of all its strength by severance from the body, which was 
the real man. In the underworld these pale, ineffectual ghosts are 
much alike in general condition. Apart from a few notorious 
offenders punished for their misdeeds, they pursue the shadows of 
their former avocations. Whether in Greek language and thought 
two separate conceptions are blended, whether the sum of the 
intellectual and moral qualities was associated at one time with 
the blood and at another with the breath, whether the breath of life 
superseded an older smoke-soul, the exhalation arising from spilt 
blood, and whether these two conceptions were connected with the 
practices of inhumation and cremation respectively, are matters of 
speculation on which it is hardly possible to arrive at a definite 
conclusion?» When we pass from Homer to later poets we find the 
same primitive beliefs variously modified. In Hesiod the heroes 
go no longer to the underworld, but to the Isles of the Blest, and 
ancestral spirits have developed into “daemons” exerting a benefi- 
cent influence on their descendants*, From the dirges of Pindar 
we have two important fragments‘. One is a glowing picture of 
the lot of the happy dead. In the other we are told that, “ while 
the body of every man followeth after mighty death, there still 
liveth a likeness of his prime which alone is of divine origin, which 
slumbereth so long as the limbs are busy, but full oft in dreams 
showeth to sleepers the issue that draweth near of pleasant things 
and cruel.” 

In the Orphic and Pythagorean brotherhoods the primitive 
Orphic beliefs were moulded into a thoroughgoing doctrine 
ee of transmigration. Three main conceptions underlie 
Orphic asceticism. First, there is the opposition between body and 
soul. The soul is better than the body and is buried in the body 
for its sins, the body is its temporary prison. Next comes the 
necessity for a purification of the soul. All evil is followed by 


1 Frazer, éoc, ci#., vol. 11., c. iv. 

2 Etymologically Guuds is connected with Jumus: cf. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, 1 
PP- 249 Sq. 

* Hesiod, Works and Days, 121 sqq. 

* Fragg. 95, 96. | 
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retribution. Through abstinence and penance alone may the soul 
hope to regain its former blissful state. Thirdly, there is the long 
series of incarnations in which, according to their deeds during a 
former existence, souls take a higher or a lower place in human or 
animal bodies or even in plants’. Though these ideas occupy so 
small a place in literature, they are clearly very old, for the extant 
burlesque of Xenophanes? attests the acceptance of metempsychosis 
by Pythagoras, and all probability points to his having derived 
it from the still older Orphic sect. At Athens the Eleusinian 
mysteries, at which some such ideas were symbolically inculcated, 
were under the patronage of the state; but nevertheless the belief 
in an after life in the underworld, as set forth by Homer, for the 
most part maintained its hold upon the ordinary educated citizen. 
Little is to be learned from the Ionian thinkers, whom 
Tonian Aristotle calls physicists or physiologists? In the 
BEY OSE: dawn of enquiries which, strictly speaking, were 
rather scientific than philosophical, men sought to explain to 
themselves of what things were constituted and how they had come 
into their present condition. Their problem, we should now say, 
was the constitution of matter and, if occasionally, when they found 
the primary element in air or fire or some other body, they also 
declared that this was the cause of vital functions, it was merely a 
corollary to their general doctrine and of no special importance. 
The subjects on which we find hints are the substance of the soul, 
the distinction between its various powers, and the nature of 
knowledge. So far as the substance of the individual soul was 
identical with, or a product of, the universal element, they all 
agreed in regarding it as not immaterial, but of an extremely 
refined and mobile materiality. The soul was credited with the 
power to know and perceive, as well as the power to move the body. 
Heraclitus, who had grasped the flux of matter in 
constant circulation, held it to be governed by an 
universal law. Knowledge to him consists in apprehending this law. 
In comparison with such knowledge he deprecated the evidence of 
sense: eyes and ears are better than the other senses, but are 
bad witnesses, if the soul does not understand. Meanwhile in 
the West other schools of philosophy had arisen, the Eleatic and 


HFleraclitus. 


1 Cf. Rohde, Prycke, 1. pp. 103 8qq- 

2 Frag. 7 D. | 

$ ‘The philosophical speculations 6n the soul from Thales to Democritus and Anaxagoras 
mre reviewed by Rohde, 11. pp. 137-198. Cf. also Beare, Greek Theories of Alententary 
Lagrttion. : : 
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Pythagorean. Xenophanes distinguished between truth and opinion. 
Parmenides derived the intelligence of man from the 
composition and elementary mixture of his bodily 
parts, heat and cold being the elements of things’?. The pre- 
ponderant element characterises the thought of the individual man. 
But the chief legacy of Parmenides to his successors was his 
doctrine of the one immutable Being, which alone satisfies the 
requirements of an object of knowledge. The element of the 
Ionians did not satisfy these conditions, being endowed with the 
power to pass from one condition to another, whether intermittently 
or perpetually. Nothing, according to Parmenides, is ever generated 
or destroyed, however varied its manifestations and the changes it 
presents to the senses. On the foundation thus laid by Parmenides 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras and Leucippus constructed their systems, 
resolving apparent generation and destruction into combination 
and separation of primary elements or principles, themselves 
indestructible. They differed, Aristotle remarks, as to the number 
and nature of these indestructible elements?» Empedocles made a 
mistake in accepting a crude popular analysis into air, earth, fire and 
water, elements which do not so much as correspond to a rough divi- 
sion of matter into the solid, liquid and gaseous states. Anaxagoras, 
with his homoeomeries, was in our view still wider of the mark. 
Leucippus and Democritus at last found in the atoms a working 
hypothesis of the constitution of matter, which has lasted down to 
the present day. It is these three physical systems which most 
profoundly influenced Aristotle. He unfortunately accepted the first 
with modifications and opposed the last, by the merits of which he 
was nevertheless profoundly impressed. Each of these three systems 
took up the problem of the soul. But in the meantime medical 
enquiries had been actively prosecuted, and it is to a Pythago- 
rean, Alcmaeon of Croton, that we owe the earliest 
advances towards the physiology of the senses. He 
was the first to recognise the brain as the central organ of 
intellectual activity. He dissected animals and by this means 
discovered the chief nerves of sense, which, like Aristotle, he called 
“conduits” or “ channels,” and he traced them to their termination in 
the brain. Deafness and blindness he held to be caused when by a 
concussion the brain was shifted out of its normal position and the 
channels of hearing and seeing respectively were thus blocked. He 
submitted the several senses to a searching examination, starting 


1 Frag. 16 D. 
* De Anima 404d 30 sqq. 
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with the anatomical construction of the sense-organ. The air in 
the ear he regarded as a sounding-board, and he attributed to the 
moisture, softness, flexibility and warmth of the tongue its capacity 
to reduce solid bodies to fluid as a necessary preliminary to tasting. 
He noticed the phenomenon which we call seeing sparks when the 
eye has received a heavy blow, and this suggested a crude theory 
of vision, postulating fire in the eye, a mistake repeated by Em- 
pedocles and by Plato. But it is with the glittering or transparent 
element of water in the eye that it sees, and it sees better according 
to the purity of the element. Vision is effected by the image of the 
thing seen and by the rays which issue from the eye within and 
pass outwards through the water. He derived memory from sense- 
perception and opinion from memory; from memory and opinion 
combined he derived reason, which distinguishes men from the 
lower animals?. What scanty information we have about him 
comes chiefly from Theophrastus’, but it would be a great mistake 
to acquiesce in Aristotle’s neglect of him. He is only once 
mentioned in De Anziuza*, as having held that soul is immortal, on 
the singular ground that by its incessant motion it resembles the 
heavenly bodies, which he also held to be immortal. 

In Empedocles we are dealing not with a sober physical 
enquirer, but with a religious enthusiast and poet-philosopher. He 
accepted the transmigration of souls in a slightly 
altered form; he introduced wicked as well as good 
“ daemons,” condemned for their sins to wander for 10,000 years and 
to become souls of plants, beasts and men. In the course of their 
purification they become prophets, poets, physicians, princes, and 
again return to the gods*. Sensation in general he explained by 
the action of like upon like. Particles emanate from external 
bodies and enter our bodies by channels or pores. They cannot 
enter unless there is a certain proportion® between the emanation 
and the size and shape of the channel which is to receive it. Thus 
a sense-organ is a particular part of the body which, possessing 
channels of a certain size and shape, is adapted to receive 
emanations of a certain kind, of flavour, odour or sound. But his 
theory of vision was more complicated. Not only are there 


Empedocles. 


1 Plato, Phaedo 96 B, where, however, the name of Alemaeon is not mentioned. 

t De Sensibus, 88 25, 26 (Doxogr. Gr. 506, 25 sqq.): cf. Philippson tAyq dvépwrtvy, 
pp. 20 sq. and Julius Sander, A/kwiaeon von Kroton. 

5 405 a 29 Sqq. * Cf. Plato, Phaedr. 248 D, E. 

5 guuperpla, De Gen. ef Corr. 1. 8, 324b 25 sqq-3 cf. Theophr. De Serstbus § 7. 
Perhaps Empedocles was seeking to express the same fact as was Aristotle when he 
afterwards applied the word secirys to sense. 
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emanations from visible objects, but there are also emanations from 
the eye. To this he was led by the analogy of the dark lantern, of 
which the camera obscura furnishes a modern illustration. The 
transparent plates of horn or linen in the lantern, made to protect 
the flame from the wind which might otherwise extinguish it, 
correspond to the thin coats or films in the eye covering the pupil, 
whose contents are partly of a fiery, partly of a watery, nature. 
From the pupil fiery and watery cmanations leap forth through 
funnel-shaped channels to meet the fiery and watery emanations 
coming, the one from light, the other from dark, objects outside. 
The principle of “like by like” accounts for the mutual attraction 
of similar materials and their meeting, and, when the two sets of 
emanations meet, vision takes place. The preponderance of water 
or fire in the eye accounts for the fact that some animals see better 
in the dark, others in the daylight. Thus, then, we perceive like 
by like, the four elements of all things, air, carth, fire and water, 
outside, because air, earth, fire and water are present in our bodies’. 
Blood is the most perfect mixture of these four elements and to 
this blood where it is purest, viz. about the heart, he attributecl 
thought. As we see earth by earth which is in us, water by water, 
so we think by means of blood, the bodily tissue in which all four 
elements are most perfectly blended. Fmpedocles, then, con- 
sistently confined his attention to the bodily process. The mental 
or psychical state is either ignored in his explanation or reduced to 
its physical conditions. Yet on the problem of knowledge, aware 
of the imperfection of the senses, he counsels us to withdraw our 
trust from them and prefer the guidance of reason. 

Anaxagoras distinguished sensation from intelligence and, 
whereas most of the Pre-Socratics agreed that we 
perceive things by having within us something like 
them, he held that we perceive in virtue of the presence within us 
of something opposite to the thing perceived®, Knowledge is not 
to be gained from the senses, because their powers cannot dis- 
criminate minute changes; while the reactionary physics which he 
propounded involved the presence in every sensible object of 
infinitesimal particles perceptible only in the aggregate and, 
blended with these, alien particles altogether imperceptible, because 
infinitesimal. Over against this infinity of homocomeries he set 


Anaxagoras. 


1 Aristotle, De Gen. e Corr. 1. 8, 324 25 syq-, De Senses a 437 23>-4588 By 
Theophrastus, De Senzsibus, §3 7-—24. 

2 De A. 4oqb t1—15, 409 b 23 seythey 427A ZT NIC 

3 405 b 14-21, Theophrastus, De Senstbus, 3 1, 2%, 29-37. 
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the other constituent of the universe, which alone is pure and 
unmixed and has nothing in common with anything else. This is 
Nous*. The part it played was to communicate the first impulse 
to that rotatory motion which ultimately evolved from the chaos in 
which all things were mixed the present order and regularity of 
the universe. Nous is in all living beings, great and small, in 
varying degrees. It governs and orders and knows. We fortu- 
nately possess the account which Anaxagoras himself gave of Nous, 
and upon the evidence the reader must decide for himself what was 
its nature*. Plato and Aristotle construed it as immaterial reason 
and censured the philosopher for not making more thoroughgoing 
use of its mighty agency. Returning now to sense, the contrast 
necessary to perception Anaxagoras found most clearly in touch, 
for our perception of temperature depends upon contrast. We 
know the taste of sweet and bitter only by contrast. Seeing, 
again, takes place by the reflection of an image in the pupil, but in 
a part of it which is of a different colour from the object seen. 
Eyes that see in the daytime are, generally speaking, dark, while 
animals with gleaming eyes see better by night. 

In the Atomists the tendencies of earlier Greek thinkers reach 
Leucipeus mature development. The problem hitherto had been 
Democritus. tg determine what matter is, and Leucippus pro- 
pounded a working hypothesis which has ever since been sufficient 
for the purposes of science. Though this theory is derived from 
sense, it departs very widely from the evidence of the senses. 
Knowledge, said Democritus, is of two kinds, genuine knowledge 
that there are atoms and void and nothing else, and knowledge 
which is dark or obscure, by which he meant the information given 
by the senses*. The existence of void apparently contradicts obser- 
vation, experiment fails even now to obtain an absolute void. The 
properties of body are all given by sense. The Atomists accepted 
the evidence of sense for resistance, extension and weight (perhaps 
Democritus was unaware of this last quality), but rejected it for 
colours, sounds, odours and flavours. Out of impenetrable atoms 
of different shapes and sizes the whole universe is built up, and the 
different qualities in things are due either to difference of shape or 
size, or to different arrangements, of the atoms composing them‘. 
The soul is no exception. It is a complex of atoms within the 


1 goua 25 sqq., 4046 1-—6, 4050 13-21, 405 b 19—2r, 429 a 18—20, b 23 sq. 
2 Frag. 12 D, quoted entire on p. 229 tra. 

* Krag. 11D apud Sext. Emp. ddv. Mathematicos, Vil. 138 sq. 

4 De A. 4040 1-4, De Gen. et Corr. 1. 24, 315 b 6 sqq.- 
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body. Soul-atoms are spherical in shape, extremely minute and 
mobile. They resemble the atoms of fire. In thus postulating a 
body within the body to account for vital and intellectual functions, 
Democritus reverts more consistently and systematically than any 
previous philosopher to the standpoint of the savage who, when he 
sees an animal move, is unable to explain the fact except by 
supposing that there is a little animal inside to move him. But 
there is this difference, that the little animal is imagined to be alive, 
the soul-atoms of Democritus are mere matter”, Thus to push the 
implicit assumptions of their predecessors to their logical con- 
sequences and make the half-conscieus hylozoism of the early 
Ionians blossom forth in materialism is the great merit of 
Leucippus and Democritus. Al! processes of sensation, then, are 
instances of the contact? between bodies, They are caused by 
“idols” or films which are constantly streaming off from = the 
surface of bodies, of inconceivable thinness, yet preserving the 
relative shape of the parts. So far this agrees with Empecdocles : 
but the latter made his emanations enter the body through chan- 
nels, while the Atomists conceived them as entering by the void 
between the atoms. The same explanation would apply ta thought, 
which is excited when the material image of an object enters the 
equally material mind. All the senses are thus but modifications 
of touch, This was made out satisfactorily for taste, and 
Democritus attempted to determine the shapes of the atoms which 
produce the different varieties of taste Things made of atoms 
angular, winding, small and thin, have an acid taste, those whose 
atoms are spherical and not too small taste sweet, and se on. His 
four simple colours, white, black, red and green, are accounted for 
by the shape and disposition of atoms, but a similar analysis was 
not attempted for the objects of sound and smell. 

In marked contrast with the attempts which the Atomists and 
Disvdnew ee even Empedocles made to bring physics and physio- 
Apollonia. logy into shape is the retrograde system of Diogenes 
of Apollonia, whose fantastic absurdities have been immortalised! 
for us by Aristophanes. He was not satisfied with the resolution 
by Anaxagoras, himself a reactionary in physics, of bodies into 
infinitesimal particles possessing: definite qualities, though he was 


1 403 b 31~—404.0 16, 405.8 5-—13. 

9 Ch. De A. 406 b 15—22, 409 b 7—15. 

® De Sensu 4, 442.8 29 sqq- For what follows see Theophrastux, We Senséhus, @ 49 
—83, who treats of Democritus very fully. 

4 Theophrastus, De Sensibus, § 64 9qq- 
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more attracted by the supposition of unmixed Nous, which is the 
seat of intelligence. But he supplemented this theory by reverting 
to the position of the Ionians, one of whom, Anaximenes, had 
chosen air for his primary element. Diogenes endowed air with 
sentience and intelligence. “All creatures,’ he says, “live and 
see and hear by the same thing” (viz. air), “and from the same 
thing all derive their intelligence as well?” He thus made the 
air in us play an important part in the processes of perception 
and thought. From Alcmaeon he must have borrowed the idea 
that the brain is the central organ; the air in the sense-organs, 
the eye, the ear, the nostrils, transmitted the impression to the 
air in or near the brain. The common view that seeing takes 
place by the reflection of an image in the pupil he supplemented 
by postulating that this image must be blended with the internal 
air; otherwise, though the image is formed, there is no seeing. 
He pointed to the fact that, when the optic nerve is inflamed, 
blindness ensues because, as he thought, the admixture with the 
internal air is prevented. His account of hearing may be cited 
for the likeness it bears to that given in De Anima. “The animals 
which hear most acutely have slender veins, the orifice of the ear 
(like that of the nose) being in them short, slender and straight, 
and the external ear erect and large. For movement of the air in 
the ears sets in motion the internal air” [in or near the brain]. 
“ Whereas, if the orifice be too wide, the movement of the air in 
the ears causes a ringing in them, and what is heard is indistinct 
noise, because the air upon which the audible sound impinges is 
not at rest?” 

In the fifth century the evolution of successive systems came 
to a halt. The progress of enquiry had been marked by the 
foundation of new sciences like geometry and astronomy, both in 
a flourishing condition, and new arts, like rhetoric and dialectic. 
The bustle and unrest of the times was attended by a growing 
mistrust, not only of the old traditional religious and moral beliefs, 
but of the bewildering intellectual movement which in so short a 
space of time had put forward so many brilliant and contradictory 
speculations. The professional educators, whom we know as the 
Sophists, turned as a rule to practical interests and made human- 

ism, literary criticism, erudition their main themes. 


aac ee Protagoras, the greatest of them, adopted a sceptical 


1 See Simplicius, in Physica, p. 15t, 24—153, 24, Theophrastus, De Sensibus, 


8§ 39-—48. 
* Theophr. De Sensibus, § 41: cf. De A. 4208 3 8qq- 
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attitude and maintained that man was the measure of all things, 
which, as interpreted by Plato, means that, as things appear to me, 
so they are to me, or the denial of objective truth. There were 
many sceptical currents in the sea of speculation on which Greece 
had embarked. The followers of Heraclitus pushed the doctrine of 
flux to an extreme. Things never are, but are always becomuny, 
they have no fixed attributes. When we say that a thing is, we 
must in the same breath pronounce that it is not. There are 
always two of these fluxes, one the movement or chanye producing 
sensations, flux outside, the other the movement which reeeives 
the sensations, the flux of our senses. The result of the contact 
between them is that, for example, wood becomes white wood and 
the eye becomes a seeing eye. When the flux of Socrates well 
comes in contact with wine, the wine will be sweet, but, if he fs 
ill, it will be sour. Both these statements will be true: in fact, 
all statements are truce. What wine is depends entirely on the 
man perceiving it. There is no criterion of truth in external 
things, they change so rapidly. On the other hand, Gorgias of 
Leontini in his essay on Nature or the Non-existent hardly 
caricatured the position of the younger Eleatics when he put 
forward the thesis that, if anything existed, it could not be known, 
and, if anything did exist and was known, it could not be cam- 
municated. Such views as these or that of Futhydenius that 
falsehood is impossible are by no means universal amon the 
Sophists, many of whom had no psychological or epistemological 
theories at all; and, where their views were sceptical, it was the 
scepticism not of one school, but of many. Aristotle justifies the 
revolt of the Sophists against philosophy, he hokids that mast of 
the leading Pre-Socratic systems tend implicitly or explicitly te 
the doctrine of Protagoras. Protagoras first called attention te 
the importance of the knowing mind in every act of knowledve. 
In the view of a plain man like Socrates all the systems ware 
discredited and the question, what is knowledge, was for the time 
more urgent than the ambitious problems proposed by those 
who had sought to know the nature of the universe. Psycholovy 
can glean nothing from the ethical discussions of the historical 
Socrates. When he declared that virtue is knowledge, he was 
confessedly using the latter term as one which neither he nor his 
interlocutors could adequately define. 

Plato in his writings is always talking about the soul, but not 
all that he says is intended to be taken seriously. 


Plato. 
We must allow for the mythical element, and in 
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particular for his imaginative sympathy with the whole mass of 
floating legend, myth and dogma, of a partly religious, partly 
ethical character, which, as was stated above, found a wide but 
not universal acceptance at an early time in the Orphic and 
Pythagorean associations and brotherhoods'. The Platonic myths 
afford ample evidence that Plato was perfectly familiar with all 
the leading features of this strange creed. The divine origin of 
the soul, its fall from bliss and from the society of the gods, its 
long pilgrimage of penance through hundreds of generations, its 
task of purification from earthly pollution, its reincarnations in 
successive bodies, its upward or downward progress, and the law 
of retribution for all offences, these and kindred subjects the fancy 
of Plato has embellished with all the beauty and sublimity which 
the art of a lost poet could bestow upon prose. Such themes stir 
his imagination. His approval of ethical fiction is attested by his 
own words, but it would be the height of imprudence to infer that 
any part of his philosophy is bound up with his gorgeous poetical 
imagery. Plato never set about writing a treatise De Anzua. We 
find anticipations of a science, but not the science itself. In each 
dialogue he has a particular end in view. He proposes to examine 
the doctrine of Protagoras or, it may be, the import of predication. 
Incidentally in the course of a long controversy we come across 
models of psychological analysis which for subtlety and insight 
have never been equalled. Such an analysis was something ab- 
solutely new. The psychical or mental states on which Plato 
fixed his attention had hitherto, when they were not ignored 
altogether, been confounded with their bodily concomitants: a 
mistake not unnatural, so long as both sensation and thought 
were regarded as changes in the body. In the 7 eactetus®? we 
find the following argument. We do not perceive by but through 
the senses. What we perceive through one sense we cannot 
perccive through another. Consequently, if we know something 
about both a sound and a colour, it cannot be known through 
sense. Now we clo know many such things; that they are, that 
they are different from one another, that both are two things and 
that cach is one. How do we know such facts? The soul appre- 
hends them through itself without any sense-organs. Being and 
Not-Being, likeness and unlikeness, number, identity and diversity 
are not apprehended through sense, but through the soul alone. 
The soul apprehends the noble and the base, the good and the 
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bad, not through the senses, but by calculating in herself the past 
or present in relation to the future. All men and animals from 
the moment of birth have by nature sensations which pass through 
the body and reach the soul, but to compare these sensations in 
relation to Being and expediency comes with difficulty and re- 
quires a long time, much trouble and education. I[t is impossible 
to attain truth and know it without attaining Being ; knowledve 
does not consist in affections of sense because we cannot by them 
attain Being. It is by reasoning about sensations that this is 
alone possible. 

In the Phaedo the Platonic Socrates undertakes to prove that 
learning is reminiscence, which indeed is implied by the fact that, 
if questions are properly put, the right answers are elicited, showing 
that the knowledge sought, the knowledge, ee. of geometry, existed 
previously in the mind of the respondent, This proof is as follows. 
The picture of a lyre reminds us of the person who used the lyre, 
a picture of Simmias may remind us of Kebes or of Simtuias 
himself, so that the reminiscence may be brought about cither in- 
directly or directly. If it is effected directly and the object seen 
is similar to the object it recalls, we cannot fail to see how far 
the remembrance is exact. For instance, we affirm that there is 
an idea of equality which is called to our minds by our perception 
of sensibles which are equal. That this idea is something distinct 
from the equal sensibles is clear; for the sensibles may appear 
equal to one observer, unequal to another; but about the idea of 
equality no difference of opinion is possible. Now we are to 
observe that all sensible equals appear to us as falling short of 
the standard of absolute equality, which plainly shows that our 
knowledge of absolute equality is prior to our perception of the 
sensibles. And whereas (1) this sense of deficiency in the sensibles 
has been present so long as we have had any perceptions of them, 
(2) our perceptions of them date from the moment of our birth, 
it inevitably follows that our knowledge of the idea must have 
been acquired before our birth. Now this of course applies to all 
ideas as well as to that of equality. Since, then, we have obtained 
this knowledge, two alternatives are open: either we are born in 
full possession of it and retain it through life, or we lose it at 
birth and gradually regain it. The first must be dismissed on 
this ground: if a man knows a thing, he can give an account of 
it, but we see that men cannot give an account of the ideas: it 


+ 72B—76D. In the summary of the argument I have mainly followed that given by 
Mr Archer-Hind, p. 77. 
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follows then that the second alternative is true; we lose this know- 
ledge and all learning is but the recovery of it. And since our 
souls certainly did not acquire it during their human life, they must 
have gained it before our birth and at birth lost it. Many more 
passages might be cited to prove that Plato kept the mental 
process distinct from the bodily process and that it is the former 
which he sought to explain. 

Though the various mental operations are often discussed and 
a Eeaediecs distinguished, yet we find no exhaustive classification 
of mental in any dialogue. The reason is obvious. The varia- 
operations. ‘ : s 

tion is due to the fact that each attempt at partial 
classification is made, as above stated, for a special purpose, to 
prove a particular conclusion in a particular dialogue. Thus in the 
Republec' the tripartite division into reason, passion and appetite 
is brought in to show the relation of justice to the other virtues, 
and this, again, whether subordinate to, or coordinate with, the 
analogy between the individual and the state, is a means to the 
determination of a perfect political constitution, which is said in 
the Zimaeus* to have been the chief subject of the dialogue. Nor 
does this tripartite division itself tally either with that into know- 
ledge, opinion (or sense-presentation) and ignorance’, or again, 
with the fourfold division into thinking, understanding, belief and 
conjecture (an expansion probably of the distinction between know- 
ledge and opinion), which we find in other parts of the Repzblzc'. 
In the Sophzst® discursive thought is a dialogue of the soul with 
herself, opinion is the silent assertion of the soul in which this 
results, imagining is a combination of opinion and sensation. In 
the Philebus* Plato goes more into detail and distinguishes sen- 
sation, memory, imagination and recollection. When the affections 
of the body do not reach the soul, the state of the soul is said 
to be insensibility or unconsciousness. When the affections of 
the body are communicated through the body to the soul, there 
is sensation. The retention of such a sensation is memory, its 
non-rctention, the fading of memory, is forgetfulness. The recovery 
of lost memories by the soul without the aid of the body is 
recollection. Later in the cialogue’ the relation of memory to 
imagination is illustrated: the former is a scribe or recorder, what 
it records being propositions, opinions; the latter is a painter, 
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whose glowing pictures excite hope. In this dialogue also there 
is a practical end, all these distinctions being subservient to 
the classification of pleasures as true or false. Similarly in a 
memorable passage of the Theaefetus? the introduction of two 
illustrations, one from a waxen block and the other from a doveeot 
or aviary, is incidental to a refutation of the thesis that knowledge 
is true opinion. But the similes in themselves are contributions 
to psychology of permanent value. That of the waxen block 
presents in its sum and substance the entire theory of sensation 
conceived as an impression from without, like the print of a seal 
upon wax, and the theory of memory as the retention of such 
impressions, the different degrees of retentiveness in individuals 
being ascribed to the size of the block, the quality of the wax 
and the number of impressions crowded together in small compass". 
The other, that of the aviary, conveys in a striking manner the 
relation between memory and reminiscence, the latter being the 
deliberate recovery of lost impressions ; at the same time tt shows 
the relation between the mere possession of knowledaue and its 
actual application or exercise. 

The most comprehensive view of Plato's psychology is te be 
found in the 7rmaers. We starts with reason or with 
the operations of intellect. The seul thinks. This 

process is first described as it goes on in the soul of the universe 
or universal soul and, because it is an activity, is compared with 
circular motion. ‘The revolution of two circles, that of the Same 
and that of the Other, gives judgments of identity and difference, 
the two most important relations, and without such judgments 
there can be no knowledge. But this ceaseless activity of thought 
from time to time suffers disturbance, and the interference results 
in sensation. In the allegory the creation of particular souls follows 
upon the creation of universal soul, and it is to these particular 
souls, each united to a body, that the following description applies. 
When the revolutions of the immortal soul had thus been confined! 
in a body, a body, as Plato says, “in-flowing and out-flowing 
continually,” these revolutions, “being confined in a great river, 


Sensation. 


1 191 sqq., 197. sqq. 

“ The comparison of a present sensation with a previous impression implies some 
representative faculty; in this passaye we hear of devo and déga, but not of darvracia. 
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neither controlled it nor were controlled, but bore and were borne 
violently to and fro. For great as was the tide sweeping over 
them and flowing off which brought them sustenance, a yet greater 
tumult was caused by the effects of the bodies that struck against 
them; as when the body of any one came in contact with some 
alien fire that met it from without, or with solid earth, or with 
liquid glidings of water, or if he were caught in a tempest of winds 
borne on the air.” The body of the animal, be it remembered, is 
composed of the same four elements, air, earth, fire, water, with 
which the animal comes in contact in alicn bodies, whether in the 
process of nutrition or in that of sensation. “And so the motions 
from all these elements rushing through the body penetrated to 
the soul. This is in fact the reason why these have all alike been 
called and still are called sensations!. Then too did they produce 
the most wide and vehement agitation for the time being, joining 
with the perpetually streaming current in stirring and violently 
shaking the revolutions of the soul, so that they altogether hindered 
the circle of the Same by flowing contrary to it, and they stopped 
it from governing and from going; while the circle of the Other 
they displaced....So that the circles can barely hold to one an- 
other, and though they are in motion, it is motion without law, 
sometimes reversed, now slanting, and now inverted.... And when 
from external objects there meets them anything that belongs to 
the class of the Same or to that of the Other, then they declare 
its relative sameness or difference quite contrariwise to the truth, 
and show themsclves false and irrational; and no circuit is governor 
or leader in them at that time. And whenever sensations from 
without rushing up and falling upon them drag along with them 
the whole vessel of the soul, then the circuits seem to govern 
though they really are governed. On account then of all these 
experiences the soul is at first bereft of reason, now as in the 
beginning, when she is confined in a mortal body*.” The soul, 
according to this account, is in ceaseless activity, and such normal 
activity, or thought, is from time to time disturbed by sensation, 
which has a tendency to pervert right thinking into falsehood 
and error. We might compare the definition from the PAzledbus 
above summarised*, in which it is said that when the bodily 
affections pass through both body and soul and give rise there 
to a sort of shock or tremor not only peculiar to each, but shared 


1 Plato connects ale Oqous with dlocer. 
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by both in common, the movement which body and soul thus 
share may properly be called sensation. 

Plato started with intellect and thought. Rightly understood, 
Seatecaea he does not oppose body to soul, but rather sense to 
reason, reason, as one faculty of soul to another. But what 
are the limits of sense and reason? To which should be referred 
the knowledge of relations of cause and effect, of good and evil? 
Sense, we are told in the Repub/ic', is sufficient where a thing does 
not tend to pass into or be confused with its opposite; where the 
data tend to become confused, sense is insufficient and we must 
appeal to intellect. What sense perceives confusedly thought 
thinks distinctly and in isolation. Sense at the best can only 
give opinion, but reason and true opinion are distinct “because 
they are different in origin and unlike in nature. The one is 
engendered in us by instruction, the other by persuasion; the 
one is ever accompanied by right understanding, the other is 
without understanding; the one is not to be moved by persuasion, 
the other yields to persuasion; true Opinion we must admit is 
shared by all men, but reason by the gods alone and a very small 
portion of mankind*.” Sense and thought are concerned with 
different objects, the particular and the universal. The defects 
of sense are not in the subject, but in the object, because the 
particulars of sense are in flux and have no fixed being. Prota- 
goras held that sensible things have their so-called qualities only 
by acting or being acted upon and, as activity and passivity are 
always relative, no quality belongs to anything fer se We cannot 
say that they are per se anything in particular, or even that they 
are at all, They only become: things are always becoming, not 
being. When an object comes in contact with our scnse-orpan 
and interaction takes place, a sensation arises in the organ and 
simultaneously the object becomes possessed of a certain cyuality. 
But the sensation in the organ and the quality in the object are 
results which are produced only by the contact and last only as 
long as it lasts. In this doctrine of Heraclitus and Protagoras 
Plato acquiesced, so far as it relates to sense and sensibles. The 
testimony of Aristotle on this point is explicit* and the dialogucs 
confirm it. But, instead of concluding with Protagoras that all 
presentations are relatively true and that there is no such things 
as objective truth, he drew a different inference, viz. that, if there 
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is such a thing as knowledge, which he firmly believed, its object 
must be an intelligible object and an universal. 

The process of sensation in the separate bodily organs is 
Physiology of thus described in the Tzwaeus. “When that which 
the senses. is naturally mobile is impressed by ever such a slight 
affection, it spreads abroad the motion, the particles one upon 
another producing the same effect, until, coming to that which 
is conscious, it announces the property of the agent: but a sub- 
stance that is immobile is too stable to spread the motion round 
about, and thus merely receives the affection, but does not stir 
any neighbouring part; so that, as the particles do not pass on 
one to another the original impulse which affected them, they 
keep it untransmitted to the entire creature and thus leave the 
recipient of the affection without sensation. This takes place with 
our bones and hair and all the parts we have which are formed 
mostly of earth: while the former conditions apply in the highest 
degree to sight and hearing, because they contain the greatest 
proportion of fire and air.” For the process of vision Plato 
adopts with modifications the theory of Empedocles, for the 
process of hearing that of the Pythagoreans. As to smell, he 
holds that odours cannot be classified according to kinds. For 
no element in its normal state can be perceived by smell, because 
the vessels of the nostrils are too narrow to admit water or earth 
anc too wide to be excited by air or fire. They can thus only 
perceive an element in process of dissolution, when it is being 
liquefied or decomposed or dissolved or evaporated. The object 
of smell, then, is either vapour, which is water changing to air, 
or mist, which is air changing to water. The only classification 
we can make is that scents which disturb the substance of the 
nostrils are unpleasant, while those which restore the natural 
state are pleasant. In his account of tasting Plato makes the 
sensation depend upon the contraction or dilatation of the pores 
of the tongue by substances that are dissolved in the mouth, the 
peculiar effect of the principal flavours being briefly indicated. 
He made the flesh the organ of touch and, considering the various 
tactile sensations as relative to the tangibles, proceeds to explain 
what constitutes bodies hot and cold, hard and soft, heavy and 
light? 


1 Cf. De A. 4254 3-—-7, 4354 11-—b 3. 
2 Hor the various senses see Zim. 45 B sqq., 61 Csqq., 65 C sqq., 66 D sqq-, 67 A—O8 D. 
See also Theophr. De Sensibus, 8§ 61, 83—-91- 
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I have dwelt at what some may think inordinate length upon 
Plato, because in psychology, as elsewhere, making allowance for 
the fundamental difference between the two philosophers, we find 
nothing in Aristotle but the development in a systematic form of 
the Platonic heritage. It was the disciple’s task to maintam on 
independent grounds the essentials of the master’s doctrine om the 
subject of the soul, and to do this in face of the widely conflicting 
views and the general uncertainty which, as the foregoing sketch 
sufficiently shows, were prevalent at the time. With the conscious 
or half-conscious materialism of his predecessors «\ristotle has no 
more sympathy than Plato and, as compared with this point of 
agreement, the differences between them count for little, however 
much Aristotle may exaggerate them. In the criticism which he 
passes upon the 7zzaeus! he affects to take the narrative literally. 
The point at issue is whether the activity which both Plato ane 
Aristotle ascribe to the thinking soul can justly and reasonably be 
called a movement. The doctrine of the two philosophers is on all 
important points the same: they agree that there is an tinmortal 
soul and a mortal soul, that the immortal clement thinks always 
and that thinking must belong to its essence. What Plato cialis 
“movement” is familiar enough in s\ristotle as “energy "oor 
“activity’” If Plato would only say “energy,” there wertdld 
seemingly be no room for objection. But in the tenth book of 
the Laws, the work of his old age, when he may have been perc. 
sumed to have had some accjuaintance with the views of his disciple, 
Plato obdurately refused to say “energy,” and by his classification 
of the ten species of motion assimilated physical movement and 
change to the only activity which in his view had reality, the 
“movement” of thought*, defining the soul as that which is able to 
move itself. And after his death Nenocrates persisted in attribat- 
ing “movement” to the number which is the soul At this point 
a brief summary of the first part of Aristotle's treatise may be 
Aristotle's the best means of indicating the way in which the 
eae writer approaches his subject and the conclusions 
at which he arrives. 

At the outset, he says, we wish to ascertain the nature or 
substance, and the accidents, of the soul, which is a principle of 


1 De A. 406 b 26 sqq. 
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animal life. A few preliminary enquiries are suggested. Is soul 
“something”? Substance? Or quality? Or to which category 
does it belong? Is it potentially existent or is it an actuality? Is 
it divisible or without parts? This suggests the further question, 
Is it homogeneous in all species of animals? If not, are the 
differences between souls generic or specific differences? If it is 
without parts, it must be variable, there will be many sorts of soul. 
If it is homogeneous, the homogeneous soul must be made up of 
different parts. Ought we, then, to start with the whole soul or 
with the parts, ought we to study the parts first or their functions, 
and, if the functions, why not first the objects? As an apology 
for not deciding, it may be remarked that, while in order to 
know the properties of a thing, we ought to know its essence, yet 
knowledge of properties contributes to knowledge of essence: in 
fact, the one is involved in the other. 

The attributes of the soul cannot properly be separated from 
those of the body. The one that seems most separable is thinking : 
but, if this is akin to imagining or if it involves an image, neither is 
thinking separable. If any attribute is peculiar to the soul itself, 
then soul may be independent of body; if not, soul cannot be 
so independent. The attributes of soul are notions or forms in 
matter and, as such, fall within the province of the physicist or 
natural philosopher, while the dialectician studies and defines their 
form apart from their matter. Here is the point of difference 
between the objects of physics and of mathematics: the attributes of 
soul as such, e.g. fear and anger, are inseparable from the physical 
matter of the animals to which they belong; the mathematical 
objects, eg. line and surface, though really inseparable, are 
separable in thought from the concrete things to which they 
belong. 

From this discussion of method we pass to consider the 
opinions of our predecessors. The characteristics of animate being 
are motion and sensation. Hence some have regarded the soul as 
par excellence the cause of motion, Democritus, who thought it fire, 
and Anaxagoras, being typical instances. All assumed that if a 
thing causes motion, it is itself moved. Others, again, start with 
the assumption that like is known by like and infer that the soul is 
composed of all the elements, whether they are one or many: 
Empedocles that it is composed of earth, air, fire and water; Plato 
of number. All definitions may be reduced to three: that it causes 
motion, is perceptive, is incorporeal, The last characteristic leads 
those to choose the finest matter, who acknowledge none but 
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corporeal elements. Subsequently it is objected that if the soul ts 
a fine matter, as the soul is in all the sensitive body, we have two 
bodies in one. 

The application of the idea of motion to the soul leads, it 
is argued, to absurdities. There are four kinds of motion, loco- 
motion, qualitative change, decay, growth, and our enquiry ts 
whether the soul is moved in and through itself, and not as sailors 
inaship. All kinds of motion are in space; therefore, if the soul is 
moved, the soul must be in space. As it moves the body, it would 
naturally move like the body; and in that case it would go up and 
down in, and in and out of, the body. In general, we contend, 
the soul does not move the body, as Democritus supposed, by 
physical agency, but by means of purpose of some sort, that ts, 
thought. The most thorough application of motion to enplain 
soul, and in particular the soul which thinks, was made by Plato 
in the 7vmeeus, and this is criticised at some length. Like other 
theories, it neglects the rclation between soul and body in virtue of 
which the soul acts, the body is acted upon, the soul moves anel 
the body is moved. 

Another definition of the soul makes it a harmony or blendingr 
of opposites. This notion may be applicable to health or any 
bodily excellence, but will not apply to the soul. Harmony will 
not cause motion. Harmony means cither (1) a close fit or adjust- 
ment of bodies, or (2) the proportion in which clements are mixed. 
It is needless to show that the first meaning Is Inapplicable, there 
are so many fittings of the limbs. As to (2),in flesh and bleed 
the elements are mixed in different proportions; which mixture is 
the soul? Returning to motion, we conclude that the only ametion 
of which soul admits is motion per accidens, due to motion of the 
body, as whiteness is moved when a white body is moved. A 
stronger argument than any our predecessors have adduced is 
derived from the attributes of the soul, such as pain and pleasure, 
fear, anger, and other emotions, sensation and thought, all of which 
are commonly believed to be movements. In them, however, the 
soul is not moved: it is merely the cause of movement in the heart 
or some other bodily part. It would be better to ascribe these 
attributes to the man and say that he perceives or thinks or feels 
pleasure and pain with his soul. This leads to an interesting 

; digression on intellect, followed by a refutation of KNenocrates, who 
*,defined the soul as a self-moving number. Hlow can the attributes 
which are known to belong to soul possibly be deduced from such 
a definition? It will not afford even the slightest bint of them. 
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The same argument had previously been used against the definition 
of soul as a harmony. 

Two characteristics of soul, (1) that it moves itself, (2) that it is 
composed of very fine matter, have now been dismissed. Against 
the third, that it is composed of the elements and that like knows 
like, it may be urged that then the soul ought to have in it 
all compounds, all categories. Moreover, a unifying principle 
would be needed. The soul is not to be held divisible into parts 
independent of each other, for in that case what keeps its parts 
together? That must be the real soul. Again, as the whole soul 
keeps the whole body together, each part of the soul should keep a 
part of the body together: but we can assign no such function 
to intellect. 

Book II. begins by defining the soul. We premise that of 
entities to which categories are applied substance is one, where by 
substance we mean either (1) matter, which is not yet anything in 
particular, or (2) form, which makes it something in particular, or 
(3) the union of matter and form in the particular thing. Under 
substance in the last sense is included a natural body partaking of 
life. What we mean by life is the power of the body to nourish 
itself and to grow and decay of itself. Body is clearly matter here, 
therefore soul is form. And, if for matter and form we substitute 
potentiality and actuality and distinguish the first stage of actuality, 
corresponding to knowledge, from the second, corresponding to the 
exercise of knowledge, the soul will be the first actuality of a 
natural body furnished with organs, or of a body that has in itself 
the principle of movement and rest. Thus soul is the quiddity or 
formal essence, to which we have analogies in the cutting power of 
the axe and the visual power of the eye, both actualities in the first 
degree, as contrasted with actual cutting and actual seeing, which 
are actualities in the second degree. 

The definition thus found is the most comprehensive possible, 
applying to life in all its various forms, (1) intellect, (2) sense, 
(3) locomotion, (4) motion of nutrition, growth and decay. Plants 
exhibit life in its last form only. Animals, in addition to this, 
have sensation. Of the different senses touch is indispensable. 
Experiment shows that most of these vital functions are really 
inseparable from one another, though at the same time separable in 
thought. Whether this holds of intellect also it is not so easy to 


1 Aristotle's own view is that the sense-organs are composed of the elements, in 
touch all are blended. But sense is not this corporeal organ itself, lout rather the 
character or power which resides in the organ. 
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decide. If to these vital functions be added appetence, which 
clearly is present where sensation is, a certain gradation can be 
recognised. They may be arranged in an ascending series. The 
lower can exist without the higher, but the higher in mortal 
creatures always involve the lower. And there is a similar 
gradation in the senses. It scems, then, that there is one definition 
of soul exactly as there is one definition of rectilinear figure. Alike 
in figures and in the various types of soul, the earlier members of 
the series exist implicitly and potentially in the later; the triangle 
is implicit in the quadrilateral and the nutritive faculty; in the 
sensitive. The definition does not dispense us from investigating 
in detail what is the soul in the plant, in the brute, and in man. 
Having reached this point, we naturally expect that each of the 
four main vital functions, nutrition, sensation, intelleet, locomotion, 
will be investigated in detail; and this in fact is what the writer 
proceeds to do. Nutrition, growth and decay and reproduction, 
are dealt with briefly in Book IL, G 43 sense-pereeption at very 
great length, Book IL, c. 5—Book ML, c. 2; and imagination, which 
is intimately connected with sense, in Book UL, c 33 Upon 
imagination follows intellect, Book IL, cc. 4-—8; and, lastly, the 
principle of progressive motion in animals, which ts identified with 
appetence, occupies us in Book m1, ce. g—1t. The treatise ends 
with an attempt, from the standpoint of teleology, to answer the 
question why the various forms of life occur in this ascendius, seale, 
Aristotle himself was not consciously constructing a new 
science. Tis discussion of the soul was forced upon 
him when, traversing the wide domain he had set 
apart for his science of nature or physics, he passed from inorganic 
to the borders of organic life. Vhe method of science laid down 
in the Organon, and hitherto pursued, is a method partly inductive, 
partly deductive, aiming to establish rational theories on empirical 
data and often falling short of its aim, because either the data were 
at fault or the theories inappropriate, or because there were defects 
in both. Natural science has to do with nature and with natural 
bodies, which by common consent are pre-eminently substances, 
sensible substances, Nature is itself a cause of things, the power 
in the things themselves which makes them what they are Hts 
characteristic is that, like human intelligence, it devises means to 
ends In this respect natural bodies or natural substances may 
be compared with the products of art and skill, but in the former 
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case the cause is, and in the latter case is not, in the product itself. 
We wish to know what are (1) the concrete natural substances, 
(2) their properties, (3) their physical changes, (4) the causes of 
these changes. If we could answer these questions, we should 
know the ends of nature in making concrete substances, the 
means used to realise these ends, the form and matter of which the 
substances consist. In logic we proceed from one determination to 
another. Psychology is concerned with mental acts or operations. 
In some of these operations we are conscious of a process; for 
example, in operations of reason we know how we reason, by what 
steps we advance. To search for a method is to aim at determin- 
ing the order and arrangement in which these processes follow one 
another in any science. In geometry certain principles are assumed 
and necessary conclusions are deduced from them. Induction 
generalises from known particulars in order to obtain principles. 
Both induction and deduction may be combined in a more com- 
prehensive method which, after establishing general principles, 
deduces derivative laws and verifies the particular conclusions 
which follow from them. But it may be impossible to apply this 
complete method directly in its simplicity. The effects, which are 
conclusions, may be known, while the causes are to seek. If so, it 
is necessary to infer backwards and discover the causes from the 
effects. The early progress of mathematics and astronomy, with 
their applications to optics and harmonics, led to the belief, which 
Plato endorses, that deduction is the method of scientific research. 
Aristotle agreed for pure mathematics, while in applied mathe- 
matics he regarded induction from the materials collected as, 
strictly speaking, lying outside of the science and subsidiary. But 
in the natural sciences, where we rise from effects to causes, a 
thorough description of facts is a necessary preliminary to the 
discovery of the ultimate principles, and the inverse method must 
be applied. The method of astronomy, we are told, was to collect 
the facts, the phenomena, and from them to deduce astronomical 
laws. The whole method is summed up with convenient brevity 
thus: “In every department of nature we must first ascertain the 
facts and then after that state the causes.” The task to which the 
History of Animals is devoted is thus described: “First let us 
ascertain the existing varieties of animals and the properties of 
each, and after that we must try to discover their causes. This is 


1” 


the natural method which puts the collection of material first’. 
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Characteristic of Aristotle’s mind is the notion that some things 
can be got at both deductively and inductively: it is the con- 
silience of fact and theory. The soul being a part of nature, 
psychology must needs be a branch of general physics, as all 
preceding thinkers, including Plato, agreed The presuppositions 
of Aristotle’s metaphysics refer life to a cause. Vital phenomena, 
wherever found, are sufficiently alike in their manifestations te 
justify the assumption of one such cause. The treatise, then, is a 
preamble to all parts of the system dealing with plants, or animals, 
or with yet higher beings, if endowed with life. As one of the 
series of biological works, it stands in the closest connexion with 
the tracts known as the Parva Naturalia, with the morphological 
treatise De Partibus Animalinm, and with that upon embryvolory, 
De Generatione Animalium. The part which the enquirer professes 
to take calls for very careful demarcation. It is impossible to say 
what contributions, if any, Aristotle himself made in the field of 
psychology: the presumption is that they were but small The 
evidence of his dependence upon Plato for all that relates to 
psychical phenomena is so overwhelming’, $0 constant. Possibly 
the repeated illustrations from zoophytes or stationary antmialts ana 
from worms, which give signs of life after they have been severed 
into parts’, are original; but in the main his facts are precisely the 
facts of his predecessors, the scantiest stock now at the disposal of 
any ignorant layman. Speculation had outrun observation, Nor 
is there any complaint of the scantiness of the data. Neo. Such 
as they are, they have already called forth tee numerous and tag 
divergent explanations. The writer’s modest atm is by preliminary 
discussion to settle a few, just a few, fundamental questions as te 
the nature and attributes of the one principle of life and mind. 
Aristotle’s enquiry is founded on his metaphysies. [ft is the 
Beaviand business of natural science to discover formin anel 
soul. matter in natural substances. Every animal, every 
plant is a natural substance, compounded of body, which is 
matter, and soul, which is form, and the science of nature has 
therefore to investigate both body and soul. Yet here a provise 
is needed. Natural science does not necessarily treat of the whole 
: sla aaa pe wg phi ; t, Ggta t7 BC 3 cf. Plata, Phaedrus, 700 uy. 
east; but Aristotle's real merit comes ont econ: 
Ba eaned in the tracts De Somne and Je Memoria. 
_” &B gto b 19, 432b 20, 412 19 sqq., 4t3b 16 sqq. Aristotle may abe be eredited 
with the simple experiment of placing a sensible object upon the sense-organ itvelf as usert 
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soul. Wherever soul as form is in matter, wherever it employs 
a bodily organ, we are still in the domain of natural science; but 
anything included under soul which is independent of the body 
and which cannot be thus defined must be reserved for meta- 
physics’. The meaning which Aristotle attached to independence 
or separate existence must be grasped, if we would understand what 
he conceived by a substance or thing. Primarily this separate 
existence is the attribute of concrete particulars presented to 
sense in the external world. They are bodies locally, numerically 
and by magnitude separate. From them the conception is trans- 
ferred to whatever the mind thinks as distinct, and even for 
immaterial notions Aristotle has no other formula. They, too, 
like concrete bodies, are described as being in time, in space and 
in conception separate or distinct? In reducing soul to the logical 
essence or form of body Aristotle, according to his own presup- 
positions, so far from favouring materialism, secures once and for 
all the soul’s absolute immateriality. The living body has in- 
dependent existence, has its own form and its own matter. Even 
a dead body or an inanimate thing is something existing inde- 
pendently, to which we can apply the pronoun “this*.” But the 
soul does not exist in the same way. Nor, again, is it a thing 
capable of being added to or subtracted from another thing, the 
body, any more than form in general is a thing which can in 
mechanical fashion be united to and separated from its appropriate 
matter’. If a brazen sphere be melted down, the brass remains. 
It is still “this” something, “this” mass of metal; but we cannot 
then say of its spherical shape that it is “this” anything or that 
it any longer exists. The lifeless body is like the eye which 
cannot see or the axe which is spoilt for use’ We may apply to 
them the same names as before; but, as the nature is no longer 
the same, the application is irrelevant, misleading, equivocal. But, 
though the lifeless body is still a concrete particular and a sub- 
stance, the soul apart from its relation to the body is no such 
thing at all. Now the soul as form stands to the body as matter 
of the concrete individual precisely as the spherical shape to the 
brass, as vision to the eye, as cutting power to the axe. In every 
case the form is a quality predicable of the matter. But the 

1 De Dart, Am. i. 1, 64148 t4-—b 10. 

2 Metaph. 1016) 13. 

§ Biological writers now avoid the ambiguity attaching to the use of the term “‘ body” 
in two distinct senses by means of the term ‘‘organism.” 
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body is not predicable of the soul, we cannot explain the soul 
in terms of body or make it a material thing, however fine the 
materials. On the contrary, we must explain body in terms of 
soul. It is form which determines and we only know a thing as 
determined. Primary matter, the absolutely indeterminate, is in 
itself unknowable’. Therefore, if we would know the living baddy, 
we must study its activitics and operations and all the attributes 
which it acquires in virtue of soul. Soul and badly, then, are not 
two distinct things, they are one thing presenting two <listinct 
aspects. The soul is not body, but belongs to body ?; it is not 
itself a concrete particular, although its presence in the bey 
makes a concrete particular; it resides in a body and, what is 
more, in a body of a particular kind, furnished with the means 
whereby the functions of the soul can be exercisecdl. The relation 
of matter to form in the particular thing is one instance of a 
relation of higher generality, that between potence and act be- 
tween the power to become and the realisation of that power in 
actuality. Before it is,a thing may be or may not be, and when 
it is, if it has the power to act, it may act or it may not act. 
Now body stands to soul, and matter to form in general, as the 
potential to the actual which has reached the first stape and 
already is. In other words, the soul is the power which the living 
body possesses and the lifeless body lacks. This is first actual- 
isation or first entelechy. Again, the actual possession of factltics 
unused still stands to the exercise of these faculties in the relation 
of potence to act. Life itself, the use of actual power, is the 
second stage, energy. The actual use must be preceded by actual 
power. Soul is actual power to live, but is not life. In Plate 
body is opposed to soul. The bocly could be trained te obey the 
soul by gymnastic and music. In Aristotle the body is the natural 
instrument of the soul, and so the body into which a particular 
soul enters must be adapted to its use. This fact renders the 
Pythagorean idea of transmigration absurd’ Soul is Ukewise 
both the final and efficient cause of the body*® It is the final 
cause, because the soul is merely means to vital pewer and fife; 
it is the efficient cause not only in the obvious case of propressive 
motion, but also in all the various changes which the body under- 


goes in the exercise of vital functions, including nutrition, growth, 
sensation. 


1 Metaph. 1036 2% 2—9. 4 gtab Gay, gt4a ty seep 
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Such, in brief, is the description of soul considered in and by 
ee eee itself, including the various separate powers, which 
of vital are assumed to account for the varieties of vital and 
powers. ; : 2 

psychical operations. The great problem is how this 
multiplicity of acts or operations should be classified. Plato in 
some dialogues divides soul into parts, an immortal part, reason, 
and two mortal parts, passion and appetite. His pupil is more 
cautious. He does not go beyond the supposition of certain 
powers or faculties. In one sense, he says, this division into 
powers is illusory, for the powers of soul are really infinite in 
numbert But he contends that his own groups are convenient 
groups. Faculties, like every other basis of classification, are 
only means to an end. Plato, he thinks, should have added the 
nutritive and sensitive faculties. Desire, again, runs through all 
operations: there is the rational wish, the angry impulse and the 
instinctive appetite. Here at least it is clear that the different 
powers are but different capacities of the single soul. Yet his 
ignorance of the bodily conditions of thought and his consequent 
assumption of a separable and immortal part of soul leave Aris- 
totle much in the same position as Plato. In order to get a clear 
view, special stress must be laid upon the statement that the 
powers of soul are arranged in an ascending scale® In mortal 
creatures, at all events, the higher faculty always presupposes the 
lower, without which it cannot exist*, The lowest power, that of 
nutrition and propagation, is common to animals with plants; in 
plants it exists alone. Animals have sensitivity in addition: of 
the senses they must possess at least touch. So far we are on 
safe ground. From this point we may simplify in one of two 
ways. In the third Book the two faculties, sense and intellect, 
tend more and more to be conjoined as the judging faculty, while 
appetency, which in its lowest form is implied by sense‘, is made 
the principle on which progressive motion depends® These con- 
siderations lead to the following scheme: 











t. Nutritive 2. Discriminative 3- Motive 
im el ares atl 
Sense Intellect Appetence Faculty of 
locomotion 


On the other hand, intellect is said to be the highest of all our 
powers, and the lower forms of appetency, as well as the power 
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of progressive motion, are associated with sense, while an inter- 
mediate place must be found for the imaginative faculty. These 
considerations suggest the following table of faculties: 

1. Nutritive; 2. Sensitive, which is also appetitive ; (this is in 
most animals joined with) 3. Locomotive; 4. Imaginative; 5. In- 
tellective. 

In the ascending series of vital functions we start with the 
ign aelatoke lowest, which constitute the sole life of plants and 
the plant. are an indispensable element in the life of animals. 
Their isolation from all others in the vegetable kingdom facilitates 
their study. We accordingly assume! a power of self-nourishment, 
the nutritive faculty. But we must be careful to remember that 
this faculty has also to account for growth, decay and reproduc- 
tion; by which last it partakes, so far as it can, of immortality, 
the species of plants, as well as of animals, being imperishable, 
though the individual members of the species perish. If we are 
to define things by their end, the primary soul, the soul of the 
plant, is that which is capable of reproducing the species. But 
if the individual plant or animal is to be capable of tls, tt must 
be kept alive. Hence in a certain sense the subsidiary functions 
of nourishment and growth are even more important than the 
end to which they are means. Tfood or nutriment is the cor 
relative object of the nutritive faculty, and we must determine how. 
things are nourished. It was a common opinion that contrarics 
are nourishecl by contraries. This is generally, but not always, 
true of the clements or simple bodies. Fire, Aristotle points out, 
is nourished by water, but not water by fire. Others said like was 
nourished by like. These two views can be reconciled.  Unedi- 
gested food is unlike, but food, when digested, has been assimilated 
to that which it nourishes, and then like is nourished by like. 
Nutrition, then, is motion or change, and it is casy to discerver the 
movent, the instrument and the moved. Soul is the nourisher, 
food the instrument of nutrition, body the nourished. Vital heat, 
as well as food, is employed by the soul in the process, and we 
have an analogy in the steersman, who employs his hand to move 
the rudder with which he steers the ship. 

Little suspecting what advances botanical science was to make, 
Aristotle denied that plants have sensitivity. He admits that they 
are affected by heat and cold, but only, he argues, as inanimate 
things are affected; that is, they are simply heated and cooledd. 
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They cannot receive the form of objects without the matter, and 
this because they have no organ in which the elements are so 
blended as to give the means of discriminating, say, cold and 
heat. When a plant touches an object, there is merely physical 
contact. Thus the excessive preponderance, as Aristotle supposed, 
of “earth” in the structure of plants precludes sensation, because 
it precludes the proper blending of the elements, which would be 
necessary to make organs of sense. The insensibility of certain 
tissues of the body, eg. bones, sinews, hair, he explained in a 
similar way as due to the presence in them of too much earth: 
and in this erroneous view he followed Plato. 

The characteristic of animals when contrasted with plants is 
Beate that they not only live, but have the power to per- 
perception. ceive, which the Greeks regarded as essentially a 
cognitive power. They thought that we cannot perceive by sense 
without perceiving something, and interpreted this something 
objectively, as something which exists. The distinction so im- 
portant for modern psychology between sensation and perception 
had not yet received much attention. For Aristotle, as for his 
predecessors, the main question is, in what does this operation of 
perceiving consist and how does it take place? We must describe 
the various kinds of perception and determine how perceiving is 
related to thinking, since both are cognitive. One distinctive 
mark is that by sense we perceive individuals. But we have 
much knowledge of individuals which the five senses cannot give. 
Does, then, all this knowledge come from sense, or must it be 
referred in part to intellect, or must we invent new faculties or 
powers to account for it? Suffice it to say that, whenever per- 
ception takes place, an universal is perceived, but not directly and 
per se, only per acetdens*, Directly sense perceives only “this,” 
just as directly sense perceives it here and now. The operation 
of perceiving something existent is made by Aristotle to depend 
on his own physical theories of motion, of efficient cause and of 
essential form. One specics of motion he defines as the production 
of an effect in matter by an efficient cause, as, e.g., the production 
of an impression upon wax by a seal or of an image in a mirror 
by a candle. Motions may be classified according to the categories 
as qualitative, quantitative or spatial, and the species of motion to 
which sense-perception is referred is the first species or qualitative 
change, the alteration or transformation which a thing undergoes 
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when it loses certain qualities and acquires new ones, remaining 
itself numerically the same. The form or essence without the 
matter is transmitted by the efficient cause or agent to the patient 
upon whom it acts, as when fire transmits heat to fuel. The form 
or essence is one in all the things thus affected. The one universal 
heat is the same wherever actually found, in fuel ignited, in water 
heated or in molten iron. Applying this physical theory, we 
should define the particular motion or qualitative change which 
we call perceiving by sense as the production of an effect in a 
particular part of the body, which we call a sense-organ, by a 
particular external thing, which we call the sensible object. But 
this is inadequate. Plants receive heat and cold and the air 
receives odour, but they do not perceive’. It is not enough, then, 
to say that perceiving is undergoing some affection or being acted 
upon. Besides, what is affected? Not the single organ, but the 
percipient as a whole; and we have seen that the animal is a 
particular case of composite substance, the body being matter, 
the sentient soul form. Now it is with the soul that we perceive, 
as it is with the soul that we live and think* Let us, then, amend 
the definition. Perception is an alteration in the soul. I[t consists 
in the production by an external object of an effect in the sensitive 
faculty. This effect is the reception of the form, without the 
matter, of the external thing perceived’. 

Thus Aristotle is able to decide between the conflicting views 
of his predecessors, according to some of whom like acts upon like, 
while Heraclitus and Anaxagoras insisted that for any change to 
be perceived object and percipient must be unlike. As we saw 
about nutrition, both are right and both are wrong. The /er- 
cipiendune is unlike, the perceptum is like, that which perceives its, 
for, when the process of percciving takes place, both the external 
thing which causes it and the percipient affected by that cause 
have in the very act one common form which, like every universal, 
is the same wherever it is found. That which sees is in the act 
of vision in a way coloured’, for it receives the same one form of 
colour which existed and exists in the coloured object perceived. 
But we may go a step further. Where one thing acts upon an- 
other, both the action and its effect reside in the patient, in that 
which is acted upon. Previous to their interaction, if they are 
physical bodies, the one is merely a potential agent, the other is 
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merely a potential patient, whatever else they may be actually. 
Applying this to perception, the external thing is always per- 
ceptible, a percipiendum, a potential perccpfum, the sense-faculty 
is always potentially percipient: but in the process of perceiving 
the potential in both cases has been transformed into an actual. 
The eye, e.g., becomes a seeing eye, the whiteness whiteness per- 
ceived, and these two actualities reside in that which ts passively 
affected,in the sense. In other words, the actuality of the sensible 
object is one and the same with (not merely similar to) the actuality 
of the perceiving subject!, sense and sensible having in the act 
of perception one and the same essence, since the whiteness seen 
in the object is transferred to the visual faculty and, being an 
universal, a form, is one and the same, wherever it resides. Is 
this, we ask, a doctrine of relativity? Most certainly not. The 
followers of Protagoras are supposed to argue that, if the sensible 
quality is alone real, nothing would exist at all unless there were 
living beings to perceive, for without them there would be no 
perception. I grant, Aristotle replies, that in the absence of living 
beings there would be no act of perception, no affection of the 
percipient. But for all that, it would be impossible to get rid of 
things, which are potential causes of perception even when they 
are never perceived. [or perception does not perceive itself, there 
is something beyond the perception; and this must be logically 
prior to the perception, since whatever causes motion or change 
must be prior to that which it moves or changes: and this is not the 
less true because sensible object and percipicnt are relative to cach 
other’. In other words, the object perceived actually exists with 
its own form, its own qualities, even when it is out of all relation 
to a percipient. And similarly we may conccive a percipient out 
of all relation to an object, none such being actually present. It 
is then what it always was, a power of perceiving, a faculty of 
sense, mere sensitivity. 

These considerations apply most emphatically and most natur- 
ally to sense regarded as a whole, a single power which resides in 
the body of the animal, likewise regarded as a whole. But this 
power of perceiving is localised and pluralised. Wherever a part 
of the body subserves a particular end or function, it becomes 
an organ or instrument, and the general power of perception, as 
specialised in the five senses, employs its separate sense-organs, 
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the eye, the ear, the nostril and the organs of taste and touch. 
For the detailed account of the modes in which they are employed, 
the medium which they necessarily imply and their special objects 
or provinces, the reader must be referred to Book 11. ce. 7—11}. 
Here there is space only for a few general remarks. First, the 
parallelism between sense as a whole and the single special sense, 
e.g. sight or touch, must never be overlooked. “As the sensation 
of a part of the body is to that part, so is sensation as a whole 
to the whole sentient body as such.” Thus the sense of vision 
presides over its own special province of colour, bounded by the 
opposites, white, black, and embracing every intermediate shade®. 
The sense of touching has its special province, or rather provinces, 
especially temperature and resistance, bounded the former by the 
extremes of hot and cold, the latter of hard and soft, and inclucling 
all varieties of temperature and resistance intermediate between 
the extremes in each province. Vision resides in the eye, touch 
in the internal organ of touch (probably the heart) or in the 
intra-organic medium, the flesh, according as we adopt the more 
scientific or the popular standpoint. To perceive is to undergo 
a qualitative change. In order, then, to become assimilated! to 
the object, the organ must be capable of undergoing such change 
in the direction of either extreme or of any of the intermecliate 
grades between these extremes. If it could not respond to the 
stimulus, as modern psychologists would say, at any point in the 
scale of colour, of temperature or of resistance, the failure on the 
part of the organ would be attended by mal-perception or non- 
perception on the part of the faculty. This is brought home to 
us whenever we try to employ our senses upon objects either 
altogether out of their range or such that the perception is at- 


1 As might be expected, the contributions to the physiology of the senses, and 
especially vision, are worthless. ‘Sec Beare, Greek Theories, Untroduction; alse 
pp. 9—11- The mathematical researches of the Pythagoreans finally developed a more 
correct doctrine of sound and its propagation, to which the spurious treatise fe 
Audibilibus, probably by Heraclides, bears testimony, See Jan, Maséi Seriptores, 
pp. s0—57, who also traces (pp. 130 sqq.) to Archytas some of the theories found in 
Plato’s Zimaeus. For the helplessness of the Greeks in empirical science cf. Zeller, 
Aristotle, 1. p. 443, Eng. Tr. From our superior knowledge we can afford to smile 
at the nalve simplicity, the sheer audacity, which professes to explain growth, while 
knowing nothing of cells, discusses sensation and movement without understanding the 
nature and functions of the nervous system, and treats fire as an element in blissful 
ignorance of the chemical changes which go on during combustion. If Aristotle had been 
in possession of a microscope, it is probable that he would have made no better use of 
it than did Huxley’s unsophisticated correspondent (see Life of fluxley, vol. 11, 
pp. 365 8qq-)- 
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tended by pernicious effects, when we try to see in the dark or 
to look at the noonday sun or to plunge the hand in boiling water 
or to touch the air’. Now what is it which justifies our expectation 
that in normal cases a sensible object, when present, will be per- 
ceived? What are the physical or physiological grounds on which, 
with the science of his day, Aristotle based this belief? He ac- 
cepted from Empedocles the false physics which resolved all 
bodies into four elements, air, earth, fire, water, with four primary 
qualities, hot, cold, wet, dry. These elements are found in their 
compounds in the outside world. They are also found all four 
mixed (we might say, chemically combined) in the tissues or 
homeveneous parts of animal bodies, of which, again, the hetero- 
geneous parts or organs of animal bodies are composed. Hence 
there is a new application of the old maxim that like is known 
by like. ‘The characteristic of cach object perceived depends not 
so much upon the materials which enter into its composition as 
upon the combining ratio of those materials, which constitutes its 
form. When Empedocles resolved bone into definite proportions 
of his four clements, he was not far from realising that this com- 
bining ratio is the form which makes bone what it is% So, too, 
with the sense-organ, It also has its combining ratio which con- 
stitutes its form, and this form, again, is the faculty residing in 
the organ. Hfence sense as a whole, and each special sense, is a 
form, because it is the determiningy proportion or combining ratio 
of the tissues composing the organ*® In perceiving, form receives 
and apprehends form. In order that it may perceive all the quali- 
ties which come within its range, the sense must be neutral or 
indifferent to all, must be a mean between the opposite extremes 
which it can perceive and be actually neither of them“ In the 
organ of sense the constituent elements are blended in a certain 
way, «og. the finger has a certain temperature. But, as by the 
definition percciving is qualitative change, this temperature must 
be capable of variation in the direction of either extreme or of 
any grade intermediate to the extremes, and the constituent 
elements of the organ of sense must be blended in such a way 
as to allow of this. This possibility of variation serves to explain 
the discriminating power which attaches both to sense as a whole 
and to the single special senses. Whatever is intermediate be- 
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tween two extremes is differently related to the one and to the 
other. In Aristotelian language, any point in the middle of a line 
is the beginning of the line in relation to one extremity, the end 
of the line in relation to the other. The single sense sight dis- 
criminates two shades of colour. It is in a certain relation to the 
first when it perceives the first, it is in a different relation to the 
second when it perceives the second. The discrimination measures 
the difference between these two relations. 

The parallel between sense as a whole and the separate special 
senses extends to the objects directly perceived. The objects which 
the special senses directly perceive are known by two marks: they 
cannot be perceived by another special sense and the appropriate 
special sense cannot be mistaken about them!'. The objects not 
exclusively bclonging to this or that special sense, but perceived by 
two or more special senses, are referred to sense as a whole, often 
called sensus communis. Such percepts are shape and magnitude, 
unity and number, motion, rest and time. They include what 
Democritus considered and Locke called the primary qualities of 
body. About this common function of sense as a whole there has 
been much needless mystification. The sentient soul is one, anc 
all the more important and more intellectual of its functions belong 
to it in virtue of this unity. As one, it perceives the common 
sensibles ; as one, it pronounces judgments of identity and differ- 
ence between sensibles; as a single faculty attendant upon each 
and every special sense, it is self-conscious% That to sense as a 
whole, the so-called sexsuvs communis, should be assigned functions 
which in degree, if not in kind’, excced those of the separate special 
senses, necd not surprise us. Fer in sense we have a whole which 
is something more than the sum of its different parts. Analysis 
into its elements does not completely explain it, nor will the simple 
addition of these elements reproduce what was subjected to 
analysis. The operation of this single faculty is temporarily 
arrested in slecp, permanently in death. Lastly, to this faculty 
belong imagination, dreams and memory, which we are now to 
discuss. 
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Sensation is defined as the production of an effect in the sense- 
Images and organ, a part of the body, by an external object. It 
a is, then, a movement or impression affecting the body 
and, so far as we are conscious of it, the sensitive soul as well. Now 
this movement does not always vanish with the disappearance of 
the object which caused it. Instances may be given of its 
persistence, as our inability at first to see in a darkened room if we 
have just left the sunlight ; or what is known as the after-image 
{more correctly, the after-percept) when, if we close our eyes after 
looking at the sun, we see a succession of images of it in different 
colours’. It is by facts like these that Aristotle explains 
imagination. He defines it as a motion generated by actual per- 
ception, a motion distinct from, yet similar to, the motion which 
constituted the original sensation’, or, as Hobbes translates, “ All 
fancies are motions within us, reliques of those made in the sense.” 
In order to learn how wide is the range of the imaginative faculty 
we must turn to the tracts on Sleep and Memory. Sense itself is 
often mistaken in regard to the common sensibles and the things 
to which sensible qualitics belong, for example, as to what the 
coloured or sonorous body is and where it is‘: and these errors 
of sense are shared in and increased by imagination, especially 
when the sensible object is perceived from a distance. Illusion in 
gencral is due to the difference between imagination and judgment 
and between the standards they employ® It may sometimes be 
corrected by one sense coming to the aid of another, as when the 
object perceived as double by crossed fingers is seen to be single. 
The illusion that objects seem to move past us, when we in fact are 
travelling past them, implies that a movement is set up in the eye 
of the same kind as would occur if we were stationary and the 
objects themselves were in motion, In fact, the bodily movement 
induces a picture of the very object which might have been its 
cause. It is to the imaginative faculty that dreams must be 
ascribed’. Sleep is the arrest of the sensitive faculty as a whole 
or seusus communis, by which when awake we are conscious that 
we are awake and have sensations®’. Plants, having no sensation, 
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do not sleep. In order that sense, which is charged with motive 
as well as perceptive functions, may recover from fatigue, sleep ts 
necessary’, and it is brought about ultimately by the process of 
nutrition®, An evaporation from the food in the stomach rises to 
the head‘, is there cooled and descends, causing a feeling of 
drowsiness. The surface of the body is cooled and what heat there 
is in the system collects about the heart® It is clear that dreaming 
is not a function proper to sense as a whole nor to any spectal 
sense, much less to understanding or opinion® Yet the timages 
seen in dreams have sensible qualities. It only remains to refer 
dreaming to the same faculty as illusions in our waking hours. 
The residual movements in the organs are no doubt present in the 
daytime, but at night, when the action of the spectal senses ts 
suspended’ and the environment is peaccful, the imagination ts 
most active’, Then et Aypothesi these persistent effects reach and 
stimulate the central organ of sense. We are mast Hable to 
illusions when labouring uncer cmotion or morbid states", as, fear 
example, when a patient in sickness mistakes figures on the wall 
for real animals” and even makes bodily movements to escape: froin 
them. In sleep, again, the judging faculty is weak", owing to the 
increasing pressure of blood around the heart'™ There are, of 
course, cases in which dreams are the result of setnt-conseious 
sensations, half-heard sounds or half-seen lights", which would have 
escaped attention in our waking hours: and reflections and ideves 
are often added to them™, But in itself dreamin: is simply the 
result of the movement of our sensations curing the porta of sleeps 
as such*, Dreams are movements which give rise toe images within 
our serse-organs", 

The most important of all our images are those of memory. Tf 
Memory- imagining is consciously referred to an carlier per- 
uae: ception of which the image is a copy, then we call it 
memory”, For memory there are two conditions, the affection mew 
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present, and the perception of time’; in other words, not only 
images, but images regarded as decayed copies of earlier im- 
pressions, and this involves the perception of time. By memory 
we see distance, not indeed in space, but in time? As memory is 
not confined to man, but extends to some of the lower animals, 
these latter must be credited with the imaginative faculty and the 
perception of time®. Here are very promising beginnings of a 
comparative psychology, which Aristotle, though he desiderated it 
in his predecessors, did very little himself to supply. His denial of 
understanding to brutes was a prejudice which a little research 
would have been able to surmount. As a matter of fact, he not 
only holds absolutely that, though the lower animals remember, 
they have no reasoning power, but, further, that, if memory were a 
function of pure intelligence alone, even man himself could not 
remember, since intellectual acts cannot be remembered fer se‘. 
What, then, can be remembered? The instrument of memory is 
the image. Hence whatever can be presented as an image can be 
directly remembered, all that cannot be presented as an image can 
only be remembered indirectly by means of the images with which 
it is associated. But how can we know the past which is not 
present, if our only instrument is a present affection, the image 
which survives after the original impression is gone'? Let us 
revert to the formation of images. The fact that a present move- 
ment of sensation sets up a subsidiary movement of imagination 
may be expressed in a different way, if we employ the metaphor of 
an finpression, by which perception has been so often illustrated". 
The act of perceiving, as it were, stamps a particular impression 
upon the sense-organ, as a seal ring stamps an impression upon 
wax. This impression, which remains, is a potential image so long 
as it is latent, an actual image when we become conscious that it is 
still present. Is it, then, this image, the reproduced impression, and 
not that of which it is an image, which we remember? If so, it 
may be urged, remembrance is not of the past at all. At that rate 
we might just as well suppose that in actual sensation also we sce 
and hear what is not present to sense ; an objection which cuts at 
the very root of every representative theory of perception. The 
objection is met by pointing out that tn a certain way it is true that 
actual perception has for its object what is not present”. Wesee a 
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likeness of an absent person: the picture is present, the original is 
not. The picture, though numerically one and the same, may be 
regarded in two ways, either as a simple picture or, in relation to 
the original, as a likeness. Apply this to the memory-image. . [t, 
too, may be regarded in itself simply as an image before the mind, 
or in relation to something else of which it is a representation. If 
viewed in the latter aspect, it is a memorial or reminder of an 
earlier perception which it recalls. It is distinguished from other 
images by its reference to time past and by the fact that it is, what 
many images are not, a copy or representation. Memory may 
accordingly be defined not simply as a retention, but rather as a 
reference, of a mental presentation as a likeness to the original of 
which itis a likeness. All representations are likewise presentations. 
Images are before us in memory, in present sensation and in 
expectation, whether hope, fear, or desire, but we refer these 
images to the past, the present, and the future respectively In all 
three cases something is presented, and the only way of distinguish- 
ing them is the accompanying perception of time, one of the 
common sensibles. Confusion of memory with imagination is one 
case of hallucination: thus Antipheron of Oreus was a type of 
mental derangement when he mistook what he only fancied 
for a past experience*. So far, then, like imagining ino veneral, 
memory is a function of sensus comununis, and hence it is to the 
central organ of sense that we must refer this movement or 
impression or image, or whatever else we call the corporeal change 
in question. 

The distinction between memory and reminiscence or recollec- 
tion is never very clearly stated by Aristotle, but, if we attend te 
what he says about acquiring knowledge ancl reacquiting: it. Le. 
about learning for the first time and learning over ayain what we 
have forgotten (neither of which, of course, is to be identified with 
memory or recollection), it seems that the case may be put as 
follows®, When we retain what we learn, whether by sunse or 
thought, we are said to remember. Recollection implies the 
recovery of what has temporarily been obscured without poaingr 
through the process of re-learning, and this whether the recovery 
is due to voluntary effort or is involuntary. We can remember 
without recollecting, if the image has never been lost, but is latent 
or potentially existent in us. When we recollect by voluntary 
effort we are conscious that it is lost and seek to recover it. Llere 
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I cite at length the account given by Wallace, p. xcv: “ Recollec- 
tion may take place either intentionally or unintentionally : we 
may, that is to say, recall some event of past experience either 
accidentally as it were or by the help of a distinct effort to call it 
back to mind; but in either case it is regulated by certain laws 
which it is one of the great psychological merits of Aristotle to 
have tabulated for us. The laws which thus express the mode 
in which the mind attempts to recall its past impressions are what 
have commonly been designated since Aristotle’s day, the Laws of 
the Association of Ideas. But to Aristotle, it must be added, the 
laws in question have little or none of the significance which they 
have acquired in the hands of modern inquirers. To him they are 
simply a statement of the manner in which we seek to regain some 
fragments of knowledge which have for the moment got outside 
our consciousness. Recollection in short being the recalling of our 
past impressions, it follows that the success of our efforts to recall 
them will depend to no inconsiderable extent on the degree to 
which we can recall the order in which other impressions stood to 
that of which we are in search. But our impressions follow one 
another in memory in an order similar to that in which the actual 
sensations succeeded one another. Recollection thus involves 
a study of the laws of sequence in the order of our ideas: and 
Aristotle analyses the method of recalling past impressions in the 
following manner. ‘When engaged in recollection we seek to 
excite some of our previous movements, until we come to that 
which the movement or impression of which we are in search was 
wont to follow. And hence we seek to reach this preceding 
impression by starting in our thought from an object present to us 
or something else whether it be similar, contrary or contiguous to 
that of which we are in search; recollection taking place in this 
manner because the movements are in one case identical, in another 
case cuincident and in the last case partly overlap’ Similarity, 
contrariety and contiguity are thus to Aristotle the three principles 
by which for purposes of recollection our ideas and impressions 
have to be guided. Our sensuous movements and impressions really 
follow one another in an order corresponding to that of external 
nature. Thus, the more order and arrangement there is in the 
elements of our experience—the better connected our ideas are— 
the more easily will they be remembered*. And again the greater 
number of times we have established a connection between our 
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ideas, the greater will be the ease with which we can recall them. 
Habit in short becomes a second nature: and the constant con- 
junction of two phenomena in outer experience will lead to their 
being so completely connected in the mind that the one will never 
show itself without the other?.” 

I have reserved to the last the highest employment of mental 
images in the service of the intellect. It is impossible to think 
without such an image before the mind* When we are contem- 
plating the object of thought, we must have an image before us. 
The past experience which we remember includes not only 
perceptions, but thoughts, and the reference of the image to 
sensus communis compels Aristotle to declare that nothing but 
what is sensible is remembered directly, fer se, ancl that the whole 
of our thoughts, notions and conceptions are remembered indirectly, 
per acctdens. Our thinking is conditioned by continuity, Le. oxten- 
sion, and by time. Just as in proving a geometrical proposition we 
are aware that the size of the figure does not affect the proof, but 
we nevertheless draw the figure of a determinate size, so in 
thinking, even though the object is not quantitative, we think of it 
as a quantum, and, if it is quantitative but indefinite, we neverthe- 
less think of it as of a definite size*, What affections of sense are 
to the sensitive faculty, such images are to the thinking soul’. The 
total loss of a sense cuts off the man from all the knowledge 
available through that sense*’, Without the sensations in question 
he will not have the corresponcing images, and without them he 
cannot have the thoughts ancl conceptions. Intellect itself does 
not think external things without the aid Of sense-perception® 
‘Further, the use of images in thinking implies their usc in that 
process of deliberation in which the mind balances the present 
against the future, and after due calculation decides upon a course 
of action’. When reason is obscured by passion, images of sense 
themselves directly move to action, and such images control the 
movements of the lower animals generally*. 

Intellect forms the subject of Book HL, cc. 4-8. But the 
detailed treatment there by no means exhausts what 
is said about it in the treatise. It will be convenient 
to collect here the more important of the scattered remarks 


Intellect. 
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previously made on thinking, on intellect, or even on the soul, 
where the context suggests that Aristotle, like Plato, is using soul 
for that which thinks. 

If to think is a species of imagining or not independent of 
imagining, even thinking could not exist apart from body. 
Anaxagoras made soul the moving cause when he said that 
intelligence set the universe in motion. But, whereas Democritus 
absolutely identified mind with soul and did not use the term mind 
to denote a faculty conversant with truth, Anaxagoras was less 
consistent. He often made mind the cause of goodness and order; 
elsewhere he identified it with soul, as when he attributed it to all 
animals, great and small, high and low. And yet, Aristotle adds, 
mind in the sense of intelligence is not so widely distributed as 
soul or vital principle. Anaxagoras took mind as his first principle 
and said it alone of all existing things is simple, unmixed, pure. 
He attributed to one and the same principle that it knows and 
that it causes motion. Mind, according to him, is impassive and 
has nothing in common with anything else?. 

The criticism? of the Tiaeus suggests that in Aristotle’s 
opinion the mind in the universe is not a magnitude; it is one and 
continuous in the same sense as the process of thinking, which 
consists of a series of thoughts; the unity of these thoughts is a 
unity of succession, the unity of number, not that of a magnitude. 
Hence, mind not being continuous like a magnitude, there are two 
alternatives: either it has no parts, or it has parts and is con- 
tinuous, but not like a magnitude. A magnitude is incapable of 
thinking ; if mind can apprehend with any one of its parts, it need 
not revolve nor have magnitude; it has to think two kinds of 
objects, the one kind divisible, the other indivisible. Thinking, as 
we know it, has limits which determine it, viz. the end in view or 
the new truths that the thinker discovers. Both thinking and 
inference bear far more analogy to rest or pause than to motion. 
In thinking the thinker ought to realise happiness. Thinking is 
the essence of the mind. Many held that entanglement in the 
body was a hindrance to thought ; a satisfactory theory ought to 
explain why the thinking soul is enclosed in the body and ‘under 
what conditions of the body. 

In criticising the doctrine of harmony, he asks, what part of the 
bodily compound combining with the rest, can we assume to be 
intellect?? In another connexion Aristotle says that intellect 
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would seem to be a self-existing substance which comes into play in 
us and is in itself imperishable, in spite of senile decay. Thought 
and its exercise are enfeebled when something internal is destroyed, 
but the intellect in itself is impassive. Memory, love and hate are 
not affections of the intellect, which is something more divine and 
is impassive’. In criticising Empedocles, Aristotle remarks that it 
is impossible for soul, and still more impossible for intellect, to have 
anything superior to it and overruling it, to it belongs a natural 
priority and authority*. It is difficult to conjecture what part of 
the body intellect holds together or how it can hold together any 
part’, After soul has been defined, we are told that there is as yet 
no evidence to show whether intellect is, like some of the other 
faculties of soul, really inseparable and only logically separable, 
from the rest, It would seem to be a distinct species of soul and 
capable of separation, as the immortal from the perishable*. 
Sensation is of particulars, knowledge of universals, which are in a 
manner in the soul itself. Hence it is in our power to think 
whenever we please®, To think is not the same thing as to have 
sensation, though they were identified by the ancients, who believed 
both to be corporeal changes. Nor is thinking the same as 
imagination or as belicf?. Imagination leads to action in the lower 
animals because they have no intellect, and sometimes in man 
when intellect is obscured by passion, discase or sleep* 

What conclusions can be drawn from these scattered remarks ? 
Apparently in one passage we have a choice of alternatives : cither 
intellect is without parts (and therefore by the presuppositions of 
the Aristotelian system must be immaterial and an energy), or it ts 
something continuous, which is, however, continuous only like a 
number or series, by sequence, and not by coherence, ke a 
magnitude A bodily organ, which has parts, would alone secure 
the continuity of coherence ; and for such an organ there is, or so 
Aristotle believed, no evidence. With this agrees the tentative 
assumption that intellect is something impassive, independent and 
imperishable, since its decay in the individual is an accident and 
not its real essence. 

The account of intellect in Book IIL, cc. 4—8, is condensed and 
imperfect and falls far short of the clearness which marks the 
exposition of sense-perception. Intellect is especially concerned 
with quiddities and universals. It employs no bodily organ, for of 
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the functions of the nervous system Aristotle and his contem- 
poraries had no idea. It contains a divine element, which is 
independent of the body and immortal. This summary tells us 
hardly any more than we have collected from the casual or 
polemical remarks in the previous part of the treatise. But 
Aristotle might fairly claim to have set before us his view both of 
(1) the difference between intellect and sense, and (2) the way in 
which thinking comes about: and this is all he promised at the 
outset’. 

(1) There is an analogy between sense and intellect, there is 
also a difference. Both furnish knowledge, both pass judgments, 
both are intermittent, sometimes in act, sometimes not. When in 
activity both have an object, the transition from the dormant 
power to its actual exercise does not depend upon sense alone or 
upon thought alone, and, when the activity is over, the alteration 
thus undergone leaves intellect absolutely, and sense to a great 
degree, unaffected. Sensitivity in the abstract is a form which 
knows or apprehends sensible forms. Similarly intellect is a form 
which knows or apprehends intelligible forms*. Moreover, in both 
sensation and intellection alike at the moment of apprehension, 
there is identity between the form which apprehends and the form 
which is apprehended. Again, sense-perception is always true of 
its own appropriate object, and similarly thinking is always true in 
respect of quiddities®. On the other hand, the external object which 
stimulates the sense-faculty to activity is an individual, a particular, 
and it is external to the percipient; whereas the universals, the forms 
which we think, are present in the understanding, at any rate, of the 
mature man. Sensation cannot dispense with a bodily organ, a part 
of the body appropriated to its special ‘functions. For intellect no 
such organ can be discovered. Yet, when a sense-organ is wanting, 
the action of intellect is impeded, for all knowledge through that 
sense is cut off Moreover, excess in the sensible fatigues or 
destroys the organ of sense, but the activity of thinking cannot 
be thus impaired. Again, intellect is the higher faculty of the two 
and implies the lower ; the lower does not imply the higher. For 
actual thinking the indispensable condition is the presence of a 
mental image, for, as we saw above, we think of nothing apart 
from continuity. Even when the object conceived is not itself 
a quantum, we nevertheless think of it as such. And we never 
think of objects without thinking them in time® 
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(2) The process of thinking an object is explained in much the 
same way as the process of perceiving an object by sense. In spite 
of the differences stated above, both, as acts of apprehending, are 
assimilated to the process of reciprocal action between physical 
bodies. Apprehension is reception of form. If the mind knows 
objects by receiving them, since nothing receives what it already 
has, it must be assumed to be at first without them; and further, so 
long as it remains capable of thinking, the same condition must be 
fulfilled for every fresh act. Hence intellect must be itmpassive, 
suffering in no way by the change from power to act and, since it 
thinks all things or, in other words, is capable of receiving all forms, 
it must in itself be devoid of any form, though at the same time it 
“provides room for forms.” It may be called, then, a mere 
aptitude or capacity to think. Until it actually thinks them, it ts 
none of its objects, but becomes cach object in turn when it thinks 
that object. In physical action there is a transference of essence 
or form: in combustion the form of heat is transferred from tire 
actually alight to combustible fuel. When a white object Is 
perceived, the form of whiteness is transferred from the object te 
the eye and, as there is but one such form, is the same in the 
percipient sense as in the external object. And so when we think 
a stone, a horse, a triangle, the form or essence in our mind, the 
object of thought, is identically one with the form or essence outside 
in verum natura. As a contribution to the theory of knowleduc, 
this explanation is adequate. External things affeet our sense. 
By sense we apprehend hot and cold and whatever other sensible 
qualitics are accidents of flesh’. We think cach sensible equality, 
generalising and abstracting the universals, of which sense by itself 
informs us only per aecidens. The substance in which the attributes 
inhere, which is said to be indirectly perceived by sense, is directly 
judged and known by thought. 

50° far intellect has been treated as one. It is possible to apply 
to this unity the analysis which resolves particular things. When 
nature gencrates or art produces a concrete particular. three 
conditions are fulfilled. There is the efficient agent transmitting 
form, there is the passive recipient upon which form is impressed, 
and there is, lastly, the result of the process, the new particular inte 
which matter impressed by form has been made. To manufacture 
a brazen sphere, we need the craftsman with the design in his 
mind and brass to receive that design. The form of a sphere is 
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impressed upon the brass and a new particular is made, precisely 
as the form of humanity is transmitted from father to son’ Our 
knowledge and actual thinking answer to the manufactured 
product, they are generated in the receptive intellect by something 
which must be assumed in intellect itself to correspond to the 
efficient cause. That which on one view is the reception of essence, 
is on another the spontaneous transition from potence toact. This 
is true of sense. Sense becomes like its object, in quality identical 
therewith. But it is just as true to say that sense has risen from 
the lower stage of potence to the higher stage of act and realised 
itself in full activity. So, again, thinking is reception of the form 
or essence, but it is just as true to say that intellect has risen from 
the lower stage of potence to the higher stage of act and realised 
itself in full activity. Perception, it is true, cannot be explained 
without assuming interference from without. The occasion which 
supplies the stimulus to the transition must be something given. 
With thought it is different. The occasion, the stimulus, are not 
external, but internal. I may say, if I like, that my potential or 
passive intellect has been acted upon and educed into actuality : 
but what brought this about? A mental agent, the active intellect, 
has called forth this activity and produced the thought. In my 
individual experience the power to think precedes actual thinking, 
but the transition cannot be explained except by assuming the 
prior existence of the efficient cause which brought it about. This 
point once reached and the unity of intellect being resolved into 
agent and patient, it follows that the agent which we postulate 
must have the same attributes as the patient, of which we have 
experience. It must be separable, impassive and unmixed, because 
its essence is activity, as the essence of the other factor is poten- 
tiality. Could it be actually separated and exist independently, it 
would be eternal. But this eternity is not communicated to the 
other factor of intellect, or to the intellect as a whole. Is such a 
hypothesis necessary? Can the potential intellect be affected by 
external things? So far as these things have matter in them, they 
are objects of thought only potentially. The intelligible forms are 
implicit in the sensible forms, and intellect er hypothest has no 
special bodily organ. But so far as knowable things are pure 
forms, no such expedient is required. The question, then, why an 
active’ intellect is introduced, may be thus answered. It is in 
order to provide a cause of that transition from potence to act 


which takes place whenever we actually think. 
1 Metaph. 1032 a 12—1033 b 26, 
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The difficulty in understanding what Aristotle did or did not 
Diverse inter. intend by this analysis of the intellect, or rather this 
er distinction of the intellect which makes from the 
intellect which becomes, is notorious. The scanty comments of 
Theophrastus! develop various lines of acute criticism, which in my 
judgment are not incompatible with an acceptance of the doctrine. 
So much is clear, that Theophrastus considered intellect in both its 
forms, as making and becoming, to be our human intellect, which ts 
connatural and in us from birth to death, though its origin is 
elsewhere. In face of the difficulties which he is at pains to 
develop he seems content to regard the passive intellect dependent 
upon the body and the human intellect which results from the 
union of the passive with the active as in a sense distinct, yet as in 
another sense one nature, in so far as the two are related to one 
another as matter and form are in the unitary thing. That the 
active intellect exists ger se in man independent of the passive ts 
nowhere stated or implied either by Aristotle or Theophrastus. 
From a casual criticism by Themistius® it appears that certain of 
his predecessors had identified the active intellect with the 
premisses from which all our knowledge is derived and with the 
knowledge itself which we gradually acquire. Alexander of 
Aphrodisias*, who endeavoured to preserve faithfully the teaching 
of Aristotle and to present it as consistent, distinguished a material 
intellect ancl an intellect zv A@driu, which the former becomes by 
actual thinking and reception of the intelligible form. The matertil 
intellect is the mere aptitude for thinking: this is a power or 
faculty of the individual human seul, the form of the body. Lastly, 
there ts the active intellect which is not a faculty or part of the 
human soul, though it is in it from birth to death whenever we 
actually think : not only when we think it or any of the immaterial 
forms with which it is identical, but also when we think forms in 
matter, for it is only through the agency of the active intellect that 
actual thinking is possible. Being wholly immaterial, enerpy 
devoid of all matter and potentiality, it always is, even when it is 
not thought by men; it is an eternal, imperishable, self-existent 
substance. There can be but one such substance: it must conse- 
quently be identified with the deity, the first cause of motion in the 
universe, whose nature and essence is activity, the energy of 


1 See Appendix, p. 58g sq. 
7 yo2, 32 sqq. L., 189, 17 syq. Sp. This view follows from an extremely one-sided 
Interpretation of the statement that vobs is r& vonrd. 

8 De An, 80, 16-—g2, 11, AMantissa 106, 19-—113, 24. 
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thinking. In individual men it supervenes as something coming 
in from outside. It finds in the capacity of thinking which does 
belong to the human soul an instrument ready for its use, upon 
which it can work and produce actual thinking. As to the reason 
why men think not always, Alexander has no better explanation to 
offer than a suggestion of his teacher’, that the craftsman is still a 
craftsman even when he has laid aside his tools. The eclectic 
Themistius? refused to identify the active intellect with the deity 
outside man. He appeals to two expressions of the master 
(1) “that these differences must be present in the soul,” (2) “this 
alone is immortal and eternal,’ which he thinks Alexander's 
interpretation forces out of their natural meaning. As to (1) 
Alexander has his own explanation to offer, according to which the 
active intellect, and therefore the deity, is in our mind whenever we 
think: but there is some force in the contention that Aristotle 
would never have described the deity as “alone” immortal and 
eternal. However, the point in which Themistius agrees with 
Alexander is more important than the points in which they differ. 
He fully admits that the active intellect is one and the same in all 
men, it is distributed among different individuals as light is divided 
into single rays. Of the other commentators, the Neo-Platonist 
Simplicius* distorts Aristotle’s account in order, as far as possible, 
to adapt it to his own philosophical presuppositions. According to 
him, the rational human soul is one immortal substance, It has 
three states: in the first it remains in itself; this is the active 
intellect. In the second it enters the body; it then knows nothing, 
but is the pure potentiality of thought. Intellect of the first stage 
acts upon intellect of the second stage, and the result is the third 
stage, when intellect is 77 Aadbztu and acquires knowledge. The 
passive intellect is mortal, because it ceases to be passive and is 
absorbed in the higher or active intellect. It is not worth while to 
pursue the course of speculation further among Arabian philoso- 
phers and the schoolmen, in both of whom the theological bias is 
unmistakeable. Avicenna‘ was an original thinker who exerted a 

1 fJantissa 110, 4 WKovoea Sé wept vod rol Oipabey wapa ’Apiororédous, & dterwoduny 
xré. If this is not a pleasant fiction, which would be more incongruous in Alexander 
than the one joke in Thucydides (4 Adwr éyéAace), we must acquiesce in Zeller’s con- 
jecture *Apseoroxdéous, Pail. der Gr. 1v.3, p. 785. 

2 98, 12—109, 3 H, 181, 3-200, 25 Sp. 

3 217, 23 SQQ-, 243, [0—245, 2, 246, 10-~248, 17. 

* I have not studied the mediaeval philosophers at first hand. Fox my acquaintance 
with them I am indebted mainly to Zabarella, Brentano, Psychologie des Aristoteles, 


pp- 8 sqq., who gives copious extracts, Ueberweg, Geschichte der Philosophie, Siebeck, 
Geschichte der Psychologie. 
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great influence on his successors; but neither his distinction of 
universals, azte res, in vebus, post ves, nor his doctrine that these 
universals are at once substantial forms in things outside us and 
intelligible forms to the mind which thinks them by abstraction 
has any direct Aristotelian authority, and when he makes both 
forms alike emanate from the active intellect and ultimately from 
God, this doctrine becomes nearly akin to that of the Neo-Platonists. 
Averrocs and Aquinas, though both professing to interpret Aristotle, 
modify his doctrines to suit their own preconceptions. «s\ccordingr 
to the former, neither passive intellect nor active intellect is part of 
the human soul as defined in the definition. In scholastic language 
each is forma assistens, superveniens and not ferma dans esse 
homintz. Fach is immortal and each is one and the same in all 
men. According to Aquinas, active intellect as well as passive 
intellect is a faculty of the rational human soul, which was created 
by the will of God and is yet immortal, having the power as form 
to provide a vehicle for itself after it is separated from its present 
body. Regarded as interpretations of z\ristotle’s doctrine, these 
two conflicting views, which divided the allegiance of the later 
schoolmen, cannot both be right, but may both be wrong. Aristotle 
himself was free from the preconceptions of his two commentators: 
he was not a Moslem mystic nor a Christian theologian. 

These successive attempts to fill in the meayre outline 
presented by the text of De Anon proceed in two directions. 
Either they make the two intellects two faculties of the human 
soul, or they seek to identify one, if net both, of them, with an 
intelligence outside man. Alexander, Averroes, and in modern 
times, Ravaisson and Renan, have gone to the greatest lengths in 
the latter direction. ut, if the act of thinking is independent of, 
or alien to, man’s nature, how can the aptitude for thinking he any 
longer a part of it? Averroes no doubt is consistent: he dechures 
the passive intellect also to be an immaterial substance and ne part 
of the soul which is the form of the human body. But, in order to 
maintain this, he is obliged to do violence to the language of the 
treatise. In particular, his vzrtus cogtfativa, with which, according 
to him, the definition of soul endows man, has to be divorced from 
intellect proper and reduced nearly to the level of sensus counaunis 
or imagination, J¢ven then he is unable to explain why, after the 
definition of soul has been obtained, it should have been left an 
open question whether intellect properly so called is or is not a 
part of the soul!, or why it should be designated as a “ part” when 

1413 13-—-26, 41K a 8 Hh. 
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at last it comes up for special treatment?, But in fact all views in 
which human intellect or a part of it is identified with the activity 
of divine intellect are met by the same insoluble difficulty: what is 
to be made of the intellect which becomes all things? Modern 
enquirers are hopelessly divided as to what the passive intellect is. 
Trendelenburg answers “all the lower faculties in contradistinction 
to the active intellect?,” Zeller “the sum of those faculties of 
representation which go beyond imagination and sensible percep- 
tion and yet fall short of that higher Thought, which has found 
peace in perfect unity with its object*,” Ravaisson “the universal 
potentiality in the world of ideas‘,” Brentano “ imagination,” 
Hertling “the cognitive faculty of the sensitive part®,” and 
Hammond, if I understand him rightly, “the life of sensation as a 
potentially rational mass,” “the sum of the deliverances of sense- 
perception and their re-wrought form in memory and phantasy, 
regarded as potentiality”.” The last two would seem almost to 
identify its functions with those of sensus communis as a judging 
faculty. Now these various answers do not accord with the 
description in De Azzma of the process and act of thinking, 
whether as apprehension of the intelligible object or as the 
judgment which makes two concepts one; they do not fit either 
the conception of intellect zz habitu, the process by which 
knowledge is acquired, or the sharp distinction drawn between 
a thought and a mental image. Thinking is not the same as 
receiving or retaining or remembering or judging the percepts of 
sense, which are all individual and lack the universality required. 
Abstraction alone renders thought possible, and abstraction cannot 
be restricted to the active intellect. Again, all the operations of 
thought imply a single judging power. This position, which 
Aristotle has maintained for sense, he would certainly maintain as 
strongly for thought. When he controverts the Protagorean maxim 
and points out that it must lead to universal relativity, he contends 
that there is such a thing as absolute existence, a something 
determinate in itself apart from all relations, for presentation of an 
object implies a subject to whom the object is presented®. The 


1 4294 Lo, 

- 4 ae ‘*Omnes illas, quae praecedunt, facultates,in unum quasi nodum collectas, 
quatenus ad res cogitandas postulantur, vofv raOyrixdy dictas esse iudicamus.”’ 

* Aristotle, 11. p. 102 Eng. Tr. 

4 Essai sur la Mélaphysique a’ Aristote, 1., pp. 586 sqq.: cf. 11., pp. 17, 19. 

5 Psychologie, p. 208 sq. 

8 Materie u. Form, p. 174. 

7 pp. lxxxiii sq. 8 Metaph. 1011 a 17-—20. 
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object of thought, then, implies a thinking subject. If these 
modern interpreters were right in equating the intellect which 
becomes with one or other of the lower faculties or with the sum of 
them, then the functions of these faculties would be identical with 
the function of thought, so far as the intellect becomes all things. 
But the lower faculties, sense and imagination, never succeed in 
obtaining an object which is a true universal. 

If, however, we vindicate the right to think for the intellect 
which becomes all objects and is said to be iz Aabitu when it 
acquires knowledge, it would seem that this can only be done at 
the expense of the intellect which makes all objects. The functions 
of the latter are then reduced within the narrowest compass, 
According to some, it does not really think at all, it does little more 
than “illuminate” the mental imaye, thus facilitating the abstrac- 
tion of the universal form. But Aristotle speaks of its perpetual 
activity, he says there is no intermission in its thought! Yet it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that determinations so unlike is 
“pure potentiality” and “incessant activity” refer to the same 
thing under two different aspects. IJeach describes it abstractly, 
and, to know the whole, the two determinations must be conibined. 
If there is within us a thought which is continuous ancl always in 
activity, at any rate experience does not tell us so%, it can only be 
a conclusion of reason. Ifow, then, did «Aristotle reconcile this con- 
clusion with the facts? Apparently he mace this thinking latent. 
The intellect always thinks, but we do not remember. This, then, 
is what the attribute “ potential” means as applied to the intellects; 
and this agrees with the conception of the powers or faculties of 
the soul in general, which are permanent possessions, all dormant 
and unconscious, until roused to activity in conscivusness, Tere 
we may recall a previous use of the antithesis between potential 
and actual in Aristotle’s account of imagination. The images or 
survivals of sensation are not always present to consciousness, yet 
Aristotle treats them as still in existence; they continue, he says, 
in the organs of sense, they are potential images while they are 
dormant, actual iinages when they are revived and reappcur, as we 
should say, in consciousness‘. It may be worth while to hazard the 
conjecture that the intellect which does not consciously think is 

1 So, at least, I understand 430 a 22. 

2 Cf. Anal. Post. 1. 19) gg bb 25 wérepov...al ees...dvolca: hedpdacsy. 

4 Aristotle conceives voyra to be directly presented, much as meuderm psyche piats 
conceive perceptual objects to be directly presented and to form a perceptual continuum. 
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similarly described as potential intellect, and yet all the time its 
thoughts are there, though its incessant activity is subconscious. 
It will be seen that, though I do not entirely agree with Wallace, I 
nevertheless recognise a certain element of truth in his solution of 
the difficulty. He thus conceives the relation of the two intellects : 
“the creative reason is the faculty which constantly interprets and 
as it were keeps up an intelligible world for experience to operate 
upon, while the receptive reason is the intellect applyine itself in 
all the various processes which fill our minds with the materials of 
knowledge.” And again: “the two it must be remembered are not 
‘two reasons’: they are merely different szodes of viewing the 
work of reason*.” 

In the account of sense and thought, with which we have been 
Desire and hitherto mainly occupied, the cognitive element is very 
Spon prominent. It is natural to infer that our philosopher 
regards man chiefly on the intellectual side, as a spectator of the 
universe, a being who contemplates. And this impression would 
seem to be confirmed when we learn from the fics wherein 
man’s chief good consists. But no Greek could overlook the other 
side of human nature. The conclusions of the A¢thics must be 
taken in conjunction with the wider gencralisations of the Polzzzcs; 
and, if the self or ego is identical with intellect, intellect is practical 
as well as theoretic. The true is in the same class with the good; 
good, real or apparent, is the goal of all striving and effort. With 
his teleological bias, Aristotle would have endorsed the words of a 
modern psychologist*: “ Looking broadly at the progress of life, as 
it ascends through the animal kingdom and onwards through the 
history of man, it secms safe to say that knowledge is always a 
means to ends, is never an end by itself—till at length it becomes 
interesting and satisfying in itself. Psychologically, then, the sole 
function of perception and intellection is to guide action and 

1 p. xeviil. 

2p. cxv. Wallace was not alone in holding that Aristotle never intended to afhrm 
two distinct intellects, but only to distinguish two phases or aspects of the one intellect. 
A similar view is maintained on very different grounds by Bullinger, Vzs-ZLehve, pp. 34894-5 
and by Mr F. Granger, Class. Kev. V1. pp. 298—Zor, who states it as follows: ‘‘the reason 
is passive and affected by corporeal conditions, so far as it uses the garrdopara, grasping 
the «f3y from among them. It is purely active only when it concerns itself with 
vonrd, among which itself is included.” Cf. Brandis, Gesch. der Antw. 1. p. 518, 
Handbuch, ut. b, 1178. Kampe and Grote came to the conclusion that intellect, though 
separable from the human hody, is not separable from body in general. They affirm that 
it has for its necessary substratum the ether, the most divine of the elements: Kampe, 
Erkenntnisstheorte, pp. 12—49, Grote, Aristotle, U. p. 220 sqq. See, however, Zeller, 


Aristotle, i. p. 95, ” 2, Eng. Tr. 
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subserve volition—more generally, to promote self-conservation and 
betterment.” In De ¢lzuzma, a professedly biological treatise, with 
the soul in all living things for its subject, this part of the enquiry 
is not pushed far’. The main outlines are given, but we must look 
elsewhere, and particularly to the &7#zcs, for further details. The 
problem is presented in a very simple fashion. In the animal 
world motion, in the sense of locomotion, is an all-pervading fact, 
and but slight observation suffices to show that this motion is not 
random or irregular, but is directed to an end. To what power or 
faculty, then, is it to be ascribed? The nutritive faculty, Aristotle 
thinks, sufficiently accounts for movements of growth and decay, 
whether in animals or plants, but not for the progressive move- 
ments of animals, movements prompted by want and directed ta 
an end. If the nutritive faculty were sufficient to produce such 
movements, Aristotle adds with unconscious irony, plants would 
move spontaneously and would have organs adapted for the 
purpose. Nor can these movements be explained as due to the 
sensitive faculty, since there are whole genera of perfectly-develaped 
animals of a low type which do not move from place to place. 
But if locomotion were implied in sensation, they, too, would have 
organs adapted for locomotion. Is intellect, then, the cause of 
which we are in search, as Plato thought? No. Intellect is etther 
theoretical or practical. The former ftssues no command as to 
what we should avoid or pursue and, although the latter does issue 
such commands, they are not necessarily obeyed. The analogy of 
the arts, too, shows that, in order to produce action, something 
else is required beyond the mere knowledge of what is to be 
pursued or avoided. Shall we say, then, that there are two motives 
to action, (1) desire and (2) the intellect which calculates means te 
ends, the place of which latter in animals devoid of reason is taken 
by imagination? If so, how are the two connected? Desire ts 
always of an end, and this end is the starting point for the calcula- 
tions of the practical intellect. Intellect and desire, then, are 
connected by the ultimate unmoved movent, the enc of action. 
It is this which stirs desire, while intellect, assuming that the end 
can be realised, calculates the steps towards its attainment. Thus 
the physician whose aim is to cure an apue assumes this to be 
done, just as if he were trying to solve a geometrical problem, and 
then reasons backwards from the patient's recovery to the normal 
temperature which this implies, from the normal temperature to 
the production of heat or cold, and from that to some remedy at 
1 See Book 11. ce. g—-11. 
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his command; and thereupon, having reached the end of his 
calculations, he proceeds to act. Hence the statement that there 
are two motives to action calls for qualification. Had there been 
two, they would have had some common character, but as a 
matter of fact intellect is never a motive apart from desire. On 
the other hand, desire does sometimes move to action in spite of 
reason. Desire is thus found in all forms of mental life. In reason 
it is rational wish, but there are also irrational desires, anger and 
appetite, or mere desire of pleasure. In fact, an appetitive faculty 
must be assumed in which Plato’s anger and appetite are both 
included, and Aristotle says quite fairly that the soul may be 
divided into many faculties, any two of which are more distinct 
than these two of Plato. Wherever in the animal world there is 
sens¢c-perception, there is also the feeling of pleasure and pain. The 
pleasurable prompts desire, the painful aversion, and the survival of 
sense-impressions, which is imagination in its lowest form, can 
prompt to desire no less than the present object in the moment of 
perception. For the intellect images take the place of present 
sensation. A conflict of desires may arise, for though reason will 
judge correctly, anger or appetite may be blinded. They may take 
apparent good for real good, or they may interpret good as the 
pleasure of the moment. Every desire, whether rational or 
irrational, implies a corresponding image of the object desired. 
Hence a distinction between images, according as they proceed 
wholly from sense (and this class of images alone belongs to 
irrational animals) or proceed from reason, calculation; in fact, 
deliberation. This latter class of images is peculiar to man. Yet 
even in man in the abnormal state of incontinence the irrational 
desire gets the better of reason and controls action. In order to ex- 
press the antecedents of action, whether of the normal or abnormal 
kind, Aristotle resorted to the analogy of the syllogism. From a 
universal major premiss and a particular minor a conclusion is 
inferred. For example, all men should take exercise, Callias is a 
man, exgo Callias should take exercise. His taking exercise is 
regarded as an inference from the premisses. It resembles the 
conclusion of a syllogism just in so far as a particular case is 
brought under a general rule. But this way of looking at the 
matter by no means ensures rational action or justifies the assump- 
tion that the intellect always calculates correctly, for incontinence 
has a syllogism of its own. For example, all sweet things are to be 
tasted, this thing before me is sweet: then, if you have the power 
and are not hindered, you cannot but at once put the conclusion 
€ 2 
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(this is to be tasted) into practice. In this way the triumph of the 
irrational impulse and the sacrifice of the permanent good to the 
pleasure of the moment may equally be considered to bring a 
particular case under a general rule. In other words, although 
reason has a natural right and ought to prevail, experience shows 
that it is not always effective, even in beings endowed with reason, 
who look before and after, When impulsive action has been 
distinguished from deliberative and we are dealing with the latter 
only, since purpose is desire following upon deliberation, if the 
purpose is to be all it should be, both the calculation or reasoning 
must be truce and the desire right, and the very same things must 
be assented to by the reason and pursued by the desire’. 

In the foregoing sketch I have been content to let -\rtstotle 
speak for himself, piecing together various utterances and putting 
the best construction [ could on what is obscure and eniymatical in 
them, but refraining as a rule from criticism. Obviously he studied 
psychology as a philosopher and was chiefly interested in it as it 
bore upon philosophical problems. IIe exalted the cocnitive 
element, while his treatment of the emotions and the will is 
wholly inadequate, even if the Avdres and the Afetorte be called 
in to redress the balance. It is now contended that the sefence af 
psychology, which has made vast strides since these humble be- 
ginnings, must be based exclusively upon individual expertenee 
and be made independent of physiology. Whatever can be set 
down to the credit of Aristotle as a psychologist rests upon the 
Opposite assumptions. He approached his subject from the 
psychophysical standpoint, as it is called; he had his own repre- 
sentative theory of perception, his own account of the vradual 
ascent from sense, through memory, to science and reason Ee 
could not escape the errors and confusion incident to such assumip- 
tions, if after all they are not ultimately valid. Thus we are 
brought face to face with grave metaphysical problems. But this 
is not the place to examine Aristotle's system as a whole. and 
without such an examination it is impossible to do justice either 
to his theory of knowledge or to the treatise on the seul, 
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The text of De Anima rests mainly on the authority of a single 
good manuscript, cod. Parisiensis 1853, better known by the symbol 
E, given it by Bekker. Trendelenburg®?, p. xvi, describes it thus; 
saeculi decimi, membranaceus, eleganter et perspicue scriptus, 
vocibus non seiunctis sed inter se ligatis. Torstrik adds, p. viii: 
In co igitur codice qui sunt de Anima libri duabus manibus scripti 
sunt, antiquissimis, elegantissimis, simillimis, sed duabus. Book L, 
Book II. and the fragments of a recension or paraphrase of Book It, 
different from the vulgate (see pp. 164 sqq. 77/ra), are in the same 
hand as the /ysics, which cod. E also contains, and have 38 lines 
to the page. Book II. in a complete form and‘in practically the 
same recension as all other manuscripts present is the work of 
another hand and has 48 lines to the page. Cod. E has been 
scrutinised by Bekker, Trendelenburg, Bussemaker, Pansch, Tors- 
trik, Bichl, Stapfer and Rodier. For further information respecting 
its peculiaritics I refer my readers to Trend.! pp. villi, xxili—xliil, 
Trend. pp. vi, xiv—xviii, Torstrik pp. ii, vili—xv, Stapfer, Stzdzea z7 
Aristotelis de anima libros collata, especially pp. 4—13. In Book 
Irl. cod. FE is mutilated, one leaf, which should have come between 
fol. 200 and fol. 201, is missing: it doubtless contained upon its 
76 lines the text from 430a 24 pynuovedopev to 431b 16 éxetva, 
or 84 of Bekker’s lines. Further, the last leaf is also wanting, 
which should have contained from 434a 31, the -@év of punOéy, to 
the end, 435 b 25, or about 86 of Bekker’s lines. The loss of these 
two leaves is serious, but is in some measure compensated by the 
fact that for the whole of Book III. we have cod. L, Vaticanus 253, 
presenting a text which agrees more closely with that of cod. E 
than with that of the other extant manuscripts. Cod. L, which 
contains only the third book of De Anima, is described by Trend.?, 
p. ix, as follows: codex chartaceus, foliis quaternis minoribus, satis 
recens, cuius librarius interdum scripturae compendia male in- 
tellexit. Hauthalius codicem bombycinum perspicue et diligenter 
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scriptum saeculi XIV esse litteris nobis significavit. A lectionum 
praestantia (saepius enim cum vetustissimo codice (I+) consentit) 
antiquior quam recentior esse videatur. 

Besides codd. E and I. Bekker collated six other codices of later 
date, which he indicated by the symbols STUVWS. To these 
in what follows I shall give the name of the S-X group. The six 
have, so far as I know, never been scrutinised or collated by anyone 
since Bekker. Torstrik consulted the manuscript materials (pre- 
served in the Royal Library of Berlin), which Bekker collected 
for his edition, and was thus enabled from Bekker's own evidence 
to correct a few errors in Bekker’s report of the readings of cod. 5, 
as of cod. E (Torstrik, p. vii sq.: ef. PAilolagus XU. 3, pp. 494— 
530, XIIL 1, pp. 204—206). The conclusion which Stapfer! reached 
after careful study was that without a fresh collation of these 
six inferior codices the question of their mutual relationship and 
pedigree could not be definitely settled, but that the result of such 
a fresh collation would not be worth the trouble expended upon 
it (Kritésche Studien su dristoteles Schrift vou der Seele, pp. 33 84.) 
What is certain is that, while codd. H 1. go back to one common 
archetype, those belonging to the S-X group go back to another 
and a different common archetype. This result is established as 
follows: 

(A) Cod, KE has two lacunae, each, 1 conjecture, a line of its 
archetype, which the other six codices supply. These lacunae 
are 405b 25 sq. dAdo, Kal thy wuxhy cpolws Ev te rovreyv and 
425 b 30s8q. rore » Kar’ évépyetay ikon dpa yiverat Kal 6. Further, 
cod. E in 44 several places omits a single particle, an article, 
adjective, noun or verb, or even two (and once three) words, which 
are supplied by the group S-X. On the other hand, there are 22 
cases where cod. FE. has a slightly fuller text than the S-X group, 
the latter having omitted most frequently a particle, sometimes 
a noun or verb, and twice a couple of words (duotas S¢ 426 a 31, 
6 vots 429b 13). 

(B) When we come to classify the readings in which ech FE 
differs? from the S-X group, we sometimes find (1) a different word 
or (2) a different inflexion of the same word. The following are 
instances. In all cases the reading put first is the reading of 
cod. E, that put second is the reading of the S-X group, while 

1 Tn all that follows upon the relationship of the manuscripts to each other Tam 


largely indebted to Stapfer's two pamphlets. 
# I mean the first hand of cod. E. See below as to the corrections. 
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the words within brackets denote variants in some of the six 
manuscripts of the S-X group. 

(1) 402a 26 povov : parAXov, 403.a 19 onpelov : pnvuet, 403 b 12 
dca : omréaa, 406.a 10 dtaads : Siyds, 407a 19 4: Kal, 409b 9 pu 
Kpas :aputxpas, 409b 11 Tavras :avrds, 410a 7 éveivat: elvas, 410 a 25 
Té: Tt, 4IOb 18 waons : ardons, 411 a 30 av&n: av—now, 426b 2 
AuTrapa:mwinpd, 427b 11 TavTd: Td avo, 428 a 14 évepyds : évapyas, 
428 b 3 modsos : Todtatos, 428 b15 avths : avTn, 428b 16 cata trav- 
THY KAT avTHY, 4290a9 81674: Gta Ti, 429a14 OTL: TL, 432 bg avEnvE 
(Trend.), av&ivE (Bek.) : avEnow, 432b 27 éxeivav : civOv, 433a 18 
GPEKTOV : OPEKTLKOY, 434.8 3 AVITHV Kal HOovHY tyrovea : NUTN Kal HdoVvT 
ivotoa, 434.a 14 eve: yévnTas. 

(2) 402b 4 povoy : wovns, 402b 6 éxaorny : Exaotoy (Erepov), 
402 b 8 xarnyopetras* : xatnyopotro, 403 a 29 dépicawTo : dpicasro, 
405a 8 adrodaépmeros : arrodnvapevos, 406a 18 dardpye : virep£e, 
406 b 23 Tatra rat’td:rodr avro (more), 407 a II popi@ : TOV 
poptwv, 407 a 26 % ev ody arrdbeckss : ai O° arrodei ers, 408 b 34 tdsa: 
idta, 409b 7 Tels chpact: TH cHpatr, 410b 6 yrwopifer : yvwptel, 
411Lb 12 4 uy: civ wruynv, 424.b 27 écrureiv : éxNeitrev, 425 b 1 
yorny OTL: OTL yor, 426 b 4 dryeras: dynras, 428 b 16 brdpyet: vTap- 
yer, 428b 20 Srarpetcacbar : SiapevderOar, 428 b 30 éxoe: exer, 
4294 2 yuyvomérn : yeyvopéevns, 429 b 23 dads: arabés, 4304 II 
€xeivo : éxciva, 431 b 25 Suvapes : Ta Suvapes, 432a 7 aicGavopevor : 
aicOavopmevos, 432 a 12 sq. bavtacpua : pavtacpata, 432a 27 TavTas: 
ravra, 1b. havetras: haiveras (haivovtas), 432b 1 Té: Te. 

(3) Where the words are the same in cod. E as in the other 
six codices, the order is sometimes different. The following are 
instances: 404a 5 THs SANs hvcews oToLyela Aéyet: oTOUVELA AéyEL 
Tis Sans dicews, 404a 28 uyty tadrov: tadroy (rHv) puxny, 
406 b 32 KvKrous S00: SU0 KvKXOUS, 407 b 2 dv KivoiTo : KevoiTo Gy, 
ALL b 21 ph Kai: Kal pH, 428 a 7 bardpyovtos ToUTwy : ToUT@Y UTdp- 
Novros, 429 a 25 Tis yap av: yap av tus, 16. } Yruxpos H Oeppos : 
Oepuos 4 rpuypds, 430a 18 dmrabys Kal dpuyjs : duuyhs Kal aah, 
430a 19 & adré : avrd 8, 431 b 21 éore. wdvra ydp }: €ore Tava. 
4 ydp, 432 b 30 Sidueny 4 hedryeey : hedyew } StdKew, 433.49 Tavra 
S00: S00 Tatra, 433.427 Kivel pév: pev Kuvel, 433 b18 Kivnoes Spegis: 
dpeEws xivnocs. 


1 Stapfer’s statement (A7vit. Siud., p, 21) “Ero STUVWX Gre” will mislead no 
one. By a similar inadvertence he has (p. 23) interchanged the authorities for 403 a 29 
éploawro and dploatro. 

2 See Stapfer, Stud., p. 5. 
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From the instances given under (A) we may at once conclude 
that neither any single manuscript of the group S-X nor their 
common archetype was copied from cod. EF, but we cannot directly 
infer that cod. E was not copied from the archetype of group 
S-X, for the omissions in cod. E, even the larger ones, are acci- 
dental. But the passages adduced under (B) sufficiently prove that 
cod. E is independent of the archetype of the group S-X. Chance 
might account for two or three or even a dozen variations, but 
not for 50. There can be no connexion between cod, I and the 
archetype of the group S-X. 

But had the six manuscripts of the group S-X a common 
archetype? Yes: not because of the common omissions, which 
are few and insignificant, but because of such variants as the 
following: 403a 19 onpelov : wnvves, the transposition of 4opa 5 
already noticed, 425b 1 yor Gre: Ste yor}, 426b 2 Aurape: 
WiKpa, 434a 3 AVINY Kal ASowny Eyovoa : AVN Kat 7801) evoted. 
Taken singly, the manuscripts of the group S-X are full of 
mistakes. There are many cases where they diverge from cach 
other in all manner of ways; but, as soon as we get a readings 
or arrangement of the words which presents a noteworthy differ- 
ence from that of cod. It, they all agree. In fact, it has been 
proposed to use a fresh symbol for the agreement of the proup 
S-X, as opposed to cod. FE. 

But can we say how the manuscripts of the group S-X are 
related to each other? For example, in 403b 2 UX have etdos, 
ST VW o &¢ or de. Possibly the genuine tradition of the arche- 
type may have come down to us in the numerical minority of the 
representatives of the group. It may be that four of the six 
represent one lost codex of equal value with the remaining twe. 
Let us consider, besides 403 b 2 just mentioned, where UX have 
el6o0s, ST V, like E, 6 S$é and W 6é8e, 402a 1y dwdédekiy ris, where 
ris is omitted, not only by T U W X, but also by E; 403 b 26 Svely 
TU, Svetvy EH, Suci SVWX; 404b 31 aowpatous X, dowperors 
ESTUVW; 4054 If Aewrouépecay corr. E and T, pexpopepecay pr. 
EUV WX, pexporerrropépecay S; 408 b 8 ro V, r@ reliqui cocdd.; 
410a 6 yevovro T VW, éyévovrae ES U X; 410b 30 d8¢ TWX ancl 
corr. E, 6% reliqui codd.; 425a2 rot &¢ TW, roty Lom. ES U VX; 
426 a 1 elrecev T W, elrrocev EL, efcror y, hriceceyv SUV X; 429b 13 
éyovr, TW X,om. EL SUV; 429b 20 dro TV X, ddr reliqui 
codd.; 431 b27 76 TW, room. ELSUVX; 432a5 & TWX, dv 
om.E LS UV; 433b 16sq. rd dpextindy TW X, room. EL SUV. 
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Cod. T and cod. W almost universally go together in the third 
book. 

Another circumstance confirms the conclusion that the six 
manuscripts of the group S-X are derived from a common arche- 
type. After cod. E had been copied, it was subjected to much 
révision and many corrections were entered, either between the 
lines or in the margin. A great number of these, which on palaco- 
graphical grounds are attributed to a second hand, agree in the 
main with the readings of the S-X group. Hence it may be 
inferred that the reviser, whether the original scribe or someone 
elsc!, collated cod. E with a manuscript which, whether it was 
or was not the archetype of the group S-X, agreed generally with 
the clistinctive readings of that group. In other words, corr. E 
agrees in the main with the manuscripts of the group S-X where 
they differ from the first hand? of E. Let us assume, then, that 
the text of Books I. and Ill. has come down by two independent 
traclitions. The variations in Book Ir are of minor importance, 
whether because, as Torstrik supposed, cod. E in the second Book 
follows a different authority from that which it follows in the other 
two Books, or because the two traditions never diverged to the 
same extent in this Book as in the others. It cannot be claimed 
that cither is infallible. To begin with (A) omissions and insertions: 
if we examine the several instances in detail, the presumption is 
that the omissions are due to carelessness. The good manuscript 
E has this peculiarity in common with the late manuscript P? of 
the Folitics®, that it is apt to omit small words. It would be 
absurd to prefer a text which omitted 403a 6 6é, 403a 18 yap, 
407b 9 ve (cf. 407 b 32, 409 a 30), 408b 15 ovans, 408b 19 ovea, 

1 In Books 1. and u1. Stapfer distinguishes three hands E, E*, E*, admitting that E? 
is hardly to be distinguished from E and that E? is the same hand in which Book 11. 1s 
copied: ‘Kae igitur (correctiones] plurimae inveniuntur in primo et tertio libro, aliquot in 
secundo. Alterius vero manus scriptura proxime accedit ad prioris manus similitudinem. 
LEtenim ab utrius calamo manaverit scriptura, solum cognosci potest cum ex aliarum 
quarundam litterarum forma, tum ex diphthongo ‘e’ facillime concluditur..,Accedit, ut 
secunda manus aliquoties litteras radendo, prior nonnisi expungendo deleat. Teertiae vero 
manus litterarum ductus idem stunt ac librarii secundi libri” (Stapfer, Stadia, p. 4). 

% See Stapler, A7rit. Stud. p. 34: * Derselbe [der Archetypus von ST UV W X] gilt 
allgemein fiir verloren. Auch ich war dieser Ansicht, bis eingehendere Studien iiber 
die Korrekturen in E mich belehrien, dass die von zweiter Hand nach keiner anderen 


Vorlage gemacht sein kinnen als nach diesem Archetypus. Die Griinde hieftir sind teils 
palivgraphischer, teils kritischer Natur.” 

3 Since E is of the tenth century, P4 of the fifteenth, it is quite possible that the 
archetype from which Demetrius Chalcondylas derived his copy may have deserved the 
censure which Newman passes upon it, vol. 1. p. Ivii, 111. p. vil sq., Class. Kev. VII. 


P+ 305- 
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429b 21 dpa, 430a 4 % before Oewpnrixy (cf. 431b 29, 432a 15, 
bis, b 28, 433b 4), 431 b 24 els, 432b 13 Ti, 433b 31 «at: and 
these omissions are doubtless duc to the same haste or care- 
lessness which has mangled the text by curtailment in 409a 10, 
428b 7, 428b 3 sq., 432 a 2, as well as by the longer lacunae already 
enumerated. Only three times does it appear that cod. EK is un- 
doubtedly right in its omissions; 426b 1, 429b 8, 433b 3. For 
my part, though I have not had the courage of my opinion, I 
think that in 428b 2 daiveras Sé ye Kal yrevdy is an improvement?: 
while, if we compare 433a 9 with 433a 17, two passages which 
ought to be similarly worded, the balance of probability surely 
inclines to the supposition that in both the scribe of EF. or of its 
archetype is at his old trick of omitting a small word, even though 
in the former passage all our other sources join in the error. On 
the other hand, cod. If seems redundant in 407b 24, 411 b 4, 24), 
425b 3, 429b 11, 13 (zs), 16: and that this, too, is due to care- 
lessness is very evident in the dittography of 6c6 «cat 425 b 3 ancl 
the impossible article in 429b 16. (3B) aV comparison, again, 
of the variations which depend either upon a different word (ea. 
4032 19 onpeloy : unvvec) or a different inflexion of the same word 
shows that, although E is undoubtedly the best manuscript, it has no 
decisive superiority over the common archetype of the S-X proup. 
The text printed in this edition, which differs very little from Torstrik 
and still less from Biehl, agrees in this respect 23 times with cod. Ie 
against the S-X group and 29 times with the latter against cod. Fe, 
On the other hand, out of 15 instances where the same words are 
differently arranged in cod. EK and in the S-X group, I follow my 
predecessors in preferring the order of cod. EK 12 times and the 
order of the S-X group only 3 times, viz. 411 b 21, 4334 9, 
433b 18: though, as will be seen from my note on the last 
passage, I incline to think that there also the order given by 
cod. E may have been that of the original text. Bich] himself, 
who of all editors adhered most closely to cod. KE, sometimes 
departed from it, and I have gone still further in this directien, 
as in 402a 12, 4O2a 19, 403b 17, 4074 26, 27, 408a 21, 412% £7, 
418b 22, 420a 4, 427a 14, 428b 4, 431 b 25, 26, 431b27. On 
the other hand, I return to the reading of cod. E in 4go4b 10, 
413 a 298q., 426a 27, 433b 17. 

Two other manuscripts have been collated since Bekker com- 
pleted his labours. The one is Parisiensis 2034, collated by 


* To the lemma of Philoponus sos, 15 I attach little value for reasons given below. 
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Trendelenburg and called by him P. Belger, however, preferred 
to denote it by y and has been followed by subsequent editors. 
It offers many peculiarities, which may sometimes be due to 
conjectural emendation or to the arbitrary selection of a scribe 
who was acquainted with the variations in older manuscripts. 
The other is Vaticanus 1339, from which Rabe published a 
collation of the second Book in 1891. Its symbol is P. 
Besides certain essays by Alexander of Aphrodisias! and his own 
treatise De Azuma, in which he follows the lines of Aristotle’s, we 
have two paraphrases, one by Themistius and one by Sophonias. 
These are not, however, entirely paraphrase: a large proportion of 
commentary is interspersed. We have also two commentaries, 
one by Simplicius, the other ostensibly by Philoponus. Hayduck, 
who has re-edited Philoponus, inclines to think (p. v) that the 
commentary on Book III. is not by the same author as that upon 
Books I. and IL, and attributes it conjecturally to Stephanus, the 
author of the extant commentary on IJlepi épynvelas. Four of 
these writers go back centuries beyond our oldest manuscript. 
Alexander lived at the end of the second century A.D., Themistius 
belongs to the latter half of the fourth, while Simplicius and Phi- 
loponus were contemporaries in the reign of Justinian in the sixth 
century. Of Sophonias Fabricius? says: “Quis ille Sophonias 
fuerit et quando vixerit, non liquet.” But an extant manuscript 
of his paraphrase is of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. The 
writings of Alexander, including his lost commentary on De Azima, 
were used by all his successors, and Simplicius and Philoponus 
betray an acquaintance with Themistius’ So far, then, the sug- 
gestion of a continuous tradition among the commentators of 
Aristotle may be readily admitted. But with Alexander our 
stream of tradition stops: a gap of five centuries separates him 
from Aristotle and Theophrastus. It is a perfectly gratuitous 
assumption that these later commentators represent the unbroken 
tradition of the Peripatetic School‘, especially as Alexander is the 


1 viz. those collected in pp. ro1—r150 of the AZazzrtissa (formerly known as the second 
book of his De Anima), also’ Amoplat kaldAvoecs I. 2, 8, 11a, IIb, 17, 26, II. 2, 8, 9, 10, 24, 
25, 26, 27, III. 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, llept xpdoews cal adéijicews, pp. 213 sqq., ed. Bruns. 

2 As cited by Trend.?, p. xi. 

8 Simpl. 151, 14, Philop. 408, 25; 409, 33 410, I. 353; 418, 25; 450, 9. 19; 508,203 
514, 29. Cf. also Priscianus Lydus, Proven. Solutionum, 42, 18. 

4 Rodier, vol. 1. p. ii: “En Hsant ces commentaires, on s’apercoit bientOt que ceux 
qui les ont dcrits possédaient, pour l’exégése d’Aristote, des traditions qui remontaient 
jusqu’a ses disciples immédiats,”’ 
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only one of them who can be reckoned as a genuine Peripatetic. 
For the interpretation and criticism of Aristotle in the earliest 
days of the school our only authority is Priscianus Lydus, a con- 
temporary of Simplicius and Philoponus, who wrote Jletaphrasis 
iz Theophrastum. A portion of this is preserved and was edited 
by Bywater for the Supplementum <¢lristotelicum. 

What aid, then, do these testimonia furnish to the text? From 
the nature of the case they must be subsidiary to ancient manu- 
scripts. A paraphrast may indeed be content to repeat his author 
without change, as Themistius frequently does. But his main 
object is to render the meaning clear, and the freedom with which, 
in the pursuance of this object, he varies either the actual words 
or the arrangement of the words and sentences of his author must, 
even under the most favourable circumstances, render him a very 
unsafe guide to the reconstruction of the text. If anyone thinks 
this a harsh judgment, let him consider what sort of an idea we 
should have of the text of this treatise, supypestu: the manuscripts 
and commentaries had been lost and only Themistius and Sopho- 
nias preserved. The problem of determining what text or texts 
the paraphrast had before him is analogous to the problem of 
determining the reading of.the manuscript or manuscripts used by 
William of Moerbeke when he made his Latin translation. We 
never can be sure that the paraphrast or translator confined him- 
self to a single manuscript. In the particular case of Sophonias, 
however, the difficulty of this problem is greatly diminished. The 
attention bestowed upon him by Trendelenbury, Torstrik, Playduck 
and Stapfer! has established this result, that his paraphrase agrees 
more nearly with cod. If than with any other of our manuscripts. 
The case of Themistius, Simplicius and Philopouus is different. 
A. study of the critical notes in this cdition will show that their 
evidence, such as it is, favours sometimes cod. E and at other 
times the readings of the S-X group. Sumetimes, as may be seen 
from my notes on 420a 4, the words of Themistius suggest one 
reading, but can be shown to be in all probability an intentional 
variation upon the other. The evidence to be obtained from the 
commentaries of Simplicius and Philoponus must in cach case 
be weighed independently of the prefixed lemma, I heartily 
endorse the judgment of Torstrik, p. vi: Philoponi ct Simplicii 
pyra nullius sunt momenti. He adds: pertinent enim ad deterioris 


1 Studia, pp. 15-23. 
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familiae codices: licebatque eos negligere uno excepto loco Sed 
quum in Philoponi commentario passim natarent quaedam fra 
antiquiora et librariorum errore cum ipsa interpretatione com- 
mixta, haec exscripsi...duabus de causis: primum quod habent 
quaedam bona: deinde ne nocerent: possunt enim facile pro iis 
haberi quae ipse Philoponus apud Aristotelem legerit. It is by 
no means certain that the lemma comes from the commentator 
at all: at most, he was probably content for brevity to indicate 
the first words and the last, with éms> tod interposed, or the first 
words followed by cai ra é&}s, a practice which may still occasion- 
ally be detected in Simplicius, eg. zz Phys. 50, 5; 113, 20; 
14, 233 440, 18; 935, 21; 1220, 27; De Anima 71, 11 sq.; 76, 13; 
93,15; 99, 5; 163, 27: 192, 22; cf. Philop. 431, 30. Subsequent 
copyists would expand the lemma! and piously supply the missing 
words from the best text of Aristotle available, without paying 
much regard to the incications of the commentary appended. 
This may be illustrated] by a comparison of the Aldine editions 
of Simplicius and Philoponus with those recently edited by 
Hayduck. Trincavellus took his lemma with almost unfailing 
regularity from the Aldine edition of Aristotle. This fact is many 
times admitted by ITaycduck in the course of his critical apparatus. 
See, 6g, 315, 8; 374, 14; 388, 11; 394, 333 423, 25; 425, 1; 441, 12; 
451,29; 461, 1; 467,25; 473, 30; 483,17; 492, 22; 498, 12; 505, 15; 
513, 21; 530, 28; §33, 14; 553,173 562,53; 569,25; 606, 3. But 
the same thing is true of scores of passages where Hayduck has 
not pointed out the dependence of Trincavellus upon the Aldine, 
eg., Philop. 179, 27 «at om.; 181, 10 8€; 189, 8 mwapaXoywrepov ; 
189, 28 avonaBety; 76. wepl insert.; 192, 14 77.0M.; 210, 26 dry; 
236, 14 Kal momep; 236, [5 o0rw Kal; 237,27 Kat 7oTepov popLa ; 
260, 4. 8€ 7d; 260, 26 ra pév; 263,25 Adyov; 267, 18 Tay ev Tols 
teow Eyywov; 273, 34 fore 86; 274, 25 9 yruy; 283, 21 ére tTpody 
muicyet TL; 284, 30 del S obdé; 320, 2 dre Om.; 345, 31 S€ Kad; 
423, 26 &SnrAov; 477, 3. 5q. mév, Strav aynras, etdixpivh Kal dpueyt 
Svra dryeras eis; $24, 18 adrod; 585, 17 post cwotv add. mpwras. 
In all these cases the reading indicated must have come from the 
Aldine edition. It is not known from any manuscript of De 
Antma. Besides these differences, wherever the Aldine edition 
presents a peculiar order of words, this order is adopted by Trin- 
cavellus for the lemma of Philoponus. Asulanus made a similar 
use of the Aldine Aristotle for his edition of Simplicius, as may 


1 Trincavellus certainly did this. See Hayduck’s critical notes on Philop. 211, 9; 288, 
224 204, 103 461, 1, 
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be seen from such instances as Simpl. 11, 1; 16, 31; 23, 1; 72, 17; 
82,13; 271, 11. It is reasonable to infer that the same thing had 
been done before. For, even when the interference of the Aldine 
Aristotle is excluded, as it is in Hayduck’s edition, lemma and in- 
terpretation are not always completely in accord. See for example 
Philop. 247, 13; 303, 31; 461, 1, where Hayduck has adapted the 
lemma to suit the interpretation (as he has also done e.g. 475, 28 ; 
534,173 574,23); 553,17. Compare also 45, 16 cempmaros with 46, 5 
Tov c@paTtos; 186, 22 with 186, 24; 241, 16 with 241, 21 and 261, 15; 
315, 7 with 315, 10; 348, 9 with 348, 10; 377, 32 with 378, 1; 
425, 1 with 425, 22; 493,15 with 493,17; 560, 23 with 560, 26. 
The same tendency is seen in Themistius, and the last editor, 
Heinze, may be within his rights in altering the words or the 
order of the words in the paraphrase, in spite of his manuscripts, 
to ensure consistency with the context as a whole. Two notable 
instances are Them. 116, 18, where Heinze has substituted rdAA@ 
for radra, and Them. 58, 9 sq., where the alteration affects the 
order of the words. The commentators, then, as distinct from 
their copyists, are only to be held responsible for those variants 
which they cither distinctly attest by Serr)  ypady and the like 
or cite veréartine in the course of their interpretations. Even then 
caution is needed, since Philoponus is not alone in using @yoiy 
for a paraphrase and alteration of the Aristotelian text, much as 
Froude may be said to have violated the sanctity of inverted! 
commas when he printed between them his own abstracts of the 
documents he cited. AI] beyond this is matter of inference, often 
no doubt correct, but seldom sufficiently strong to stifle a feeling 
of uncasiness and uncertainty. For the rest, the readings of 
Simplicius and Philoponus, and indeed of Alexander and Plutarch 
in the few cases where we have information about them, do net 
seem uniformly to favour cither cod. FE oor the S-N group. A 
few instances of bad readings are appended. In 431 a 24 Simplt- 
cius read duoyerR: if he had consulted Philuponus §61, 6 sq. he 
might have found the right reading, wy ouoyev}. In 41Gb 27 
Alexander and Simplicius read «sodv povey with the S-X group, 
while cod. K hag the support of Themistius and Sephonias,  Vhile- 
ponus knew both readings (288, 10 sq.). Where the manuscripts 
leave us in the lurch, it is seldom that a cominentator helps us out, 
as Simplicius undoubtedly does in 403 b 12 by reading 4, not #, and 
in 431a23 by reading dy, not dv. It is very sivnificant that in 
both these cases the change required is a change of breathing, 
which would not be indicated in an uncial manuscript or older 
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kind of papyrus. The reader of an ancient book understood as 
no modern can the meaning of the line vods op7 Kat vots axover, 
TadAAG Koda Kai tuprat. On the other hand compare 431 a II, 
where Simplicius prefers 7 to the 7 which is presented (rightly, 
as I think) by Philoponus. Again, the right sense could some- 
times be got out of a bad reading. Thus in 431 b17 Simplicius 
read with most of the S-X group 6rAas &é 6 vods éotiv o Kat’ évép- 
yetav TA rpdypuata vody, but he escaped the absurdity which results 
from such a reading by suggesting that ta mpdyuata should be 
transposed to precede o car’ évépyevav (Simpl. 279, 7-9). In short, 
the text which the commentators had before them was substantially 
the same as that of our manuscripts. They all found in it waprupet 
TO viv NevGev 410 a 20, THY aiTiwv 430b 25, adda pny ovdé aryéevntov 
434.b 4sq. Where we are perplexed, so as a rule were they, and 
we look to them in vain to solve the riddle of such passages 
as 403 b 2,407 4a II, 407b 285sq., 408 a 25sq., 411 b 25, 412a I7, 
425b 1, 2, 426a 27, 427 a 10, 13, 14, 428 b 198q., 428 b 30—429 a 2, 
430 b 148qq., 26sqq., 433 b 17, 18, 434a 12—I5. 


1 Epicharmus apud Plut., De Sollertia antmalium, 961 A. 
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Cognition is in our eyes a thing of beauty and worth, and this 1 
is true of one cognition more than another, either because it is 
exact or because it relates to more important and remarkable 
objects. On both these grounds we may with good reason claim 
a high place for the enquiry concerning the soul. It would seem, 
too, that an acquaintance with the subject contributes greatly to 
the whole domain of truth and, more particularly, to the study of 
nature, the soul being virtually the principle of all animal life. 

Our aim is to discover and ascertain the nature and 

The sub- . 

ject of essence of soul and, in the next place, all the accidents 
age belonging to it; of which some are thought to be 
attributes peculiar to the soul itself, while others, it is held, belong 
to the animal also, but owe their existence to the soul. But every- 2 
where and in every way it is extremely difficult to arrive at any 
trustworthy conclusion on the subject. It is the same here as in 
many other enquiries. What we have to investigate is the essential 
nature of things and the What. It might therefore be thought 
that there is a single procedure applicable to all the objects 
whose essential nature we wish to discover, as demonstration is 
applicable to the properties which go along with them: in that case 
we should have to enquire what this procedure is. If, however, 
there is no single procedure common to all sciences for defining 
the What, our task becomes still more difficult, as it will then be 
necessary to settle in each particular case the method to be 
pursued. Further, even if it be evident that it consists in demon- 
stration of some sort or division or some other procedure, there 
diy etiam Simpl. p. 10, 4 || Tis post drddeaks om. pr. ET U WX, etiam Philop. Biehl (in 


alt. ed.) || 20. post ud@odo0s punctum Bek. || rc 5¢ wo\tas TU V W Bek., 5é¢ om. etiam 
Soph. 
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is still room for much perplexity and error, when we ask from 
what premisses our enquiry should start, for there are different 
premisses for different sciences; for the science of numbers, for 
example, and plane geometry. 

The first thing necessary is no doubt to determine under which 3 
aie of the summa genera soul comes and what it is; I mean, 
problems. whether it is a particular thing, ie. substance, or is 
quality or is quantity, or falls under any other of the categories 
already determined. We must further ask whether it is amongst 
things potentially existent or is rather a sort of actuality, the 
distinction being all-important. Again, we must consider whether 4 
it is divisible or indivisible ; whether, again, all and every soul is 
homogencous or not; and, if not, whether the difference between 
the various souls is a difference of species or a difference of genus: 
for at present cliscussions and investigations about soul would 
appear to be restricted to the human soul. We must take care not 5 
to overlook the question whether there is a single definition of soul 
eee answering to a single definition of animal; or whether 
@ single there is a different definition for each separate soul, as for 

horse and dog, man and god: animal, as the universal, 
being reyardecd either as non-existent or, if existent, as logically 
posterior, This is a question which might equally be raised in 
regard to any other common predicate. Further, on the assump- 6 
tion that there are not several souls, but merely several different 
Questions Parts in the same soul, it is a question whether we should 
of pro- begin by investigating soul as a whole or its several 
cedure. ne re . ° . 

parts. And here again it is difficult to determine which 
of these parts are really distinct from one another and whether the 
several parts, or their functions, should be investigated first. Thus, 
eg. should the process of thinking come first or the mind that 
thinks, the process of sensation or the sensitive faculty? And so 
everywhere else. But, if the functions should come first, again 7 
will arise the question whether we should first investigate the 
correlative objects. Shall we take, eg., the sensible object before 
the faculty of sense and the intelligible object before the intellect ? 

It would seem that not only is the knowledge of a thing’s 8 
essential nature useful for discovering the causes of its 
attributes, as, e.g., in mathematics the knowledge of what 
is meant by the terms straight or curved, line or surface, 
aids us in discovering to how many right angles the angles of a 
triangle are equal: but also, conversely, a knowledge of the 
attributes is a considerable aid to the knowledge of what a thing is. 


A, test of 
a good 
definition. 
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For when we are able to give an account of all, or at any rate 
most, of the attributes as they are presented to us, then we shall 
be in a position to define most exactly the essential nature of the 
thing. In fact, the starting point of every demonstration is a 
definition of what something is. Hence the definitions which lead 
to no information about attributes and do not facilitate even con- 
jecture respecting them have clearly been framed for dialectic and 
are void of content, one and all. 

A further difficulty arises as to whether all attributes of theg 
Seaiend soul are also shared by that which contains the soul or 
BeGy: whether any of them are peculiar to the soul itself: a 
question which it is indispensable, and yet by no means easy, to 
decide. It would appear that in most cases soul neither acts nor is 
acted upon apart from the body: as, e.g., in anger, confidence, desire 
and sensation in general. Thought, if anything, would seem to be 
peculiar to the soul. Yet, if thought is a sort of imagination, or 
not independent of imagination, it will follow that even thought 
cannot be independent of the body. If, then, there be any of the ro 
functions or affections of the soul peculiar to it, it will be possible 
for the soul to be separated from the body: if, on the other hand, 
there is nothing of the sort peculiar to it, the soul will not be 
capable of separate existence. As with the straight line, so with 
it. The line, gud straight, has many properties; for instance, it 
touches the brazen sphere at a point; but it by no means follows 
that it will so touch it if separated. In fact it is inseparable, since 
it is always conjoined with body of some sort. So, too, the 
attributes of the soul appear to be all conjoined with body: such 
attributes, viz., as anger, mildness, fear, pity, courage; also joy, 
love and hate; all of which are attended by some particular 
affection of the body. This indeed is shown by the fact that some- 
times violent and palpable incentives occur without producing in 
us exasperation or fear, while at other times we are moved by 
slight and scarcely perceptible causes, when the blood is up and 
the bodily condition that of anger. Still more is this evident from 
the fact that sometimes even without the occurrence of anything 
terrible men exhibit all the symptoms of terror. If this be so, 
the attributes are evidently forms or notions realised in matter. 
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Hence they must be defined accordingly: anger, for instance, as a 
certain movement in a body of a given kind, or some part or 
faculty of it, produced by such and such a cause and for such and 
such anend. These facts at once bring the investigation of soul, 
Digres- whether in its entirety or in the particular aspect 
sion. described, within the province of the natural philosopher. 
But every such attribute would be differently defined by the 
physicist and the dialectician or philosopher. Anger, for instance, 
would be clefined by the dialectician as desire for retaliation or 
the like, by the physicist as a ferment of the blood or heat 
which is about the heart: the one of them gives the matter, the 
other the form or notion. For the notion is the form of the thing, 
but this notion, if it is to be, must be realised in matter of a 
particular kind; just as in the case of a house. The notion or 
definition of a house would be as follows: a shelter to protect us 
from harm by wind or rain or scorching heat; while another will 
describe it as stones, bricks and timber; and again another as the 
form realised in these materials and subserving given ends. Which 
then of these is the true physicist? Is it he who confines himself 
to the matter, while ignoring the form? Or he who treats of the 
form exclusively? I answer, it is rather he who in his definition 
takes account of both. What then of each of the other two? Or 
shall we rather say that there is no one who deals with proper- 
ties which are not separable nor yet treated as separable, but 
the physicist deals with all the active properties or passive affec- 
tions belonging to body of a given sort and the corresponding 
matter? All attributes not regarded as so belonging he leaves 
to someone else: who in certain cases is an expert, a carpenter, 
for instance, or a physician. The attributes which, though in- 
separable, are not regarded as properties of body of a given sort, but 
are reached by abstraction, fall within the province of the mathe- 
matician: while attributes which are regarded as having separate 
existence fall to the first philosopher or metaphysician. But 
to return to the point of digression. We were saying that the 
Bostics attributes of the soul are as such,—I mean, as anger and 
sion. fear, inseparable from the physical matter of the animals 
to which they belong, and not, like line and surface, separable in 


thought. 
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In our enquiry concerning soul it is necessary to state the 2 
problems which must be solved as we proceed, and at the same 


ei time to collect the views of our predecessors who had 
nala anything to say on the subject, in order that we may 


adopt what is right in their conclusions and guard against 
their mistakes. Our enquiry will begin by presenting what are 2 
commonly held to be in a special degree the natural attributes of 
soul. Now there are two points especially wherein that which is 
animate is held to differ from the inanimate, namely, motion and 
the act of sensation: and these are approximately the two charac- 
teristics of soul handed down to us by our predecessors. There are 
some who maintain that soul is preeminently and primarily the 


Soul cause of movement. But they imagined that that which 
icicle is not itself in motion cannot move anything else, and 
TaeVeENe: thus they regarded the soul as a thing which is in 
motion. Flence Democritus affirms the soul to be a sort of fire or 3 
The heat. For the “shapes” or atoms are infinite and those 


atomists. which are spherical he declares to be fire and soul: they 
may be compared with the so-called motes in the air, which are 
seen in the sunbeams that enter through our windows. The 
agerreyate of such seeds, he tells us, forms the constituent elements 
of the whole of nature (and herein he agrees with Leucippus), 
while those of them which are spherical form the soul, because 
such figures most easily find their way through everything and, 
beings themselves in motion, set other things in motion. The 
atomists assume that it is the soul which imparts motion to 
animals. It is for this reason that they make life depend upon 
respiration. For, when the surrounding air presses upon bodies 
and tends to extrude those atomic shapes which, because they are 
never at rest themselves, impart motion to animals, then they are 
reinforced from outside by the entry of other like atoms in respira- 
tion, which in fact, by helping to check compression and solidification, 
prevent the escape of the atoms already contained in the animals ; 
and life, so they hold, continues so long as there is strength to do 
this. The doctrine of the Pythagoreans seems also to contain the 4 


Certain same thought. Some of them identified soul with the 
eng: motes in the air, others with that which sets these motes 
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in motion: and as to these motes it has been stated that they are 
seen to be in incessant motion, even though there be a perfect calm. 
The view of others who describe the soul as that which moves itself 
tends in the same direction. For it would seem that all these thinkers 
regard motion as the most distinctive characteristic of the soul. 
Everything else, they think, is moved by the soul, but the soul is 
moved by itself: and this because they never see anything cause 
motion without itself being in motion. Similarly the soul is said to 5 
be the moving principle by Anaxagoras and all others who have held 
Peers that mind sets the universe in motion; but not altogether 
SONS Es in the same sense as by Democritus. The latter, indeed, 
absolutely identified soul and mind, holding that the presentation 
to the senses is the truth: hence, he observed, Homer had well 
sung of Hector in his swoon that he lay ‘with other thoughts.’ 
Democritus, then, does not use the term mind to denote a faculty 
conversant with truth, but regards mind as identical with soul. 
Anaxagoras,* however, is less exact in his use of the terms. In 
His view any places he speaks of mind as the cause of goodness 
ambigu- and order, but elsewhere he identifies it with the soul: as 
oa where he attributes it to all animals, both great and 
small, high and low. As a matter of fact, however, mind in the 
sense of intelligence would not seem to be present in all animals 
alike, nor even in all men. 

Those, then, who have directed their attention to the motion of 6 
ite the animate being, conceived the soul as that which is 
cognitive, most capable of causing motion: while those who laid 
from the stress on its knowledge and perception of all that exists 
siemen‘s- identified the soul with the ultimate principles, whether 
they recognised a plurality of these or only one. Thus Empedocles 
Empedo- Compounded soul out of all the elements, while at the 
oaee same time regarding each one of them as a soul. His 
words are “With earth we see earth, with water water, with air 
bright air, but ravaging fire by fire, love by love, and strife by 
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gruesome strife.” Inthe same manner Plato in the Tzmaeus con- 7 
structs the soul out of the elements. Like, he there 
maintains, is known by like, and the things we know are 
composed of the ultimate principles. In like manner it was 
explained in the lectures on philosophy, that the self-animal or 
universe is made up of the idea of One, and of the idea-numbers 
Iwo, or primary length, Three, primary breadth, and Four, primary 
depth, and similarly with all the rest of the ideas. And again this 
has been put in another way as follows: reason is the One, know- 
ledge is the Two, because it proceeds by a single road to one 
conclusion, opinion is the number of a surface, Three, and sensation 
the number of a solid, Four. In fact, according to them the 
numbers, though they are the ideas themselves, or the ultimate 
principles, are nevertheless derived from elements. And things 
are judged, some by reason, others by knowledge, others again 
by opinion and others by sensation: while these idea-numbers 
are forms of things. And since the soul was held to be thus 8 
The sex. COSnitive as well as capable of causing motion, some 
moving thinkers have combined the two and defined the soul as a 
number. : 
self-moving number. 

But there are differences of opinion as to the nature and number of 9 
waisie the ultimate principles, especially between those thinkers 
theories of who make the principles corporeal and those who make 


elements : 
corre- them incorporeal; and again between both of these and 


theoriesof others who combine the two and take their principles 
sai from both. But, further, they differ also as to their 10 
number: some assuming a single principle, some a plurality. And, 
when they come to give an account of the soul, they do so in strict 
accordance with their several views. For they have assumed, not 
unnaturally, that the soul is that primary cause which in its own 
nature is capable of producing motion. And this is why somer1 
identified soul with fire, this being the element which is made up of 
the finest particles and is most nearly incorporeal, while further it 
is preeminently an element which both moves and sets other things 
in motion. Democritus has expressed more neatly the reason for 12 
each of these facts. Soul he regards as identical with mind, and 
this he makes to consist of the primary indivisible bodies and 
considers it to be a cause of motion from the fineness of its particles 
and their shape. Now the shape which is most susceptible of 


Plato. 
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motion is the spherical ; and of atoms of this shape mind, like fire, 
consists. Anaxagoras, while apparently understanding by mind 
something different from soul, as we remarked above, really treats 
both as a single nature, except that it is preeminently mind which 
he takes as his first principle; he says at any rate that mind 
alone of things that exist is simple, unmixed, pure. But he refers 
both knowledge and motion to the same principle, when he says 
that mind sets the universe in motion. Thales, too, apparently, 
judging from the anecdotes related of him, conceived 
soul as a cause of motion, if it be true that he affirmed 
the loadstone to possess soul, because it attracts iron. Diogenes, 
however, as also some others, identified soul with air. 
Air, they thought, is made up of the finest particles and 
is the first principle: and this explains the fact that the soul knows 
and is a cause of motion, knowing by virtue of being the primary 
element from which all else is derived, and causing motion by the 
extreme fineness of its parts. Heraclitus takes soul for his first 
principle, as he identifies it with the vapour from which 
he derives all other things, and further says that it is the 
least corporeal of things and in ceaseless flux; and that it is by 
something in motion that what is in motion is known ; for he, like 
most philosophers, conceived all that exists to be in motion. 
Alcmaeon, too, seems to have had a similar conception. For soul, 
he maintains, is immortal because it is like the beings 
which are immortal; and it has this attribute in virtue of 
being ever in motion: for he attributes continuous and unending 
motion to everything which is divine, moon, sun, stars and the 
whole heaven. Among cruder thinkers there have been some, like 
Hippon, who have even asserted the soul to be water. The reason 
for this view seems to have been the fact that in all 
animals the seed is moist: in fact, Hippon refutes those 
who make the soul to be blood by pointing out that the seed is not 
blood, and that this seed is the rudimentary soul. Others, again, 
like Critias, maintain the soul to be blood, holding that it is 
sentience which is most distinctive of soul and that this 
is due to the nature of blood. Thus each of the four 
elements except earth has found its supporter. Earth, however, 


Thales. 


Diogenes. 


Heraclitus. 


Alcmaeon. 


Hippon. 


Critias. 
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has not been put forward by anyone, except by those who have 
explained the soul to be derived from, or identical with, all the 
elements. 

Thus practically all define the soul by three characteristics, 20 
motion, perception and incorporeality ; and each of these 
characteristics is referred to the ultimate principles. 
Hence all who define soul by its capacity for knowledge either 
make it an element or derive it from the elements, being on this 
point, with one exception, in general agreement. Like, they tell 
us, is known by like; and therefore, since the soul knows all 
things, they say it consists of all the ultimate principles. Thus 21 
those thinkers who admit only one cause and one element, as fire 
or air, assume the soul also to be one element; while those who 
admit a plurality of principles assume plurality also in the soul. 
Anaxagoras alone says that mind cannot be acted upon and has 22 
nothing in common with any other thing. How, if such be its 
nature, it will know anything and how its knowledge is to be 
explained, he has omitted to state; nor do his utterances afford 
a clue. All those who introduce pairs of opposites among their 23 
principles make the soul also to consist of opposites; while those 
who take one or other of the two opposites, either hot or cold 
or something else of the sort, reduce the soul also to one or other 
of these elements. Hence, too, they etymologise according to their 
theories ; some identify soul with heat, deriving S4v from ety, and 
contend that this identity accounts for the word for life; others 
say that what is cold is called soul from the respiratory process 
and consequent “cooling down,” deriving yuyy from dye. Such, 
then, are the views regarding soul which have come down to us 
and the grounds on which they are held. 

We have to consider in the first place the subject of motion. 8 
For, unless I am mistaken, the definition of soul as the 


Summary. 


Criticism 


seattle self-moving, or as that which is capable of self-motion, 
soul is misrepresents its essential nature: nay, more; it is quite 
moved. 


impossible for soul to have the attribute of motion at 
all. To begin with, it has been already stated that a thing may 2 
cause motion without necessarily being moved itself. A thing 
is always moved in one of two ways; that is, either indirectly, 
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through something else, or directly, of and through itself. We 
say things are moved through something else when they are in 
something else that is moved: as, for instance, sailors on board 
a ship: for they do not move in the same sense as the ship, for 
the ship moves of itself, they because they are in something else 
which is moved. This is evident if we consider the members of 
the body: for the motion proper to the feet and so to men also 
is walking, but it is not attributable to our sailors in the case 
supposed. There being thus two senses in which the term “to be 
Is the sour moved” is used, we are now enquiring whether it is of 
moved. and through itself that the soul is moved and partakes 
eae of motion. 

Of motion there are four species, change of place or loco- 3 
motion, change of quality or alteration, diminution and augmenta- 
Species of tion. It is, then, with one or more or all of these 
TROSION: species that the soul will move. If it is not indirectly 
or per accidens that it moves, motion will be a natural attribute of 
soul; and, if this be so, it will also have position in space, since 
all the aforesaid species of motion are in space. But, if it be the 
essential nature of soul to move itself, motion will not be an 
accidental attribute of soul, as it is of whiteness or the length of 
three cubits; for these are also moved, but fer accidens, viz. by the 
motion of the body to which these attributes belong. This, too, ts 
why these attributes have no place belonging to them; but the soul 
will have a place, if indeed motion is its natural attribute. 

Further, if it moves naturally, then it will also move under 4 
constraint; and, if under constraint, then also naturally. 


The theory . 

i as So likewise with rest. For, as it remains at rest naturally 
8s * s a ° . . 

conse- in any state into which it moves naturally, so similarly 

quences. 


it remains at rest by constraint in any state into which 
it moves by constraint. But what is meant by constrained motions 
or states of rest of the soul it is not easy to explain, even though 
we give free play to fancy. Again, if its motion tends upward, 5 
it will be fire; if downward, earth; these being the motions proper 
to these natural bodies. And the same argument applies to 
directions of motion which are intermediate. 

Again, since it appears that the soul sets the body in motion, 6 
it may reasonably be supposed to impart to it the motions which 
it has itself: and, if so, then conversely it is true to say that the 
motion which the soul has itself is the motion which the body 
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has. Now the motion of the body is motion in space: therefore 
the motion of the soul is also motion in space, whether the whole 
soul so move, or only the parts, the whole remaining at rest. But, 
if this is admissible, the soul might also conceivably quit the body 
and re-enter; and this would involve the consequence that dead 
animals may rise again. 

To return now to motion per accidens, soul might certainly 7 
thus be moved by something external as well:—for the animal 
might be thrust by force. But a thing which has self-motion as 
part of its essential nature cannot be moved from without except 
incidentally ; any more than that which is good in itself can be 
means to an end, or that which is good for its own sake can be so 
for the sake of something else. But, supposing the soul to be 
moved at all, one would say that sensible things would be the 
most likely to move it. 

Again, even if soul does move itself, this is equivalent to saying 8 
that it is moved; and, all motion being defined as displacement 
of the thing moved guwzé moved, it will follow that the soul will 
be displaced from its own essential nature, if it be true that its 
self-movement is not an accident, but that motion belongs to the 
essence of soul in and of itself. Some say that the soul in fact9 
Democri. | moves the body, in which it is, in the same way in which 
ene: it moves itself. So, for example, Democritus; and herein 
he resembled Philippus, the comic poet, who tells us that Daedalus 
endowed the wooden Aphrodite with motion, simply by pouring 
in quicksilver: this is very similar to what Democritus says. For 
according to him the spherical atoms, which from their nature can 
never remain still, being moved, tend to draw the whole body 
after them and thus set it in motion. But do these same atoms, 10 
we shall ask in our turn, produce rest, as well as motion? How 
this should be, it is difficult, if not impossible, to say. And, 
giiata speaking generally, it is not in this way that the soul 
motion is would seem to move the animal, but by means of purpose 
purposive. : 

'of some sort, that is, thought. 

In the same way the Platonic Timaeus explains on physical Iz 
The grounds that the soul sets the body in motion, for by its 
‘Timaeus.’” own motion it sets the body also in motion, because it 
is closely interwoven with it. For when it had been made out of 
tuetur haec praeter omnes codd. Alex. 47,1. || 19. 6¢om. Wy || 21. post opalpas virg. 
posuit Diels, post wévew virg. om. Biehl Rodier || 22. xal] re xat TVy || épwrjcwper 
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the elements and divided in harmonical ratios in order that it 
might have a native perception of proportion and that the universe 
might move in harmonic revolutions, he, the creator, proceeded to 
bend the straight line into a circle; and then to split the one circle 
into two, intersecting at two points; and one of the two circles he 
split into seven, the revolutions of heaven being regarded as the 
motions of the soul. In the first place, it is not right to call 
Criticism the soul a magnitude. For by the soul of the universe 
in detail. -_ Timaeus clearly intends something of the same sort as 
what is known as mind: he can hardly mean that it is like the 
sensitive or appetitive soul, whose movements are not circular. 
But the thinking mind is one and continuous in the same sense 
as the process of thinking. Now thinking consists of thoughts. 
But the unity of these thoughts is a unity of succession, the unity 
of a number, and not the unity of a magnitude. This being so, 
neither is mind continuous in this latter sense, but either it is 
without parts or else it is continuous in a different sense from an 
extended magnitude. For how can it possibly think if it be 
a magnitude? Will it think with some one or other of its parts: 
such parts being taken either in the sense of magnitudes or in the 
sense of points, if a point can be called a part? If it be with 
parts in the sense of points, and there is an. infinity of these, 
clearly mind will never reach the end of them; while, if they be 
taken in the sense of magnitudes, mind will have the same thoughts 
times without end. But experience shows that we can think a 
thought once and no more. Again, if it be enough for the soul 
to apprehend with one or other of its parts, what need is there for 
it to be moving in a circle or to have magnitude at all? But, if 
it is necessary to thought that the mind should bring the whole 
circle into contact, what does the contact of the several parts 
mean? Again, how will it think that which is divisible by means 
of that which is without parts, or that which is without parts 
by means of that which is divisible? It must be mind which 
is meant by the circle in question. For when mind moves it 
thinks; when a circle moves it revolves. If, then, thought 
is a revolution, the circle which has such a revolution must 
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be mind. But then it will go on thinking of something for ever, 
for this is required by the eternity of the revolution. To practical 
thinking there are limits, for it always implies an external end; 
while speculative thinking is determined in the same way as the 
logical explanations which express it. Now every explanation 
consists either in definition or in demonstration. But demonstra- 
tions have a premiss for starting-point and reach a kind of goal 
in the inference or conclusion; while, even if they never reach 
a conclusion, at all events they do not revert to the starting-point, 
but with the aid of a succession of middle terms and extremes 
advance in a straight line. But circular movement returns to the 
point from which it started. Definitions, too, are all determinate. 
Besides, if the same revolution recurs again and again, the mind 16 
will be obliged to think the same thing again and again. Further, 17 
it is a sort of rest or coming to a halt, and not motion, which 
thinking resembles: and we may say the same of the syllogism. 
Nor, again, will that which does not move easily, but under con- 18 
straint, even realise happiness. If the motion of soul be not its 
essence, it will be an unnatural motion. And the entanglement of 19 
the mind in the body without the possibility of release is painful ; 
nay, it is to be avoided, if indeed it is really better for mind to 
‘be independent of body, a view commonly expressed and widely 
accepted. Also it is not clear why the heaven revolves in a circle ; 20 
seeing that circular motion is neither implied by the essence of 
soul (that form of movement being indeed merely accidental to it), 
nor duc to the body: on the contrary it is rather the soul which 
causes the motion of the body. Besides, we are not even told that 21 
it is better so: yet surely the reason why God made the soul 
revolve in a circle ought to have been that movement was better 
for it than rest, and this form of movement better than any other. 

But such an enquiry as this belongs more appropriately to 
a different subject: so let us dismiss it for the present. We may, 22 
however, note here another absurdity which is involved in this as 
atest in most other theories concerning the soul. They attach 
between the soul to, and enclose it in, body, without further de- 
peas ie termining why this happens and what is the condition 
Cae of the body. And yet some such explanation would 
seem to be required, as it is owing to their relationship that the 
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one acts, the other is acted upon, that the one is moved, and 
the other causes it to move; and between two things taken at 
random no such mutual relations exist. The supporters of such 23 
theories merely undertake to explain the nature of the soul. Of 
the body which is to receive it they have nothing more to say: 
just as if it were possible for any soul taken at random, according 
to the Pythagorean stories, to pass into any body. This is absurd, 
for each body appears to have a distinctive form or shape of its 
own. It is just like talking of a transmigration of carpentry 
into flutes: for the craft must employ the right tools and the soul 
the right body. 

There is yet another opinion concerning soul which has come 4 
down to us, commending itself to many minds as readily as any 
that is put forward, although it has been severely criticised even 
peaaaees in the popular discussions of the present day. The soul 
of har- is asserted to be a kind of harmony, for harmony is 
id on this view a blending or combining of opposites, 
and the components of the body are opposites. And yet this 2 
harmony must mean either a certain proportion in the components 
or else the combining of them; and the soul cannot possibly be 
either of these. Furthermore, to cause motion is no attribute of 3 
a harmony: yet this function more than any other is all but 
universally assigned to soul. Again, it is more in harmony with 4 
the facts to apply the term harmony to health or bodily excellence 
generally than to soul, as is very clearly seen when we try to 
assign to a harmony of whatever kind the affections or functions 
of the soul: it is difficult to harmonise them. 

Further, if we use the word harmony with a twofold appli- 5 
cation; first, and in its most natural sense, of those magnitudes 
ee which have motion and position, to denote the combining 
ae te of them into a whole, when they are so closely fitted 
term har- together that they do not admit between them anything 
Pee of the same kind; and then in a secondary sense to denote 
the proportion subsisting between the components of a mixture: in 
neither sense is it reasonable to call soul a harmony. The view which 
regards it as a combining of the parts of the body is singularly 
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open to criticism. For there are many combinings of the parts, 
and they combine in many ways. What part, then, is that whose 
combining with the rest we must assume to be the intellect, and 
in what way does it combine? Or again, what of the sensitive 
and appetitive faculties? But it is equally absurd to regard the soul 6 
as the proportion determining the mixture. For the elements are 
not mixed in the same proportion in flesh as in bone. Thus it 
will follow that there are many souls, and that, too, all over the 
body, if we assume that all members consist of the elements 
variously commingled and that the proportion determining the 
mixture is a harmony, that is, soul. This is a question we might 7 
Biipes ask Empedocles; who says that each of the parts is 
COGles: determined by a certain proportion. Is the soul, then, 
this proportion, or is it rather developed in the frame as something 
distinct? And, further, is it a mixture at random or a mixture in 
the right proportion which he ascribes to Love: and, if the latter, 
is Love the proportion itself or something other than the proportion 
and distinct from it? Such, then, are the difficulties involved in 
this view. On the other hand, if soul is something distinct from 8 
Dificulties the mixture, how comes it that it is destroyed simul- 
Saybia taneously with the disappearance of the quiddity of the 
ing the flesh and of the other parts of the animal? And, further, 
theory. 3 

assuming that each of the separate parts has not a soul 
of its own, unless the soul be the proportion of their admixture, 
what is it that perishes when the soul quits the body? 

From what has been said it is clear that the soul cannot be 
Canela: a harmony and cannot revolve in a circle. But inci-9 
sion. dentally it can, as we have seen, move and set itself in 
motion: for instance, the body in which it is may move, and be 
set in motion by the soul: otherwise it cannot possibly move from 
place to place. The question whether the soul is moved would 10 

_— more naturally arise in view of such facts as the 
Objection . ‘ 7 ‘ ‘ 
stated and following. The soul is said to feel pain and joy, con- 
answerec- fidence and fear, and again to be angry, to perceive and 
to think; and all these states are held to be movements: which 
might lead one to infer that soul itself is moved. But this is no 11 
necessary inference. For suppose it ever so true that to feel pain 
Soph., egregie totum hunc locum explicavit Bon., Hermes VII, p. 435 || 6] @ coni. Barco, 
assentitur Susemihl, Oecon. p. 84 || dwroAurovons TV Xy Them., drodecrovoys in paraphr. 
Simpl. Philop. 153, 4 Soph. v. lL. (dmroderovons e codd. Hayduck 26, 37) || 408 b, 3. ve 
om. V || 5. de hoc loco ef yap...11. 7 5% vide Bon., stud. Arist. IT, III. p. 22 sqq., 


quem in textu restituendo secutus est Biehl, etiam Rodier, nisi quod a verbis b, 9. rovruwy 
sé parenth. incipere maluit Rodier. 
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or joy and to think are movements, that to experience each of 
these is to be moved and that the movement is due to the soul: 
suppose that to be angry, for instance, or to be afraid means 
a particular movement of the heart, and that to think means 
a movement of this or of some other part, some of these move- 
ments being movements of locomotion, others of qualitative change 
(of what sort and how produced does not concern us here): yet, 12 
even then, to speak of the soul as feeling anger is as if one should 
say that the soul weaves or builds. Doubtless it would be better 
not to say that the soul pities or learns or thinks, but that the man 
does so with the soul: and this, too, not in the sense that the motion 
occurs in the soul, but in the sense that motion sometimes reaches 
to, sometimes starts from, the soul. Thus, sensation originates in 
particular objects, while recollection, starting from the soul, is 
directed towards the movements or traces of movements in the 
Intellect:  Sense-organs. But intellect would seem to be developed 13 
impassive in uS as a self-existing substance and to be imperishable. 
perishable. For, if anything could destroy it, it would be the feeble- 
ness of age. But, as things are, no doubt what occurs is the same 
as in the case of the sense-organs. If an aged man could procure 
an eye of the right sort, he would see just as well as a young 
man. Hence old age must be due to an affection or state not 
of the soul as such, but of that in which the soul resides, just as is 
the case in intoxication and disease. In like manner, then, thought 14 
and the exercise of knowledge are enfeebled through the loss of 
something else within, but are in themselves impassive. But 
reasoning, love and hatred are not attributes of the thinking 
faculty but of its individual possessor, in so far as he possesses 
it. Hence when this possessor perishes, there is neither memory 
nor love: for these never did belong to the thinking faculty, 
but to the composite whole which has perished, while the intellect 
is doubtless a thing more divine and is impassive. 

From the foregoing it is clear that the soul is incapable of 15 
motion; and, if it is not moved at all, clearly it does not move 
Criticism itself. Now of all the views that have been put forward 16 
eer aa by far the most irrational is that which makes the soul 
abe. a self-moving number. Its supporters are involved in 
22. E superscr. oloy véos post roovél est interpretamentum (Bhl.) || 23. werovOévar re rv 
yuxiv VWy Philop., ry yuxqv werovGévac S Them. 29, 29 || 25. @rw] ew coni. 
Steinhart, év $ coni. Bon., cf. Susemihl, Burs. Jahr. XVII, 264, adn. 24, éow tuentur 


etiam Simpl. p. 60, 30 Philop. Soph., etow Them. 29, 30 et 30, 14, éow retineri volunt 
etiam Zeller, Gesch. d. Ph. d. Gr. II, 2, p. 370 et Neuhiuser, Arist. Lehre von dem sinnl. 


Erkenntnissvermégen, p. 12. 
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many impossibilities, not only in those which arise from attributing 
motion to the soul, but also in others of a special character 
due to calling it a number. For how are we to conceive of a unit, 
a thing which is without parts or differences, as in motion? By 
what would it be moved, and in what way? For if it is capable 
of imparting motion as well as of being moved, it must admit 
differences. Further, since they say that a line by its motion gene- 
rates a surface and that a point by its motion generates a line, the 
movements of the units will also be lines, for a point is a unit 
having position. But the number of the soul must, from the 


17 


nature of the case, be somewhere and have position. Again, if 18 


you subtract a number or unit from a number, a different number 
remains: whereas plants and many animals continue to live when 
divided and seem to have specifically the same soul in each seg- 
ment. Besides, it would seem to make no difference whether we 
Say units or tiny particles. For if the little round atoms of 
Democritus be converted into points and only their sum-total be 
retained, in such sum-total there will still be a part which moves 
and a part which is moved, just as there is in that which is 
extended. The truth of this statement does not depend upon the 
size of the atoms, whether great or small, but upon the fact that 
there is a sum-total or quantity of them. Hence there must be 
something to set the units in motion. But if in the animal the 
part which causes motion is the soul, then it is so likewise in 
the number: so that it will not be both that which causes motion 
and that which is moved which is the soul, but that which causes 


1g 


motion only. How then can this cause of motion be a unit? 20 


For if it were so there must be some difference between it and 
the other units. But what is there to differentiate points which 
are units, except position? If, then, the units, that is the points, 
in the body are distinct from the units of soul, the units of soul 
will be in the same place as the points, for each unit will occupy 
the space of a point. And yet if two things can be in the same 
place, why not an infinite number? When the place which things 
occupy is indivisible, the things themselves are also indivisible. 


If, on the other hand, the number of the soul consists of the ar 


points in the body, or if the soul is the number of such points, 
why are not all bodies possessed of soul? For in all bodies there 
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would seem to be points: nay, an infinity of points. And, further, 22 
how can the points be separated and set free from the bodies to 
which they belong; unless, indeed, we are prepared to resolve lines 
into points? 

It comes to this, then, as we have said, first, that this view 5 


The ob- coincides with that which makes of the soul a body 
tecapitz. composed of fine particles; next, that its agreement 


rated: with Democritus as to the manner in which he makes 


the body to be moved by the soul gives it an especial absurdity of 
its own. If the soul resides in the whole sentient body, on the 
assumption that the soul is a sort of body it necessarily follows 
that two bodies occupy the same space. Those who call the soul 
a number have to assume many points in the one point, or else 
that everything corporeal has a soul; unless the number that 
comes to exist in the body is a different number, quite distinct 
from the sum of the points already present in the body. Hence it 2 
follows that the animal is moved by the number in the same way 
precisely as we said Democritus moved it. For what difference 
does it make whether we speak of small round atoms or large 
units, or indeed of units in spatial motion at all? Either way it is 
necessary to make the motion of the animal depend on the motion 
of these atoms or units. Such, then, are some of the difficulties 3 
confronting those who join motion and number: and there are 
many others, since it is impossible that the conjunction of motion 
with number should form even an attribute, much less the defi- 
nition, of soul. This will be evident if we try to deduce from this 
definition the affections and functions of the soul; its reasonings, 
perceptions, pleasures, pains, and so forth. For, as we said above, 
from the account given it is difficult even to divine what these 
functions are. 

Three modes of defining the soul have come down to us: 4 
some defined it as that which, in virtue of its self-motion, is most 
capable of causing motion; others as the body which consists of 
the finest particles, or which is more nearly incorporeal than any- 
thing else. And we have pretty fully explained what difficulties 
and inconsistencies these views present. It remains to consider 5 
what is meant by saying that the soul is composed of the 
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elements. Soul, we are told, is composed of the elements in 
eee order that it may perceive and know each several thing. 
ogra But this theory necessarily involves many impossibilities. 
the ele- For it is assumed that like is known by like; which im- 
een plies that soul is identical with the things that it knows. 
These elements, however, are not all that exists: there are a great, 
or perhaps we should say rather, an infinite number of other things 
as well, namely, those which are compounded of the elements. 
Granted, then, that it is possible for the soul to know and to 6 
perceive the constituent elements of all these composite things, 
with what will it know or perceive the compound itself? I mean, 
what God or man is; what flesh or bone is: and so likewise with 
regard to any other composite thing. For it is not elements taken 
anyhow which constitute this or that thing, but only 
Empe- ‘ . . ; 
doclescri- those which are united in a given proportion or com- 
peer bination, as Empedocles says of bone :— 

“Then did the bounteous earth in broad-bosomed crucibles 
win out of eight parts two from the sheen of moisture and four 
from the fire-god; and the bones came into being all white.” 

It is therefore of no use for the elements to be in the soul, 
unless it also contains their proportions and the mode of combining 
them. For each element will know its like, but there will be 
nothing to know bone or man, unless these also are to be present 
in the soul: which, I need hardly say, is impossible. Who would 
ask if stone or man resides in the soul? And similarly with that 
which is good and that which is not good: and so for all the 
rest. 

Being, again, is a term which has various meanings, signifying 7 
sometimes the particular thing, sometimes quantity or quality or any 
other of the categories which have been already determined. Is the 
soul to be derived from all of these, or not? It cannot be: the 
general opinion is that there are no elements common to all the 
categories. Does the soul, then, consist of those elements alone 
which are the elements of substances? How then does it know 
each of the other categories? Or will they say that each summum 
genus has special elements and principles of its own, and that the 
soul is composed of these? Then soul will be at once quantity, 
quality and substance. But it is impossible from the elements of 
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quantity to derive substance or anything but quantity. These, 
then, and others like them are the difficulties which confront those 
who derive soul from all the elements. There is a further incon- 8 
sistency in maintaining that like is unaffected by like and yet at 
the same time that like perceives like and knows like by like. 
But they assume that perceiving is a sort of being acted upon or 
moved. And the same holds of thinking and knowing. 

Of the many problems and difficulties involved in holding with 9 
Empedocles that each thing is known through corporeal elements 
and by reference to its like [what has just been said ts evidence].— 
For, it would seem, whatever within the bodies of animals consists 
entirely of earth, such as bones, sinews, hair, perceives nothing 
at all, and consequently cannot perceive its like; as in consistency 
it should. Moreover, each one of the elemental principles will have ro 
a far larger share of ignorance than of intelligence; there being 
many things of which it will be ignorant and only one which it will 
know: in fact, it will be ignorant of all besides that one. It 
follows, for Empedocles at any rate, that God is quite the most 
unintelligent of beings. There is one of the elements, viz. Strife, 
which he, and he alone, will not know, while mortal things, being 
composed of all the elements, will know them all. And in general, rr 
seeing that everything is either an element or derived from one or 
more or all elements, why should not all things that exist have 
soul? For they must certainly know one thing or some things 
or all. It might further be asked what it is that gives them unity. 12 
For the elements, at all events, correspond to matter. That other 
principle, whatever it be, which holds them together, is supreme. 
Yet it is impossible that anything should be superior to the soul 
and overrule it; and still more impossible that anything should 
overrule intelligence. This, it may reasonably be held, has a 
natural priority and authority. Yet we are told that the elements 
are prior to all other things that exist. 

And it is characteristic, alike of those who derive the soul from 13 
the elements on the ground of perception and knowledge, and of 
those who define it as the thing most capable of causing motion, 
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that their assertions do not apply to soul in every form. For not 
all sentient beings can cause motion ; some animals are seen to be 
stationary in one place. And yet it is at all events a received view 
that this, namely, change of place, is the one form of motion which 
the soul imparts to the animal. Similarly with those who derive 
intelligence and the faculty of sense from the elements. For plants 
are found to live without any share in locomotion or sensation, and 
many animals to be destitute of thought. If we waive this point 
and assume intellect to be a part of the soul, and the faculty 
of sense likewise, even then their statements would not apply 
generally to all soul, nor to the whole of any one soul. The account 
er ee given in the so-called Orphic poems is open to the same 
phic cos- strictures. For the soul, it is there asserted, enters from 
mogeny- the universe in the process of respiration, being borne 
upon the winds. Now it is impossible that this should be so with 
plants or even with some animals, seeing that they do not all 
respire: a point which the upholders of this theory have over- 
looked. And if the soul is to be constructed out of the elements, 
there is no need to employ them all, the one of a pair of contraries 
being sufficient to discern both itself and its opposite. For by that 
which is straight we discern both the straight and the crooked, the 
carpenter’s rule being the test of both. On the other hand that 
which is crooked is not a test of itself or of that which is straight. 
There are some, too, who say that soul is interfused through- 
out the universe: which is perhaps why Thales supposed 


Soul not 
sien all things to be full of gods. But this view presents 
the uni- some difficulties. For why should the soul not produce 


verse. . * < 
an animal, when present in air or fire, and yet do so 


when present in the compounds of these elements: and that, too, 
though in the former case it is believed to be purer? One might 
also enquire why the soul present in air is purer and more im- 
mortal than soul in animals. Whichever of the two suppositions 
open to us we adopt is absurd and irrational. To speak of fire 
or air as an animal is very irrational; and on the other hand 
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not to call them animals, if they contain soul, is absurd. But az 
it would seem that the reason why they suppose soul to be 
in these elements is that the whole is homogeneous with its 
parts. So that they cannot help regarding universal soul as also 
homogeneous with the parts of it in animals, since it is through 
something of the surrounding element being cut off and enclosed 
in animals that the animals become endowed with soul. But if the 
air when split up remains homogeneous, and yet soul is divisible 
into non-homogeneous parts, it is clear that, although one part 
of soul may be present in the air, there is another part which is 
not. Either, then, soul must be homogeneous, or else it cannot be 
present in every part of the universe. 

From what has been said it is evident that it is not because the 22 
soul is compounded of the elements that knowledge belongs to it, 
nor is it correct or true to say that the soul is moved. Knowledge, 23 
however, is an attribute of the soul, and so are perception, opinion, 
desire, wish and appetency generally; animal locomotion also is 
produced by the soul; and likewise growth, maturity and decay. 
Unityor Shall we then say that each of these belongs to the whole 
Sour soul, that we think, that is, and perceive and are moved 
and in each of the other operations act and are acted upon with 
the whole soul, or that the different operations are to be assigned 
to different parts? And what of life itself? Does it reside in any 
single one or more or all of these parts? Or has it a cause 
entirely distinct? Now some say that the soul is divisible and 24 
that one part of it thinks, another desires. What is it then which 
holds the soul together, if naturally divisible? Assuredly it is not 
the body: on the contrary, the soul seems rather to hold the body 
together; at all events, when it has departed, the body disperses 
in air and rots away. If, then, the unity of soul is due to some 
other thing, that other thing would be, properly speaking, soul. 
We shall need, then, to repeat the enquiry respecting it also, 
whether it is one or manifold. For, if it has unity, why not 
attribute unity to the soul itself at the outset? If, however, it 
be divisible, then again reason will go on to ask what it is that 
holds z¢# together, and so the enquiry will go on to infinity. It 25 
might also be asked what power each of the parts of the soul 
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exercises in the body. For, if the entire soul holds together the 
whole body, then each of its parts ought properly to hold together 
some part of the body. But this seems impossible. For it is 
difficult even to conjecture what part the intellect will hold together 
or how it can hold any part together. It is found that plants, and 26 
among animals certain insects or annelida, live when divided, which 
implies that the soul in their segments is specifically, though not 
numerically, the same. At any rate, each of the two segments 
retains sentience and the power of locomotion for some time: that 
they do not continue to do so is not surprising, as they lack the 
organs requisite to maintain their nature. But none the less all 
the parts of the soul are contained in each of the two segments, 
and the two halves of the soul are homogeneous alike with one 
another and with the whole; a fact which implies that, while the 
parts of the soul are inseparable from one another, the soul as a 
The sour Whole is divisible. It would seem that the vital principle 27 
in plants. jin plants also is a sort of soul. For this principle is 
the only one common to plants and animals; and, while it can 
be separated from the sensitive principle, no being which has 
sensation is without it. 
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So much for the theories of soul handed down by our pre- ] 
Soulinthe accessors. Let us, then, make a fresh start and try to 
widest _ determine what soul is and what will be its most com- 
application ; ran : : 
oftheterm prehensive definition. Now there is one class of existent 2 
eer things which we call stibstance, including under the 
term, firstly, matter, which in itself is not this or that ; ; secondly, 
shape or form, in virtue of which the term this or ‘ee is at once 
applied ; thirdly, the whole made up of matter and form. Matter 
is identical with potentiality, form with actuality. And there 
are two meanings of actuality: knowledge illustrates the one, 
exercise of knowledge the other. Now bodies above all things 3 
are held to be substances, particularly such bodies as are the work 
of nature; for to these all the rest owe their origin. Of natural 
bodies some possess life and some do not: where by life we mean 
the power of self-nourishment and of independent growth and 
decay. Consequently every natural body possessed of life must 
be substance, and substance of the composite order. And since 4 
in fact we have here body with a certain attribute, namely, the 
possession of life, the body will not be the soul: for the body is 
not an attribute of a subject, it stands rather for a subject of 
attributes, that is, matter. It must follow, then, that soul is 
substance in the sense that it is the form of a natural body having 
in it the capacity of life. Such substance is actuality. The soul, 
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therefore, is the actuality of the body above described. But the 5 
term ‘actuality’ is used in two senses; in the one it answers to 
knowledge, in the other to the exercise of knowledge. Clearly in 
this case it is analogous to knowledge: for sleep, as well as waking, 
implies the presence of soul; and, whilst waking is analogous to 
the exercise of knowledge, sleep is analogous to the possession 
of knowledge without its exercise; and in the same individual 
the possession of knowledge comes in order of time before its 
exercise. Hence soul is the first actuality of a natural body having 
in it the capacity of life. And a body which is possessed of organs 6 
answers to this description.—We may note that the parts of plants, 
as well as those of animals, are organs, though of a very simple 
sort: for instance, a leaf is the sheath of the pod and the pod of 
the fruit. The roots, again, are analogous to the mouths of animals, 
both serving to take in nourishment.—lIf, then, we have to make 
a general statement touching soul in all its forms, the soul will 
be the first actuality of a natural body furnished with organs. 
Hence there is no need to enquire whether soul and body are 7 
one, any more than whether the wax and the imprint are one; 
or, in general, whether the matter of a thing is the same with that 
of which it is the matter. For, of all the various meanings borne 
by the terms unity and being, actuality is the meaning which 
belongs to them by the fullest right. 

It has now been stated in general terms what soul is, namely, 8 
substance as notion or form. And this is the quiddity of such 
and such a body. Suppose, for example, that any instrument, 
Sieatias say, an axe, were a natural body, its axeity would be 
baat ge its substance, would in fact be its soul. If this were 
axeity of taken away, it would cease, except in an equivocal sense, 
eee to be an axe. But the axe is after all an axe. For 
it is not of a body of this kind that the soul is the quiddity, 
that is, the notion or form, but of a natural body of a particular 
sort, having in itself the origination of motion and rest. 

Further, we must view our statement in the light of the parts of 9 

the body. For, if the eye were an animal, eyesight 
{2) the eye- é a . 
sightofan would be its soul, this being the substance as notion 
ee or form of the eye. The eye is the matter of eyesight, 
and in default of eyesight it is no longer an eye, except equivocally, 
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like an eye in stone or in a picture. What has been said of the 
part must be understood to apply to the whole living body; for, 
as the sensation of a part of the body is to that part, so is sensation 
as -a whole to the whole sentient body as such. By that which 
has in it the capacity of life is meant not the body which has lost 
its soul, but that which possesses it. Now the seed in animals, 
like the fruit in plants, is that which is potentially such and such 
a body. As, then, the cutting of the axe or the seeing of the eye 
is full actuality, so, too, is the waking state; while the soul is 
actuality in the same sense as eyesight and the capacity of the 
instrument. The body, on the other hand, is simply that which is 
potentially existent. But, just as in the one case the eye means 
the pupil in conjunction with the eyesight, so in the other soul and 
body together constitute the animal. 

Now it needs no proof that the soul—or if it is divisible into 
saaiane parts, certain of its parts—cannot be separated from the 
separable body, for there are cases where the actuality belongs to 
from body. 2 

the parts themselves. There is, however, no reason why 
some parts should not be separated, if they are not the actualities 


of any body whatever. Again, it is not clear whether the soul I3 


Apossible may not be the actuality of the body as the sailor is of the 
analogy. = ship. This, then, may suffice for an outline or provisional 
sketch of soul. 


But, as it is from the things which are naturally obscure, though 2 


more easily recognised by us, that we proceed to what is clear 
and, in the order of thought, more knowable, we must employ 
this method in trying to give a fresh account of soul. For it is 
not enough that the defining statement should set forth 
good the fact, as most definitions do; it should also contain 
definition. . ‘ . 

and present the cause: whereas in practice what is stated 
in the definition is usually no more than a conclusion. For 
example, what is quadrature? The construction of an equilateral 
rectangle equal in area to a given oblong. But such a definition 
expresses merely the conclusion. Whereas, if you say that 
quadrature is the discovery of a mean proportional, then you state 
the reason. 


We take, then, as our starting-point for discussion that it is life 2 


which distinguishes the animate from the inanimate. But the 
term life is used in various senses; and, if life is present in but a 
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single one of these senses, we speak of a thing as living. Thus 
Various there is intellect, sensation, motion from place to place 
vital func- and rest, the motion concerned with nutrition and, 
operations. further, decay and growth. Hence it is that all 3 
plants are supposed to have life. For apparently they have within 
The ming.  tuemselves a:faculty and principle whereby they grow 
mum in and decay in opposite directions. For plants do not 
eee grow upwards without growing downwards; they grow 
in both directions equally, in fact in all directions, as many as 
are constantly nourished and therefore continue to live, so long 
as they are capable of absorbing nutriment. This form of life 4 
can be separated from the others, though in mortal creatures the 
others cannot be separated from it. In the case of plants the fact 
is manifest: for they have no other faculty of soul at all. 

It is, then, in virtue of this principle that all living things live, 
Sensation Wether animals or plants. But it is sensation primarily 
in all which constitutes the animal. For, provided they have 
animals. : ° < 

sensation, even those creatures which are devoid of move- 
ment and do not change their place are called animals and are 
not merely said to be alive. Now the primary sense in all animals 5 
is touch. But, as the nutritive faculty may exist without touch 
or any form of sensation, so also touch may exist apart from the 
other senses. By nutritive faculty we mean the part of the soul 
in which even plants share. Animals, however, are found uni- 
versally to have the sense of touch: why this is so in each of the 
two cases will be stated hereafter. 

For the present it may suffice to say that the soul is the origin 6 
of the functions above enumerated and is determined by them, 
namely, by capacities of nutrition, sensation, thought, and by 
Mutual motion. But whether each one of these is a soul or part 7 
connection of a soul and, if a part, whether it is only logically 
functions. distinct or separable in space also is a question, the 
answer to which is in some cases not hard to see: other cases 
present difficulties. For, just as in the case of plants some of them 8 
are found to live when divided and separated from each other 
(which implies that the soul in each plant, though actually one, 
is potentially several souls), so, too, when insects or annelida are 
cut up, we see the same thing happen with other varieties of soul: 
I mean, each of the segments has sensation and moves from place 
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to place, and, if it has sensation, it has also imagination and 
appetency. For, where there is sensation, there is also pleasure 
and pain: and, where these are, desire also must of necessity be 
eee present. But as regards intellect and the speculative 9 
intellect faculty the case is not yet clear. It would seem, how- 
not clear. : : * . 

ever, to be a distinct species of soul, and it alone is 
capable of separation from the body, as that which is eternal from 
that which is perishable. The remaining parts of the soul are, ro 
as the foregoing consideration shows, not separable in the way 
that some allege them to be: at the same time it is clear that they 
are logically distinct. For the faculties of sensation and of opinion 
taken in the abstract are distinct, since to have sensation and to 
opine are distinct. And so it is likewise with each of the other 
faculties above mentioned. Again, while some animals possess 11 
all these functions, others have only some of them, others only 
one. It is this which will differentiate animal from animal. The 
reason why this is so must be investigated hereafter. The case is 
similar with the several senses: some animals have all of them, 
others some of them, others again only one, the most indispensable, 
that is, touch. 

Now “that by which we live and have sensation” is a phrase 12 
Asecond With two meanings, answering to the two meanings of 
free" §=—s “* that by which we know” (the latter phrase means, 
definition. firstly, knowledge and, secondly, soul, by either of which 
we say we know). Similarly that by which we have health means 
either health itself or a certain part, if not the whole, of the body. 
Now of these knowledge and health are the shape and in some 
sort form, the notion and virtual activity, of that which is capable 
of receiving in the one case knowledge, in the other health: 
that is to say, it is in that which is acted upon or conditioned 
that the activity of the causal agencies would seem to take 
effect. Now the soul is that whereby primarily we live, per- 
ceive, and have understanding: therefore it will be a species of 
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notion or form, not matter or substratum. Of the three meanings 13 
of substance mentioned above, form, matter and the whole made 
up of these two, matter is potentiality and form is actuality. And, 
since the whole made up of the two is endowed with soul, the body 
is not the actuality of soul, but soul the actuality of a particular 

body. Hence those are right who regard the soul as not 14 
Soul is . . , 
not inde- independent of body and yet at the same time as not itself 
peo’ ~=6©a species of body. It is not body, but something be- 
boty longing to body, and therefore resides in body and, what 

is more, in such and such a body. Our predecessors were 
wrong in endeavouring to fit the soul into a body without further 
determination of the nature and qualities of that body: although 
we do not even find that of any two things taken at random the 
one will admit the other. And this result is what we might expect. 15 
For the actuality of each thing comes naturally to be developed 
in the potentiality of each thing: in other words, in the appropriate 
matter. From these considerations, then, it is manifest that soul is 
a certain actuality, a notion or form, of that which has the capacity 
to be endowed with soul. 

Of the powers of soul above mentioned, namely, those of 3 
The vital nutrition, appetency, sensation, locomotion and under- 
panctions? standing, some living things, as we remarked, possess 
tributed. = all, others some, others again only one. Plants possess 2 
the nutritive faculty only: other things along with this have 
Sete sensation ; and, if sensation, then also appetency : where 
implied under appetency we include desire, anger and wish. But 
in touch. js . 

all animals have at least one sense, touch: and, where 
sensation is found, there is pleasure and pain, and that which 
causes pleasure and pain; and, where these are, there also is desire, 
desire being appetite for what is pleasurable. Again, they have 3 
a sensation concerned with nutriment, touch being such a sense. 
For it is by what is dry and moist, hot and cold, that all living 
things are nourished (and these qualities are perceived by touch, 
whereas the other sensibles are not, except incidentally): for sound, 
colour and odour contribute nothing to nutriment, while flavour 
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is one of the tangible objects. Hunger again, and thirst are forms 
of desire, the one for what is hot or dry, the other for what is cold 
or moist. Flavour is, as it were, the seasoning of these. We will 
deal with these in detail hereafter: at present let it suffice to say 
that all animals which have the sense of touch are also endowed 
with appetency. Whether they have imagination is not clear: this, 
Higher too, must be considered later. Some have in addition 4 
functions. the power of locomotion. Others—that is to say, man 
and any other species like man or, possibly, superior to him—have 
also the thinking faculty and intellect. 

From this it is clear that there is one definition of soul exactly 5 


A single as there is one definition of figure: for there is in the 
reste one case no figure excepting triangle, quadrilateral and 
offigure. the rest,.nor is there in the other any species of soul 


apart from those above mentioned. Again, a definition might be 
constructed which should apply to all figures, but not specially 
to any species of figure. And similarly with the species of soul 
above enumerated. Hence it would be-absurd here as elsewhere 
to seek a general definition which will not be properly a definition 
of anything in existence and will not be applicable to the particular 
irreducible species before us, to the neglect of the definition which 
is so applicable. 
The types of soul resemble the series of figures. For, alike 6 

in figures and in things animate, the earlier form exists 


The as- P : : - 
cending potentially in the later, as, for instance, the triangle 
vital potentially in the quadrilateral, and the nutritive faculty 
functions. 


in that which has sensation. So that we must examine 
in each case separately, what is the soul of plant, of man or of 
beast. Why they are related in this order of succession remains 7 
to be considered. There is no sensitive faculty apart from the 
nutritive: and yet the latter exists without the former in plants. 
Again, none of the other senses is found apart from touch; while 
touch is found apart from the others, many animals having neither 
sight nor hearing nor sense of smell. Also of those which possess 
sensation, some can move from place to place, others’ cannot. 
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Lastly and most rarely, they have the reasoning faculty and 
thought. For those perishable creatures which possess reason are 
endowed with all the other species of soul, but not all those which 
possess each of the other faculties have reason. Indeed, some of 
them have not even imagination, while others live by imagination 
alone. As for the speculative intellect, it calls for a separate 
discussion. Meanwhile it is clear that an account of the several 
faculties is at the same time the most appropriate account of 
soul. 

The enquirer who approaches this subject must ascertain what 4 
Grasse each of these faculties is before he proceeds to investigate 
procedure. the questions next in order and so forth. But if we are 
asked to state what each of these is; that is to say, what the cogni- 
tive, sensitive and nutritive faculties respectively are, we must begin 
by stating what the act of thinking is and what the act of sensation 
is. For activities and functions are logically prior to faculties. 
But, if so, and if a study of the correlative objects should have 
preceded, these objects will for the same reason have to be defined 
first: I mean, nutriment and the sensible and intelligible. Con- 
sequently we have first to treat of nutriment and of generation. 

The nutritive soul belongs to other living things as well as 

_man, being the first and most widely distributed faculty, in virtue 
of which all things possess life. Its functions are repro- 


by 


The teleo- : ; : uo 
logical duction and assimilation of nutriment. For it is the 
aspect of 7 é eS - . 

repro- most natural function in all living things, if perfect 
duction. 


and not defective or spontaneously generated, to repro- 
duce their species; animal producing animal and plant plant, in 
order that they may, so far as they can, share in the eternal and 
the divine. For it is that which all things yearn after, and that is 
the final cause of all their natural activity. Here final cause is an 
ambiguous term, which denotes either the purpose for which, or 
the person for whom, a thing is done. Since, then, individual 
things are incapable of sharing continuously in the eternal and 
the divine, because nothing in the world of perishables can abide 
numerically one and the same, they partake in the eternal and 
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divine, each in the only way it can, some more, some less. That is 
to say, each persists, though not in itself, yet in a representative 
which is specifically, not numerically, one with it. 

Now the soul is cause and origin of the living body. But cause 3 
Digression and origin are terms used in various senses: accord- 
on the sou! ingly soul is cause in the three senses of the word 
fold cause. already determined. For the soul is the cause of 
animate bodies as being in itself the origin of motion, as final 
cause and as substance. Clearly it is so as substance, substance 4 
being the cause of all existence. And for living things existence 
means life, and it is the soul which is the cause and origin of life. 
Furthermore, actuality is the notiin or forny of that which has -- 
potential existence. Manifestly, too, the soul is final cause. For 5 
nature, like intelligence, acts for a purpose, and this purpose is 
for it an end. Such an end the soul is in animals, and this in the 
order_of nature, for all the natural bodies are instruments of soul: 
and this is as true of the bodies of plants as of those of animals, 
shewing that all are means to the soul as end; where end has two 
senses, the purpose for which and the person for whom. Moreover, 6 
the soul is also the origin of motion from place to place, but not 
all living things have this power of locomotion. Qualitative change, 
also, and growth are due to soul. For sensation is supposed to bea 
sort of qualitative change, and nothing devoid of soul has sensation. 
The same holds of growth and decay. For nothing undergoes 
natural decay or growth except it be nourished, and nothing is 
nourished unless it shares in life. 

Empedocles is mistaken in adding that in plants, in so far as 7 
eee they strike their roots downwards, growth takes place 
Empe- because the earth in them has a natural tendency in 
docles. 2 J . : 

this direction and that, when they shoot upwards, it 
is because the fire in them has a similar tendency upwards. He 
is wrong in his view of up and down. For up and down are not the 
same for all individuals as for the universe. On the contrary, the 
roots of plants correspond to the heads of animals, if we are to 
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make identity and diversity of organs depend upon their functions. 
Besides, what is it that holds together the fire and the earth, 
tending, as they do, in opposite directions? For they will be rent 
asunder, unless there is something to prevent it: while, if there 
is, it is this which is the soul and the cause of growth and nourish- 
ment. 

Some hold the nature of fire to be singly and solely the cause 8 
Seer of nourishment and growth. For it would seem that fire 
the oe is the only body or element which of itself is nourished 

and grows. Hence fire might be supposed to be the 
operative cause, both in plants and animals. Whereas, though it is 
in a sense a joint cause, it is not a cause absolutely: it is rather the 
soul which is so. For fire goes on growing to infinity, as long 
as there is fuel to be consumed, but in natural wholes there is 
always a limit or proportion which determines growth and size. 
But this belongs to the soul and not to fire, to form rather than 
' to matter. 

The nutritive faculty of the soul being the same as the repro- 9 
ductive, it is necessary first to give a definition of nitriment. For 
it is by the nutritive function that this faculty is separated off 
from the others. The common view is that contrary is nutriment 
to contrary; though not in every case, but wherever each 
of two contraries is not only generated by, but derives 
growth from, the other. For many things are derived from one 
another, but not all of them are quantities: thus the sick man 
becomes well. But it is found that even the contraries supposed 
to derive growth from each other are not fed by one another in the 
same way: while water serves to feed fire, fire is not nutriment 
to water. It would seem, then, that it is in the simple bodies 
above all that of two contraries one is nutriment and the other 
is nourished. Yet here is a difficulty. It is said by the one xo 
side that like is nourished by, as well as derives its growth from, 
like; while the others, again, as we explained, hold that con- 
trary is nourished by contrary, on the ground that like cannot be 
affected by like, while food undergoes change and is digested. 
Now change is always in the direction of the opposite, or of the 
intermediate state. Further, nutriment is acted upon by that 
which it nourishes, and not the latter by the former: just as 
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the carpenter is not affected by his material, but on the contrary 
the material by the carpenter. The carpenter merely passes to 
activity from inaction. But it makes a difference whether by 
nutriment we mean the final, or the primary, form of what is 
added. If both are nutriment, the one as undigested, the other as 
digested, it will be possible to use the term nutriment in conformity 
with both theories. For, in so far as it is undigested, contrary is 
nourished by contrary: and, in so far as it is digested, like by like. 
So that clearly both sides are in a manner partly right and partly 
wrong. But, since nothing is nourished unless it possesses life, 
that which is nourished must be the animate body as such: so that 
nutriment also is relative to the animate being which it nourishes: 
and this not incidentally merely. 

There is, however, a difference between nutritivity and con- 
ducivity to growth. In so far as the animate thing is 
quantitative, what is taken promotes growth; in so far 
as it is a definite individual, what is taken nourishes. For the 
animate thing preserves its substance or essential nature and exists 
as long as it is nourished: and it causes the production, not of that 
which is nourished, but of another individual like it. Its essential 
nature already exists, and nothing generates itself, it only main- 
tains its existence. Hence the above described principle of the 
soul is the power to preserve in existence that which possesses it 
in so far as it is a definite individual, while nutrition prepares it 
for activity. Therefore it cannot live when deprived of nutriment. 
There are, then, these three things, that which is nourished, that 
with which it is nourished, and that which nourishes it. The last 
of the three is the primary soul, that which is nourished is the 
body which contains the soul, that wherewith it is nourished is 
nutriment. As, however, it is right to name all things from the 
end they subserve, and the end here is reproduction of the species, 
the primary soul is that which is capable of reproducing the 
species. That with which the living thing is nourished may be 

understood in two senses, just as that with which one 
Vital heat 
and nutri- steers may mean the hand or the rudder; the former, the 
Pee hand, both causing motion and being moved, the latter, 


Growth. 
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the rudder, being simply moved. Now it is necessary that all food 
should be capable of digestion, and digestion is promoted by heat ; 
this explains why every animate thing has warmth. This, then, 
is an outline of what nutriment is. It must be more clearly 
defined hereafter in the discussion devoted specially to it. 


Now that these points have been determined, let us proceed 5 


to a general discussion of all sensation. As above 
remarked, sensation consists in being moved and acted 
upon, for it is held to be a species of qualitative change. Some 
add that like is in fact acted upon by like. How far this is 
possible or impossible we have explained in the general discussion 


Sensation. 


of action and passivity. The question arises why there is no 2 


sensation of the senses themselves: that is, why they produce no 
sensation apart from external sensibles, though the senses contain 
fire, earth and the other elements, which are the objects of sensation 
either in themselves or through their attributes. Evidently it 
Sensation follows that the faculty of sensible perception exists not 
Gal Dae in activity, but only in potentiality. Hence it must be 
Haat: here as with the fuel which does not burn of and in 
itself without something to make it burn; otherwise it would 
kindle itself and would have no need of the fire which is actually 
existent. Now to have sensation has two meanings: we use the 
terms hearing and ‘seeing “Of that which has the capacity to hear 
and see, even though it be at the time asleep, just as we do of 
that which already actually hears and sees. And therefore sensa- 
tion, too, will have two meanings: it may mean either potential 
or actual sensation. Similarly with having sensation, whether 
potential or actual. 


Let us then first proceed on the assumption that to be acted 3 


Agent ana Upon or moved is identical with active operation. For 
Renee movement is in fact active operation of some sort, 
though incomplete, as we have elsewhere explained. But in 
every case things are acted upon and moved by an agent in 
actual operation. It follows that in one sense what is acted upon 
is acted upon by what is like it, in another sense by what is unlike 
it, as we have explained. That is to say, while being acted upon it 
is unlike, after it has been ‘acted upon it is like the agent. 
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We must also draw a distinction in regard to the terms 4 
potentiality and actuality: at present we are using them without 
Twomean- qualification. For instance, we may use the term wise, 


i f = . « ° 
ebteae firstly, in the sense in which we might speak of man 
PBEY as wise, because man is one of the genus of beings 


which are wise and have wisdom; secondly, in the sense in 
which we at once call the man wise who has learnt, say, 
grammar. Now of these two men each possesses the capacity, but 
in a different sense: the one because the genus to which he 
belongs, that is to say, his matter, is potentially wise; the other 
because he is capable, if he chose, of applying the wisdom he has 
acquired, provided there is nothing external to hinder. Whereas 
he who is at the moment exercising his wisdom is in actuality and 
is wise in the proper sense of the term: for example, he knows the 
A before him. Thus the first two are both potentially wise: the 
first becomes wise actually after he has undergone qualitative 
change through instruction and often after transition from the 
reverse condition; while in the latter case it is by another kind 
of transition that the man passes from the mere possession, with- 
out the use, of sensation or grammar to the use of it. 

To suffer or be acted upon, too, is a term of more than one 5 
meaning. Sametimes it means a sort of destruction by the 
rer. contrary, sometimes it is rather a preservation of what 
being acted is potentially existent by what is actually existent and 
ec like it, so far as likeness holds of potentiality when 
compared with actuality. For it is by exercise of knowledge that 
the possessor of knowledge becomes such in actuality: and this 
either is no qualitative change (for the thing develops into its own 
nature and actuality), or else is qualitative change of a different sort. 
Hence it is not right to say that that which thinks undergoes 
change when it thinks, any more than that the builder undergoes 
change when he builds. That, then, which works the change from 
potential existence to actuality in a thinking and intelligent being 
should properly receive a different name and not be called in- 
struction : while that which learns and is brought from potential to 
actual knowledge by that which is in actuality and capable of 
instructing should either not be said to suffer or be acted upon at 
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all, or else two modes of change should be assumed, one to the 
negative states and the other to the normal habits and the true 
nature. 

In the sensitive subject the first change is due to the6 
parent: once generated it possesses sensation exactly in the same 
sense as we possess knowledge. And to have actual sensation 
eel corresponds to exercise of knowledge. There is this 
sensation = difference, however, that in the one case the causes of 
Honsdby the activity are external: as, for instance, the objects of 
ternal sight, hearing and the other senses. The reason is 
sensible. that actual sensation is always of particulars, while 
knowledge is of universals: and these universals are, in a manner, 
in the soul itself. Hence it isin our power to think whenever we 
please, but sensation is not in our power: for the presence of the 
sensible object is necessary. It is much the same with the sciences 
which deal with sensible objects; and for the same reason, namely, 
that sensibles are particulars and are external. 

But we shall have a further opportunity of making this clear 
hereafter. For the present let us be content to have established 7 
that of the two meanings of potentiality, the one according to 
which a child might be called potentially a general, and the other 
according to which a man of full age might be so called, it is the 
latter which applies to the faculty of sense-perception. But as this 
distinction has no word to mark it, although the fact and the 
nature of the distinction have been established, we are compelled 
to use the terms to suffer or be acted upon and to be qualitatively 
changed as if they were the proper terms. Now, as has been 
ecceiaes explained, the sensitive faculty is potentially such as the 
tion of sensible object is in actuality. While it is being acted 
chiectin upon, it is not yet similar, but, when once it has been 
actual ion, acted upon, it is assimilated and has the same character 

as the sensible object. 

In considering each separate sense we must first treat of their 6 
Thesensi. Cvsects. By the sensible object may be meant any one 
ble object: of three things, two of which we say are perceived in 
atte: themselves or directly, while the third is perceived 


perceived 


meen per accidens or indirectly. Of the first two the one ts 
ances the special object of a particular sense, the other an 


object common to all the senses. By a special object of 2 
a particular sense I mean that which cannot be perceived by any 
other sense and in respect to which deception is impossible; for 
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example, sight is of colour, hearing of sound and taste of flavour, 
while touch no doubt has for its object several varieties. But at 
any rate each single sense judges of its proper objects and is not 
deceived as to the fact that there is a colour or a sound ; though as to 
what or where the coloured object is or what or where the object is 
which produces the sound, mistake is possible. Such then, are the 3 
special objects of the several senses. By common sensibles are 


or (a) by meant motion, rest, number, figure, size: for such 
phe senses qualities are not the special objects of any single sense, 
mon. but are common to all. For example, a particular motion 


can be perceived by touch as well as by sight. What is meant 4 
by the indirect object of sense may be illustrated if we 


The thi . : : : 
eouisna coe suppose that the white thing before you is Diares’ son. 
the attri- : : ? . , : 

Sa eaRabe You perceive Diares’ son, but indirectly, for that which 


roan you perceive is accessory to the whiteness. Hence you 

are not affected by the indirect sensible as such. Of the 
two classes of sensibles directly perceived it is the objects special 
to the different senses which are properly perceptible: and it is 
to these that the essential character of each sense is naturally 
adapted. 

The object, then, of sight is the visible: what is visible is colour T 
Sightana and something besides which can be described, though 
poses it has no name. What we mean will best be made clear 
as we proceed. The visible, then, is colour. Now colour is that 
with which what is visible in itself is overlaid: and, when I say 
in itself, I do not mean what is visible by its essence or form, but 
what is visible because it contains within itself the cause of 
visibility, namely, colour. But colour is universally capable of 
exciting change in the actually transparent, that is, in light; this 
being, in fact, the true nature of colour. Hence colour is not 
visible without light, but the colour of each object is always seen 
in light. And so we shall have first to explain what light is. 

There is, then, we assume, something transparent; and by this 2 
The I mean that which, though visible, is not properly 
medium. speaking, visible in itself, but by reason of extrinsic 
colour. Air, water and many solid bodies answer to this de- 
scription. For they are not transparent gud air or gud water, 
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but because there is a certain natural attribute present in both 
of them which is present also in the eternal body on high. Light 
is the actuality of this transparent gud transparent. But where 
the transparent is only potentially present, there darkness is 
actually. Light is a sort of colour in the transparent when 
made transparent in actuality by the agency of fire or something 
resembling the celestial body: for this body also has an attribute 
which is one and the same with that of fre. What the transparent 
Lightnot is, and what light is, has now been stated ; namely, that 
corporeal. + it is neither fire nor body generally nor an effluence from 
any body (for even then it would still be a sort of body), but the 
presence of fire or something fiery in the transparent. For it 
is impossible for two bodies to occupy the same space at the 
same time. 

Light is held to be contrary to darkness. But darkness 3 
is absence from the transparent of the quality above described: 
so that plainly light is the presence of it. Thus Empedocles and 
whe velo.  Orners who propounded the same view are wrong when 
cityoflight they represent light as moving in space and arriving 
neredibie- “at a given point of time between the earth and that 
which surrounds it without our perceiving its motion. For this 
contradicts not only the clear evidence of reason, but also the facts 
of observation: since, though a movement of light might elude 
observation within a short distance, that it should do so all the 
way from east to west is too much to assume. 

It is that which is colourless which is receptive of colour, as 4 
it is that which is soundless which is receptive of sound. And 
the transparent is colourless, and so is the invisible or the dimly 
visible which is our idea of the dark. Such is the transparent 
medium, not indeed when it is in actuality, but when potentially 
transparent. For it is the same natural attribute which is at one 
time darkness and at another time light. It is not everything 
visible which is visible in light, but only the proper colour of each 
thing. Some things, indeed, are not seen in daylight, though they 

produce sensation in the dark: as, for example, the 
Phosphor- . ‘ . ‘ 
escent things of fiery and glittering appearance, for which 
aoe there is no one distinguishing name, like fungus, horn, 
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the heads, scales and eyes of fishes. But in no one of these cases 
is the proper colour seen. Why these objects are seen must 
be discussed elsewhere. At present this much is clear, that the 5 
object seen in light is colour, and this is why it is not seen without 
light. For the very quiddity of colour is, as we saw, just this, that 
it is capable of exciting change in the operantly transparent 
medium: and the activity of the transparent is light. There is clear 
evidence of this. If you lay the coloured object upon your eye, you 
will not see it. On the contrary, what the colour excites is the 
transparent medium, say, the air, and by this, which is continuous, 
the sense-organ is stimulated. For it was a mistake in Democritus 6 
Necessity  t0 SUPpose that if the intervening space became a void, 
scene even an ant would be distinctly seen, supposing there 

were one inthesky. That is impossible. For sight takes 
place through an affection of the sensitive faculty. Now it cannot 
be affected by that which is seen, the colour itself: therefore it 
can only be by the intervening medium: hence the existence of 
some medium is necessary. But, if the intermediate space became 
a void, so far from being seen distinctly, an object would not be 
visible at all. 

We have explained the reason why colour must be seen in 7 
light. Fire is visible both in light and in darkness: and necessarily 
so, for it is owing to fire that the transparent becomes transparent. 
The same argument holds for sound and odour. For no sound 8 
or scent produces sensation by contact with the sense-organ: it 
is the intervening medium which is excited by sound and odour 
and the respective sense-organs by the medium. But, when the 
body which emits the sound or odour is placed on the sense-organ 
itself, it will not produce any sensation. The same holds of touch 
and taste, although it appears to be otherwise. The reason for this 
will be seen hereafter. The medium for sounds is air, that for odour 9 
has no name. For there is assuredly a common quality in air 
and water, and this quality, which is present in both, stands to 
the body which emits odour in the same relation as the transparent 
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to colour. For the animals that live in water also appear to have 
the sense of smell. But man and the other land-animals which 
breathe are unable to smell without inhaling breath. The reason 
for this, too, must be reserved for future explanation. 

Let us now begin by determining the nature of sound and 8 
Soundang hearing. There are two sorts of sound, one a sound 
Deane: which is operant, the other potential sound. For some 
things we say have no sound, as sponge, wool; others, for ex- 
ample, bronze and all things solid and smooth, we say have sound, 
because they can emit sound, that is, they can produce actual 
sound between the sonorous body and the organ of hearing. When 2 
actual sound occurs it is always of something on something and 
in something, for it is a blow which produces it. Hence it is 
impossible that a sound should be produced by a single thing, 
for, as that which strikes is distinct from that which is struck, that 
which sounds sounds upon something. And a blow implies spatial 
motion. As we stated above, it is not concussion of any two 
things taken at random which constitutes sound. Wool, when 
struck, emits no sound at all, but bronze does, and so do all smooth 
and hollow things; bronze emits sound because it is smooth, while 
hollow things by reverberation produce a series of concussions after 
the first, that which is set in motion being unable to escape. 
The Further, sound is heard in air and, though more faintly, 
meci non: in water. It is not the air or the water, however, which 3 
chiefly determine the production of sound: on the contrary, there 
must be solid bodies colliding with one another and with the air: 
and this happens when the air after being struck resists the impact 
and is not dispersed. Hence the air must be struck quickly and 
forcibly if it is to give forth sound; for the movement of the striker 
must be too rapid to allow the air time to disperse: just as would 
be necessary if one aimed a blow at a heap of sand or a sandwhirl, 
while it was in rapid motion onwards. 

Echo is produced when the air is made to rebound backwards 4 

like a ball from some other air which has become a single 


Echo. Fe P ‘ bi hg ol 2 . 
mass owing to its being within a cavity which confines 
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it and prevents its dispersion. It seems likely that echo is always 
produced, but is not always distinctly audible: since surely the 
same thing happens with sound as with light. For light is always 
being reflected ; else light would not be everywhere, but outside the 
spot where the sun’s rays fall there would be darkness. But it 
is not always reflected in the same way as it is from water or 
bronze or any other smooth surface; I mean, it does not always 
produce the shadow, by which we define light. 

Void is rightly stated to be the indispensable condition of § 
Conditions hearing. For the air is commonly believed to be a void, 
of reson” —_ and it is the air which causes hearing, when being one 
hearing. and continuous it is set in motion. But, owing to its 
tendency to disperse, it gives out no sound unless that which is 
struck is smooth. In that case the air when struck is simultaneously 
reunited because of the unity of the surface; for a smooth body 
presents a single surface. 

That, then, is resonant which is capable of exciting motion in 6 
a mass of air continuously one as far as the ear. There is air 
naturally attached to the ear. And because the ear is in air, when 
the external air is set in motion, the air within the ear moves. 
Hence it is not at every point that the animal hears, nor that the 
air passes through: for it is not at every point that the part which 
is to set itself in motion and to be animate has a supply of air. Of 
itself, then, the air is a soundless thing because it is easily broken 
up. But, whenever it is prevented from breaking up, its movement 
is sound. But the air within the ears has been lodged fast within 
walls to make it immoveable, in order that it may perceive exactly 
all the varieties of auditory movement. This is why we hear in 
water also, because the water does not pass right up to the air 
attached to the ear, nor even into the ear at all, because of its 
convolutions. Should this happen, hearing is destroyed, as it is 
by an injury to the membrane of the tympanum, and as sight is by 
an injury to the cornea. Further, we have evidence whether we 
hear or not, according as there is or is not always a ringing sound in 
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the ears, as in a horn: for the air imprisoned there is always moving 
with a proper motion ofits own. But sound is something of external 
origin and is not native to the ear. And this is why it is said that 
we hear by means of what is empty and resonant, because that by 
which we hear has air confined within it. 

Does that which is struck emit the sound or that which strikes? 7 
Is it not rather both, but each in a different way? For sound is 
motion of that which is capable of being moved in the same 
Ianner as things rebound from smooth surfaces when struck 
sharply against them. Thus, as above remarked, it is not everything 
which, when struck or striking, emits sound: supposing, for instance, 
a pin were to strike against a pin, there would be no sound. The 
thing struck must be of even surface, so that the air may rebound 
and vibrate in one mass. 

The varieties of resonant bodies are clearly distinguished by the 8 
sound they actually emit. For, as without light colours are not seen, 
so without sound we cannot distinguish high and low 
or acute and grave in pitch. These latter terms are used 
by analogy from tangible objects. For the acute, that is, the high, 
note moves the sense much in a little time, while the grave or low 
note moves it little in much time. Not that what is shrill is 
identically rapid, nor what is low is slow, but it is in the one 
case the rapidity, in the other the slowness, which makes the 
motion or sensation such as has been described. And it would 
seem that there is a certain analogy between the acute and 
grave to the ear and the acute and blunt to the touch. For 
that which is acute or pointed, as it were, stabs, while the blunt, 
as it were, thrusts, because the one excites motion in a short, the 
other in a long time, so that per accidens the one is quick, the other 
slow. Let this account of sound suffice. 

Voice is a sound made by an animate being. No inanimate 9 
thing is vocal, though it may by analogy be said to be 
vocal, as in the case of the pipe, the lyre and all other 
inanimate things that have pitch and tune and articulation : for these 
qualities, it would seem, the voice also possesses. But many animals 
have no voice: that is to say, all bloodless animals and, among 
animals that have blood, fishes. And this is what we might 
expect, since sound is a movement of air. Those fishes which 


Pitch. 


Voice. 
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are said to possess voice, such as those in the Achelous, merely 
make a noise with their gills or some other such part. Voice is 
sound made by an animal, and not by any part of its body in- 
differently. But, as in every case of sound there is something 
that strikes, something struck and a medium, which is air, it is 
reasonable that only creatures which inhale air should have voice. 
For here nature uses the air that is inhaled for two purposes, just 
as it uses the tongue for tasting and for speech, the former use, for 
tasting, being indispensable and therefore more widely found, while 
expression of thought isa means to well-being. Similarly nature uses 
the breath first as a necessary means to the maintenance of internal 
warmth (the reason for which shall be explained elsewhere) and, 
further, as a means of producing voice and so promoting well-being. 
The organ of respiration is the larynx, and the part to which this 
part is subservient is the lung: for it is this organ, namely, the 
lung, which enables land animals to maintain a higher temperature 
than others. Respiration is also needed primarily for the region about 
the heart. Hence, as we draw breath, the air enters: and so the 
impact upon the windpipe, as it is called, of the air breathed is 
voice, the cause of the impact being the soul which animates the 
vocal organs. For, as we said before, it is not every sound made 
by an animal that is voice. Noise can be produced even with the 
tongue or as in coughing: but it is necessary for voice that the 
part which strikes should be animate and that some mental image 
should be present. For voice is certainly a sound which has signifi- 
cance and is not like a cough, the noise of air respired: rather with 
this air the animal makes the air in the windpipe strike against the 
windpipe. A proof of this is the fact that we cannot speak while 
inhaling or exhaling breath, but only while we hold it in: for 
anyone who holds his breath uses the breath so held to cause 
motion. And it is evident why fishes are voiceless. It is because 
they have no larynx. And they are without this part because 
they do not take in the air nor breathe. Why this is so does 
not concern us here. : 
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Of smell and the object of smell it is less easy to speak de- 9 
finitely than of the senses above-mentioned: for the nature of 
odour is by no means so clear as is the nature of sound or of 
colour. The reason is that this sense in us is not exact, but 
eres inferior to that of many animals. In fact, man has 
en de: a poor olfactory sense and perceives none of the objects 

of smell unless they be painful or pleasant, which im- 
plies that the organ is wanting in accuracy. It is reasonable to 2 
suppose that animals with hard eyes perceive colour in the same 
vague way and do not distinguish the varieties of colour except in 
so far as they do, or do not, inspire fear. And this is the way in 
which mankind perceive odours. For it would seem that, while 
there is an analogy to taste and the varieties of flavour answer 
to the varieties of smell, our sense of taste is more exact because 
it is a modification of touch and the sense of touch is the most exact 
of man’s senses. In the other senses man is inferior to many of 
the animals, but in delicacy of touch he is far superior to the rest. 
And to this he owes his superior intelligence. This may be seen 
from the fact-that it is this organ of sense and nothing else which 
makes all the difference in the human race between the natural 
endowments of man and man. For hard-skinned men are dull of 
intellect, while those who are soft-skinned are gifted. 

As with flavours, so with odours: some are sweet, some bitter. 3 
(But in some objects smell and flavour correspond ; for example, 
Varieties they have sweet odour and sweet flavour: in other 
of odour ——s things the opposite is the case.) Similarly, too, an odour 
eves may be pungent, irritant, acid or oily. But because, as 
we said above, odours are not as clearly defined as the corre- 
sponding flavours, it is from these latter that the odours have 
taken their names, in virtue of the resemblance in the things. 
Thus the odour of saffron and honey is sweet, while the odour 
of thyme and the like is pungent; and so in all the other cases. 
Again, smell corresponds to hearing and to each of the other 4 
senses in that, as hearing is of the audible and inaudible, and 
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sight of the visible and invisible, so smell is of the odorous and 
inodorous. By inodorous may be meant either that which is wholly 
incapable of having odour or that which has a slight or faint odour. 
The term tasteless involves a similar ambiguity. 

Further, smell also operates through a medium, namely, air or 5 
The water. For water animals, too, whether they are, or 
medium. are not, possessed of blood, seem to perceive odour 
as much as the creatures in the air: since some of them also 
come from a great distance to seek their food, guided by the 
scent. 

Hence there is an obvious difficulty, if the process of smell is 6 
Inhalation CVerywhere the same, and yet man smells when in- 
Ne. haling but does not smell when instead of inhaling he 
dition in is exhaling or holding his breath, no matter whether 
rs the object be distant or near, or even if it be placed 
on the inside of the nostril. The inability to perceive what 
is placed immediately on the sense-organ man shares with all 
animals: what is peculiar to him is that he cannot smell without 
inhaling. This is made plain by experiment. Consequently blood- 
less animals, since they do not breathe, might be thought to have 
a distinct sense other than those commonly recognised. But, we 
reply, that is impossible, since it is odour which they perceive. 
For perception of odour, be it fragrant or noisome, constitutes 
smelling. Moreover, it is found that these bloodless animals are 
destroyed by the same powerful odours as man, such as asphalt, 
brimstone and the like. It follows then that they do smell, but 
not by inhaling breath. 

It would seem, again, that in man the organ of this sense 7 
differs from that of the other animals, as his eyes differ from those 
of hard-eyed animals. Man’s eyes have, in the eyelids, 
a sort of screen or sheath and without moving or open- 
ing them he cannot see: while the hard-eyed animals have nothing 
of the kind, but at once see whatever is taking place in the trans- 
parent medium. So, too, it seems, the organ of smell in some 
animals is unenclosed, just as is the eye, but in those which take 
in the air it has a curtain, which is removed in the process of 
inhaling, by dilatation of the veins and passages. And this is the 8 
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reason why animals which breathe cannot smell in the water. For 
it is necessary for them to take in breath before smelling and 
this they cannot do in the water. Odour is included under that 
which is dry, as flavour under that which is moist, and the organ of 
smell is potentially dry also. 

The object of taste is a species of tangible. And this is the 10 
reason why it is not perceived through a foreign body 
as medium: for touch employs no such medium either. 
The body, too, in which the flavour resides, the proper object of 

taste, has the moist, which is something tangible, for its 
has no . : A 4 
external matter or vehicle. Hence, even if we lived in water, 
medium. —_ we should still perceive anything sweet thrown into the 
water, but our perception would not have come through the 2 
medium, but by the admixture of sweetness with the fluid, as is 
the case with what we drink. But it is not in this way, namely, by 
admixture, that colour is perceived, nor yet by emanations. 
Nothing, then, corresponds to the medium; but to colour, which is 
the object of sight, corresponds the flavour, which is the object of 
Moisture taste. But nothing produces perception of flavour in the 
indispens- absence of moisture, but either actually or potentially the 
ia producing cause must have liquid in it: salt, for instance, 
for that is easily dissolved and acts as a dissolvent upon the tongue. 

Again, sight is of the invisible as well as the visible (for dark- 3 
ness is invisible and this, too, sight discerns as well as light) and, 
further, of that which is exceedingly bright, which is likewise in- 
visible, though in a different way from darkness. Similarly hearing 
has to do with noise and silence, the former being audible, the latter 
inaudible, and, further, with loud noise, to which it is related as 
vision is to brightness, a loud and a violent sound being in a manner 
just as inaudible as a faint sound. The term invisible, be it noted, 
is applied not only to that which it is wholly impossible to see, 
which corresponds to other cases of the impossible, but also when 
a thing has imperfectly or not at all its natural properties, answer- 
ing to the footless and the kernel-less. So, too, taste has for object 
The object not only that which can be tasted, but also the tasteless, 
of taste. by which we mean that which has little flavour or hardly 
any at all, or a flavour destructive of the taste. Now in flavour 
this distinction is supposed to start with the drinkable and the 
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undrinkable. Both are tastes of a sort, but the latter is poor or 
destructive of the faculty of taste, while the former is naturally 
adapted to it. The drinkable is the common object of touch and 4 
The of taste. But, since the object of taste is moist, the 
oe sense-organ which perceives it must be neither actually 
moist nor yet incapable of becoming moist. For taste is acted 
upon by the object of taste as such. The organ of taste, then, 
which needs to be moistened, must have the capacity of absorbing 
moisture without being dissolved, while at the same time it must 
not be actually moist. A proof of this is the fact that the tongue 
has no perception either when very dry or very moist. In the latter 
case the contact is with the moisture originally in the tongue, just 
as when a man first makes trial of a strong flavour and then tastes 
some other flavour; or as with the sick, to whom all things appear 
bitter because they perceive them with their tongue full of bitter 
moisture. 

As with the colours, so with the species of flavour, there are, 5 
Species of firstly, simple flavours, which are opposites, the sweet and 
payour, the bitter; next to these on one side the succulent, on 
the other the salt; and, thirdly, intermediate between these, the 
pungent, the rough, the astringent and the acid. ‘These seem to 
be practically all the varieties of flavour. Consequently, while the 
faculty of taste has potentially the qualities just described, the 
object of taste converts the potentiality into actuality. 

The same account is to be given of touch and the tangible. L1 
If touch is not a single sense but includes more senses 
than one, there must be a plurality of tangible objects 
also. It is a question whether touch is several senses or only 
Pein one. What, moreover, is the sense-organ for the faculty 
angle. of touch? Is it the flesh or what is analogous to this 

in creatures that have not fleshP Or is flesh, on 
the contrary, the medium, while the primary sense-organ is 
something different, something internal? We may argue thus: 2 
every sense seems to deal with a single pair of opposites, sight 
with white and black, hearing with high and low pitch, taste with 
bitter and sweet; but under the tangible are included several 
pairs of opposites, hot and cold, dry and moist, hard and soft and 
the like. A partial solution of this difficulty lies in the con- 
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sideration that the other senses also apprehend more than one pair 
of opposites. Thus in vocal sound there is not only high and low 
pitch, but also loudness and faintness, smoothness and roughness, 
and soon. In regard to colour also there are other similar varieties. 
But what the one thing is which is subordinated to touch as sound 
is to hearing is not clear. 

But is the organ of sense internal or is the flesh the immediate 3 
eat organ? No inference can be drawn, seemingly, from 
is the the fact that the sensation occurs simultaneously with 
—— contact. For even under present conditions, if a sort of 
membrane were constructed and stretched over the flesh, this would 
immediately on contact transmit the sensation as before. And yet 
it is clear that the organ of sense is not in this membrane; although, 4 
if by growth it became united to the flesh, the sensation would be 
transmitted even more quickly. Hence it appears that the part 
of the body in question, that is, the flesh, is related to us as the 
air would be if it were united to us all round by natural growth. 
We should then have thought we were perceiving sound, colour 
and smell by one and the same instrument: in fact, sight, 
hearing and smell would have seemed to us in a manner to con- 
stitute a single sense. But as it is, owing to the media, by which 
the various motions are transmitted, being separated from us, the 
difference of the organs of these three senses is manifest. But in 
regard to touch this point is at present obscure. 

In fact, the animate body cannot consist of air or water 
singly, it must be something solid. The only alternative is that 
it should be a compound of earth and of these elements, as flesh 
and what is analogous to flesh profess to be. Consequently the 
body must be the naturally cohering medium for the faculty 
of touch, through which the plurality of sensations is communi- 
cated. That they are a plurality is made clear by touch in the § 
case of the tongue, for the tongue perceives all tangible objects, 
and that at the same part at which it perceives flavour. Now, if 
the rest of the flesh also had perception of flavour, taste and touch 
would have seemed to be one and the same sense: whereas they 
are really two, because their organs are not interchangeable. 
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Here a question arises. All body has depth, this being the 6 
third dimension, and, if between two bodies a third body is inter- 
ete posed, the two cannot touch one another. Now that 
in water which is fluid is not independent of body, nor is that 
and in air. . ° “p+, © . . - 

which is wet: if it is not itself water, it must contain 
water. But when bodies touch one another in the water, since their 
exterior surfaces are not dry, there must be water between them, 
the water with which their extremities are flooded. Hf, then, all 
this be true, no one thing can possibly touch another in the water, 
nor yet in the air: for the air stands to the objects in the air 
as water to the things in water, but this fact we are more apt 
to overlook, just as aquatic animals fail to notice that the things 
which touch one another in the water have wet surfaces. The 7 
question then arises: is the mode of perception uniform for all 
objects or does it differ for different objects? According to the 
prevalent view, taste and touch operate by direct contact, while 
The the other senses operate at a distance. But this view ts 
medium. incorrect. On the contrary, we perceive the hard and the 
soft also mediately, just as much as we do the resonant, the visible, 
the odorous. But the latter are perceived at a distance, the former 
close at hand: and this is why the fact escapes us, since we really 
perceive all objects through a medium, though in touch and taste 
we fail to notice this. And yet, as we mentioned above, even if we 
perceived all objects of touch through a membrane without being 
aware of its interference, we should be just in the same position 
as we are now with regard to objects in the water or in the air: 
for, as it is, we suppose that we are touching the objects them- 
selves and that there is no intervening medium. But there is 8 
this difference between the tangible on the one hand and visible 
and resonant things on the other: the latter we perceive because 
the medium acts in a certain way upon us, while tangible objects 
we perceive not by any action upon us of the medium, but con- 
currently with it, like the man who is struck through his shield. 
It is not that the shield was first struck and then passed on the 
blow, but, as it happened, both were struck simultaneously. And, 9 
generally, it would seem that the flesh and the tongue are related 
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to the true sense-organ as are air and water to the organs of sight, 
hearing and smell respectively. But neither in the one case nor in 
the other would sensation follow on contact with the sense-organ; 
for instance, if a body that is white were placed on the outer 
surface of the eye: which shows that the instrument that appre- 
hends the tangible is within. We should then get the same result 
as in the case of the other senses. What is placed on the sense- 
organ we do not perceive: what is placed on the flesh we do 
perceive: therefore flesh is the medium for the faculty of touch. 
It is, then, the distinctive qualities of body as body which are 
the objects of touch: I mean those qualities which determine the 
Tangible Clements, hot or cold, dry or moist, of which we have 
qualities. © previously given an account in our discussion of the 
elements. And their sense-organ, the tactile organ, that is, in 
which the sense called touch primarily resides, is the part which has 
potentially the qualities of the tangible object. For perceiving is 
a sort of suffering or being acted upon: so that when the object 
makes the organ in actuality like itself it does so because that organ 
is potentially like it. Hence it is that we do not perceive what 
etek is just as hot or cold, hard or soft, as we are, but only 
ae the excesses of these qualities: which implies that the 
sense is a kind of mean between the opposite extremes in the 
sensibles. This is why it passes judgment on the things of sense. 
For the mean is capable of judging, becoming to each extreme 
in turn its opposite. And, as that which is to perceive white and 
black must not be actually either, though potentially both, and 
similarly for the other senses also, so in the case of touch the 
organ must be neither hot nor cold. Further, sight is in a manner, 
pions as we saw, of the invisible as well as the visible, and 
tangible. in the same way the remaining senses deal with oppo- 
sites. So, too, touch is of the tangible and the intangible: where 
by intangible is meant, first, that which has the distinguishing 
quality of things tangible in quite a faint degree, as is the case 
with the air; and, secondly, tangibles which are in excess, such as 
those which are positively destructive. Each of the senses, then, 
has now been described in outline. 
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In regard to all sense generally we must understand that sense 19 


Spuat is that which is receptive of sensible forms apart from 
pores 1; their matter, as wax receives the imprint of the signet- 


tion: seal ring apart from the iron or gold of which it is made: it 
“pon we*- takes the imprint which is of gold or bronze, but not gud 
gold or bronze. And similarly sense as relative to each sensible is 
acted upon by that which possesses colour, flavour or sound, not in 
so far as each of those sensibles is called a particular thing, but 
in so far as it possesses a particular quality and in respect of its 
Paculey character or form. The primary sense-organ is that in 2 
and organ. which such a power resides, the power to receive sensible 
forms. Thus the organ is one and the same with the power, but 
logically distinct from it. For that which perceives must be an 
extended magnitude. Sensitivity, however, is not an extended 
magnitude, nor is the sense: they are rather a certain character or 
power of the organ. From this it is evident why excesses in the 3 
sensible objects destroy the sense-organs. For if the motion is too 
violent for the sense-organ, the character or form (and this, as we 
saw, constitutes the sense) is annulled, just as the harmony and the 
pitch of the lyre suffer by too violent jangling of the strings. It is 4 


Why evident, again, why plants have no sensation, although 
eae they have one part of soul and are in some degree af- 


sensation. fected by the things themselves which are tangible: for 
example, they become cold and hot. The reason is that they have 
in them no mean, no principle capable of receiving the forms of 
sensible objects without their matter, but on the contrary, when 
they are acted upon, the matter acts upon them as well. It might 5 
be asked whether what is unable to smell would be in any 


panei way acted upon by an odour, or that which is incapable 
eine of seeing by a colour, and so for the other sensibles. But, 
without if the object of smell is odour, the effect it produces, if it 


sensation P . : 
produces an effect at all, is smelling. Therefore none 


of the things that are unable to smell can be acted upon by odour, 
and the same is true of the other senses: nor can things be acted 
upon when they have the power of sensation, except as they 
individually possess the particular sense required. This may also 
be shown as follows. Light and darkness do not act upon bodies 
at all; neither does sound nor odour: it is the things which possess 
them that act. Thus it is the air accompanying the thunderbolt 
which rives the timber. But, it may be said, things tangible and 6 
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flavours do so act: else by what agency are inanimate things acted 
upon or changed? Shall we, then, conclude that the objects of the 
other senses likewise act directly? Is it not rather the case that 
not all body can be affected by smell and sound, and that the 
bodies which are so affected are indeterminate and shifting; for 
example, air? For odour in the air implies that the air has been 
acted upon in some way. What then is smelling, besides a sort of 
suffering or being acted upon? Or shall we say that the act of 
smelling implies sense-perception, whereas the air, after it has been 
acted upon, so far from perceiving, at once becomes itself per- 
ceptible to sense? 
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That there is no other sense distinct from the five, by which 1 
No sixth I mean sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch, anyone may 
ee convince himself on the following grounds. Let us 
assume that, as a matter of fact, we have sensation of every 
sensible object for which touch is the appropriate sense, all qualities 
of the tangible, as such, being perceptible to us through touch. 
Let us further assume that, when any sense is lacking to us, an 
organ of sense must also be lacking; and further, that whatever 
we perceive by actual contact is perceptible by touch, a sense 
which we do possess, while whatever we perceive mediately and 
not by actual contact is perceptible by means of the elements, 
namely, air and water. And here are implied two cases. Suppose, 2 
first, we have perception by one and the same medium of two several 
things, different in kind from one another, then whoever possesses 
the appropriate sense-organ must be percipient of both: as, for 
example, if the sense-organ consists of air and air is also 
the medium of both sound and colour. Next suppose several 
media to transmit the same object, as both air and water 
transmit colour, both being transparent, then he who possesses 
one of these alone will perceive whatever is perceptible through 
both media. Now, of the elements, air and water are the only 3 
two of which sense-organs are composed. For the pupil of the 
eye is of water, and the ear is of air, and the organ of smell 
is of one or the other, while fire, if present anywhere, enters into 
all, since nothing can be sentient without warmth. Earth, again, 
belongs to none of the sense-organs, or, at most, is a constituent 
peculiar to touch. It follows, then, that outside water and air there 
is no sense-organ. Now sense-organs composed of air and water 4 
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certain animals do, in fact, possess. We may infer, then, that all the 
senses are possessed by those animals which are fully developed 
and are not crippled: even the mole is found to have eyes 
beneath its skin. And thus, unless there exists some unknown 
body or some property different from any possessed by any of the 
bodies within our experience, there can be no sixth sense which 
we lack. 

Nor, again, can there be any special sense-organ for the common 5 
Common  Sensibles, which we perceive incidentally by every sense ; 
sensibles- for example, motion, rest, figure, magnitude, number, 
unity. For all of these we perceive by motion. Thus it is by 
motion that we perceive magnitude, and consequently figure, figure 
being one variety of magnitude; while that which is at rest we 
perceive by the fact that it is not moved. Number we perceive 
by the negation of continuity and by the special sense-organs 
also: for each sensation has a single object. Clearly, then, it is 
impossible that there should be a special sense for any one of these ; 
for example, motion: for in that case we should perceive them in 
the same way as we now perceive sweetness by sight (and this we 6 
do because we have a sense which perceives both, and by this 
we actually apprehend the two simultaneously when they occur 
in conjunction). Otherwise we should never have more than an 
incidental perception of them; as of Cleon’s son we perceive not 
that he is Cleon’s son, but that he is a white object, and the fact 
of his being Cleon’s son is accessory to the whiteness. But of the 7 
common sensibles we have already a common perception, which 
is direct and not indirect, so that there cannot be a special sense 
for them. For, if there were, we should never perceive them other- 
wise than in the way in which we said we saw Cleon’s son. 
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But the various senses incidentally perceive each other’s 
proper objects, not as so many separate senses, but as 


Perception 

agar forming a single sense, when there is concurrent per- 
special ception relating to the same object; as, for instance, 
Unity op 4 When we perceive that gall is bitter and yellow. For 
BEPRC: it is certainly not the part of any other sense to declare 


that both objects are one and the same. Hence you are sometimes 
deceived and, on observing something yellow, fancy it to be gall. 

But, it might be asked, why have we several senses, instead of 8 
Why have Only one? I answer, it is in order that we may not be so 
eet ai likely to overlook the common attributes, such as motion, 
than one? magnitude, number, which accompany the special sen- 
sibles. For, if sight had been our only sense and whiteness its 
object, we should have been more apt to overlook the common 
sensibles and to confuse all sensibles, because colour and magnitude, 
for instance, must always go together. As it is, the fact that the 
common attributes are found in the object of another sense also 
shows that they are severally distinct. 

Inasmuch as we perceive that we see and hear, it must either 2 
Perception be by sight or by some other sense that the percipient per- 
nareeies is ceives that he sees. But, it may be urged, the same sense 
by sense. = which perceives sight will also perceive the colour which 
is the object of sight. So that either there will be two senses to 
perceive the same thing or the one sense, sight, will perceive itself. 
Further, if the sense perceiving sight were really a distinct sense, 
either the series would go on to infinity or some one of the series 
of senses would perceive itself. Therefore it will be better to 
admit this of the first in the series. Here, however, there is a2 
Diffi- difficulty. Assuming that to perceive by sight is to see 
aoe and that it is colour or that which possesses colour which 
is seen, it may be argued that, if you are to see that which sees, that 
which in the first instance sees, the primary visual organ, will 
actually have colour. Clearly, then, to perceive by sight does not 3 
always mean one and the same thing. For, even when we do not 
see, it is nevertheless by sight that we discern both darkness and 
light, though not in the same manner. Further, that which sees 
is in a manner coloured. For the sense-organ is in every case 
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receptive of the sensible object without its matter. And this is 
why the sensations and images remain in the sense-organs even 
when the sensible objects are withdrawn. 
Now the actuality of the sensible object is one and the same 4 
with that of the sense, though, taken in the abstract, 


Identity of 2 . 
sense and Sensible object and sense are not the same. I mean, for 


aug example, actual sound and actual hearing are the same: 
eee. for it is possible to have hearing and yet not hear; again, 
that which is resonant is not always sounding. But 
when that which is capable of hearing operantly hears and that 
which is capable of sounding sounds, the actual hearing and the 
actual sound occur simultaneously, and we might, if we pleased, call 
them audition and resonance respectively. If, then, motion, action 5 
and passivity reside in that which is acted upon, then of necessity it 
is in the potentiality of hearing that there is actual sound and there 
is actual hearing. For the activity of agent and movent comes 
into play in the patient; and this is why that which causes motion 
need not itself be moved. The actuality of the resonant, then, is 
sound or resonance, and the actuality of that which can hear is 
hearing or audition, hearing and sound both having two meanings. 
The same account may be given of the other senses and their objects. 6 
For, just as acting and being acted upon are in the subject acted 
upon and not in the agent, so also the actuality of the sensible 
object and that of the sensitive faculty will be in the percipient 
subject. But in some cases both activities have a name; for 
example, resonance and audition: in other cases one or the other 
has no name. Thus, while the actuality of sight is called seeing, 
that of colour has no name; and, while the actuality of the taste- 
faculty is called tasting, that of the flavour has no name. Now, 7 
as the actuality of the object and that of the faculty of sense are one 
and the same, although taken in the abstract they are different, 
hearing and sound thus understood as operant must simultaneously 
cease to be or simultaneously continue in being, and so also with 
flavour and taste, and similarly with the other senses and their 
objects: but when they are understood as potentialities, there is no 
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such necessity. On this point the earlier natural philosophers were 
sivishs in error, when they supposed that without seeing there was 
of earlier neither white nor black, and without tasting no flavour. 

Their statement is in one sense true, in another false. 
For the terms sensation and sensible thing are ambiguous. When 
they mean the actual sensation and the actual sensible thing, the 
statement holds good: when they mean potential sensation and 
potential sensible, this is not the case. But our predecessors 
used terms without distinguishing their various meanings. 

If, then, concord consists in a species of vocal sound, and if vocal 
sound and hearing are in one aspect one and the same, [though in 
another aspect not the same|, and if concord is a proportion, it 
follows that hearing must also be a species of proportion. And 

this is the reason why hearing is destroyed by either 
As in A - ae 
hearing, so excess, whether of high pitch or of low. And similarly, 
general’ in the case of flavours, excess destroys the taste, and in 
er hie colours excessive brightness or darkness destroys the 
sight, and so with smell, whether the excessive odour be 
agreeable or pungent. All this implies that the sense is a proportion. 
Hence sensibles are, it is true, pleasurable when they are brought 
into the range of this proportion pure and unmixed; for example, 
the shrill, the sweet, the salt: in that case, I say, they are pleasur- 
able. But, speaking generally, that in which ingredients are blended 
is pleasurable in a higher degree, accord more pleasurable to the 
ear than high pitch or low pitch alone, and to touch that which 
admits of being still further heated or cooled. The due proportion 
constitutes the sense, while objects in excess give pain or cause 
destruction. 

Now each sense is concerned with its own sensible object, being 
resident in the organ, gué sense-organ, and judges the specific 
differences of its own sensible object. Thus sight pronounces upon 
white and black, taste upon sweet and bitter, and so with the rest. 
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But, since we compare white and sweet and each of the sensibles 
Compari- With each, what in fact is it by means of which we 
steno perceive the difference between them? It must be by 

sensibles. sense, for they are sensibles. And thus it is clear that 11 
the flesh is not the ultimate organ of sense; for, if it were, it would 
be necessary that that which judges should judge by contact with 
the sensible object. Nor indeed can we with separate organs judge 
that sweet is different from white, but both objects must be clearly 
presented to some single faculty. For, if we could, then the mere 
fact of my perceiving one thing and your perceiving another would 
make it clear that the two things were different. But the single 
faculty is required to pronounce them different, for sweet and white 
are pronounced to be different. It is one and the same faculty, then, 
which so pronounces. Hence, as it pronounces, so it also thinks 
and perceives. Clearly, then, it is not possible with separate organs 
to pronounce judgment upon things which are separate: nor yet 
at separate times, as the following considerations show. For, 
as it is one single faculty which pronounces that good and bad 
are different, so when it judges “A is different from &” it also 
judges “ZS is different from A” (and in this case the “when” is 
not accidental; J mean, accidental in the sense in which I may 
now say “Such and such things are different” without saying that 
they are different now. On the contrary, it pronounces now and 
pronounces that 4 and & are different now). That which judges 
judges, then, instantaneously and hence as an inseparable unit in an 
inseparable time. But, again, it is impossible for the same thing, in x3 
so far as indivisible and affected in indivisible time, to be moved at 

the same instant with contrary motions. For, if the object be sweet, 

it moves sense or thought in such and such a way, but what is bitter 

moves it in a contrary way, and what is white in a different way. 


an 


2 


‘Kopi: Is, then, that which judges instantaneous in its judgment 
Seay and numerically undivided and inseparable, although 
thesis. separated logically? Then it is in a certain sense that 


which is divided which perceives divided objects; in another sense it 
is gud indivisible that the divided perceives them: that is to say, logi- 
cally it is divisible, locally and numerically it is indivisible. Or is 14 
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this impossible? For the same indivisible unity, though in poten- 
tiality each of two opposites, in the order of thought and 
being is not so, but in actual operation is divided: it is 
impossible that it should be at the same time both white and black, 
and hence impossible that it should receive at the same time the 
forms of white and black, if reception of the forms constitutes 
sensation and thought. Rather is the case parallel to that of 15 
aces the point, as some describe it, which is divisible in so 
of the far as it is regarded as one or two. Well then, in so far 
aaa as the faculty which judges is indivisible, it is one and 
judges instantaneously; but, in so far as it is divisible, it is not 
one, for it uses the same point at the same time twice. So far as 
it treats the boundary-point as two, it passes judgment on two 
separate things with a faculty which in a manner is separated into 
two; so far as it treats the point as one, it passes judgment on 
one thing, and that instantaneously. So much, then, for the principle 
in virtue of which we call the animal capable of sensation. 

There are two different characteristics by which the soul is princi- 3 
pally defined ; firstly, motion from place to place and, secondly, 
thinking and judging and perceiving. Both thought and intelli- 
gence are commonly regarded as a kind of perception, since the 
soul in both of these judges and recognises something existent. 
ery The ancients, at any rate, identify intelligence and per- 
tion and = ception: thus, in the words of Empedocles: “ Wisdom 
thought : 2 2 - ‘ 
of old for mankind is increased according to that which is 
Peace present to them”: and again “Whence they have 
also continually a shifting succession of thoughts.” Homer’s 
meaning, too, is the same when he says: “Such is the mind of 
men.” In fact, all of them conceive thought to be corporeal 2 
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like sensation and hold that we understand, as well as perceive, 
like by like: as we explained at the outset of the discussion. 
This view Lhey ought, however, at the same time to have dis- 
aeHEES: cussed error, a state which is peculiarly characteristic 
of animal life and in which the soul continues the greater part 
of its time. It follows from their premisses that either all pre- 
sentations of the senses must be true, as some affirm, or contact 
with what is unlike must constitute error; this being the converse 
of the position that like is known by like. But, as the knowledge 
of contraries is one and the same, so, too, it would seem, is error 
with respect to contraries one and the same. 

Now it is clear that perception and intelligence are not the 3 
same thing. For all animals share in the one, but only a few 
in the other. And when we come to thinking, which includes right 
thinking and wrong thinking, right thinking being intelligence, 
knowledge and true opinion, and wrong thinking the opposites of 
these, neither is this identical with perception. For perception 
of the objects of the special senses is always true and is found 
in all animals, while thinking may be false as well as true 
and is found in none which have not reason also. Imagination, in 4 
fact, is something different both from perception and from thought, 
and is never found by itself apart from perception, any more than 
is belief apart from imagination. Clearly thinking is not the same 
thing as believing. For the former is in our own power, whenever 
we please: for we can represent an object before our eyes, as do 
those who range things under mnemonic headings and picture them 
to themselves. But opining is not in our power, for the opinion that 
we hold must be either false or true. Moreover, when we are of 
opinion that something is terrible or alarming, we at once feel the 
corresponding emotion, and so, too, with what is reassuring. But 
when we are under the influence of imagination we are no more 
affected than if we saw in a picture the objects which inspire terror 
or confidence. There are also different forms even of belief; know- 5 
ledge, opinion, intelligence and their opposites. But the difference 
between these species must be reserved for another discussion. 
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To turn to thought: since it is different from sense-perception 
iat: and seems to include imagination on the one hand and 
per conception on the other, we must determine the nature of 
imagination before we proceed to discuss conception. If, then, 6 
imagination is the faculty in virtue of which we say that an image 
presents itself to us, and if we exclude the metaphorical use of the 
term, it is some one of the faculties or habits in virtue of which we 
judge, and judge truly or falsely. Such faculties or habits are sensa- 
Not tion, opinion, knowledge, intellect. It is clearly not7 
sensation = sensation, for the following reasons. Sensation is either 
a faculty like sight or an activity like seeing. But we may have an 
image even when neither the one nor the other is present: for 
example, the images indreams. Again, sensation is always present, 
but not so imagination. Besides, the identity of the two in actuality 
would involve the possibility that all the brutes have imagination. 
But this apparently is not the case ; for example, the ant, the bee and 
the grub do not possess it. Moreover, sensations are always true, 
but imaginings prove for the most part false. Further, it is not 
when we direct our energies closely to the sensible object, that we 
say that this object appears to us to be a man, but rather when 
we do not distinctly perceive it [then the term true or false is 
applied|. And, as we said before, visions present themselves even 
if we have our eyes closed. ; 

Neither, again, can imagination be ranked with the faculties, 8 
ee like knowledge or intellect, which always judge truly: it 
el may also be false. It remains, then, to consider whether 
it be opinion, as opinion may be true or false. But opinion is 
attended by conviction, for it is impossible to hold opinions 
without being convinced of them: but no brute is ever convinced, 
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though many have imagination. Further, every opinion implies 
conviction, conviction implies that we have been persuaded, and 
persuasion implies reason. Among brutes, however, though some 
have imagination, none have reason. It is evident, then, that 9 
imagination is neither opinion joined with sensation nor opinion 


ne through sensation, nor yet a complex of opinion and sen- 


epinion. 4 sation, both on these grounds and because nothing else 
with is the object of opinion but that which is the object of 


sensation. : «x << e 
sensation: I mean, it is the complex of the opinion of 


white and the sensation of white, not surely of the opinion of good 
with the sensation of white, which alone could constitute imagina- 
tion. To imagine, then, will be on this supposition to opine directly, 
not indirectly, that which we perceive. But there are false imagin- Io 
ings concerning things of which we hold at the same time a true 
conception. For example, the sun appears only a foot in diameter, 
but we are convinced that it is larger than the inhabited world: 
in this case, therefore, either, without any alteration in the thing and 
without any lapse of memory on our part or conversion by argument, 
we have abandoned the true opinion which we had about it; 
or else, if we still retain it, the same opinion must be both true and 
false. It could have proved false only in the event of the object 
having changed without our observing it. It is not, then, either 
one of the two, opinion and sensation, singly, or a combination 
of the two, which constitutes imagination. 

Now when one thing is moved, something else can be moved II 
by it. And imagination is thought to be a species of motion and 
not to arise apart from sensation, but only in sentient beings 
and with the objects of sense for its objects. Motion, again, may 
re be produced by actual sensation, and such motion must 
ethane resemble the sensation which caused it. From all this 
tosensa- it follows that this particular motion cannot arise apart 
ee from sensation nor be found anywhere except in sentient 
beings: and in virtue of this motion it is possible for its possessor to do 
and experience many things: imagination, too, may be both true and 
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false. The reasons for the last conclusion are as follows. Perception 12 
of the objects of the special senses is true, or subject to the minimum 
of error. Next comes the perception that they are attributes: and 
at this point error may come in. As to the whiteness of an object 
sense is never mistaken, but it may be mistaken as to whether 
the white object is this thing or something else. Thirdly, there 
is perception of the common attributes, that is, the concomitants 
of the things to which the special attributes belong: I- mean, 
for example, motion and magnitude, which are attributes of 
sensibles. And it is concerning them that sense is most apt 
to be deceived. But the motion which is the result of actual r3 
sensation will be different according as it arises from one or other 
of these three kinds of perception. The first kind, so long as the 
sensation is present, is true: the other kinds may be false, whether 
the sensation is present or absent, and especially when the object 
perceived is a long way off. If then, imagination possesses no 
paid other characteristics than the aforesaid, and if it is what 
Baton! it has been described to be, imagination will be a motion 
generated by actual perception. And, since sight is the 14 
principal sense, imagination has derived even its name (gavtacta) 
from light (@des), because without light one cannot see. Again, 15 
because imaginations remain in us and resemble the corresponding 
sensations, animals perform many actions under their influence ; 
some, that is, the brutes, through not having intellect, and others, 
that is, men, because intellect is sometimes obscured by passion 
or disease or sleep. Let this account of the nature and cause of 
imagination suffice. 
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As to the part of the soul with which it knows and under- 4 
Patsiecs stands, whether such-part-be separable spatially, or not 
‘or Mind. —_ separable spatially, but only in thought, we have to con- 
sider what is its distinctive character and how thinking comes about. 
Now, if thinking is analogous to perceiving, it will consist in a2 
being acted upon by the object of thought or in something else of 
this kind. This part of the soul, then, must be impassive, but recep- 3 
tive of the form and potentially like this form, though not identical 
with it: and, as the faculty of sense is to sensible objects, so must 
intelfect be related to intelligible objects. The mind, then, since 
it thinks all things, must needs, in the words of Anaxagoras, be 
unmixed with any, if it is to rule, that is, to know. For by 
‘intruding its own form it hinders and obstructs that which is 
alien to it; hence it has no other nature than this, that it is a 
Aponte capacity. Thus, then, the part of the soul which we call 
Tite lace intellect (and by intellect I mean that whereby the soul 
of forms.’” thinks and conceives) is nothing at all actually before 
it thinks. Hence, too, we cannot reasonably conceive it to be4 
mixed with the body: for in that case it would acquire some par- 
ticular quality, cold or heat, or would even have some organ, as the 
perceptive faculty has. But as a matter of fact it has none. There- 
fore it has been well said that the soul is a place of forms or ideas: 
except that this is not true of the whole soul, but only of the soul 
which can think, and again that the forms are there not in actuality, 
but potentially. But that the impassivity of sense is different from a 
that of intellect is clear if we look at the sense-organs and at 
sense. The sense loses its power to perceive, if the sensible object 
has been too intense: thus it cannot hear sound after very loud 
noises, and after too powerful colours and odours it can neither 
see nor smell. But the intellect, when it has been thinking on 
an object of intense thought, is not less, but even more, able to 
think of inferior objects. For the perceptive faculty is not in- 
dependent of body, whereas intellect is separable. But when the 6 
intellect has thus become everything in the sense in 
which one who actually is a scholar is said to be so (which 
happens so soon as he can exercise his power of himself), even 


In habitu. 
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then it is still in one sense but a capacity: not, however, a capacity 
in the same sense as before it learned or discovered. And, more- 
over, at this stage intellect is capable of thinking itself. 

Now, since magnitude is not the same as the quiddity of 7 
magnitude, nor water the same as the quiddity of water 


How the 

aera (and so also of many other things, though not of all, the 

is appre- thing and its quiddity being in some cases the same), 
ended. 


we judge the quiddity of flesh and flesh itself either with 
different instruments or with the same instrument in different 
relations. For flesh is never found apart from matter, but, like 
“snub-nosed,” it is a particular form in a particular matter. It is, 
then, with the faculty of sense that we discriminate heat and cold 
and all those qualities of which flesh is a certain proportion. But it 
is with another faculty, either separate from sense, or related to it as 
the bent line when it is straightened out is related to its former self, 
that we discriminate the quiddity of flesh. Again, when we come 8 
to the abstractions of mathematics, the straight answers to the 
quality “snub-nosed,” being never found apart from extension. But 
the straightness of that which is-straight, always supposing that the 
straight is not the same as straightness, is something distinct: we 
may, for instance, assume the definition of straightness to be 
duality. It is, then, with another instrument or with the same 
instrument in another relation that we judge it. In general, there- 
fore, to the separation of the things from their matter corresponds 
a difference in the operations of the intellect. 

The question might arise: assuming that the mind is something 9 


Some simple and impassive and, in the words of Anaxagoras, 
aap has nothing in common with anything else, how will it 
AGEs think, if to think is to be acted upon? For it is in 


so far as two things have something in common that the one of 
them is supposed to act and the other to be acted upon. Again, Io 
can mind itself be its own object? For then either its other objects 
will have mind in them, if it is not through something else, but in 
itself, that mind is capable of being thought, and if to be so capable 
is everywhere specifically one and the same; or else the mind will 
have. some ingredient in its composition which makes it, like the rest, 
an object of thought. Or shall we recall our old distinction between 11 
two meanings of the phrase “to be acted upon in virtue of a 
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common element,” and say that the mind is in a manner 
potentially all objects of thought, but is actually none of them 
until it thinks: potentially in the same sense as in a tablet which 
has nothing actually written upon it the writing exists potentially? 
This is exactly the case with the mind. Moreover, the mind itself 12 
is included among the objects which can be thought. For where 
the objects are immaterial that which thinks and that which is 
thought are identical. Speculative knowledge and its object are 
identical. (We must, however, enquire why we do not think always.) 
On the other hand, in things containing matter each of the objects 
of thought is present potentially. Consequently material objects 
will not have mind in them, for the mind is the power of becoming 
such objects without their matter; whereas the mind will have the 
attribute of being its own object. 

But since, as in the whole of nature, to something which serves 5 
eer ee as matter for each kind (and this is potentially all the 
passive members of the kind) there corresponds something else 
and active. ‘ ° . 

which is the cause or agent because it makes them all, 

the two being related to one another as art to its material, of 
necessity these differences must be found also in the soul. And 
to the one intellect, which answers to this description because it 
becomes all things, corresponds the other because it makes all 
things, like a sort of definite quality such as light. For in 
a manner light, too, converts colours which are potential into 
actual colours. And it is this intellect which is separable and 
impassive and unmixed, being in its essential nature an activity. 
For that which acts is always superior to that which is acted upon, 
the cause or principle to the matter. Now actual knowledge is 
identical with the thing known, but potential knowledge is prior 
in time in the individual; and yet not universally prior in time. 
But this intellect has no intermittence in its thought. It is, how- 
ever, only when separated that it is its true self, and this, its 
essential nature, alone is immortal and eternal. But we do not 
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remember because this is impassive, while the intellect which can be 
affected is perishable and without this does not think at all. 

The process of thinking indivisible wholes belongs to a sphere 6 
Judgment from which falsehood is excluded. But where both 
come truth and falsehood are possible there is already some 
rates. combining of notions into one. As, in the words of 
Empedocles, “where sprang into being the neckless heads of 
many creatures,” then afterwards Love put them together, so these 
notions, first separate, are combined ; as, for instance, the notions 
incommensurable and diagonal. And, if the thinking refers to the 2 
past or to the future, the notion of time is included in the com- 
bination. Falsehood, in fact, never arises except when notions 
are combined. For, even if white be asserted to be not-white, not- 
white is brought into a combination. We may equally well call every 
statement a disjunction. But at any rate under truth and false- 
hood we include not only the assertion that Cleon is white, but 
also the assertion that he was or will be. And the unifying prin- 
ciple is in every case the mind. | 

Since, however, the term indivisible has two meanings, accord- 3 
Single ing as a whole is not potentially divisible or is actually 
howappre. Undivided, there is nothing to hinder us from thinking 
hended. an indivisible whole, when we think of a length (that 
being actually undivided), or from thinking it in an indivisible time. 
For the time is a divisible or indivisible unit in the same way as 
the length thought of. We cannot therefore state what the mind 
thinks in each half of the time. For, if the whole be undivided, 
the half has only potential existence. But, if the mind thinks 
each half separately, it simultaneously divides the time also. And 
in that case it is as if the parts were separate lengths. If, how- 
ever, the mind conceives the length as made up of the two halves, 
then the time may be regarded as made up of corresponding 
halves. 

Again, that which is not quantitatively but specifically an 4 
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indivisible whole the mind thinks in an indivisible unit of time and 
by an indivisible mental act. Per accidens, however, such specific 
unity is divisible, though not in the same way as they, the act of 
-thought and the time required for the act, are divisible, but in the 
same way as they are whole and indivisible. For in these specific 
unities also there is present a something indivisible, though certainly 
not separately existent, the same as that which constitutes the 
unity of both the time and the length. And, as with time and 
length, so in like manner with whatever is continuous. But the 5 
point and every division and whatever is an undivided whole in 
the same sense as the point is clearly explained by the analogy 
of privation. And the same explanation holds in all other cases. 
How, for instance, is evil apprehended, or black? In some 
fashion by its contrary. But that which apprehends must poten- 
tially be, and must contain within itself, the contrary which it 
Hypothe- apprehends. If, however, there be something which has 
eee no contrary [some one of the causes|, then it is itself the 
thought: content of its own knowledge, is in actuality and is 
separately existent. 

Now every proposition, like an affirmative proposition, predi- 
cating something of something, is true or false. But with thought 
ibatnees this is not always so, When its object is the What in 
‘cee the sense of the quiddity and there is no predication, 

thought is in every case true. But, as the perception by 
sight of the proper object of sight is infallibly true, whereas in the 
question whether the white object is a man or not, perception by 
sight is not always true, so is it with immaterial objects. 

Now actual knowledge is identical with the thing known. But 7 
potential knowledge is prior in time in the individual, and yet 
not universally prior even in time. For it is from something 
actually existent that all which comes into being is derived. And 
manifestly the sensible object simply brings the faculty of sense 
which was potential into active exercise: in this transition, in 
fact, the sense is not acted upon or qualitatively changed. Conse- 
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6. «lios om. SX, post tolro TU Vy Them. 28, 36, post xujoews W, vulgatam 
tuetur Simpl. || 7. 77 om. LSUVX Them. 28, 37 et Simpl. || 4 post érépa om. L, 
leg. Them. 29, 1 || post reredeouévov lacunam esse iudicat Susemihl, Burs. Jahresh. 
IX, 351 || 9. Srav] gre coni. Essen III, p. 58 || 10. 4 Avr. TOUVW Simpl. || 
II. wpds 7d ante 77 transponendum putat Essen, 1.1. || 47 rowofro L, om. X, 7 roaira 
etiam Philop., # ra rowfra Simpl. || 12. 67 SU WX, om. TV || ravrav T, 7a adrd 
LV Rodier, ravré scripsit Biehl, rofro reliqui et Bek. Trend. Torst., qui conicit rd 
avro rolro, veleres interp. quomodo legerint, incertum est || 7 om. V, aut delendum 
aut 7 scribendum censet Trend., unc. incl. Rodier |} 13. cal rd @. L et interpret. Them. 
Simpl. || 14. 77 dé diav....17. 4 yux} in parenth. ponencda et fort. ante 431 b, 2. Ta per 
oty ef6y transponenda censet Cornford |} 15. ale@Apara] ale@yra coni. Schell, Einh. a. 
Seelenleb. p. 19 || 153. Srav...16. didKee post 17. Wux} ponenda esse indicat Susemihl | 
16. dhon 7 drogyjoy solus L, uncis incl. Torst., caradjoy 4 dropten y, onolv 4 arbdnee 
TX, cardgpyow F drddyot U, dors xardgynow 4 drbdnow V, dort xaradhoew F dropicew 
corr. S, xardgacis ® daédacis W, Philop. 559, 31 interpretatur ra droxelueva olovel 
karapaoes elot kal dropdces || Kal pevyee STU VWX, 4 detye y || 16. ded...07. Wuxh 
secludenda esse coni. Torst., in parenth. posui || 17. totum hune locum ab @owrep..., 1. 
Aevxdv a re proposita alienum esse iudicat Torst., non interpretatur Them., recte explicat 
Neuhaeuser, p. 51 sqq. || post 4 Yvx virgulam Bek. Trend., punctum Torst. Biehl Rodier |} 
6€] yap coni. Essen || 18. adr? UV Wy Bek. Trend., airy etiam Simpl. Soph. Torst. || 
& unc. incl. Essen || 19. post weatrws colon Bek. Trend. Rodier || airg7 om. SUV X | 
20. post mAelw signum enunciati non absoluti cum Torst. posuit Biehl, adversatur Rodier 
II, 499, etiam Simpl. et Philop. hoc loco desiderant apodosin, putant autem eam ex 
praecedentibus supplendam esse; verba 17. womep...20. mAelw post 21. et 22. éy re trans- 
ponenda et apodosin sic conformandam esse: otirw 5} xal radra (omissis verbis xal ws 8pos) 
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quently this must be a different species of motion. For motion is, 
as we saw, an activity of that which is imperfect; but activity in 
the absolute sense, that is, activity of that which has reached 
perfection, is quite distinct. 

Sensation, then, is analogous to simple assertion or simple 2 
ae apprehension by thought and, when the sensible thing 
affirming is pleasant or painful, the pursuit or avoidance of it by 
ordenying, . : 
pursues the soul is a sort of affirmation or negation. In fact, 
or avoids: to. feel pleasure or pain is precisely to function with 
the sensitive mean, acting upon good or evil as such. It is 
in this that actual avoidance and actual appetition consist: nor 
is the appetitive faculty distinct from the faculty of avoidance, nor 
either from the sensitive faculty ; though logically they are different. 
So; koe; But to the thinking soul images serve as present sen- 3 
the mind. sations: and when it affirms or denies good or evil, it 
avoids or pursues (this is why the soul never thinks without an 
image). To give an illustration: the air impresses a certain quality 
on the pupil of the eye, and this in turn upon something else, and 
so also with the organ of hearing, while the last thing to be impressed 
is one and is a single mean, though with a plurality of distinct 
aspects. 

What that is by which the soul judges that sweet is different 4 
from warm has been explained above, but must be restated here. 
eheniey It is a unity, but one in the same sense as a boundary 
of sense point, and its object, the unity by analogy of these two 
restated. ‘ ° . : . 

sensibles or their numerical unity, is related to each of the 
two in turn as they, taken separately, are to each other. For what 
difference does it make whether we ask how we judge the sensibles 
that do not fall under the same genus, or the contraries which do, 


censet Freudenthal, Rhein. Mus. 1869, p. 398, cul assentitur Susemihl, Burs. Jahresb. XVIT, 
p. 264 et Phil. Wochenschr. 1882, p. 1283 || 21. wde] viv T Wy et in interpret. Simpl. 
Philop. || tore yap...23. GAAnda ante 20. tive transponenda censet Essen IT, p. 88 || 22. xai 
ws] kal 6 Xy, h orvyyh cal 6 T, om. cum ipso gpos LV, in interpret. womep Kal 6 8pos 
Simpl., dowep Spos Philop., qui 7 orvyu7 non legerunt; ofrw dé cal q oTiyuy Kal Sdws 
6 8pos de coniectura scripsit Torst. || post raira virgulam posuit Rodier || @ LS VX 
Trend., é etiam Simpl. Philop. Soph. in marg. Bek. Torst. || 22. et 23. 4 rq] 
9 Te Ly, 47 UVWX Simpl., om. S, cat rg T Philop. Bek. Trend. Torst. Biehl 
Rodier || 23. év] 6» omnes libri scripti et ante Biehlium impressi, 6v restituerunt 
Freudenthal, 1. 1. et Neuhaeuser, confirmant Simpl. et vet. transl., quae vertit ems || 
kat radra év re dvddoyov. Kal rd dpiOum ev exer wpos éxdrepoy ws in scholis coni. 
H. Jackson || éxdérepa Simpl., post éxdr. excidisse ¢vayrtov coni. Torst., cui assentitur 
Frendenthal |} ws...d\AnAa@ unc. incl. Torst., legit etiam Simpl. et fort. Philop., defendit 
Neuhaeuser, p. 57 || ws] 7 Simpl. || 24. wy om. TV Wy Simpl. Bek. Trend., leg. etiam 
Philop. Soph. vet. transl. 
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mpos GAnral: wore kal evadddeg. ef 8) ra TA evi ety 
imdpyovra, obras eer domep Kal Ta AB, 76 adTo pev 
kal év, TO & elvat ov TO avrd, KaKetvo Gpotws. 6 8 avros 
Aoyos Kal ei ro pey A TO yhuKd ein, TO O€ B ro NevKdv. 43tb 
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25. Tavavtia S W Xy Bek. Trend., ra évavria etiam Soph. Torst. || 26. as...27. dAAnAa 
interpolata esse iudicant Christ, Stud. in Ar. libb. met. coll. (in thes.) Freudenthal et 
Baeumker, p. 74, unc. incl. Biehl Rodier, leg. Philop. 561, ro || 27. é& Ty || 28. cal ra] 
kat ra STV, Kav ef ra coni. Torst. || 29. pro xdketvo, quod etiam leg. Vhilop., cuni. 
kdxewa Jul. Pacius Torst. Brentano || 431 b, 1. kal] ev SUVX Simpl. || wey rd 
SUVWX || 3. dporo U X et corr. S, etiam Simpl. || 4. alc@. ov drav S TU VX, ale. dy 
dray Wy || 5. geuxrdy TU VWX, dpverdv etiam Simpl. Philop., de Them. codd. v. 
Hayducki ap. crit. ad rr4, 1 || dre Op unc. incl. Torst., leg. Philop. Simpl. {| 77 Kurjores 
Basil. in marg., scripsit Torst., 77 cow reliqui, etiam Simpl. Philop., delendum censet 
Bywater, p. 61, cui assentitur Susemihl, cf. Praechter, Berl. Phil. Woch., p. 196 sqq., unc. 
inclusi || 9. post évrad@a excidisse 7d dyadov 4 xaxoy coni. Torst. || ro. Sdws] otrws coni. 
Trend. || kal ante 7d ddn@és leg. Simpl. in lemmate || rx. 7d om. L et fort. Philop. in 
interpr. 562, ro || cal r@ kaxg LUX, 47g W, reo om. etiam Simpl. || 12. -yeom. S Wy || 
iz. Ta 6€...19. orepov a re proposita aliena et 12. rd d¢...16. éxetva, corrupta esse iudicat 
Torst., locum ita restituit Bywater, p. 62: ra & ev ddapéoes Neyoueva voel, w@omep dy, 
el <rus> 7d oysdy Gf mev cindy ot [Kexwpiopévws], J 58 Kothov [el rus] évder, evepyela 
<vodv> dveu rijs capxds dy évbe. év 4 7d Kothov, ovTw Ta mabnuariKd Kré. || 12. év om. 
STU X Them., leg. Simpl. Philop. || 13. dv om. SVX, leg. etiam Philop. || 14. 9 68 
kothov] ef dé kayarvdov X, kaprvdov in interpret. etiam Simpl. Philop., xotkov Them. | ef 
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like white and black? Suppose, then, that as A, the white, is to BS, 
the black, so Cis to D [that ts, as those sensibles ave to one another|. It 
follows, coxvertendo, that 4d isto Casto DY. If, then, C and D are 
attributes of a single subject, the relation between them, like that be- 
tween A and B, will be that they are one and the same, though the 
aspects they present are distinct: and so, too, of their single subject. 
The same would hold, supposing A were the sweet and & the white. 
Thus it is the forms which the faculty of thought thinks in 5 
iacuas mental images. And, as in the region of sense the objects 
mere of pursuit and avoidance have been defined for it, so also 
outside sensation, when engaged with images, it is moved 
to action: as, for instance, you perceive a beacon and say “ That is 
fire’; and then [dy the central sense], seeing it in motion, you 
recognise that it signals the approach of an enemy. But at other 6 
times under the influence of the images or thoughts in the soul 
you calculate as though you had the objects before your eyes and 
deliberate about the future in the light of the present. And when 
you pronounce, just as there in sensation you affirm the pleasant or 
the painful, here in thought you pursue or avoid: and so in action 
generally. And, further, what is unrelated to action, as truth and 
falsehood, is in the same class with the good and the evil. Yet in 
this, at any rate, they differ, that the former are absolute, the latter 
relative to some one concerned. 
But the abstractions of mathematics, as they are called, the 7 


a een mind thinks as it might conceive the snub-nosed ; 
rena gué snub-nosed, it would not be conceived apart from 
objects, 


how con- flesh, whereas gué hollow, if anyone ever had actually so 
€1 . : ° . ° ° 

re conceived it, he would have conceived it without the flesh 
in which the hollowness resides. So, too, when we think of mathe- 
matical objects, we conceive them, though not in fact separate 
from matter, as though they were separate. And, speaking 8 
generally, mind in active operation is its objects [when it thinks 
them). The question, whether it is possible for the mind to think 
anything which is unextended without being itself unextended, 
must for the present be postponed. 

ris] ef re Ly Simpl., om. X, efrep coni. Trend. || évvoet S, évdec V || @owep dvev coni. 
Torst., quod refellit Vahlen, Oest. Gymn. Ztschr. 1867, p. 722 [| 15. av secludendum esse 
coni. Susemihl, Oecon., p. 86 || é 7 om. SUV, leg. Simpl. || 16. ds Kex.] woel xex. T, 
rq brocrace L, 74 brocrdce ws Kex. W, alteram quoque lectionem ferri: 0} xexwpiouévus 
ds Kexwpiowévws commemorat Simpl., os xexwpiouéva etiam Philop. Simpl. et, ut videtur, 
Them. 114, 22 || voy <g> éxewa legendum proponit Bon., cf. Oest. Gymn. Ztschr. 
1867, p. 722 || 17. voov om. L.U pr. E et Torst., uncis incl. Bon., Ind. Ar. 491 a, 61 


Susemihl, B. J. XLII, 240 Busse, Hermes XXVIII, 271, legit Simpl. et vet. transl., 
non leg. 566, 22—24 neque ad 402 b, 7 (37, 26sq.) Philop. || 18. airdv 6vra SV W Xy. 
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a1. et 22. ex solo E éorw: mdvra yap % scripsit Biehl, leg. etiam Soph. 138, 33 (# in 
uno Soph. cod. A), éore (7a X) wrdvra. 4 yap (om. yap L) aicd. reliqui codd., etiam Them. 
Philop. 567, 17 vet. transl. Bek. Trend. Torst. Rodier, qui tamen pro puncto post rdvra 
colon posuit, dor. rdvra. mdvra yap # coni. Torst. || 22. 0] 67 EL, 5é4 Them. Soph. || 
24. <rpérov Twa Te dvdyerGar> els coni., vel potius interpr., Essen, Beitr. z. Lis. d. ar. 
Frage, p. 34, els om. L Soph., insert. E, (Stapf.), os coni. Susemihl, B. J. LX, 352, qui 
etiam ws pro 25, et 26. eds scribi vult, B. J. XXXIV, 30; cf. tamen Susem. ibid. XLII, 
238, LXVII, 104, womep kat ra mpdry. coni. Torst. || 25. 4 prius re. E in ras. || duvduecs 
et 26. évrehexelas L et pr. E Torst. Biehl, ras duvdmers et ras évepyelas Soph., ra Suvduer 
et 7a évredexelg reliqui codd. omnes (praeterquam quod etiam SX ras évredexelas 
praebent), etiam Them, Simpl. Philop., qui ré évepyelg interpretantur, et vet. transl. 
Bullinger, Metakr. Gange, p. 6, Nus-Lehre, p. 17 Susemihl, B. J. XXXIV, 30 
Marchi, p. 18, els Suwvdjecs et eis évredexelas scribarum errore ex els duvdue et els 
évreexela (Sc. wpdyuara) orta esse suspicatur Christ || 27. ro om. ELSUVX, leg. 
Soph. || ratréy EL Bek., raird corr. E, (Bhl.), scripsit Biehl in ed. alt., vara corr. Ey 
(Rr.), raizva etiam Soph. et vet. transl. || érirrnrdv] ériornuorndry SU V et 28. aloeOnrixéy 
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And now let us sum up what has been said concerning the soul 8 
Summary by repeating that in a manner the soul is all existent 
ofresults. things. For they are all either objects of sensation or 
objects of thought; and knowledge and sensation are in a manner 
identical with their respective objects. How this is so requires to be 
explained. Knowledge and sensation, then, are subdivided to 2 
correspond to the things. Potential knowledge and sensation 
answer to things which are potential, actual knowledge and sensa- 
tion to things which are actual, while the sensitive and the cognitive 
faculties in the soul are potentially these objects; I mean, object of 
sensation and object of cognition respectively. It follows that the 
faculties must be identical, if not with the things themselves, then 
with their forms. The things themselves they are not, for it is not 
the stone which is in the soul, but the form of the stone. So that 
there is an analogy between the soul and the hand; for, as the 
hand is the instrument of instruments, so the intellect is the form 
eee of forms and sensation the form of sensibles. But, since, 3 
Pana apart from sensible magnitudes there is nothing, as it 
prius in would seem, independently existent, it is in the sensible 
ae ees forms that the intelligible forms exist, both the abstrac- 
tions of mathematics, as they are called, and all the qualities and 
attributes of sensible things. And for this reason, as without 
sensation a man would not learn or understand anything, so at the 
very time when he is actually thinking he must have an image 
before him. For mental images are like present sensations, except 
that they are immaterial. Imagination, however, is distinct from 
affirmation and negation, for it needs a combination of notions 
to constitute truth or falsehood. But, it may be asked, how will 
the simplest notions differ in character from mental images? I 
reply that neither these nor the rest of our notions are images, 
but that they cannot dispense with images. 


alcOnrq Chandler, 7d wév 7d ériorynrév To 6é 7d aleOnrov eldos Essen, p. 72, vulgatam 
tuetur etiam vet. transl. || 29. yap ante 67 STUX Soph. Bek. Trend. Torst., om. 
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Them. 116, 18 (sed 7a\Aa ex Arist. scripsit Hayduck) Ald. Torst. Freudenthal, p. 13, 
7&\Xa. vel ra &AAa etiam Simpl. et Philop. 569, 28 et ad 403 a, 8 (45, 23). 
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The soul in animals has been defined in virtue of two faculties, 9 
Animal lo. mot only by its capacity to judge, which is the function 
comotion. of thought and perception, but also by the local move- 
ment which it imparts to the animal. Assuming the nature 
of sensation and intellect to have been so far determined, we 
have now to consider what it is in the soul which initiates 
motion: whether it is some one part of the soul, which is either 
locally separable or logically distinct, or whether it is the whole 
soul: and again, if a separate part, whether it is a special part 
distinct from those usually recognised and from those enumerated 
above, or whether it coincides with some one of these. A question 2 
at once arises in what sense it is proper to speak of parts 


Digression 
ete of the soul and how many there are. For in one sense 
the soul. there appear to be an infinite number of parts and not 


merely those which some distinguish, the reasoning, passionate and 
concupiscent parts, for which others substitute the rational and the 
irrational. For, if we examine the differences on which they base 
their divisions, we shall find that there are other parts separated 
by a greater distance than these; namely, the parts which we 
have just discussed, the nutritive, which belongs to plants as 
well as to all animals, and the sensitive, which cannot easily be 
classed either as rational or irrational, Imagination, again, is 3 
logically distinct from them all, while it is very difficult to say 
with which of the parts it is in fact identical or not identical, if we 
are to assume separate parts in the soul. Then besides these there 
is appetency, which would seem to be distinct both in concept and 
in capacity from all the foregoing. And surely it is absurd to split 
this up. For wish in the rational part corresponds to concupiscence 
and passion in the irrational. And, if we make a triple division of 
soul, there will be appetency in all three parts, 

To come now to the question at present before us, what is it 4 
that imparts to the animal local movement? For as for the 
motion of growth and decay, which is found in all animals, it 
would seem that this must be originated by that part of soul 
which is found in all of them, the generative and nutritive 
part. Inspiration and expiration of breath, sleep and waking, 
subjects full of difficulty, call for subsequent enquiry. But to5 
return to locomotion, we must enquire what it is that imparts 
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to the animal progressive motion. That it is not the nutritive 


The cause iaculty is clear. For this motion is always directed to 


f 1 7 if bal * oy a 

oe an end and is attended either by imagination or by 
not the . . . ° . 
eee appetency. No animal, which is not either seeking or 
faculty, 


avoiding something, moves except under compulsion. 
Moreover, if it were the nutritive faculty, plants also would be 
capable of locomotion and thus would have some part instrumental 
aia in producing this form of motion. Similarly it is not 6 
rns the sensitive faculty, since there are many animals which 
have sensation and yet are throughout their lives stationary and 
motionless. If, then, nature does nothing in vain and, except in 
mutilated and imperfect specimens, omits nothing that is indis- 
pensable, while the animals we are considering are fully developed 
and not mutilated—as is shown by the fact that they pro- 
pagate their kind and have a period of maturity and a period of 
decline,—it follows that, if locomotion was implied in sensation, 
they would have had the parts instrumental to progression. Nor, 7 
again, is it the reasoning faculty or what is called 
intellect that is the cause of motion. For the specula- 
tive intellect thinks nothing that is practical and makes no assertion 
about what is to be avoided or pursued, whereas motion always 
implies that we are avoiding or pursuing something. But, even if 
the mind has something of the kind before it, it does not forthwith 
prompt avoidance or pursuit. For example, it often thinks of some- 


nor 
intellect, 


thing alarming or pleasant without prompting to fear ; the only effect 
is a beating of the heart or, when the thought is pleasant, some other 
bodily movement. Besides, even if the intellect issues the order and 8 
the understanding bids us avoid or pursue something, still we are 
not thereby moved to act: on the contrary, action is determined 
by desire; in the case, for instance, of the incontinent man. And 
generally we see that, although a man possesses a knowledge of 
medicine, it does not follow that he practises; and this implies 
that there is something else apart from the knowledge which deter- 
mines action in accordance with the knowledge. Nor, 
nor ap- . oe ° . ° 
epee again, is it solely appetency on which this motion de- 
pends. The continent, though they feel desire, that is 
appetite, do not act as their desires prompt, but on the contrary 
obey reason. 
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The motive causes are apparently, at any rate, these two, either 10 
pores appetency or intelligence, if we regard imagination as 
tency, how one species of thinking. For men often act contrary to 
practical knowledge in obedience to their imaginings, while in the 

other animals there is no process of thinking or reason- 
ing, but solely imagination. Both these, then, are causes of loco- 
motion, intelligence and appetency. By intelligence we mean that 2 
which calculates the means to an end, that is, the practical intellect, 
which differs from the speculative intellect by the end at which 
it aims. Appetency, too, is directed to some end in every case: for 
that which is the end of desire is the starting point of the practical 
intellect, and the last stage in this process of thought is the start- 
ing point of action. Hence there is good reason for the view that 
these two are the causes of motion, appetency and practical thought. 
For it is the object of appetency which causes motion; and the 
reason why thought causes motion is that the object of appetency is 
the starting point of thought. Again, when imagination moves to 3 
action, it does not move to action apart from appetency. Thus there 
is one single moving cause, the appetitive faculty. For, had there 
been two, intelligence and appetency, which moved to action, still 
they would have done so in virtue of some character common to both. 
But, as a matter of fact, intellect is not found to cause motion 
apart from appetency. For rational wish is appetency ; and, when 
anyone is moved in accordance with reason, he is also moved 
according to rational wish. But appetency may move a man in 
opposition to reason, for concupiscence is a species of appetency. 
While, however, intellect is always right, appetency and imagina- 4 
tion may be right or wrong. Hence it is invariably the object of 
appetency which causes motion, but this object may be either the 
good or the apparent good. Not all good, however, but practical 
good: where by practical good we mean something which may 
not be good under all circumstances. 

It is evident, then, that motion is due to the faculty of the 5 
soul corresponding to this object—I mean what is known as ap- 
petency. But those who divide the soul into parts, if they divide 
it according to its powers and separate these from one another, 
will find that such parts tend to become very numerous: nutritive, 
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sensitive, intelligent, deliberative, with the further addition of an 
appetent part: for these differ more widely from one another than 
the concupiscent does from the passionate. Now desires arise 6 
Conflict of Which are contrary to one another, and this occurs when- 
erates: ever reason and the appetites are opposed, that is, in 
those animals which have a perception of time. For intelligence 
bids us resist because of the future, while appetite has regard 
only to the immediate present; for the pleasure of the moment 
appears absolutely pleasurable and absolutely good because we do 
not see the future. Therefore, while generically the moving cause 
will be one, namely, the faculty of appetency, as such, and ultimately 
the object of appetency (which, without being in motion itself, causes 
motion by the mere fact of being thought of or imagined), numeri- 
cally there is a plurality of moving causes. 

Now motion implies three things, first, that which causes motion, 7 
How the secondly, that whereby it. causes motion, and again, 
animal thirdly, that which is moved; and of these that which 
ia causes motion is twofold, firstly, that which is itself 
unmoved and, secondly, that which both causes motion and is 
itself moved. The unmoved movent is the practical good, that 
which is moved and causes motion is the appetitive faculty (for 
the animal which is moved is moved in so far as it desires, and 
desire is a species of motion or activity) and, finally, the thing 
moved is the animal. But the instrument with which desire moves 
it, once reached, is a part of the body: hence it must be dealt with 
under the functions common to body and soul. For the present, 8 
it may be enough to say summarily that we find that which 
causes motion by means of organs at the point where beginning 
and end coincide; as, for instance, they do in the hinge-joint, for 
there the convex and the concave are respectively the end and the 
beginning, with the result that the latter is at rest, while the former 
moves, convex and concave being logically distinct, but locally in- 
separable. For all animals move by pushing and pulling, and 
accordingly there must be in them a fixed point, like the centre in 
Simpl., qui tamen et 7 évepy. scribi (immo, id quod H scribebatur legi) posse dicit, 4 ¢v- 
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yeyyhupés Them. (v. l. yeyyAvopes) Bek. Torst. || 23. nal rd KotAov X et rc. E (Bus.) 
Soph., recepit Biehl, reliqui ante Biehlium omnes om, 7d, etiam Bek. Trend. Torst. || 
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a circle, and from this the motion must begin. Thus, then, in 9 
general terms, as already stated, the animal is capable of moving 
itself just in so far as it is appetitive: and it cannot be appetitive 
without imagination. Now imagination may be rational or it may 
be imagination of sense. Of the latter the other animals also have 
a share. 

We must also consider what is the moving cause in those im- 11 
The low. perfect animals which have only the sense of touch. Is 
at eae it possible that they should have imagination and desire, 
OVES: or is it not? It is evident that they feel pleasure and 
pain: and, if they have these, then of necessity they must also 
feel desire. But how can they have imagination? Shall we say 
that, as their movements are vague and indeterminate, so, though 
they have these faculties, they have them in a vague and indeter- 
pases minate form? The imagination of sense, then, as we 2 
Bye eae have said, is found in the other animals also, but delibe- 

rative imagination in those alone which have reason.— 
For the task of deciding whether to do this or that already implies 
reasoning. And the pursuit of the greater good necessarily implies 
some single standard of measurement. Hence we have the power 
of constructing a single image out of a number of images.—And 
the reason why the lower animals are thought not to have opinion 
is that they do not possess that form of imagination which comes 
from inference, while the latter implies the former. And so ap- 3 
petency does not imply the deliberative faculty. But sometimes it 
overpowers rational wish and moves to action; at other times the 
latter, rational wish, overpowers the former, appetency. Thus one 
appetency prevails over another appetency, like one sphere over 
another sphere, in the case where incontinence has supervened. 
But by nature the upper sphere always has the predominance and 
is a moving cause, so that the motion is actually the resultant of 
three orbits. 
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The cognitive faculty, however, is not subject to motion, but is 4 
ite: at rest. The major premiss is universal, whether jude- 
practical ment or proposition, while the minor has to do with a 
syllogism. particular fact: for, while the former asserts that such and 
such a person ought to do such and such an act, the latter asserts 
that a particular act is one of the sort and that I am such a person. 
Now it is the latter judgment which at once moves to action, not the 
universal, Or shall we say that it is both together, but the one is 
akin to the unmoved movent, the other is not? 

Every living thing, then, must have the nutritive soul and in fact 12 
Teleology; has a soul from its birth till its death. For what has 
nutritive been born must necessarily grow, reach maturity and 
ceesary decline, and for these processes nutriment is indispens- 
able. It follows, then, of necessity that the nutritive faculty is 
present in all things that grow and decay. But sensation is not 2 
necessarily present in all living things. For wherever the body is 
uncompounded there can be no sense of touch [ yet without this sense 
animal existence 1s impossible|: nor, again, in those living things 
which are incapable of receiving forms apart from matter. But 3 
eeeeeas the animal must of necessity possess sensation, if nature 
necessary makes nothing in vain: for everything in nature sub- 
to animals. . ‘ 

serves an end or else will be an accessory of things 
which subserve an end. Now every living body having the power 
of progression and yet lacking sensation would be destroyed and 
never reach full development, which is its natural function. For 
how in such a case is it to obtain nutriment? Motionless animals, 
it is true, have for nutriment that from which they have been 
developed. But a body, not stationary, but produced by genera- 4 
tion, cannot possibly have a soul and an intelligence capable of 
judging without also having sensation. [lVet¢her can tt, tf it be not 
genervated.| For why should it have the one without the other? 
Presumably for the advantage either of the soul or of the body. 
But neither of these alternatives is, in fact, admissible. For the 
soul will be no better able to think, and the body will be no 
better off, for the absence of sensation. We conclude, then, that no 
body that is not stationary has soul without having sensation. 
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But, further, the body, assuming that it has sensation, must 5 


ere be either simple or composite. But it cannot be simple, 
necessary for then it would not have touch, and this sense is indis- 
for self- ee ; : ; 
preserva- pensable. This is clear from the following considerations. 6 


tion. The animal is an animate body. Now body is always 


tangible and it is that which is perceptible by touch which is tan- 
gible: from which it follows that the body of the animal must have 
tactile sensation, if the animal is to survive. For the other senses, 
that is to say, smell, sight, hearing, have media of sensation, but 
a being which has no sensation will be unable when it comes into 
contact with things to avoid some and seize others. And if 
this is so, it will be impossible for the animal to survive. This 7 
is why taste is a kind of touch, for taste is of nutriment and 
nutriment is body which is tangible; whereas sound, colour and 
smell afford no nourishment and promote neither growth nor 
decay. So that taste also must be a kind of touch, because it is 
a sensation of that which is tangible and nutritive. These two 
senses, then, are necessary to the animal, and it is plain that 
without touch no animal can exist. 

But the other senses are means to well-being, and are necessary, 8 
The higher not to any and every species of animal, but only to cer- 
necessary tain species, as, for example, those capable of locomotion. 
ee asiee For, if the animal capable of locomotion is to survive, it 
animals. must have sensation, not only when in contact with any- 
thing, but also at a distance from it. And this will be secured if it 
Amedium Can perceive through a medium, the medium being capable 
for sense. Of being acted upon and set in motion by the sensible 
one object, and the animal itself by the medium. Now that 9 
which causes motion from place to place produces a change oper- 
ating within certain limits, and that which propels causes the thing 
propelled to propel in turn, the movement being transmitted 
through something intermediate. The first in the series initiates 
motion and propels without being itself propelled, while the last 
is simply propelled without propelling; the numerous middle 
terms of the series both propel and are propelled. So it is also 
with qualitative change, except that what is subject to this 
change remains in the same place. Suppose we were to dip 
something into wax, the movement in the wax would extend just 
so far down as we had dipped the object, whereas in the like case 
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a stone is not moved at all, while water is disturbed to a great 
distance and air is disturbed to the farthest extent possible and acts 
and is acted upon as long as it remains unbroken. And, to revert 
to the reflection of light, that is why, instead of holding that the 
visual ray leaving the eye is reflected, it would be better to say that 
the air is acted upon by the shape and colour, so long as it is one 
and unbroken. This is the case over any smooth surface: and ac- 
cordingly the air acts on the organ of sight in turn, just as if the 
impress on the wax had penetrated right through to the other side. 

It is evident that the body of an animal cannot be uncom- 
A miture pounded; I mean, it cannot consist entirely of fire, for 
of Several instance, or of air. An animal, unless it has touch, can 
pete ae, have no other sense, the animate body being always, as 
mal body. we have remarked, capable of tactile sensation. Now the 
other elements, with the exception of earth, would make sense- 
organs: but it is always indirectly and through media that such 
organs effect sensation. Touch, however, acts by direct contact 
with objects: hence its name. The other sense-organs, it is true, 
also perceive by contact, but it is by indirect contact: touch alone, 
it would seem, perceives directly in and through itself. Thus, then, 
no one of the three elements referred to can constitute the body of 
the animal. Nor indeed can it be of earth. For touch is a sort 
of mean between all tangible qualities, and its organ is receptive 
not only of all the distinctive qualities of earth, but also of heat 
and cold and all other tangible qualities. And this is why we 
do not perceive anything with our bones and our hair and such 
parts of us, namely, because they are of earth. And for the same 
reason plants, too, have no sensation, because they are composed 
of earth. Without touch, however, there can be no other sense; 
and the organ of this sense does not consist of earth nor of any 
other single element. 


13 


Thus it is evident that this is the only sense the loss of which 2 


necessarily involves the death of the animal. For it is not possible 
for anything that is not an animal to have this sense, nor is it 
necessary for anything that is an animal to have any other sense 
= besides this, And this explains another fact. The other 
tangibles sensibles—I mean, colour, sound, odour—do not by their 
in excess ‘i . 

destroy excess destroy the animal, but only the corresponding 
se sense-organs: except incidentally, as when concurrently 
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with the sound some thrust or blow is given, or when objects of 
sight or smell move something else which destroys by contact. 
Flavour, again, destroys only in so far as it is at the same time 
tactile. Tangible qualities, on the other hand, as heat, cold and 3 
hardness, if in excess, are fatal to the living animal. For excess 
of any sensible object is fatal to the organ, and so consequently 
excess of the tangible object is fatal to touch. And it is by this 
sense that the life of the animal is defined, touch having been 
proved to be indispensable to the existence of an animal. Hence 
excess in tangible qualities destroys not only the sense-organ, but 
also the animal itself. For touch is the one sense that the animal 


The cannot do without. The other senses which it possesses 
higher ‘ 3 : 
ee are, as we have said, the means, not to its being, but to 


to well. its well-being. Thus the animal has sight to see with, 
being. because it lives in air or water or, speaking generally, 
in a transparent medium. It has taste on account of what is 
pleasant and painful, to the end that it may perceive what is 
pleasant in food and feel desire and be impelled to movement. It 
has hearing in order that information may be conveyed to it, and 


a tongue, that in its turn it may convey information to its fellow. 
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NOTES. 


Book I. CHAPTER I. 


402 a 1—22. In this introductory chapter A. first touches upon the 
importance and utility, especially for physics, of an enquiry into the soul, and 
next enlarges upon the difficulties besetting such an enquiry. Its object is to 
determine the nature of the soul and its essential attributes [§ 1]. There is the 
general logical difficulty, viz., the absence of any uniform recognised method of 
obtaining definitions and the uncertainty as to the premisses from which the 
investigation should start [§ 2]. 

402a I réy...4 rTiOelnxpev, Universam hanc periodum sic recte inter- 
preteris: Quarum rerum cognitio pulchra et honore digna est, earum etiam 
investigatio est pulchra et honore digna: quarum igitur illa magis est honore 
digna, earum et haec. At pulcherrima facile est animae cognitio: pulcherrima 
igitur etiam investigatio eius quid sit (Torstrik, p. 112). According to Philop. 
(24, 3 $qq., 17 sqq.) these apparently harmless propositions caused Alex. Aphr. 
so much perplexity that he condemned as spurious the whole passage a I pa@Adov 
...3 etvat and explained 82 auddrepa ratra as Sia rb Kadyy Kal ripiay eiva. If the 
report is correct, Alexander’s suspicions must have been aroused because he 
supposed the supremacy of metaphysics to be challenged and even the place 
claimed for psychology among the natural sciences to be inconsistent with 
such passages as, eg., £th#. Mic. 1141 a 33—b 2. See note on 402 a 4 & 
aTpwrors. 

al. rév Kaddv kcal tryntov riv eSyow. The partitive genitive becomes a 
predicate here after dmodayBdvovres. This is fairly common with «lva, e.g. 
infra 402 a 10 €oti rév yakerardrav, 417 a 24, 422426. Soalso with yiyvecGa, 
Pod. 1304 a 16 yevdpevos Tay dpydvTwy, as in other writers ; with woteiv, Rhez. I. 
23 § 11, 1398 b 13 Aaxedarpdviot Xitwva rdyv yepdyvray erroinagav ; with ridévat, 
ridecGa, ypapew [Kiihner-Gerth, Gr. Gr. § 418, p. 375]. After drodrapRdvew 
A. omits upon occasion the infinitive [here e?vac], thus converting the verb into 
one of incomplete predication, and assimilating its construction to that of r:.6évat 
(405 b 18, 26), rideoOae (405 a 15), worety (404 b 10, 31, 405 b 13 Sq., 19), xadeiv 
(405 b 28 sq.) when similarly used. Thus, to confine ourselves to I., c. 2, the 
infinitive efvae after trotapBavey is found 403 b 31, 404 a 8, 22 sq. and omitted 
404 b 8, 405 a5, 20,b 7. The same freedom of construction is permitted with 
Aéyeev, see 404 a 5, 21 compared with 26. For ripiwy cf. 430 a 18 sq., De Part. 
47.1. 5, 644 d 22-645 al, Metaph. 1074 b 21 (where it is an attribute of vows), 
26, 30 (where it is applied to the object of thought). 

The rare word «&yotg 1s apparently used by A. here only. It may be his 
own coinage, for, though occurring in Theophrastus (e.g. /frag. LXXXIX. § 4), in 
scholiasts on Homer and Sophocles, and, as might be expected, in commentators 
like Philop., it seems to have found little favour. Later it was affected by 
Clement of Alexandria and Sextus Empiricus. Hesychius explains it by yraars, 
and like yvdous, 402 a 5, it is a comprehensive, general term for knowledge of 
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any and every kind. Cf. Jud. Ar. 158 b 42 pro synonymis vel in eodem 
sententiae contextu vel in iisdem formulis yropifew, yryvookew, yvoow hapBa- 
ve, pavOdvew, eidéva, érioracda leguntur. In 402 b 16 sqq. yvdvai, Jeapjoa, 
carideiv, eiSévar, yuopitey are used in succession. Like other verbal nouns in -is 
el8nois is strictly the act or process of knowing, as vénois is thinking, roincis 
producing, d«ovois hearing, dpeéts longing, avénors growing, civdeows combining, 
though sometimes the strict sense is not maintained, dys and aicéyois being 
notoriously ambiguous. 

alI,2. pdaddov 8 érépav érépas. Supply trav xcadGv kai tipiov. Cf. Mefaph. 
996 b 16 airaéy dé rovrwy érepov érépov padror [int. eidévac dapév]. A. is fond of 
arranging kinds of knowledge in a scale of increasing dignity or intrinsic worth. 
Thus in Metaph. 980 a 27—981a12 and dzal. Post. 11. 19, 99b 34—100a 9 
we have such a scale of knowledge rising from sense-perception through 
memory and experience to art, and finally to science (ériornpn). The sciences 
themselves are variously classified. See Azal. Post. 1. 13, 78b 34—-79 a 6. 
In Metaph. 1026 a 18—23 a scheme of three theoretical sciences is projected in 
outline,—First Philosophy (called Qeodoy:x7) is the highest, next comes Mathe- 
matics, next Physics, 1064 b 1—6. Cf. Zod. VII. 1, 157 a 8 rd dé dtarpetrOa 
TowvTov olov ort émiotypn emiotnyns Bedriov } Ta axpiBeorépa eivae Ta 
Bedridvey. 

a2 Kar dxp(Beav. The meaning of the term varies according as it is 
applied to adrdde&es or ériotnpn. (1) Therigorous accuracy of a demonstration 
depends upon the correctness of the reasoning and the truth of the premisses, 
In sciences which deal with the contingent it often happens that premisses and 
therefore conclusions are only general, not universal, truths. The rigorous 
accuracy of mathematical proof is not to be looked for in ethics (27h. Wee. 
1094 b 11—27) because the premisses are contingent. Cf. 1104 a 1—6. In this 
sense all scientific reasoning and all theoretical science is exact, and to dxpi- 
Béorepov Secxvivar, Metaph. 1064 a 6 sq., is opposed padakorepoy Serxvivat, to 
reason loosely or inconclusively. But (2) in another sense d«p:Sjs is applied 
to a science or knowledge in respect not of the proof but of the method 
of treatment employed. It then means “abstract,” like dmdots, and it is 
implied that the objects with which such a science deals are themselves 
by comparison more abstract, more simple and logically prior; for dxpiBea 
is a relative term. Thus of First Philosophy, the highest of the sciences, 
and also the most abstract, A. says (Wefaph. 982 a 25): “Those amongst 
the sciences are most exact which have especially to do with the first 
causes, for the sciences which start from fewer premisses are more exact 
than those which are complicated with additional determinations: Arith- 
metic, for example, is more exact than Geometry.” On this Bonitz ad loc., 
“dxpiBeay Sive exactam et omnibus numeris perfectam cognitionem tum maxime 
possumus Consequi, cum in simplicissimis versamur notionibus. Simplicissimae 
autem notiones eaedem maxime sunt universales et summae et sua natura 
primae...Itaque dxpiSecay praecipuam qui tribuunt sapientiae [i.e. First Philo- 
sophy], eam referre debent ad prima et simplicissima rerum genera.” Jb. 1078a9 
kal Go@ 31 ay epi rporépwv To Ady kai drAoverépay (sc. eriotHun éori], rorovTe 
padXoy exer raxpiBés* rovro dé rd didodv doriv. adore Gvev re peyéGous padXov 7} 
pera peyéBous, kai pddiora avev cunoews. dv Sé xivnow, pddiora THY mperny: 
dmhovordtn yap, Kai ravrns 7 Spadh. 6 8 adrés Adyos Kai wept dppovixyns Kal 
Omruxns: ovderépa yap 7 ais 7 7 avy Oewpel, GAN F ypappat xal dpiOpol- oixeta 
pévros TavTa wdOn éexeivay. Kai 7 pnxavixyn S€ @oatrws. First Philosophy con- 
siders its objects, gvé existent, as possessing but one attribute, that which is 
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postulated in all the rest; Arithmetic regards its objects as numerable, but 
takes no account of extension; Geometry complicates its investigations by 
regarding its objects, ¢k mpoo@écews, not only as numerable, but also as ex- 
tended. All mathematical sciences are more abstract than the physical sciences, 
for the former treat their objects as unmoved, while physics takes account 
of motion. Optics does not deal with the physiological properties of vision, 
nor harmonics with those of voice: the former treats the ray of light as a line, 
the latter a chord as the ratio of two numbers: and so on. It often happens 
that the more abstract science discovers the cause which is necessary to explain 
the facts investigated by a more concrete science. Amal. Post. 1. 27, 87 a 31 
"AxptBerrépa & érioctnun émiotnuns Kal mporépa (1) 7 re rou Ore Kal Oudri 4H avTN, GAAG 
pT) Xopis Tod Gre rns Tod Sidre, Kal (2) 7 py KAO Drroxetpévov rhs KaO Urrokeipévou, otov 
dp.Opnrixy Gppovixys, kal (3) €& édXarrévey rhs éx mpogbécews, olov yeouerpias 
dptOunrixn. Aéyw S éx mpoabecrews, olov povas ovoia Gberos, orvypy bé ovoia Oerds: 
rautny é€x mpoabécews. Of these three conditions it is easy to see that the 
last is the most fundamental and that the others rest upon it. Trendelenburg’s 
translation “quod vel acrius ingenii acumen requirit” has no sort of justifi- 
cation, and the discrepancy which he discovers between these words and 
aro is imaginary. First philosophy is at once the most abstract and the 
most difficult of the sciences (AZefafh. 982 a 24 Sq.), and psychology presents 
more difficulties than the other biological sciences precisely because it is 
more abstract than the rest. Its dxpiSea is relative. In Anal. Post. U. 19, 
99 b 33 A. speaks hypothetically of a (Stvayis) rotrwv tiystwrépa Kar akpiBeav, 
and 2b. 99 b 27 of dxpiBeorépas yroaous arodeigews. Of course as a matter of 
fact (100 b 8) ovdév émiornpns axpiBéorepov, Plato, PAtledus 59D, uses of vois 
and pdvnois the words & y a tis Tipjoee pddcor 6vdpara and arykpiBopéva. 

a24 7O...3 evar. The subject-matter (rd érsoryrdv, the province or yévos 
with which the science deals) also helps to determine the place of a science in 
the scale, quite independently of the question whether the treatment is abstract 
or concrete. For this reason in the realm of Nature the sciences which deal 
with the mrp@rov arotyeiov, ApOaprov, ayévnrov, KkuxA@ popynrov, rank higher than 
the rest: De Cael. 111. 1,298 b6sqq. Cf. Mefaph. 1026 a 21 Kal roy ryuwrarny 
(sc. éareoriypnv) Set wept rd TiypwdTarov yévos eiva. Lb. 1064b 5 Bedriov dé kai 
xelpov éxdarn Aéyerac xara 1rd olxetov émioryrév. The genitive of relation ex- 
pressing the object of a cognition, as of any other mental act, may be freely 
illustrated from the terminology of this treatise in reference to sensation and 
the sensible object. Cf, eg., 418 a 13, 26, 421 b 4—6, 422 a 20—29, 422 b 23— 
25, 424. a I0O—I2, 426 b 8, 434 b 18. 

a3. 8 dpddétepa raira, “for both these reasons,” i.e. for its exactitude 
(dxpiBea) and for the importance of its subject-matter. In this treatise our 
subject is ré guyvyxov (gov 7 guapuxov, and we deal preeminently with the form 
(which is dkivyrov) not with the matter; and in proportion as we do this 
we regard the @uyvyov (Gov not concretely as made up of odpé, éorotdy, vetpor, 
and the like, but abstractly as living, moving, perceiving, thinking, these 
attributes being due to soul as cause. Cf. motes zmf. on a 9Q. 

a4. igroplav loco nostro non esse eandem ac rj cidnow, sed significare 
indagationem et investigationem, ex universi prologi ratione intelligitur : omnia 
enim spectant ad viam ac rationem qua ad animae cognitionem perveniatur 
(Torst.). A. modestly styles the science which he is inaugurating a study: an 
enquiry concerning soul. As applied to his Natural History, ioropias epi 
(dev, the term denotes researches undertaken and materials collected to serve 
as the basis of a future science. 
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a4. év mpdrots, relatively to other natural sciences. Cf. De Cael. Ill. 7, 
306 a 27 sq., where mathematics are styled ai axpiBéorara éricrnjpa. The only 
conceivable ground on which absolutely first rank can be claimed for psychology 
is the doctrine of votds ywpiords 430a 17, but I cannot see that A. makes the 
claim. 

a5. mpos dAyleaav aracav. How necessary it is for practical philosophy 
can be seen from £74. Vic. 1.13. (Cf. Them. 1, 20—2, 6 H., 2, 15-28 Sp.) 

a 6. @mpos tiv pio, to the study of nature, of which biology was and isa 
main department. The importance of soul as my} cal dpyy mdons Kwhceas, 
toos péev kal rdot Tols mHpacl, pddurra O€ Trois rav (dov cai rév purav (Them. l.c.), 
will be greatest to the science, viz. @vo.x7n, which treats its subject-matter so 
far as it is capable of motion [AZezaph. 1026a 12]. tore yap, sc. 7 Wuyn. — oto 
apxyn- More explicitly 413b 11 é€oriv 7 Woy raév eipnuévav rovtwyv dpy7 Kai 
rouTos adpiorat, Operrix@, aigOnrixd, Stavonrix@, Kivnoet. For the proof see 
415 b 8—416a 18, where the various senses in which soul is rot (évros oadparos 
airia cai dpyyj are discriminated and we are plainly told that the bodies of 
animals and plants are instruments of the soul (415 b 18 sq.). Why oiov? 
Confuse legentis (Zabarella): cf. 414a 9 ofov évépyeua. The mode of expression 
should mislead no one: A. firmly holds that soul is dpy7, as that health Lc. is 
évépyea. It remains to be seen in what precise sense soul is dpyy7. If we 
compare the expression rds év vAns eide. airias applied to the apyai of the Ionian 
philosophers (AZetph. 984 a 17), we may perhaps see a characteristic reserva- 
tion for which the vagueness of the prevailing views (cf. I., c. 2) is responsible. 

a7 ém{nrotpev...10 tarapxev. In this section A. maps out his enquiry. 
If there is a science of soul it must conform to the conditions laid down in 
Anal. Post. for all sciences and particularly for all physical sciences, as it is 
plainly a branch of physics. On the formal side the main work of the enquirer 
will be to delimit his province, to define it and to deduce the essential properties: 
Anal. Post. 1.7,75b 7sq., Metaph. 1004b 7 éxeivns ras émiotnpns (éort) cat ri 
éort yuopioa Kal ra cupBeBnkdra avrois. 

a7. Oewpjoa. Kal yvivar. Kat explicative=“that is,” yvaévac being the 
more general term. As to Oewpety see Imad. Ar. 328a 40 apud animum con- 
templari. The precise and specialised meaning can be best gathered from 
De A. itself, esp. 417 a 21I—b 26 and 432a 8sq.: in particular, to apply know- 
ledge already acquired, evepyeiv xara ryv émiornyny 4124 9—II1, 25 sq., 417 a 
28sq.,b5sq. Here, however, the verb is used more generally without any such 
implication, the two terms @. and y. being as nearly synonymous as in 402 b 17 
except that even in this unrestricted sense Oewpeiv is always an active operation, 
not a latent capacity. It is the act of apprehending by mental vision (and so 
oKomreicOat, émioxomew are synonyms): e.g. PAys. Il. 5, 204b 4, 10 Aopixds 
bev oxorroupévos...puotkas S€ Gewpoiow..., Melaph. 1003 a 21, 23, 1004 b I sq. 
Cf. Anal. Post. 1. 18, 81b 2 dddvaroy b€ ra xadddov Vewpijoas pz) OV érraywyis, émet 
kai ra €& dtbarpévews Aeyopeva gorat du eraywyys yvspipa trovety. 

a 8. Kal riv otolav, “that is to say, its essence”: xal again explicative. 
Ind. Ar. 545b 23 pariter atque efdos vel Adyos cum ovcia syn conjungitur dias, 
Metaph. 1014b 36, 1070a 9, 12, lo31a 30, bi, De Part. An. il. 1, 646a 25 sq. 
De Cael. 11. 4, 286b 11 r7 otcia Kai TH Guoa, Phys. Il. 1, 19349 9 hiows Kat 7 
ovaia, Metaph. 1053b 9 xara rhv otciav Kai ryv hiow, 26. 1019a 2 Kard hice 
kal ovciav, 1064b 11. Our first task is to discover ri éorw 7 Wuyyn. We 
must obtain a definition which will express its “essential nature.” This last 
expression, retained in modern writings, attests how completely vais and otaia 
in the sense here intended are synonymous. 
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a8. «@@’=next in order. Z. contrasting 415 a 14—16 remarks : hic loquitur 
de ordine doctrinae, ibi de-via, non de ordine. Z. further maintains that this 
programme is so far carried out that the whole of De A. treats properly of the 
Tt eort, the nature of soul, its cupSeBnxdra or accidents being reserved for the 
Parva Naturalia, appealing to De Sensu 436a1—5. But Z. is obliged to admit 
that in 111. cc. 4—8 the treatment of intellect is exhaustive, including properties 
as well as essential nature. There is no need to lay such stress on this formal 
division of the task before us. Every science must delimit its yévos, and define 
its subject, before it can proceed to deduce the essential properties: Mefaph. 
1003 a 2I—26, b 19-22, 1004 b 5-8, Io—17, 1025 b 3 sqq., esp. b 5—13 and 
1063 b 36—1064 a 7, which is a convenient summary of Mezapd. E. 1. 

a8. soa ovpBéBnke, 1.e. all essential attributes, often styled ra xa” atra cupBe- 
Bnxéra and (Anal. Post. and Metaph.) ta xa@ attra trdpyovra, also (402 a 15) ra 
kata oupBeBnkds idca (=properties). The usual example is the property of a 
triangle that its angles are equal to two right angles (402 b 20). This forms no 
part of the definition, but can be deduced from it. Jud. Ar. 713 b 43 inde 
oupBaivew, oupBeBnkévat, oupGeBnkds id dicitur, quod cum non insit ipsi alicuius 
rei notioni, tamen concludendo ex ea necessario colligitur. It is not enough 
that a science should delimit its province and obtain a definition. From this 
definition it must deduce all the essential properties of the subject under investi- 
gation. We shall presently see (402 b 16—403 a 2) that essence and properties 
are mutually implicated, and that in some cases the study of the property is the 
best road to the determination of the essence. In this treatise there are various 
designations and enumerations of the attributes of soul (or, more correctly, 
of the animate being which possesses the soul gzdé animate), e.g. goya cat waOn 
(409 b 15, cf. 407 b 18), évépyerat cai mpa&ers (415 a 19), ma@npara (403 a I, cf. 
403 a 5—7, 16—18, 411a26—b5). Cf De Sensu 1, 436a1—18. They are 
seldom styled cupBeBnxéra. See, however, 409 b 14. In general terms, what- 
ever the possessor of soul does or suffers in virtue of such possession, 411 b 2 sq. 
wo.woupéev Te Kat maocxopev (Cf. 403 a 6 Sq. mdoyxew ovd€ roeitv), A. regards as a 
“function” or operation of soul. 

In this well-established sense cupBeBynxds=avpB. xaG’ airs. But the term is 
ambiguous, and is more commonly used by A. to denote something quite 
different, i.e. an accident, a purely fortuitous attribute, white and musical in 
man being the stock instances (Jad. Ar. 714420). AS oupBeByxéra in this 
latter sense are never necessary, are neither universal nor even general attri- 
butes, they do not fall under demonstrative science. /fetaph, 1025 al4 cupBeByxds 
héyerar 6 trrdpyee pév tive cai GAnOés eimety, ob pévrot ovr €& advadykns ovr éri rd 
TOAv, Oloy et Tis GpiTT@y ghuT@ AdGpov edpe Oncavpdy: 1026 b 27—-37. Compare 
for the two meanings PAys. 1. 3, 186 b17 e yap py Grep dv TL, cupBeBynKOra 
éorat. 7) ovv To avOpar@ 7} GdA@ Tivi troKkepévg...cupBeBykds Te yap éyerat 
Touro, 7 & évdéyerar tardpyev Kai py trdpyew [accident proper, non-essential 
attribute], 7 od év r@ Ady@ évuMdpye Td & cvpBéBynxer, fH ev @B 6 Adyos brdpyer 
® cvpPéBynkev, oiov rd pev kabncOa os xopi(dpevor, év S€ tO aig vardpxet 6 Adyos 
6 THs pivds 7 hapev ovpBeBynxévac rd oipdv. Anal. Post. 1. 22, 83 b 17——24 
vrdxerrar dé év xa évds xatnyopeioba, aita dé airéy, doa py Ti éoTL, py KaTY- 
yopeic Oa. oupBeByxdta ydp éore mdvra, GAAG ra péy Ka’ aird, ra b€ Kad” Erepov 
Tpomov: traira dé mdvra xa” troxemévov tivds xarnyopeicbai dapev, 76 Se cupBe-~ 
Bynxos obk etvar brroxeipevdy rt. ovdev yap r&y rowvTwv Tibepev evar, & ovx Erepdy 
re dy A€yerat 6 A€yerat, GAN airs GAAols, Kal GAN Grra xa’ érépov [i.e. GAN’ adrd 
sc. TO oupBeBnkds, GAdows SC. ocupBeByxévat qayev Kal GAN arra Kad’ érépov 
sc. xatyyopeioOa |. Cf. Phys. VII. 5, 256 b 9 sq. od yap dvayxatoy rd cupBeBnkds, 
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GAN’ évdeydspevov pt) elvar. dav oby Odpev 7d duvardy eivat, ovdév dduvarov cupBnce- 
rat, Wevdos 8 tows. wept atriv, ig. Tay Wuxnv. The usual construction with 
oupBaivew as with tardpxew is the dative, 402 b 18 Tais ovciass. Properties 
belong to or go with the things of which they are predicated. For the variant 
with mepi c. acc. cf. Metaph. 997 a 29 wepi Exaoror yévos, 33 weph ayy ougiay, 
De Part. An. 1. 5,645 b1 ra oupBeRBykdra wepl exacrov yévos, doa Kad’ aura... 
imdpxer tots Cots. —_ 

ag. dv ra pev...d0xet. As a logical term rd@os, like ovpBeBynxos and tsrdpxov, 
denotes an attribute: J/e¢aph. 1037 b 16 drav tadpxy [sc. Oarépm Odrepov] Kat 
awdbn te TO Uroxelpevov: Cf. 403217, 25, 403 b17 and xozes. Regarded as 
attributes of a subject, troxeipevoy, the active operations, no less than the 
passive affections, of soul are isa wd6n, as they are ovpBeBnxora Kad” aid ; and 
this applies to all the acts or operations enumerated 411 a 26 sqq. See also 
417 a 14.sqq., b 12 sqq., 431 a 6sq. On the surface the words before us imply 
that there are thought (Soxe?) to be properties of soul which are not properties 
of the animal to whom the soul belongs. Whatare they? (@ov=épyvyxov cdpa, 
and when the question arises below (403 a 310) A. inclines to the view that 
there are none such. 

ag. Ta St &' exelyny Kal Tots {dos irrdapxev. This is the normal type of attri- 
butes of soul, whether active operations or passive states. As expressed below, 
403 a 3—10, the body as well as the soul shares in them, and therefore their 
definition ought to take account of the body (403a 16—27), and psychology 
becomes a branch of physics (403 a 27—b 7); in other words this second class 
of attributes or “states” of soul are dy#picra ris vorixyns Bans Trav Cadeov 
(403 b 17). If so, the subject, daroxeiuevov, to which they belong is properly 
the animal (€gov guyvxov), and we are often reminded that such is really the 
fact, e.g. 408 b 13—15, 411 b 2 mowotpev 4} wdoyoper, 415 b 8, 11, 416 b 22, 
434 b 12; cf. Metaph. 1038 b 5 duyas trdxerra, } rdde re bv Somwep rd CHov rois 
aabectv, t KTE. 

alo. tori trév xaderordrov, i.g. €orl xakerwrarov. This predicative use 
of the partitive gen. has become a mere trick of style, eg. Pol. 1339 a 17 Tatra 
yap xa” aira pév otte tév amovdaiwy adr’ ndéa. Cf. trav ddvvarayv éariv, Pol. 
1287 b 22, 1294 a I, 1329293 €oTi rdyv dvayKxaordray, 26. 1273 a 32. Occasion- 
ally the fuller form is retained as below, 406a2 & rt réy dduwdrav. Cf. Pol. 
1291 a 8, 1332 b 32, 1340 b 23sq.; Jud. Ar. 149 b 2; Waitz ad Zop. Iv. 2, 
121 b 36. 

all. AaPetyrwed mlorw. As generally, A\aBety means to “get,” “ascertain” or 
“find out,” just as éye=to have as a result of enquiry (cognovisse). miorus, 
like Latin fides, is trustworthy information, or “ ground of belief.” 

all Kal ydp...12 érépous. Why the enquiry is so difficult is now explained ; 
yap introduces the reason, which, stated in the briefest terms, is the absence of 
any uniform logical method of obtaining a real definition. The complaint is 
familiar to the readers of AmaZ. Post., much of Bk 11. of that work being devoted 
to pointing out the defect and proposing various ways of remedying it. roAXots 
érépos, masculine, other enquirers, distinct from 6 wep! Wuyijs émuoxoraév. 

aiI2. Tov wepl THv ovelav Kal Td rl gor, Sc. (nrnuaros, Aéyw having no effect 
upon the construction. «ai is again explicative, o’cia is now glossed by ro ri 
€ort as just before (a 7) by dias. ri éore has become a sort of indeclinable 
noun. Cf. ri 7v eiva: and various prepositional phrases, e.g. xa@’ éxacrov, 
kaforov. nad. Ar. 763 b 10 qui quaerit ri éor: is ipsam rei naturam quaerit, 
non quaerit eius accidentia. ad eam quaestionem, qua respondetur formula ré 
Ti é€ore nomMiInIs vim induit, cuius usus eandem habet varietatem, ac verbi efvat et 
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nominis ovoia. But the answer to the question ri éor: is wider than a true 
definition. It might be any rough description sufficient to identify the thing in 
question provided it excluded everything merely unessential or accidental, 
leaving only what is dvayxaiov. Thus the genus will answer the question 7i 
éoti, but without the differentia would not be a complete definition. See below 
a 23, where the summa genera are meant, and 7of. I. 5, 102 a 31—35. Compare 
Lup. Vi. 5, 142 b 27 rd 8€ yévos BovAcra 76 ti €ort onpaive, Kal rp&rov troridera 
T&Y év TS Spiowe eyouévwov. Or again, either vAn or 76 civodor €£& Ans Kal eiSovs 
would answer the question ri éors, but would not furnish the definition we seek. 
We arrive at the true definition when we have collected all that can be thus 
predicated of the thing év r@ ri éorw, and arranged these various parts in the 
proper order. Jud. Ar. 763 b 47 si quis ra ev r@ Ti éort KaTNyopovpeva et omnN1a 
compleverit et suo ordine posuerit, ré ri fv efvae vel rdv Spicpdy constituit. 
Anal. Post. 1. 22, 82b 37 sqq., Zog. VI. 3, 153 a 15—21, Anal. Post. U. 6,92a7 
TO Ti hy €ivar To €x Toy ev TH Ti oT tdiov (Wz., idiov Bk.). Cf also De A. 430 b 28. 
In the foregoing the definition of a 7#izg is made prominent. But science has to 
investigate and define attributes and properties as wellas things. Thus we may 
enquire ri éore Aevxov; Ti é€ore Tpimnyu; Ti dare Kivnois; and so through all the 
categories. Hence ré ri dors as a noun may denote any of the categories, 
Metaph. 1030 a 18—20. It belongs dmAés to odaia, and in a derivative sense to 
the rest, just as eva itself does: 26.a 20 Somep yap xai ro fori trdpye waowr 
GAN ovx Guoiws, GAAa Te pev mpaoras Trois 8 Eropévas, odtT@ Kal TO Ti éaTiv dmAGS 
pév TH ovcia mas Sé rots GAas. And the same applies to ro ri jv elva: zd. 
1030 b 4—-7. Lastly, there is a further case, of which Aevkds dvOpewros is a 
type. This, too, has its ri dor. and can be defined, though again in a different 
sense from either dvOpemos or Nevkdy: 26, 1030 b 12 sq. 

a 13. pla tis elvar pé0odSo0s Kata mdvrev. A single method, it might be 
thought, applies to all the objects which we seek to define scientifically. The 
natural expectation that there is some such universal method of finding a defi- 
nition which all the sciences may adopt proves to be without foundation (see Azad. 
Post. U. cc. 3—7. Cf. 2b. 11. c. 13). The ordinary procedure of the sciences as 
they existed in A.’s time was to assume the definition or to collect it by induc- 
tion on the evidence of the senses, AZezafh. 1025 b8 waoa aira (sc. ai émrtorjpat| 
mwepi dv TL Kal yévos Te meprypaydpuevat epi TOVTOU mpaypaTevoyTal,,..ovde Tod Ti 
€oTiv ovdéva Adyov otodvrat, GAN €x ToUToU [sc. rot yévous] ai pév aicOnoes 
roncaca, atTd dfrov, ai & tiwdbeow AaBovoa 16 Ti é€oTtv, ovT@ Ta Kal’ atra 
imdpxovta rq yéver mepi 6 elow drodekviovow i dvayxadrepov 7} padaKkorepov. 
Sidrep havepdy re obx foTw damdbegis ovcias obd€ rod Ti eorw ex THs ToLavTys 
éraywyns, dAAd Tis GAdos Tpdros Tis Onocews: spoiws & ovo ef ori H py Sore TO 
yévos mepi 6 rpayparetovrar ovdev A€yovor, bea Td THs abris elvas dtavoias 7d Te 
ti éort SjAov roveiy kai ei CoTwv. In mapping out a new province of knowledge, 
and in projecting the organisation of a new department of enquiry, the defect 
here mentioned, the want of a short and easy road to definitions, would naturally 
be felt. xara c. gen. is used after efvac and imdpyew, and even after cody, in 
much the same sense as after verbs of predication, A\éyerOat, Kkarnyopeio Ga, the 
technical expressions xaOéAov and xara mavrés (Anal. Post. I. 4, 73 a 28 sqq.-) 
being evidence how wide this usage is: Eucken, Uber die Praepositzonen, p. 40, 
observes that éwic. gen. et dat., wepi c. gen. et acc. are almost equivalent. 

a Is. éowep...dmdSaés. The nature and functions of demonstration or 
demonstrative proof are the subject of Avzaz. Post. 1., where they are fully 
treated. Very briefly, A.’s position is that, since all extension of knowledge 
depends upon previous knowledge, demonstration implies undemonstrated 
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premisses or principles, from which by syllogistic reasoning conclusions true 
and necessary are obtained in a particular province. Geometry is the typical 
demonstrative science, and Euclid’s elements illustrate its application to the 
extension of knowledge. Cf. Amal. Post. 1. 7, 75 a 39 Tpia yap éorTe Ta ev rais 
dmodei~erw, ev pév Td drodevipevov Td cupmépacpa: rotro & dori 7d bardpxov 
yévet twit xa’ atrd [the card ovp. isvov of our present lemma. Cf. Them. 
2,14 sq. H., 3, 11 Sp., Philop. 31, 22 sq., Simpl. 9, 33 sq.], év d€ ra d&udpara: 
détépara 8° doriy €& Sv. rpirov rd yévos ré trokeipevor, of Ta raOy Kat Ta Kad 
abra cupBeByxdra Snrot 7 awddefis. Occasionally A. twits those whom he is 
criticising with da:devoia on the ground that they have not mastered the true 
nature of demonstration with its three indispensable elements, the yévos or 
wept 6, the premisses ¢€ Sv and the conclusion, so that they irrationally demand 
a proof of everything, e.g. Metaph. 1006 a 5—-11, 1005 b 2—4. As to the con- 
junction of iia and xara oupBeByxds, the latter must be taken in the sense 
explained above (on a 8) 60a cupBéBynxe ; otherwise they could not be demon- 
strated: Avzal. Post. 1. 6, 75a 18 r&v ovpBeBynxdrav py xa aira...ovK dori 
ériornun amoverkriky, 20.1. 30, 87b19sqq. The passage in 7op. V. 1, 128b 16sqq. 
(cf. 26. 3, 131 a 27, b 1—6), where tduov is divided into (1) xa@ airé cai dei, and 
(2) mpos &repov cat roré, belongs to dialectic not science, and the examples given 
of (2) lie outside theoretical science in which alli the attributes demonstrated 
must be didca Kat dvayxaia. Cf. Mefaph. 1025 a 30 Aéyera dé Kai dAAws ovpBe- 
Bnkds, otov dca btrdpye: éexdor@ KxaO? atré py év tH otcia dvra....Kat Tatra péev 
évdéyerat didia evar, éxeivewr & [accidents proper, Tv py xa@’ abrd] otbév. Asa 
technical term of logic téov is defined, Zo~. I. 5. 102 a 18 6 pa) OyAOT pev rd Ti 
fv eva, povea & tardpxee cal dyvtixarnyopeira, TOU mpadyparos (1.e. eius notionis, 
cui tamquam iScov tribuitur; Jad. Ar. 339 b18). Contrast Zog. 1. 5, 102 b 4—26. 
Cf. Melaph. 1025b 7—13: each separate science having marked off its province, 
yévos, and somehow empirically obtained or provisionally assumed a definition 
of it, proceeds to deduce the essential attributes of that yévos, rad xa@” atra 
umrdpxovra T@ yéve, here called ida. 

a 18 Serfoe. ydp...19 rls 6 tpdwos. If we assume that there are various 
methods of arriving at a definition, the difficulty is increased, because in investi- 
gating any single department (epi éxdorov trav dvyrwv) we must first ascertain 
which of these various methods is appropriate to that department (ris rpdzros 
oixeios: Them. 2, 18 H., 3, 16 Sp.): cf. Philop. 32, 2 woia peddd@ eri sroiwv 
wpayparayv xpnoréov. 

ag. édv 8& davepdv fj. Philop. 32, 5 rovro as ev todo réye. This 
suggestion seems reasonable. A. himself would not seriously identify the 
method of obtaining definitions with drddegis ris or Staipeors. See next notes. 
What he now urges is that the application as well as the choice of the method 
is attended with difficulty. Simpl. 10, 4 sqq. thinks the whole sentence an expla- 
nation (éfjyyous) of the words (a 18 sq.) Senoes yap AaBeiv wept exaoroy ris 6 Tpdros. 
The problem of determining which method is applicable to a special case is the 
problem of discovering from what principles we must start in framing the 
appropriate definition. Simpl. 10, 7 é€merae yap xal rovroi ¢nreiv, éx river 
dpxav 6 tos éxdorouv a@rodoOncera sptopes. 

alg. mérepov dwrddatls rls éory. Tis quod in quibusdam libris omittitur, id 
casu factum est. Nam quoniam (a15) posuimus demonstrationem esse rév xara 
cupBeBnxds idiewv, si demonstratio etiam est trys ovaias cal Tov ri éoriy, erit sane 
alia species demonstrationis, drdde€is ris. Metaph. 1059 a 30 ei yap wepi ye ra 
oupBeBnxdra amddekis dori, mepi ras odotias obk oti. 997 a2 Sqq. e quibus. 
haec opponimus, (a 25) éru Se médrepov rept ras ovcias 4 Oewpia pdvov éoriv } Kal 
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wept Ta cupBeBnxdra ravras.,.et pev yap THs abrhs, drodeckrexy tis dv eln Kal 4 ris 
ovgias- ov Ooxet dé rod ri dorw dmaddekis eivac (Torst. p. 113). Cf Wetaph. 
1025 b 14 dudrrep havepdv Gri otx Lori daddekis ovaias ov6€ rod ri daorw éx THs 
ToLavTNS éTaywyns, GAAd Tis GAdos Tpdmos THs Bnhdoews. Stapfer, Krit. Sind, 
p- 28, urges that the alternatives would be more sharply defined if, with E, we 
omit rus, contrasting the use of the pronoun, “richtig gesetzte tis,” 402 a 13, 20. 
But, in view of Torstrik’s citations, even the hypothetical mention of dwddeéts 
in this connexion needs some qualification, and ris=“ of a sort” is half ironical, 
half apologetic. The relation of demonstration to definition is fully discussed 
in Avzal. Post. 11. cc. I—11. The two processes are wholly dissimilar. It is 
impossible to demonstrate essence or to obtain a definition by demonstration 
alone. All such attempts involve a petitio principit. Ci. Anal. Post. il. 3, 
especially 90 b 18—9g1 a 8, 20. Il. 7, 92 b 35—39, 28. 11. 8, 93 b15—z20. But 
where to know what a thing really is is the same as to know why it is (Azz. 
Post. Il. 2, 90 a 15, 31), and the question, “ What is the real nature of a thing?” 
can be interpreted to mean, “‘ What is the cause which makes the thing what it 
is?,” then the search for definitions becomes virtually a search for causes in 
which demonstration and the syllogism play an important part: Amal. Post. 
Il. 8, 93 a I—15 (the passage ends with the words: odros pév ovv 6 rpdmros— 
this method of defining—sr: ovx dv etn amddeéts eipnrat mpdrepov. GAN Forte 
Aoyixds TvArOyiT pos TOU Ti éaoTiv), 2b. II. 10, 93 b 38—94 a 10. This subsidiary 
use of demonstration is illustrated 413 a 16—20. Similarly at the end of III. 3 
A. claims to have ascertained at once the essence and the cause of imagination ; 
having explained the process from its causes, 428 b 10 sqq., he has been able to 
define it: 429 a8 mepi pév ody havracias, ri ¢ote Kai Sia Ti €or, cipnordea emi 
rocourov. No logical instrument demonstrates that a combination of certain 
elements makes up the essence to be defined, Azal. Post. 11. 5, 91 b 24 sqq., 
iMetaph. 1037 b 10 sqq.: all we show is that (ér.), or why (d:dre) an attribute can 
be predicated of a subject. In other words, given a knowledge of the facts 
{ro Sre) and the cause (ré dzere), the definition can be discovered and recognised 
as such, and the practical rules laid down employ demonstration, especially 
demonstration a posteriorz of the cause from the effect, and demonstration that 
the elements of the definition are essential attributes of the definiend. 

a 20. 7 Siatpeots, Analysis of a genus into its species, of these into their 
sub-species, and so on until we come to the lowest or ultimate species containing 
only individuals. This process of obtaining a definition is employed by Plato, 
e.g. in Sofhist and Polzticus. A. criticises the process (Amal. Prior. 1. 31, 
46 a 32 sq., Anal. Post. Il. 5, 91 b 14 Sqq.), pointing out that it always involves 
a petitio principiz. But in his own practical rules A. employs division as a 
subsidiary process, 2. II. 13, 96 b 25 sqq. mj kal tig GAAn pébodos. If these 
suppositions are not seriously meant, it is unimportant what the reference 
is. In Amal. Post. 11. 6 A. rejects the claims of hypothetical proof of definition 
and proof by definition of the opposite. When all false claims are disallowed 
we fall back presumably upon sense-perception and induction: see woze on 
a 13. A’s own method as elaborated in Azal. Post. is designated by Them. 
(2, 20 H., 3, 19 Sp.) ovvOeous paddov. Zabarella calls it via compositiva. 

a2t. amddvas. Cf Eth. Nic. 1094 b 15 rocatrny tye dtadopav Kai mdavnv. 
A favourite Platonic term for mental perplexity and error, e.g. Hed. 444 B, 20. 
505 C, Phaedo 81 A, Parm. 135 Eryy mhavyy émirkoreiv. é tlyov Set {rnretv. 
The search for a definition may start from a higher genus: Philop. 32, 12 
rouréoriw td mrotov yévos dvatopev rd mpoxeipevov mpaypa, éretdn obx ev yévos 
Trav dvrav adda Oéka......22 (yroupey obv, pnciv, brs wotov yévos dvdyerat rd 
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mpokeimevov (roAAav yap To yévos dudioBnrnopov), iva evpdvTes ToUTO Kal Ste- 
Advres els ras oixelas Suahopds ovTw Tols dpirpovs drodGpev. Or, again, it may 
start from particulars and proceed by induction, though this procedure will 
require subsidiary processes ; see the rules laid down in Anal. Post. Il. 13 and 
Top. Vi. 1. The procedure in De A. IL, c. 1 resembles in the main the former, 
though with peculiarities of its own. 

dra. yap dAdwv dpxat. The definitions of the unit and of number as 
the sum of units (ré éx povddav ovyxeipevov wdnGos) belong to discrete quantity 
(Stwpicpévov moody), whereas those of surface and of line belong to continuous 
quantity (ré cuvveyés). Such definitions form the starting-points or principles 
of the respective sciences. To the conclusions of the science they are related 
as cause to effect (S:a ri): PAys. 11. 7, 198 a 16—18 7 ydp eis ro Ti €orw avdyeras 
ro Sia th Soxarov év rois akwnyras, otov év rois paOnpacu (eis dpirpov yap Tov 
eLOéos 4} ouppérpou } Ado tivds dvdyera Eoxarov) }} eis TS KivAOAaY MpG@rov, otov Sia 
ri é€moAéunocav. See also zofe on 402 b 18 Sorep @y rots padripact. 

402 a 23—b 8. The problems which more particularly concern the 
definition of soul and the investigation of its essential properties are: (1) To what 
category does the soul belong? (2) Is it potentially or actually existent? [§ 3] 
(3) Is it divisible or indivisible? (4) Is it throughout homogeneous? If not, 
does the difference between soul and soul amount to a difference of genus or 
only of species? In contemporary discussion the soul of man stands for soul in 
general [§ 4]. (5) Does soul, like animal, admit of a single definition, or must 
we rest content with definitions of the several species of soul? [§ 5]. 

a23. «mwpatov 8 tows. If we mean to proceed with the task of defining the 
soul, there are certain problems to be solved which A. now states explicitly, 
though, contrary to his usual custom, he omits the arguments for and against, 
except in the case of the last, 403 a 3, and even then the discussion is of the 
briefest. Jud. Ar. 347 b 32 saepe tows non dubitantis est, sed cum modestia 
quadam asseverantis. Cf., e.g., 405 b 31. SteActy, “distinguish” or rather 
“determine.” Jud. Ar. 180a 22 ex distinguendi significatione [cf. 2. 179 b 54 
distinguere genus aliquod in species] Stapeiy abit in notionem disputandi, 
explorandi, explicandi. Cf. Pol. 1339 a 14 ovre yap riva tye: Svvayw padiov mepi 
atrns duedetv, 26. 1299 a 12, 1300 b 18, 1341 b 31. On Pod. 1321 b 4 Newman 
remarks, ‘‘ Avaipeiv seems here to be used in the sense of dopitew, as in 1289 b12 
and elsewhere.” Trav yevov=(a 25 and 410a 15) Trav diaipeDetca@v Katnyoptar, 
the table of the ten categories being at once a classification of predications or 
attributes predicated of a subject and the szzu22a genera of all that exists (yévy 
Tov dyros). Ultimately these ten szmzza genera may be reduced to two, viz. 
substance on the one hand, and its appendages quality, quantity, relation, etc. 
on the other. See A@efaph. 1028 a lo—b 7, 1045 b 27—32, 1069 a 18—~24. 
kal rl éori. Kai explicative, as also in the following line rd8e ri cai ovcia: Simpl. 
10, 27 wpooré@eke Kal rl tors capnvitear ti Sydot ro ev yéver eivat, bri Kad’ 6 ri doriv 
(i.e, in what respect it is something), éc7ep év Stadopais xa” 3 rodvde: Philop. 
33, 16 &x diapérews Set AaBetv airys rb yévos, dwep yévos ev TQ ri €or. KaTHyopeEira.. 
Philoponus, anticipating II., c. 1, means that soul will ultimately be found under 
the category of substance, 76 ri éore=rdde re nal ovoia. 

a24 Adyw 8...25 Karnyopiéy. Simpl. 10, 28 dyudioBnreira: dé éri Wuxi, 
€i TO yévos avtrys ovoia 1 wovdv 7 woody. Simplicius thinks that substance, 
quality and quantity are explicitly mentioned because they found support in 
the views current at the time: e.g. the Pythagoreans and Plato made soul 
a substance, the theory of harmony (I. 4) made it a quality and Xenocrates 
a quantity. But the enumeration of Categories takes precisely the same form 
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in 410 a 14 sq., where there is certainly no such allusion. It is indeed quite 
a common form of citing the categories, being found in eight other passages, 
while in six more these three most important categories are specified without 
the addition of “et cetera.” See Apelt, Beitrage zur griech. Philosophie, 
p. I40 sq. 

a25 tr 8&...26 évredéxera ris. To explain this second problem we must 
bear in mind that of the four significations of the ambiguous term Being or dv 
the last is possible and actual being (Mefagh. 1017 b1). This distinction 
concerns merely the modality of Being in whatever category it is found, and 
A.’s examples are in fact drawn from various categories. He gives édpav, ézi- 
oracGat, npepody 1017 b 2 sqq., Td Oeppdy 1046 a 26, olxodopeiv 1046 b 30 Sqq., 
Badigoy 1047 a 23. Simpl. 11, 3—6 equates évreAéyeca with eidos, and supposes 
év Suvdpe. dy to include not only dAy but also rd cwivOerov é& BrAns Kai eovs. 
A. had the category of substance chiefly in view, but his statements ought to 
admit of extension to the other categories. Cf. Them. (2, 38 H., 4, 16 Sp.) 
Sevrepov nvixa av rd yévos SiaxprO7, ered) Siyds Exacrov Aéyerat yévos...etarep obv 
THY ovoiay evpoimev THS Wuyns, ev rivi rév SiahopSv rovrayv arorpnOnoerat, ap’ ds 
Svvauis trroxerpévn Kai mpds otoiav tyovca ediuds, } paddov as évredréyea; the 
addition of ris points to the probability that further qualification is necessary : 
Simpl. 11, 15 Ore pa) drpoodiopiorws Kai dmd@s éorw évrehéyera GAN troBeByxdros, 
though I should not go so far as Them. (3, 4—6 H., 4, 26-28 Sp.), who sees a 
distinct anticipation of 412 a 10 sq., 22—28. 

402 b1I. pepor? 7 adpeprs. This question, to which A. returns 411 b 5—30, 
413b LlI1—414a I, 432a 22—b 7, does not admit of an unqualified answer. It 
depends upon the meaning we assign to the term part and its correlative whole 
(cf. Metaph. A. 25 sq.). Speaking generally, Hépn = eis a dvarpetrac kai é€& op 
ovrykerrat Td GAov, but A. is careful to add (1023 b 20) # 76 eidos 7} y) rd éyov Td Eidos. 
Any quantity (roodv) has quantitative parts: in this sense part is not applicable 
to the soul, if it is neither péeyedos (407 a 258q.) nor mwogoy at all (q1oa 21), Cf. 
Alex., De A. 30, 29 4 Sé yux% od povoy oby as péyeBos, GNX’ 008" ws aptOpos dort 
pepiory. But non-quantitative wholes may be broken up by logical analysis, 
genera into species, species into sub-species: cf. 430 b 14, Them. (3, 7 H., 5, 
1 Sp.) xat etrep chavein pepiorn, wérepov ws gpa Kat Gyxos, ws TéxvN Kal ériory- 
pun. Further, the definition has parts (rd év r@ Adyw@ Sndotvre Exacrov) more 
general than itself, Aefaph. 1023b 24, cf. 1034b 20 sqq. Hence, when A. 
returns to this question 413 b 13 sqq., 429a 11, he contrasts the logical dis- 
tinctness of the parts, their separateness to thought (Ady@ €repa, ywpiord) with 
spatial distinctness, the separateness of extended objects (xara rémov, xara 
péyeOos xopiora). 

bi. @mérepov époeSys. Them. (3, 16 H., 5, 13 Sp.) Téraprov dy ein Catnpa Tav 
elpypevav, apa Gpoedns maca Wy? impos rac ay éorty, 7 ovdapas, Kal elrrep op 
erepov kal érepov cidos, dp’ ovS’ th’ & yévos 5 otov 7 dv@paray Kat imrmovu: ef O€ m7 
TauTov exovrsy eidos VUXIS) dp’ ob8e yévos raurov ; GAN’ 6 pey dv Opemos Kal trmos 
Uro TO CGov, ai Woyai Se atrayv ovKére Kai tp év yévos Wuxis ; ravra de oux oldy TE 
Ovaxpivas Ta 7 poBAnpara py) wept maons Yuxns ém ir KOT OULEVOUS, Grep viol Tov 
apérepov rapempov. The term duoedjs is applied to air (411a 21: cf. az, 18) 
and to the other elements, e.g. water, Wefaph. 10144 308q,, fire, De Caelo tl. 8, 
276 b 5 sq.: again, to the plurality of mathematical objects, JZezaph. 1002 b 14-——21 
(with wdAX" drra époed; cf.987b 17 wédd’ drra Gyo) The great examples 
are arithmetical units, which are désdpopor, 409a 1 sq.: cf. 409 a 18—2o. 

b2. dwaca. Atticorum more, sicut maoa, unaquaeque; cf. Heind. ad 
Pl. Phaed. p. 108B. Neque enim quaeritur, ut ex sequentibus patet, an animus 
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totus similes in se partes habeat sed potius an animae eandem inter se speciem 
referant (Trend.). Heindorf’s note is as follows: “das gevyet. Sic, de quo vir 
doctus dubitabat, Gras, wnusgeutsgue, pro was positum et Polztic. 259C Bactreds 
dmas. De Legg. 1. 628 B bv pdduora pév Gras av BovAotro undé yevéoOat moré, etc. 
Eurip. Bacch. 70 crépa 7 ethnpov Gras 6ototcdw.” Cf. Them. (3, 16 H., 5, 14 Sp.) 
waoa wpos waar... (cited above); Simpl. 12, 2 dAAnAas ai Wuyxat macau. Philop. 
36, 9 adra obv, pyoiv, ai év raow dmhas trois éppoxos Yuya. But in raca Woxy 
d@dvaros the word is hardly distributive, rather “all soul” or “soul in all its 
forms.” This meaning need not be excluded here. Cf. qila 18sq. 

b2. érepov elSer Staddpovory  yéve. On the terms érepov r@ cider, Erepor re 
vyéve, see Metaph. 1057 b 35—1059a 14. If we assume a plurality of souls more 
or less unlike corresponding to the plurality of animals (cf. b9 mwodAai yuxai), 
and if we further assume that they belong to a variety of species, is this the 
limit of the difference between them, or are they so unlike that they are 
incapable of being brought under the same genus? Any two things érepa 
7T® ede. must belong to the same genus, Melaph. 1057 b 37 ro yap rowvrov yévos 
Kare, 6 &uhw év radrdo Aéyerar py Kara ovpBeBynxos exov Stahopay, €i@’ ws vA bv 
eit’ dddXws. Thus, if these conditions are fulfilled, there would be a genus soul. 
If however the soul in some cases is immortal, in others mortal, these souls 
could hardly belong to the same genus, cf. 413b 26. 

b3. vive Cf. Ath, Nic. 11446 21, Pol. 1268 a 11 and zo/se on 408 b 20. 

b 4. aept ras dvOpemtvys, int. Yuy7js. It is implied that they neglected the 
phenomena of life in all its other forms, including plants. Obviously the 
solution of the present problem presupposes a comparative study of all species 
of animals and (cf. 411b 27sq.) plants. For A.’s own procedure the precept 
given 414b 32 is dore xa’ exaorov (nrnréov, tis Exdorov \uxn, otoy ris hurod xai 
ris dvO@pamov 7} Onpiov. Alex. Aphr. apud Philop. 36, 13 and Simpl. 12, 31 sqq. 
think the criticism is aimed at Plato, especially in the 7tmaeus, where, however, 
the soul even of the plant is distinctly recognised (77 A, B), and everything 
which partakes of life is declared to be a (gov and to have some sort of soul. 
Philop. 36, 16sqq. takes the reference to be general, including Democritus and 
the other physicists. 

b5 wdrepoy es...8 i Uorepov. Knowledge is of the universal, definition 
of the universal, 1.e. the form (J@efaph. 1036a 28sq.). Particular souls and 
particular animals differ, but all animals belong to the genus animal, though 
they also belong to different species, horse, man, dog. Is, then, the genus 
animal the type of universality by which soul is known and defined, or shall we 
seek distinct definitions of the species? The settlement of this question will 
have a direct bearing on procedure. If we take the first alternative, a study of 
the genus, in which are united all the common characteristics of soul, will 
precede the study of the different varieties. If we favour the second alternative, 
the study of the varieties should come first, for the genus is a logical entity and 
not the constitutive form of any of the particulars of which it is predicated. It 
ig part of that form and part only. There is another view of the passage. 
Some take it that the preceding question is presumed to be decided in the 
sense that the difference between souls is a specific and not a generic difference, 
so that it only remains to consider what is the nature of the genus to which 
they all belong. It may be (1) such that they are, in technical language, 
guudvupa (Sy 7d re dvowa Kowdy Kal 6 Adyos 6 airds, Caz. 1.1a6). If not, they 
are either (2) éuevuya, having nothing in common but the name, or (3) mpds év 
Aeyopeva, forming a yévos car dvadoyiay, of which éy and év are examples. It is 
assumed that animal cannot illustrate both alternatives : it cannot, as genus, be 
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the object of a single definition and at the same time be the non-existent or 
posterior universal of particulars which admit of several definitions. Hence it 
is inferred that in the second alternative animal replaces soul and that what is 
said of it is only true of animal in a supposed and not an actual case: in other 
words, that soul, unlike animal, is not a genus, because souls form a series, 
and such a class is destitute of true generality. Alex. Aphr. first gave this 
explanation, though he afterwards modified or retracted it. He tells us (dr. cai 
Avo., pp. 22, 23sqq.) that in his lost commentary on De A. he had shown that 
A. may possibly have used (gov as an example to illustrate the different species 
of soul regarded as related in a definite order of succession (22, 24sq.). If so, 
Alex. considered, the example chosen would be fictitious. If man, horse, dog 
were not duoyevy, were not, as they are, species of the one genus (ov, each of 
them would require to be separately defined, and either the common term 
“animal” as applied to all of them would denote no characteristic nature (oikeia 
vows), but would be employed in an ambiguous or equivocal sense, or, if there 
were anything objective corresponding to it, it would be like a term of various 
meanings, of which one is always prior to the other, ra roAAaya@s Aeyoueva ev ois 
€ori TO mpdérepov Kai voTepov, or classes arranged in series having a definite order 
of succession. [Examples are found in the numerical series 2, 3, 4, etc., in 
rectilinear figures (JZefapfh. 999 a 6sqq.) and in constitutions (Pol. 1275 a 
34.8qq.): probably also in such notions as tyewdv and dyadév. The common 
characteristic is present in varying degrees in different members of such a class, 
being hardly discernible in some: Pol. 1275a 37 % ro waparav ovS eveaoriv, F 
ro.adra, Td Kowvdv, 7 yAtoxpws.| Alex. continues (23, 13) Tro & év ols rd mpdrepoy 
Kai vorepdy €or, dvaipoupéva TO mpat@ exovti Td br” ad’Tov onuawdpevoy ovvavat- 
peirat, 616 odkére rp@rov GA votepov yivera. rotovrov dé Seifer Kat THY Wuxny bv. 
This, the earlier explanation of Alex., is accepted amongst others by Zabarella, 
who argues that in Book 11. A. declares soul to be commune guid analogunz, 
and therefore its generic definition is insufficient: -we need the specific 
definitions of the several parts of soul in order to complete our knowledge. 
According to him, animal is genus wnivocum, soul is genus analogum with 
nothing objective answering to it except the name and the individual souls. 
Hence the definition of animal gives some information, though incomplete ; 
the generic definition of soul gives no knowledge, unless accompanied by the 
knowledge of the several parts of soul. The obvious defect in this explanation 
is the choice of a fictitious example. To remedy this defect Alex. proposes 
to show (dr. xal Avo., 21, 19; 23, 21) that after all A.’s words 7 obdéy éotw 7 
vorepov are true of animal and of genera properly so called, provided that we 
carefully distinguish between (gov=otcia Euyrvyos aio Onrixn, which is something 
existent, a thing with attributes (év rs wpa@yya), and ré os yévos (@ov, animal as 
genus or universal, which is properly nothing but merely an attribute of things 
(rivav Gv, cupBeBynkos mpdypati, cvpmr@pa é€ri Tar yiwdpevoy mpdypatt). Strictly 
the genus is not dy tz, but, if by courtesy we include it among éyvra, it is 
decidedly posterior logically to the individual members which belong to it. 
This Alex. proves in the usual way. Suppose the genus animal annulled in 
thought, this would leave unaffected the existence of particular animals, whereas 
the destruction of the members of the genus necessarily implies that the genus 
ceases to exist. Here, it will be observed, he comes to a conclusion concerning 
the true genus diametrically opposite to that which he had previously reached 
in his commentary on the De JA., viz. (23, 11) Td pév yap ws yévos tiv@v Karnyo- 
potpevov dvaipotpevoy ovvavaipet air@ mavra ra bh avro, dv oidevi avatpovpévor 
cuvavaipeirat, Sid mpdrov ty pice. It may perplex some to find the problem 
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first stated for soul, animal being adduced as an illustration, while afterwards 
A. goes on to speak of animal, the illustration, leaving soul out of sight. But 
to lose the immediate subject in the illustration is quite in A.’s manner. Cf. 
403 a 12sqq., 431a 178qq. Further, there is good reason why he should begin 
with soul and continue with animal; for the latter term is in his view equally 
applicable to both; at any rate he allows such a view to be tenable. Cf. 
Metaph. 1043a 34 nat (dov wérepov Woy ev codpare 7 yuyn...efy 8 Gv cai éx’ 
dudorépois rd (Gov, ody as Gi Ady@ Aeydpevov GAN ws mpds &v. The possibility of 
such a double application is impartially admitted Mefaph. 1036a 16—19, 245sq., 
1037a 5—-10. When we speak of defining, it is always with the tacit assumption 
that the particular, as such, the compound of form and matter which is perish- 
able and subject to change, is incapable, properly speaking, of being defined : 
Metaph. 1039 b 20—1040a 7. If animal denoted an infima species instead of a 
genus, the identity of animal and soul for the purpose of definition would be 
complete ; but this is not the case. Animal, as universal, like man as universal, 
denotes a class which, lilke its individual members, is a ovvoAov or compound of 
form and matter, form capable, matter incapable, of definition: A/efadh. 1035 b 
27—30, 1037a 5~—7. Such a class is not ovgia (1035b 28, 1038b 8—16, 35), 
for it denotes not rdde rt but roudvde (1039 a I Ssq., 16). This is what A. means 
by 4 ovdév éaruv=otik Eotw oicia rod (gov rod xafdAov. As a mere universal 
notion or class-name, animal denotes the common characteristic or charac- 
teristics by which species are combined in a genus; and similarly man, as 
mere universal, denotes the common characteristic or characteristics by which 
particular men are combined in an infima species. In other words, animal is 
neither éy mapa ra moAAa nor év él rodAdv, but simply év card modASv or KowyH 
karnyopovpevov (402b 8). Nevertheless, it is dy rs a logical entity, owing its 
existence to thought: cf. Philop. 38, 3 éye yap thy trécracw ev To voeioOat, ws 
pévro Kal’ avrd bpeorynkds ovdév éort. As thus described, it is vorepov, posterior 
to every member of the class, to every possessor of the characteristic or charac- 
teristics which it predicates as held in common: for wd@y are necessarily 
posterior to ovata; otherwise they would exist independently, apart from oicia 
(Metaph. 1038 b 23—29). 

But it may be urged that elsewhere xaGoAov is described as card ravrds, Kad” 
ard, 7 avrdé, Anal. Post. 1. 4.73b 26sq., whereby it is given a place év ré ri 
eoriv, and that yévos is part of the definition and, as such, prior to the definition 
of which it is a part (Wetaph. Z. c. 10, especially 1034 b 31Sq., 1035b 14—20). 
We cannot define man, horse, dog, if we do not know animal, which forms part 
of the definition of each of these species. A. himself allows full weight to this 
objection : 1039a 14—23. But, instead of modifying his view of the universal 
as py ovoia and therefore posterior, he is content with the remark that an 
objection which, if true without qualification, would make definition impossible, 
must somehow admit of qualification (1039a 21sq.). He held that, strictly 
speaking, infimae species were alone capable of definition, because to them 
alone belongs the form or quiddity (1030a 11), which we define (Adyos rijs 
ovcias) by collecting the essential, and excluding the accidental, characteristics 
shared by the members of the infima species. Thus we obtain a single 
definition for the entire species: Jfetaph. 998b 12. This method of comparing 
individuals and obtaining a xa@éAov or common predicate is an aid to defining 
and well adapted to the conditions under which human knowledge is acquired : 
but the community of predication has really nothing to do with otcia. If the 
species were reduced to a single member, the specific form would continue to. 
be the quiddity of the sole survivor; whereas the genus, e.g. otcia fuyuyos 
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aicOnrixy or 76 Tpixyn Sidorarov, is but the matter of a definition and requires to 
be informed by a differentia before it can express the quiddity of any actual 
particular: JZefaph. 1038 a 5 sqq., 1043 b 30—33, 1045a 34sq. It is because it 
is 76 eidos 76 évav, as Wuov brdpyov Te mpdypari, inhering in the particular and 
informing it, that form or quiddity is defined ; and not because it is shared in 
common by a certain group of particulars. This may be seen if we either 
enlarge or contract the groups (1) by including horse and dog under the logical 
entity quadruped, man and fowl under biped, or (2) by setting up a similar 
logical entity in the artificial groups pointer, pony, albino. When we have 
reached Groza r@ ide: either from above or below, the end of classification has 
been attained. 

I have assumed that animal, here called rd xaOdXov, is a genus. We know 
from .lZefaph. 992 b 12 sq. that in some cases it is impossible for the universal 
to be a genus (e.g., the highest universals, é& and év, are not genera in the same 
sense as biological classes: 998b 22, cf. Auad. Post. 11. 7,92b 13). Not that 
all the things called dvra are homonyms without any link of connexion save 
this common predicate: on the contrary, they are all so called from their 
relation to ovcia, substance or Being proper, MWetaph. 1003 b 5—15. There 
can, however, be no doubt that animal is a true genus and man, horse, dog 
true coordinate species or mutually exclusive classes. Yet animal is the 
example which A. takes when examining the claim of the universal to rank 
as ovoia, Wetaph. Z. c. 13, and his emphatic rejection of the claim, 1038b 
10—1039a 2, has been referred to above. 

In this chapter A. simply states his problems without solving them. This 
one is solved in 414 b zosqq., whence it appears that there is a single definition 
of soul, as of rectilinear figure, number and, we may add, of animal or any other 
genus (quadruped, biped, etc.), more general than the infima species. But in all 
these cases the definition obtained by comparison of individuals is imperfect 
and inadequate. It needs to be supplemented by the study of the species. 
I agree with Mr Innes that A. does not base his argument on ré ége€ijs at all 
(Cl. Rev. XVI., p. 462): it would be just as valid if the different types of soul 
were mutually exclusive, like biological classes. In fact, A. studies them as if 
they were mutually exclusive: he treats, not of the soul of the plant, the jelly- 
fish, the non-stationary animal, the rational animal, but of Opemrixdv, atoOnrixoy, 
OPEKTLKOY, VONTLKOY. 

b 5 wérepov cls 5 ANédyos...6 aitrys tori. If souls belong in all cases to the 
same genus, as all animals to the genus Animal, there will be a single definition 
of Soul the genus, as there is of the genus Animal. Them. (3, 23 H., 5, 23 Sp.) 
Fpiv dé trav cadddrou hiow émioxenréor, dpa eis épirpos Kal ev rd Ti Hy etvar maons 
Wuxiis, } GAdos pév ris Tod dvOpamov, GddAos Se ris rot tmaov; Philop. 36, 25 
drrododein & dv eis épirpds, ei €xoreyv [int. ai wuyat] xouvdy yévos, Bamep rad Cqou 
yévous avros immov kai avOpmmou kai rHv Aowédv ciddv cis dpiopds drodidorar, 
Simpl. 13, 3 ef pev yap époedets aoa, eis Eorar mdons Adyos, dowep kai avOpamov 
Kai @s avrés en Cdov, ef Sé dvopoedeis, kad” Exacroy eidos Erepos dmodoOjoerat 
Adyos. The unity of the definition depends on the unity of that which is 
defined : Metaph. 1045a 12 6 & épiopds Adyos eoriv eis ob} cuvdéopm Kaddrep 7 
"TArds, GAAd TO évds elvat, cf. 1037 b 24—26. But this unity in the object, in the 
thing to be defined, must have a cause, 1037a 19sq. The //éad is one by the 
stringing together of the parts, the definition because it signifies a natural 
whole, of which the parts are held together, not by the coherence of matter, 
or by coacervation, or by external force, but by an immanent form (evredéyeva 
Kai dios ris Exaorn, Metaph. 1044a 9), distinctive and peculiar: Poet. 20. 14574 
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28—30, Metaph. 1052a 16—25. This form or quiddity of an infima species is 
the object of definition, and strictly speaking, the only thing that can be 
defined: Jfetaph. 1037b 25 & yap dptopds Adyos ris éorw eis Kal otoias, dol? 
évés rivos Sef abréy efvat Adyor: Kal yap 4 ovoia év Te Kal Tdbe TL ONMaivel, os paper, 
[030a II—I3, 1038a 19 4 Tedevraia Siadhopa 7 ovcia Tov mpayparos ~oTa Kai 6 
épiopos. The reader is referred to J@e¢aph. Z. 12 and H. 6. 

b6. Kae’? ixdoryy, restored from the first hand of E by Torstrik who 
remarks: Quanquam enim notum est substantiva cuiuslibet generis si re- 
petuntur per pronomina vel adiectiva pronominalia, haec posse neutro quod 
vocamus genere poni, id tamen hoc loco minus commode factum erat: nam 
ka@’ éxaorov vult quidem illud referri ad animam, quum vero ¢@ov interiectum 
esset, verendum erat ne ad (ov videretur referendum. Accuratius igitur et 
ab omni ambiguitate remotum xa@ éxdornv. Cf. 414b 32, where the neuter 
involves no ambiguity, and 418a 17, zofe. The question here raised aporetically 
recurs 414 b 20—33, where, as above remarked, it receives its solution. 

b7. Get. This should cause no surprise. TZog. V. 4, 132b IOsq. rd pev 
Caov ériornpns petéxov adnOeverat xara Tov Geod (cf. 128 b 19sq.), Metaph. 1023b 32 
olov avOpwmrov, immov, Gedy, Sri dravra (aa, 1072 b 28 sq., 1088 a 10 ci & &vOpwros 
Kal tarmos kat Geds, (Gov tows: Plato, Phaedris 246C,D. Ona aidia rév aio Onrav 
as gods, cf. 1074 b 2sqq., 1026a 18 sqq. 

b 7. 76 8 {Gov rd KaOdAov. The genus of which man, horse, etc. are species. 
Like all the rest of the series, this problem is proposed tentatively, as if A. 
himself had not taken sides in the controversy. His own views on the relation 
of genus to species are laid down in the .WeZaphyszcs. See for instance 1038 a 5. 
Two alternatives are possible, (1) that the genus simply does not exist apart from 
its species, (2) that it does exist, but os vAn; 1038 b 34—1039 a 3, 1039 a 30-—b2 
and Z.c. 14 generally ; 1040b 26 dyAo0v Gri obd€v rev KaddAou trdpye. mapa ra 
Kka@’ exaora yapis; 104la 3—5. See also H. MSL. Innes, Ou the Uniwersal 
and Particular tn Artstotle’s Theory of Knowledge. 

b7. tro. ov0dy éorw Hf torepov. So ALlefaph. 1o42a 21 ¢ori roivuy otire ré 
xaGoXov ovcia ovre Té yevos, where A. is recapitulating the results obtained in Z, 
especially c. 13. Zabarella insists that essentia, not exviéstentia, is intended. He 
adds “existentiam A. ut notam supponit.” An instructive parallel is JfetapA. 
1038a 5 «i ovv rd yévos dmAGs py ott rapa Ta oS yévous Eid, } El ZoTe pev ws DAN 
S eoriv (% pév yap pov yévos xat BAn, ai S€ Siahopai ra etSn Kai ra orotyeiu éx 
TauTns two.otorv). The coalescence of genus and last differentia in the definition 
is parallel to the union of matter and form in the particular. For yévos as dAn, 
cf. 1024 b 8, 1043 b 10, 1058 a 23 sq.: perhaps also De A. 4174 27. 

b8. spoles 5 Kdv...caryyopoiro. This appears to mean that whatever 
difficulty is raised by the genus animal or the genus soul attaches similarly 
to any common predicate or universal [ka@d\ov=xaé’ ddov Karnyopovmevor], 
e.g. to body (cf. Metaph. 1069a 25—30. I cite (a 26) of péev otv viv ra 
ka@dAov ovaias wahdAov ridéaow: Ta yap yévn Kadddov, & hagiw dpxds Kai otvwias 
etvar pGddov Sia rd Aoyexds (yreiv: of Sé wddat Ta Kad” Exagrov, oclov wip Kal yy, 
GAN’ ob Tb KoLvdv GHpya) : Or to geometrical figure, cy#ua. Inthe parallel passage 
(414 b 22—-28) what A. says is that “in the case of kinds of soul as in that of 
geometrical figures, the only general notion which will fit all is one which is not 
proper to any particular kind of soul or any particular figure, and that it is absurd 
to look for a general notion in these @s zm other cases without investigating 
the zujimae sHecies” (see Innes, Class. Rev. XVI. 462). Cf. Metaph. 1038) 11 rd 
dé kafddov Kotvdv. rodvro yap Aéyerat kabddov, b wreloow trdpyew wéhunev. rivos 
oty ovata rovr’ tora, 7 yap drdvrav i} oidevds. drdvrwv & ody oidv re Kré. 
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402 b 9—16. Further, if instead of a plurality of souls, we recognise a 
plurality of parts of a single soul, we have to decide whether our study should 
begin with the whole soul or with the parts, and how these parts are severally 
distinct; whether the study of the parts should be preceded by a study of their 
functions [§ 6]; and, if so, whether we should begin with an examination of 
the objects with which the several faculties and their functions are respectively 
concerned [§ 7]. 

bog. re 8 eb py...dddAd popia. We return to the fourth problem zérepov 
dpoedys draca Yuxy7n 7 ot}. The intervening passage (402 b 2 ef dé uy dpoedis... 
8 xarnyopoiro) has traced the consequences of assuming the negative, py dpuoesdis 
draca Wux7, or, which is the same thing, of assuming a variety of kinds of soul 
(vrodAal Wuyxal kai dvouoedeis). The alternative now taken is to assume a variety 
of parts (soAAa@ pdpia) in the one kind of soul: cf. 413b 13 mdrepov O€ rovrav 
éxaorov €ore yuxy 7) pdptov yuyns Kré., Simpl. 13, 27 Eé uy woddat Wuyai, proc, 
Toutéotiy ef py Kart eidos dAAnAwy Siapéporev ai te ev rois Staddpois Kai ev evi re 
avdpam@, dd\Ad popia rd Sudghopoy ov Kar «idos fyovra did TO Evds elvar popia, GA 
kara Adyous, as Td Kovghoyv Kai hwttorixov Tov wupos. Tovro dé emi pev éevds Cov 
elre avOpa@mov eire Tivds GAdov adrnOés, iva pia 7 évds Exdorou 7 Wuyxy. etre obv 
pdpta etre Suvdpers Tas modAds év éExdot@ DAexréov C@ds, spoeideis péev Kara Adyov 
dé Suahepovoas fpnréov. The unity of each particular soul is safeguarded, but 
the diversity between soul and soul is attributed to a plurality of parts which 
may or may not all be found in any two diverse particular souls selected for 
comparison. Them. (4, 12 H., 7, 2 Sp.) confines his attention to the individual, 
citing Pl. 7heaeé. 184D for the absurdity that each of us carries several 
souls as it were in a Trojan horse: dpa modhds Oeréov wWuyxds trdpxyeyv ro fd@ 
otov curixny Operrixiy dpextexyy Stavontixyny, ép dv xai abra (quae quidem 
animalia has quoque habent), 7 moAAai pev otk cioly év Exdor@ Wuxat...usas be 
éAns avrys brapxotons ra pdpia Stevyvoyxe. 

bIO xaderov...If dAdjAov. Tovray=rav popiwv. Them. (4, 17 H., 7,9 Sp.) 
kal ei pas Geréov pépn, yaderdv rb Siopioat, mota Kal m&s* olov evOus, ap’ érepov +6 
Opemtixdy Tov avénrixod Kal dudw rov yevynrixod, 7} TO Adyo pev erepa, TO O 
Uroxeméva@ ravra; The limits between thought and imagination or sense and 
intellect are hard to determine, and A.’s predecessors did not recognise all parts 
of the soul. 

bi5 ta dvrucetueva. Cf 415a20. The examples given—ro aio@nrév, rob 
vonrov—explain the meaning clearly. When we perceive by sense or think, we 
perceive something and think something, viz. the sensible object or the object 
of thought, but why these objects are said to be dvrixeiweva is not so clear: 
Bonitz associates this application of the term with the local sense by which 
one thing is said to be over against or opposite to another, /md. Ar. 64a 15 
sensu locali, De Cael. 1. 8, 277 a 23 7 KtKd@ [sc. hopd] éxet was avrixeipeva ra 
kara Sidperpov (“circular motion virtually has opposite limits in the two ex- 
tremities of the diameter of the circle” 1.e. the circle travels from one end 4 
of the diameter to the other end &, and back again]: 76. 11. 2, 284 b 21 sq. rd 
apoobev Kat Td avtixeivevoy (cp. b 32 dmricGev). Ad hunc usum v. avrixeio Gat refe- 
rendum videtur, quod res sensibus obiectae dyrexeiueva nominantur De A. 402 b 
15, 26.4154 20. At first this seems simpler than the old explanation which 
refers the term to the opposition of relatives, Them. (4, 36 H., 3, 7 Sp.) cai yap 
dvrixeira, @s Ta wpds Te TO pev vonTrév mpos Tov voiv, T6 bé€ alcOnTdv mpds THY 
aic@ynow. Philop. 39, 36; Simpl. 14,17—21. This is one of the four subdivisions. 
of logical opposition or contrast as laid down in Caz. 10. 11 b £7: Adyerar de erepor 
érépe avrixeioOar TerpaxSs, jj (1) ds Ta wpds Tt, 7 (2) ds Ta évavtia, fj (3) os orépnois 
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kat €£is, } (4) as carddaots Kai daddacts (cf. JZetaph. 1018 a 20 sq. ]...60a pev odv 
@s Ta wpds TL avrixe:ral, avTa Grep €ori Tav avrixetmevav A€yerat } Grracodty GdXas, 
awpos avrd, otov rd SiAdotov, adro dep éoriv, érépou Semrddawoy A€yerac- Tivds yap 
Surddowv. Kal 7 éemiothun S€ re éemiotnT@ os Ta wpds TL avTixerrat, Kal éyerai 
ye ) émtothnpn avTd Strep Eott rod émiotyTOv. Kai To éemtornrov Sé avdrd Srrep 
€oTl mpos TO dvTexeiwevov €yerat, THY EmLtoTHLYHY' TO yap EemtotyTov Tivl Aéyerar 
é€miotnroyv, Th éercoTnn- AS Trend. remarks, (p. 168) if dvrixe{uwevoy here bears 
its technical meaning, it can only denote the opposition between relative 
terms: hoc loco sola ra mpos re conveniunt. Nam quae percipiuntur, quae 
cogitantur, ad perceptionem et cogitationem duplici modo pertinent, ut hae 
tum ab illis moveantur, tum ad ea regantur. Quo pertinet locus categoriarum 
10. IL b 24 doa pév ovv tH ércornpn [cited above]. Quo quidem oppositorum 
genere quod res est non tollitur sed servatur. In eo enim, quod scitur, sciendi 
notio manet. But in évavridrns and orépnois the presence of one opposite 
implies the absence or destruction of the other. Whatever the precise explan- 
ation, it is clear that avrixeinevov=the object of a mental operation, the external 
thing to which we are attending. We shall presently find tzoxeiyevoy used 
in the same way for the object of perception, e.g. 422 b 32, 426b 8, 10. Thus 
colour is the “subject-matter,” the peculiar province, of sight, sound of hear- 
ing. Plato in the Republic (511 D, E) had described the faculties as set over 
against (és) things sensible and things intelligible respectively. 

bi5. mpérepa trovrav, sc. Tév epyov. This we should naturally expect, 
because ra épya have just been mentioned. Further in 415 a 20 the same 
question is proposed and solved, where rotrwr is clearly the operations ré voeiy 
kai 76 aic@dvecOar. So the commentators. Them. (4, 32 H., 8, 2 Sp.) «ai ei 
Tepi TaY evepyedy, dpa rept a’rav mpdrepov 4 mepl Tr&v broKxepévav Tais évep- 
yeias; Simpl. 14, 17—24, Philop. 39, 35 sqq. Philop. remarks that A. ought 
to have written in b16 7rd aicOnrév rns aicOnoews Kal Td vonrdoy THs vonoews. 
But if it is once settled that the operation of sense-perception (as better 
known) is to be studied before the faculty, if we further determine to study the 
sensible object before the operation, plainly the sensible object will be studied 
before the faculty. And as the ultimate aim is to arrive at knowledge of the 
obscure (part or) faculty, it is natural enough to speak of the study of the 
sensible object as preliminary to this. 

402b 16—40S3 a @. It would seem that, while the determination of 
the essence or What is of use, as in geometry, for the study of the essential 
properties which follow from it, at the same time the study of these essential 
properties also materially contributes to the knowledge of what a thing really 
is. In fact, when we are in a position to give an account of all or most of the 
properties as they are confusedly and imperfectly presented to us, we shall best 
be able to define what a thing really is, such a definition forming the starting- 
point of all demonstration. Hence definitions which lead to no information 
about attributes are of use for dialectical purposes only and have no scientific 
value [§ 8]. 

b 16. Youre 8 wré. This section deals generally with the logic of science 
conceived as an instrument of discovery, in particular with the relative im- 
portance of a study of essence and a study of properties, the two co-ordinate 
parts of the enquiry proposed (402a 7 sq.). The series of problems (a 23 to 
b 16) is nearly complete. Only one remains (403 a 3 sqq.) dopiav 8 eyes xré. 
They have all been propounded with perfect impartiality, no clue being vouch- 
safed as to a future decision; but the alternatives presented in the last 
section (b 9—16) suggest the possibility that we may have to proceed indirectly 
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a postertort by reasoning from the effect to the cause, and studying the 
properties in order to obtain a definition of the essence. Accordingly A. faces 
this possibility and justifies the procedure in question. The fields of enquiry 
are diverse. Sciences like geometry deduce properties from definitions, else- 
where the study of the properties precedes and contributes to the discovery of 
the definition. In any case, the possibility of deducing properties serves as a 
test of a scientific definition. See mofeonb26. Cf. Metaph. 1035b 16 éxacrov 
youv TO pépos €av dpitnrat Kadas, ovK dvev Tov Epyou dptetrat, 6 ody brdpEe dvev 
alg Oncews. 

biz. 76 th tor. yoovar. Knowledge of the “What” is knowledge of the 
essence, (a 7) THv re Pow Kai THY ovciav, (Aa 13) THY Oveiay Kai TO Ti éott, and is 
expressed in a definition. This becomes a principle or premiss of demonstra- 
tion (b 25), and from such principles science deduces the essential properties 8: 
a odelEews. 

b17. GOewpyoa tds aitlas. Science is the knowledge of causes, Anal. Posi. 
I. 2, 71 b 9—16, b 30 sq., I. 6, 75. a 31—37, I. 14, 79a 23 sq. The conclusions of 
a particular science must be demonstrated, 1.e. the facts they state must be 
shown to follow from premisses better known and causally connected with the 
first principles of the science (zd. 1.2, 71 b 17 sqq.), the middle term in all such 
syllogisms denoting the cause of the effect stated inthe conclusion. Leaving on 
one side such conclusions as are merely accidental and depend upon extraneous 
causes, the rest are the essential properties of the peculiar province (yévos) of 
the given science, and ought therefore to admit of being demonstrated syllo- 
gistically from the first principles of that science upon which remotely or 
proximately they depend. 

b18 tdv cupPeBykdrav rats ovola, here as below b21, 23, 26, the 
essential properties of things as explained above a 8andais. Them. (5, 4 H., 
8, 13 Sp.) Oewpica ra xa” attra oupBeBnxéra ro mpdypatt. Simpl. 14, 30 ra ca®? 
atra cupBeBnkdra Gewpeiv rais oiaias. Philop. 40, 12 yvat ra otowwds trdp- 
xovra Tois mpdypacw...20 7 yvaous tév xaG’ aité Kai mperas trapydytay roils 
wpadypao. ravra yap pyot ovpBeBynxdra evravda. The plural seems to show that 
ovoiats means the things with which the science deals and not essences as 
opposed to properties. Thus unit is ovoia dderos and point is otvaia Serds, 
Anal. Post. 1. 27, 87a 35 sq.- 

br é& ois paGfjpacr. These definitions of “straight”—‘curved”— 
‘‘line”—and “surface”—illustrate what A. means by the fundamental princi- 
ples of Plane Geometry (a 22 dpyal émiréd@v). Similarly the proposition 
that the angles of a triangle are together equal to two nght angles (Eucl. 1. 32) 
excellently illustrates what is meant by a property (cuuBeBnxds) to be deduced 
Sc amobei£ews : Anal. Post. 1. 4, 73 b 30—744 3, I. 5, 74a 25—b 4. 

b 2%. ta ovpPeByxdra cupBddAdrerar. The properties contribute to the know- 
ledge of the essence: exactly how A. does not state, for (b 22) éredav yap...25 
kdAAtora is just as vague. It is presumed that we are acquainted with certain 
properties of a thing which we have still to define. Our knowledge of these 
properties cannot at this stage be scientific. Them. (5,9 H., 8, 21 Sp.) advvaroy 
yap avev Tov yvopipov yevéoOar tov sptopov Onpedoai te rev tarapxovrav bv 
amodci~ews. Cf. Philop. 43, 3 ma@s yap éyxywpel adrodexrixas eidévar riva éori 
ra tmdapxyovTa Kat otciay TS wpdaypari Tov pH THY ovoiavy avrov éyvaxétra; This 
statement is fully borne out by Azal. Post. I. 6,1. 31 and emphasized below 
(b 25) wadoms yap arodciEews xré. It would seem, therefore, that in such cases 
the properties are better known to us, and we become acquainted with them, by 
sensation and experience before we know that they are deducible from the 
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definition of the thing ; the method pursued throughout Book II. of the present 
treatise exemplifies this. Philop. 40, 30—41, 6 adduces from the PAyszcs the 
definitions of rdzos, dmetpov, xevdv, ypdvos and that of hail from AMezeor. I. 12, 
347 b 34 sqq. as obtained in this way. péya pépos. So De Sensu i, 437 a II 
mAEiorov oupPdrrera pépos. Cf. the Latin mezorem partem. 

b 23. xara tHv davractavy. fd. Ar. 811 a 59: 1.€. xara rovro 6 hawera 
npiv. This meaning must not be confused, as Trend. appears to confuse it, with 
that which the term bears when used technically for imagination, whether 
operation or result. As Bonitz explains, s.v.: verbo gaiveo@a: rei obiectae 
species significatur, quatenus sensu animove percipitur ; ex hac duplice vocabuli 
daiveoOar notione explicatur, quod descendens inde verbum gavrafecOat ac 
nomen gdayvracia modo speciem rei obiectae significat sive veram sive fallacem, 
i.q- Td daiverOa., modo eam actionem, qua rerum imagines animo informamus. 
For the meaning “‘appearance to sense” or simple presentation, whether true or 
false, cf. De 4. 428b 3 haivera: péev 6 Atos rodtaios, werriorevra & eivat peiCav tis 
oikoupévns with the parallel De /msomin. 2, 460 b 18 qaivera wev 6 FALos trodtaios, 
avrignot S€ mwoAddkis erepov Te wpds THY havtaciay ; De Caelo ll. 13, 294 a 7, De 
Sens 3,439 b 6 dspicra n pavracia tis xpdas, “‘the colour produces a definite 
impression.” Here (402 b 23) it is used of appearance to the mind, de rebus 
cogitatis Bz, as in £¢A. Nic. 1114a 318q. wdvres éhievtat rot haivopnévou ayador, 
tis S€ havracias ov Kvpioz (i.e. odK eigt KUpioe Tow aiverOai te ayaddy), where 
gavragia is used as the verbal of daiveo@a: in the sense of the presentation 
Or appearance to the mind. Especially in the phrase €uroew ghavraciay =to 
produce an appearance or impression there is an approximation to the technical 
term imagination: Jad. Ar. 811 b 7 ex ipsa formula éurroeivy havraciay apparet, 
quam prope coniunctus hic usus sit cum eo qui infra proponitur. AZefaph. 1024 b 
17 rpaypa eddos [Aéyerat] Kal robrou ro péev TS ph ovyKxeioba } advbvaroy elvat 
cuvredjva...cUr@ yap otK ovra tratra. Tad dé doa dori pev Svra, wébuKe pévTor 
haiverat i pay oid €or  & pn éotiv, olov 7 oKtaypadia Kai ra évirvia’ radra yap 
éoT. pév Tt, GAN ovx Sv eprroret rhv havraciay [the things exist, but not as they 
are presented ; they produce or convey a false impression]. smpdypara pev oty 
yevd7 otra Aéyerar, 7 TO poy eivar ara, i} ro riv am ai’rav havraciav py Svros eivac: 
1025 a 5 Ta wpdypard hapev Wevd7 etvar, doa é€proet havragiav wWevdyj. So also 
in the Jofzcs, e.g. 1. 1, 100b 26 otév trav Aeyonévarv evddkav éemimddatoy exer 
Tavrehos THv avraciay (le. evObs dhaiverat evdés): 726. IX. 4, 165 b 25, IX. 6, 
168 b 29. In our present passage there is no suggestion that the presentment of 
the cupfeSnxdra is erroneous. It may, however, be imperfect or confused, if we 
compare it with the knowledge of the same ouvpSe8nxdra obtained by demon- 
stration (8«° dzrodeifews). Until deduced from the definition of the essence the 
properties can never be known as necessary. In the enquiry conceming soul 
‘the operations are ovpSeSnxdra, effects presumably demonstrable from the 
essence or definition 1f we knew it. But with these operations we are to a 
certain extent familiar, whereas we are still in search of the definition from 
which they ought to be demonstrable. Trend. denies that the properties can in 
this way be known in the full sense of the term: Restat igitur, ut cvupSeSnxédra, 
donec a sensibus suscipiuntur neque a principiis demonstrantur, davracia 
tribuantur; nondum enim cognita sunt. Cf. Simpl. 15, 1 &v [rév Kad adra 
oupBeBnkdreav] cal 7 aic@nows Kal y havracia dvridnmrixn, Them. (5, 10 H., 8, 23 
Sp.) GAN’ ixavdy cai rd havdpevoy kai 4 phavracia [sc. ov 0 drodeiEews], Philop. 
42, 6 havraciay gdnoi Frou ddooxepeorepoy yvaou yoy ra hatvopeva Kai évapy?n, 
gavraciav xarécas rapa rd havepa eiva. avracia seems to be used in the latter 
sense in PAys. IV. 4, 211 b 34. 
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Tosum up. The fundamental meaning in davracia is presentation to the 
mind, first in the act of perception and afterwards when by the faculty of 
imagination in the technical sense this appearance is recalled and again 
presented to the mind. In modern psychology the distinction between the two 
is marked by the two terms presentation and representation, and A.’s technical 
@avragia or 76 davraorixkéy is what would be called a representative faculty, 
though loosely used, as A. includes among its effects the production of the after- 
mage. Etymologically the earlier meaning of davracia, as of daiveoGat, is pre- 
sentation or appearance and this, its normal sense in Plato and earlier writers, 
is often retained by A., as here. See further note on 404 a 28. 

b 23. dodiévar. Jad. Ar. 80 a 54 adodiddvac sequente enunciatione 
interrogativa syn dpifew: cf. 406a 27, Eth. Nic. 1095 a 20 mepi dé ris evSatpovias, 
Ti €oTiW, audiaBynrovow Kal ody 6poiws of moAXot Tos copois awodub8daow. For the 
construction drodiddvat epi tevos without the dependent question Bz. cites De 
Gen. et Corr. 1. 6, 333 b 4, Meteor. 1. 1, 339 a 7, Top. 1. 14, 105 b 26 dépiope 
oUK evreTés arodovvat wepi aitar. 

b 25. «mdons yap drodelEews. AZefaph. 1034 a 31 év Trois ovAAoytcpois mavTav 
adpx7 4 ovacia. éx yap Tov ti éorw of avAAoyicpoi eiotv. Simpl. 15, 9 regards this 
as a reason given for trying to discover the definition : ‘We must after all find 
a definition, for without it we are unable to demonstrate any of the properties.” 
Similarly Philop. 42, 15 sqq. rotro SnAGv Sri ef Kal éx ris evapyelas fxopév tiva 
yvaow Trév cupBeBynxdrav rais otaias, GAXG TaUTHY Thy yvaeouw tyopey €& aicOnoews 
kai ovK amodexrixkny. édav dé Tov dpiopov yvaper, rére €mioTnpovexas Suvayeda thy 
yvdou avra&y édely dpyais Kexpnpévo. trois épicpois. This was the view of Alex. 
Aphr. apud Philop. 43, 1—8. On the general notion as an dpyy cf. Maier, Sylo- 
gistik, La, p. 404, n. 2, who has valuable remarks on the synthetic and analytic 
processes of thought. 

b 26 &ore...403 a 2 Gravres. From the scientific definition all essential 
properties can be deduced. Hence we are furnished with a test of a good 
definition. A. applies this to previous definitions of the soul, 408 a 3—-5, 409 b 
14—18; cf. Grote, Aristotle, p. 452, 2nd edition (Vol. II. p. 179, Ist edition) : 
‘“Aristotle rejects all the theories proposed by antecedent philosophers...he 
pronounces it incorrect to say that the soul is moved at all. He farther observes 
that none of the philosophers have kept in view either the full meaning or all 
the varieties of soul: and that none of these defective theories suffices for the 
purpose that every good and sufficient theory ought to serve, viz. not merely to 
define the essence of the soul, but also to define it in such a manner that the 
concomitant functions and affections of the soul shall all be deducible from it.” 

403a 2. Suarexrkds. Philop. 44, I ov guatkéy GX\N ardAGs wpds Sofayv édpévra 
kat TO Soxeivy re Aéyerv. A definition would be sufficient for the purposes of 
debate if it were accepted as valid by the interlocutor. A. opposes dialectic to 
demonstrative science (see Zofizcs, passim); the two agree in employing the 
syllogism and arguing strictly from premisses to conclusion. But the premisses 
of dialectic are not necessarily or invariably true, they may include any current 
opinions (évéofa) which both the disputants agree to accept. Cf. Metfaph. 
995 b 23 epi doy of Siadexrixol weipHvta oKxomely éx Tv evddEav pwdvoyv maov- 
pevo. THY oxéyruv. Philop. 44, 2—11 compares the dialectician’s definition of 
anger given below, a 30 sqq., viz. dpeéis avriAvrnoews, with the physicist’s (éors 
Tov mepixapdiov aiuaros bv bpeEw avrisvajcews. The former fails to explain the 
accompanying symptoms (ra zapaxoAovbotvra 1d6n), palpitation (wadpds), rise of 
temperature (@epudrns) and a flushed face. When the abstract logical con- 
sideration of a subject is censured and a preference is expressed for physical 
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enquiry into things in the concrete, A.’s complaint comes to this, that the 
premisses with which the reasoning starts are not appropriate and the con- 
clusions do not apply to the facts, De Gen. Ax. IU. 8, 748 a 8 of yap py éx ray 
oixetwy Gpyaev Aéyou xevol, GAAd Soxovow civar rdv mpaypdrev odK« svres. Yet 
such formal, superficial discussion, Aoyex@s (nrew, has its place and A. is content 
to employ it, e.g. AZeZaph. 1029b 13. 

az. Kevas. Simpl. 15, 22 os ris hicews Kal Tod Bdadous ray BvtTwyv dmrorir- 
tov xevdv mpocayopeter: Philop. 43, 34 rovréors kata Kevot déperOar Kai pi 
édanrerGa: tis Gicews Tov mpdyparos, pydé olovel dmepeidery TH wpdypat. TH 
aéCav Tis Stavoias, GAAd petéwpov eva. Cf. Eth. Hud. i. 8, 1217 b 21 Noyixds Kat 
xevas, De Gen. An. i. 8, 748 a 8 Kxa@dAou Alay Kal xevds, H7tk. Mic. 1096 b 20 
paraoy éorat 76 eidos, Pol. 12604 25 xaddAou yap of A€yovres eEarraraow Eavtovs. 

403 a 3—10. As regards the attributes or affections of the soul, there is 
the important and difficult problem, whether they are all shared with the body 
or whether the soul has any affection peculiar to itself. The dependence of the 
soul upon the body is apparent in most of its functions, whether active or 
passive, e.g. in anger, desire, sensation. Thinking would seem to form an 
exception, though if it be a species of imagination, or not independent of 
imagination, even thought would be dependent upon the body [§ 9}. 

a3. daroplay 8 gxe. The remainder of this chapter is devoted to the last 
problem, viz., Are there any properties of soul which are independent of body? 
Its discussion leads to a digression on the subject-matter of various branches of 
science, from which A. returns in the concluding sentence, b 16—19. aéTEepoy 
...4 koa. This is best understood if we revert to 402 a 9 sq., where the’ dis- 
tinction drawn must be the same, though the order of the alternatives is 
reversed. Consequently the attributes or properties here said to be shared by 
the possessor of the soul are those referred to in the earlier passage as belong- 
ing to the animal in virtue of the soul (8:° éxeivyy), i.e. belonging to the animal 
as a whole because it is animate (€uyrvxov). Such attributes or properties are 
distinguished from those that are peculiar to the soul itself and not shared 
by the body which it animates. As in JZefafh. 1038 b 10 sqq., ihrov=5 ovx 
Drdpxet GAA®, Kotvdvy =6 meloow vrdpxew wépuKev, 

a4. tot txovtos. By this we must understand rod (gov=rod épyriyou 
geparos. The two phrases ré (Gov eyes ruyny and ré (dm trdpye uy are 
equivalent, cf. Mefaph. 1040 b 23 obdevi yap trdpye 7 ovoia GAN A avbrH re «ai 
TS ExovTt aitHy, ov €oriv ovoia. The soul is not the otcia of an inanimate or of 
a dead body, 412 b 25 sq., but of a living body, 415 b 8 rot (@vros cwadparos 
airia Kat apyn, bIL tay épvyev capydroyv 7 Wuy7 airia. SO 412a 15 peréyov 
{wns=Euyvxov. Parallels may be cited for rot fyovros, e.g. 416b 18, 21 76 prey 
Tpépov eorly 4 mpatn Wuyxn, To dé rpehdpevov rd Exov Taitnyv cpa (1.e. Th eurypuyov 
capa 7 epapvyxoy, 26. b 9 sqq., b 11), 428 b 17 and 408 b 26 sq. rovdi rot gyovros 
éxeivo, 7 éxevo exe: (cf. 408 b 28 rot Kcowod, 6 dmdd\wdev). As the whole body is 
animate by the presence of soul, so also is any part of it: cf. Wetaph. 1036 b 30— 
32. See zofe on 422b 23, évréds: also De Part. An. Ul. I, 647a 24—31 where, 
a 27, we read 16 ¢yov mp&rov pdptov ras rovavras dpxds (viz. thy aio Onrixny and 
Tv Kara Térov Kivyrexnv). In De Mem. 1. 450a 30 rd yryvdpevov Sia rijs 
aicOncews ev tH WuxR Kal TS popio rot odparos TS Fxovrt airy the last word 
airy may possibly replace aicG@jow, but, as the heart or its analogue is the 
bodily part in question, a comparison of Aefaph. 1035 b 25 sq. would suggest 
that ré @yovre avrny [int. iy aicOnrexny yuynv] corresponds to ev & mpare 6 
Adyos kai 7 otcia, or, in other words, 7 yvux7. 

ad. datveras 8%, sc. wuxn. daivera evidentiam significat, non dubitationem. 
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The appeal is to experience, to the facts, especially the evidence of sense. Cf. 
404b 5, 406b 24 with the infinitive, as 406a 30, 407a 15 with the participle, e7 
saepe. So also davepdv ear. 

a6. wacxeyv ov8 moetv. The soul has no passive affection or active 
function, i.e. no passive or active property of its own (idsov). Cf. a 10 sq. épyar 
7 waOnpdteav, 409b15 ra wrdOn xa trd epya Tis Wuxqs, 411 b 2 TrSv GArwv exaorov 
motoupéy Te Kai wacyouev. That the reference to a subject is the more correct 
mode of expression follows from 408 b 13—15. 

a7. orws aicbdverba. Ch De Sensu i. 436a7 Kowa tis Wuxis SvTa Kai Tod 
goparos, olov atoOnois Kai pynyn Kal Ovuyos Kai érOvpia Kai 6Aws bpekis, Kal pos 
Tovrois nOovy Te Kal Ady. A. sums up his own view of sensation thus, De Seszsz 
I. 436b 6 4 & atoOnous 6ri bud Thparos yiyvera ry Wuyx7, Snrov. Apparently anger 
and courage, as well as desire, are referred to the sensitive soul, 76 aiocOnrixdy. 
In Plato, eg. Zim. 69 D, 77 B (cf. 42 A), there is an attempt to distinguish 
two uses of the word aic@nois, which in Greek had to do duty for the feeling of 
pleasure or pain as well as for the cognitive element of sensation proper. As 
Professor Beare points out (Greek Theortes of Elementary Cognition, pp. 270, 
Nn. 3, 273, n. 3) there was an analogous double use of the English word ‘feeling,’ 
In psychological works of the last century feeling had to do duty for the sense of 
pleasure and pain as well as for the factor of cognition. odrws (dud. Ar. 505 b 47) 
ab enumeratis singulis rebus transitum parat ad universum genus. Cf. 429b 21, 
431 b 10 and 436a 9 quoted above. 

a8. pddrtora. Join with tdiov. Kal rotro, sc. T6 voetv. SO ina Q ovbé TovTo. 
gayvracia tis. A species of imagination. The term is here used in its technical 
sense, and not as in 402b 23. See Ill. c. 3 and 433a9 «& tis rHv Havraciav 
Tein as vonoiv tiva. 

ag. py &vev havractas. This more closely approximates to the results 
obtained in III., cc. 4—8, especially 431 a 14sq., 16 8q., 431 b 2, 4—8, 432428 sq., 13 
sq., De Mem. 1. 449 b 30 sq. obk évSéxour” dv Kré. because davracia in the 
technical sense implies antecedent sensation and therefore body. Cf. 427b 15 
avrn tre [sc. 7 havracia] ov yiyverat avev aicOjcews, 429 a 1 7 Gavracia av ein 
kivnow ord THs aig@noews THs Kar’ evépyeiay yvyvopévn, 425 b 24 areNOdvray Tov 
aicOnrav éveow ai aicOnoes Kai havracia év trois aic@ntnpias, Rhet. 1370 a 28 
sqq., De Mem. 1. 450a 27—32. Memory is the revival of this mental picture, 
and of memory A. says dyAov yap Gri Set vonoat Towwtrov Td yeyvdpuevov Sid Tis 
aicOnoews ev ty Wuxy Kal TS popi@ rod cdpuaros To exovTe aitnv, olov Cwypadnud 
TL TO wabos, of hayev thy Ew pynpyny elvare H yap yeryvouévy xivyors [i.e. havracial 
€vonpaivera olov rumov Tiva TOU aicOnparos, KaOdmep of obpayildpevor Tots Saxrv- 
Aios. The optative with ay expresses the logical consequence, as often, e.g. 
403 a II, 12, 406b 4, where it follows 406a 31 etAoyov, and 32 elzreiy dAnOés. 

403 a 10—27. This involves the further question of the soul’s separate 
existence. If there 1s any activity or affection of the soul in which the body 
does not share, its separate existence will be possible: if not, it will not be 
separable from the body. In the latter case its mode of existence is comparable 
to that of the straight line, which has many properties, gwé@ straight, but 1s never 
found apart from something corporeal on which its existence depends. Ex- 
perience confirms the view that most attributes of the soul are similarly 
dependent upon the body, as the necessary condition of their existence, and 
this is shown quite clearly by such emotions as anger or fear. It follows 
from this that they are forms or notions immersed in matter, i.e. the matter is 
a necessary condition of their essence, and this dependence upon matter is seen 
when they come to be defined [§ Io]. 
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all. tov, sc. Tis Wuxis (so a 12 cov adris), i.e. not shared by the body, pry 
Kowdy Kal rod tyovros.  XoplterBar, as in 413 b 26; cf. 4o3a 12 odK av ety xwpioTy. 
This terminology is regularly employed to indicate separate or independent 
existence. 

a Iz. ov dv ely xoptory. If there is no property or function of the soul 
that is not shared by the body, the soul will not have a separate or independent 
existence. A decision in this sense excludes the possibility which the other 
alternative leaves open. GA\Ad Kkabdtrep rH ebOct. /rzd. Ar. 354 a 26 omittitur 
etiam aliquoties ea enunciatio demonstrativa, ad quam enunciatio a ca@dzep [vel 
&éomep| incipiens referatur, cf. Probl. 111. 17,873 b 20 (on De A. 409 a 32 and 431 a 
17, dorep with no otras apparent, see zo/es ad loc.). Something must be supplied, 
e.g. repli THY Wuyny ovres exe. A, pursues the comparison, but does not return 
to the main proposition for the sake of which the comparison Is instituted. 

aiz. Toe edet 7 Od, “the straight line as such,” i.e. the straight line zz 
abstracto as defined in geometry, which is unquestionably the meaning of rd 
e040 in als, rectum gud rectum. Qué, the Latin equivalent of 7, was made 
familiar by the schoolmen. By r@ «i@ei Sophonias understood réde r@O vei rH 
év xyakk@ 7} év Ai@@m, the edge of the brazen or stone ruler. To this Bonitz 
(Hermes Vil. p. 416 sqq.) objects as not justified by the language, and incon- 
sistent with the purpose for which the illustration is introduced. As to the 
language: “Soll «tév in dem Dativ r@ ev@et eine andere Bedeutung haben, als 
in dem bestimmenden Zusatze 7 «t6v, so scheint es ein unerlassliches Erforderniss 
zu sein, dass zu ev@ei noch ein bestimmendes Wort gesetzt sei, aus dem dieser 
Unterschied ersichtlich wiirde, z. B. ré et6ei EvAm, odpari, rdde rH edOet; ohne 
einen solchen Zusatz hiesse es doch mehr als billig ist von dem Leser bean- 
spruchen, wenn er auf den blossen Anlass des 7 unter dem Worte evdv in dieser 
Verbindung verschiedene Begriffe denken soll.” This is a strong argument, but 
not absolutely convincing. Philoponus is right in saying (49, 18 sq.) that ro 
eve is ambiguous, and Torstrik satisfied himself that the words might mean not 
only (1) abstractam recti notionem, r6 ri jw eiva, definitionem recti or (2) lineam 
rectam mathematicam, rectum mathematicum quod mathematico corpori insit, 
but also (3) in materia sensili rectum expressum. Further, the mention of the 
brazen sphere is confusing. But when we turn to the purpose of the illustration 
all ambiguity is cleared away. If for the illustrative example we substitute the 
proposition which it is introduced to suggest, we shall have to write with 
Bonitz: ry Wuxy7 (not ré de), 7 Wyn, Toda cupBaiver, ofov aicOdverda Tav 
aio Onr&yv, od pévro y aicOnoera xwopiobeioa ad’ty KaG’ avriv 4 uyn. This implies 
that by 7 «dei as well as by (a 15) ré e¥6d is meant the straight line 27 abstracto 
and not the edge of the ruler or any other concrete object. For the simile is 
introduced merely to show that under certain conditions the soul in itself, and 
not the animate being, ovx dv ein ywpiorn. Themistius, then, has caught A.’s 
intention in using the simile when with unusual freedom he paraphrases 
(6,34H., 11, 24 Sp.) was obv héyomer ry Yuxnyv pirew kai puceiv Kai dpyiterOa; 
ws Sé héyouey rhv evOciav Garecbar ris ohaipas Kara oreypny; ob yap bre F 
evGeta cad” éavrfy (oidev ydp €or), dAN [sc. Aéyouey] ori 6 Kavady 6 evOUs, OvdE bre 
tas odaipas xa’ éavrny, add’ dri rhs yadkys: dya@ptorov ydp Kai rd ev6d Kal rd 
oxjpa Tow EvAivov Kavdvos Kal THs yaAKHs odaipas, kal n Kara oTiypny aby, wardrov 
dé dros ddr) trod ovvddrov mpos 7b aivodov. otro dé xal Ta Ths Wuyis wabn wdvra 
€otxey elvan KoLva peTa TOU OodpaTos. 

a 13. modkda cupBalve. Compare the passage where the nature of the 
objects of mathematics is fully discussed, Mefaph. 1078 a 5 woddd dé cupBéRynxe 
Ka’ atta Trois rpdypacw 7 Exaorov brdpye Toy Towirev,...doTe kat fF pAKky pdvoy 
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kai 7 emiseda [Sc. moka ovpBéBnxe xa’ aira]...17 dor et rus Gépevos xexwopiopéva 
TOY cuLRESnKkOTweV CKoTel TL Tepl TOUT@Y FF TOLADTA, OVSev Sia TOTO YrevDSos YrevoeraL 
sory 21 dpiora & dy ovtw GewpyGein Exacroyv, ef Tes TO py KEXopiopévoy Gein ywpicas. 
Cf. 1077 b 22—30. In these passages pixos=cbOcta ypappn=rd evOd F edOv. 

aI3. THs xarAKys ohalpas. So in ALefapfi. 1036 a 21 A. speaks of 7 yadk7 
6p6n. Possibly a sphere and other geometrical figures in brass were familiar 
objects in the lecture room. Cf. also 24. 997b 35 odre yap ai aic@nrai ypappat 
To.wavrai eloty olas hé-yet 6 yewperpys (ovdev yap evOd rev aicbnrdv otras ob8é arpoy- 
yodov: darerat yap Tod xavdvos od KaTa oTvyphy 6 KvKNOS, GAN Somwep Ipweraydpas 
éAcyev éhéyxawv Tovs yewpuérpas). Note that, as there 6 ci«Aos without qualification 
touches the ruler, the example of an aio-@nr} ypaypn, so here (403.4 13) rd edOd 7 
«vv has the property of touching rijs yaAkijs [i.e. aicOnris] ohaipas. Protagoras 
objected that the objects of the geometer were not sensible objects. Contact at 
a point, as the point is defined in geometry, is not borne out by sense. 

aI4. ovrw. So E alone: all the other MSs. have rodrov, which was also the 
text of Philoponus and Simplicius. Whether they join rotrov with ywpicbév 
or make it governed by dwera: is, in the opinion of Bonitz l.c., not clear: Philop. 
49, 34 ev dé r@ eimeiv ot pévror ye Gerar trobrov xapicbiy Td edo) THy edOdryTa 
adrny [sc. AauBdver]. airy odv, dyci, ywpicbeioa Tod brroKxepévou obkére meloerat 
tovTo, Simpl. 18, 13 od pévrou a&iberar robrov yopiobiv 75 edb. robrou pév Tou 
droKxepévou A€éyes, evOds Sé viv TO Gs YapakTipa Kat TO os ebOdTnra. Trend. and 
Torst. keep the reading rotrov, which they join with yopsocdév. The latter 
indeed pronounces ovr to be an error due to the scribe of E (scripturae vitio) 
and adds “otro enim rem sensilem quasi digito monstrat.” But the usual 
Aristotelian pronoun for a concrete thing is éde, not otros, and even then some 
addition is required as in 88 6 av@pwros, r6d¢ r. On the other hand odro, if 
taken with Gera: and as=xara oriypny, gives the following sense ; the abstract 
straight line will not touch the brazen sphere at a point, for it has no separate 
existence. The properties of soul may be illustrated by the properties of a 
straight line, one of them being contact with a sphere at a point. To this will 
correspond some active or passive function of soul (e.g. atc@nors). But just as 
contact implies concrete bodies, so that the straight line 7 adbs¢racto will only 
have this property as long as it 1s embodied in something concrete, so the soul 
will cease to exercise its active or passive functions when separated from the 
body. As a matter of fact, the straight line zz adstracto has no separate 
existence apart from the particular concrete things which are straight, Philop. 
50, 3 émel pndé théornke, and, in the hypothetical case we are considering, the 
soul will be like it in this respect. That the comparison of soul to the mathe- 
matical straight line is introduced for a special purpose in working out one of 
the two alternatives suggested by the problem we are considering is clear from 
403b 19 cai otx Bomep ypappn. 

al5. dxdpirroy ydp...tivés ori. A.’s doctrine as to the question what are 
the objects of the mathematical sciences is most fully explained in Metapi. M. 3. 
See also the excerpts above in the note on a 13 wodAd cupBatve. It is thus 
summarised /ud. Ar. 860a 50 ra padnparixa axopiora, xopiora TH vonoe, 
Bewpeira 7 xopioctd. Metaph. 1026a 9 Stu pévrow évia pabnpara § dxinra kai 
Ft xopirra Gewpei, Snrov, 20. 13 ) pev yap pvorxy wept yopiord pev GAA’ otK dxivyra, 
ris dé padnparinijs via wept dxivnra peév ot xapiora 8 toas [eortv] GAN as év Bry. 
1059b 13 xwpioroy yap airay [sc. rv padnuattxaoy] oidéy. Phys. Il. 2, 193b 24 
cat yap éwimeSa cal oreped Eyer Ta hvotkd oopara Kal unKy Kal oreypds, wepl dv 
oxkore 6 pabnparikds. és 7 darpodoyia [astronomy in general, both mathematical 
and physical] érépa 4} pépos tis pucks: ef yap rod guotcod 74 ri éorey FAwos Kai 
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cednun eidévat, tov 8 cvpBeRnxdrwv Kal” atra pndév, dromov, Gos Te Kai Ore 
dhaivovra dé-yovres of wept Hicews kal repi oxnpatos ceAnvys Kal HALoU, Kal morepov 
opapoedds 6 Kéopos kal } yi } ot. wepl rovrav pév otv mpaypareveras Kal 6 
padnuartcds, GAN oy Ff puaokod odparos mépas Exacrov. ovbé ra ocvpBeBnKdra 
Gewpet ff rowvrow oto. ovpBéBnxev. dtd Kal ywpifer: xopicTa ydp TH vonoer 
Kivnoebs €ort, Kal ovdéev Stadépe, ode yiverar wetdos ywopifdvTayv, 26. 194a 9 
4h pév yap yeoperpla mepi ypappijs huaokijs oKxomet, GAN otx 7 huorkny, 7 O dmwreKy 
paOnparinhy pev ypaupnv, GAN ody F paOnpatix? dddX’ 7 pvoixn. This doctrine is 
consistently maintained throughout the De A. and is the basis of the phrase by 
which the objects of mathematics are often denoted, viz. rd év dpatpéoe: dvra 
(or Aeydueva). The relevant passages include 403b 148q., 429 b 18—20, 432a 
3—6, where see oles. 

a 16. md6y must be understood as in 403a 3 in the wider sense of attributes 
generally (402 a 8 zofe) and not restricted to specific emotions (anim1 pertur- 
bationes, affectus, affectiones) as defined and enumerated by Aristotle, £7¢/. 
Nic. 1105 b 20 sqq., and described in detail, Ret. 11. cc. 2—11. That the 
word has the wider sense in 403 a 3sqq. is plain from the mention of aicOdver@at 
and voeiy (cf. mdoyew ovdé woeity a 6Sq.), and to restrict it now would be fatal 
to the argument. A.’s object in what follows is to prove that every mental 
operation has its bodily concomitant. As many of the bodily changes are 
internal and unperceived, he argues indirectly (anpetov 5€ a 19) from the 
difference of temperament in man and man. This difference of temperament 
cannot be due to the object, i.e. the external causes (wa@npdrav a 20) which 
tend to excite emotion, for in that case the same slight would rouse all 
men alike to anger, the same terrors would excite fear in all alike, whereas it 
is notorious that the choleric temper is prone to anger on trivial occasions and 
the melancholic temper so timid that it gives way to groundless alarms, these 
differences between man and man being due to the bodily constitution. Thus 
anger cannot take place without the body, without a concomitant affection of a 
definite part of the body, and this bodily affection cannot take place without the 
soul, for the body in which it takes place is at all events animate: ro ¢pyov ovx 
vmrdpxe avev aicOnoews. What is said of anger and fear must be understood to 
apply to all the mental functions. A. chose the emotions to illustrate the wider 
sense of operations or attributes simply because the dependence on the body, 
though nowhere perfectly clear, is more obvious in their case. The analogous 
argument from the dependence of sensation upon sense-organs will be found 
408 b 20 sqq. 

aI8. apa ydp rovros mado xe rt, 1S in some degree affected simultaneously 
with them, i.e., whenever there is a mental affection, a bodily affection accom- 
panies it. The mental and the bodily processes go together. The bodily 
change may, however, be internal and not capable of direct verification ; hence 
A. resorts to the argument from signs. 

a20. ta0ypdrov. “Causes of mental change,” Alex. Aphr. De Az. 13, 1 
ad} opynv 7} pdBov Fh éewrOuplav Ff re rowtro maOos GAXo Kuvelv oid te. Bonitz, J77d. 
Ar. s.v., after saying that the meanings of wd8os and mwaé@nya in general agree, 
notes as one point of dissimilarity usum voc. md@os excedit rd@npua, ubi non 
motum et mutationem, sed eius causam significat (554.b 26 sqq.). Thus this 
shade of meaning must be distinguished here from that, with which some 
have confused it, of mpafis @éaprixy 7 dduynpa, for which cf. De Resp. 17, 
4794 15 xal pixpdéy wabnpdrav éeriytvonévev év Te ynpa taxéws TedevTdow. 
The incentives to anger or fear are not necessarily calamities or painful 
occurrences. 
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a22. opyd...dpyl{nrar. The word dpyay is used of buds swollen to bursting 
(Lat. zuxegescere): but also of the human body, when the blood is up or in a 
ferment, cf. Probl. VII. 2. 886a 32 éav dpyadv riéyn ro oGya. That A. observed 
the etymological connexion of épyifterOa with épyav seems plain from the 
context. But the subject to dpyifjras must be personal. This is one of many 
instances of subject omitted. The subject omitted can generally be supplied 
from the verb, as 6 épy:¢épevos here: cf. 418 a 22, 23 (bis), 428b 1, 3, 5, 7; 
430 b 3, 8, 10, I2, 15, 16, 22, 23, 431 a 20, 24, b6, 7, 8,9, 13. Fora typical case 
see 421 b 30 6pa@: cf. 425 b 13. Sometimes it is safer to supply a subject in the 
neuter, especially with aio@dveo@a: or voeiv, on the analogy of 417a Io sq., b 8 
TO Ppovovy, Grav hpov7, 426 b17 kpivery 7d xpwov, 430 b 24. rd yvwpifov. Some- 
times the first person plural has preceded, e.g. 420a 14, 425b 13. There are 
doubtful cases, eg. 423a 18, 429b 13, 430a 25. Lad. Ar. 589b 47 tertiam 
personam singularis non addito pronomine ris notum est ad significandum 
subiectum universale (germanice “man”) ita usurpari, ut iam in superioribus 
aliquo modo, veluti in infinitivo (cf. Kruger, gx. Gr. 61, 4, 5) vel in substantivo 
numeri pluralis, a quo ad singularem indefinitum transitur, illud subiectum 
universale contineatur. Hos fines vulgati usus raro excedit Ar. (pleraque 
exempla quae congesserunt Zell. ad £74 NM. ul. 1. 6, Wz. ad Org. 3b 22 a 
vulgari usu non differunt), veluti 27%. Wvzce. 1152 b 16 ere epaddioy re Ppoveiv ai 
7Oovai, Kat dom padrov yxaiper, padrov. Jud. Ar. 763a 25 in omittendo pron. 
indef. ris, ri Ar. easdem fere leges observat ac reliqui scriptores: ad exempla 
allata insolentioris omissionis adde De Gen. et Corr. 1. 4. 319 b 11. 

a24q4. év tots mddert ylvovrat, Sc. of dvGpwa, the ellipse so common with 
gaci. The expression év rois wadeou yiveoOa (cf. Eng. “get in a passion”) is 
an elaboration of the simple verb wacyew used above. Cf. Pol. 1287b 3 &v 
wdbe. dvres, De Insomn. 2. 460b 3 ararapeda...év trois rabecwv Bvres, dAdoe BD” ev 
Gots, otov 6 dards ev Pd8@, 6 8 epwrixds ev Epwru. 

a25. Adyou gvvdor. Adyos=notion, content of definition, which is opposed, 
precisely as is form or quiddity, to matter. Cf. 403 b 2, first zoze. The com- 
pound adjective €yvAos might conceivably be taken, on the analogy of évudpos, 
in either of two ways, as (1) immanent in matter, or (2) having matter in it, 
apparently favoured by A7lefaph. 1033a 5. Jud. Ar. s.v. mentions no other use 
of the compound in A., but it is frequent in the Greek commentators, who 
interpret it according to (1) and in 430a 6 replace A.’s ra €yovra vAnv (as 
opposed to ra dvev vAns) by &vAa: Them. 97, 37 sq- H., 180, 12 sqq. Sp., Simpl. 
239, 7, Philop. 534, 13- So Alex. Aphr. *Am. cal Avo. 55, 9 interprets é€vvAov 
eldos as ré tivos eidos. Cf. ad h. 1. Them. 7, 25 H., 13, 8 Sp. ev vay rod eivac 
éxvovres, Philop. 54, 15 sq-, Simpl. 20, 6. See also 403 b 11 and zole. 

a 26. olov Td épylfer@ar. In the Rheforic 1378 a 31 sqq. anger is defined as a 
painful desire (dpefis) of apparent vengeance, on account of an apparent slight 
done to one’s self or one’s friends, when the slight is unjustifiable. This definition, 
which leaves out the physical aspect, is represented in a condensed form by dpeéis 
avrtAvanoews below. kiynois. This word covers at once physical movement 
and psychical change. And thus the definition which it introduces includes in 
brief both types of definition, the physicist’s and the dialectician’s, which are 
distinguished below. odparos i pépous 7] Suvdpews. By thus adding “or of a 
part or of the faculty belonging to it” Aristotle is providing for those cases 
where the mental process is thought not to affect the body as a whole, but to 
be confined to some particular organ, as seeing to the eye. Such an organ 
operates or functions in virtue of the faculty which resides in it and constitutes 
it an organ or instrument: the organ implies the faculty, the eye vision, as will 
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be explained 424a 24—28. The physical fact accompanying anger is, as we 
shall see, a ferment of the blood, or of the heat, about the heart. 

a 27. ard rovSe. The external cause which excites anger is defined in the 
Rhetoric lc. as paivopévyn drAcywpia. Yyexa roude. The final cause of anger is 
defined below as dyriAdmnors and in the Rhetoric |.c. as Tiwwpia. 

403 a 27—b19. A digression upon the relation of psychology to physics 
or the science of nature. To study the soul as thus dependent upon the body falls, 
then, to the natural philosopher. The emotions would be differently defined 
by the mere dialectician and the mere biologist: e.g. anger to the one 
is a desire of revenge, to the other a ferment of blood about the heart, or the 
like ; just as a house may be defined, on the one hand, by its end, protection 
from the weather, on the other hand, by the particular materials, the stones, 
bricks and timber, of which it is composed. A complete definition, whether of 
anger or of house, must include both end and materials ; it must take account 
of the form as well as of the matter: and such a complete definition alone 
satisfies the requirements of physics, the true science of nature. But what of 
the two incomplete definitions, viz. that which takes account of the form, 
neglecting the matter, and that which deals with the matter to the exclusion 
of the form? The truth is that the properties of things are forms which fall 
for investigation under different branches of science according to the varying 
degrees in which they are implicated in matter. There is no science that investi- 
gates the properties of matter which are not separable, nor even regarded as 
separable, from matter. Physics treats of all the properties of such and such 
bodies and of such and such matter, viz. of natural bodies capable of motion, and 
of sensible matter. When the properties of bodies are not thus regarded, they 
lie outside of physics and in some cases fall within the province of the arts and 
crafts. Properties of bodies which, though really inseparable, are for scientific 
purposes treated as separable, i.e. as not bound up with the particular bodies to 
which they belong, fall under mathematics, while, if they are regarded as 
wholly separate from body and from matter, they fall under First Philosophy 
or metaphysics. 

To retum from this digression. As we were saying, the affections or 
properties of the soul, in so far as, like anger or fear, they are implicated in 
matter, are inseparable from the physical matter of the animal, while at the same 
time, unlike the mathematical properties of bodies, they cannot be abstracted 
and treated as separable in thought [§ 11]. 

a27. Sd Tatra Sy, 1.e. because the emotions are “implicit in matter,” 
because they imply bodily movement, or at least modification (dAAoiwors) of a 
faculty of an animal. No sooner is this recognised than an inference can at once 
(#87) be drawn. On this idiomatic use of #5y see Cope on Rhetoric I. 1, 13540 7. 

a 28. dvovkot. Cf. AZefaph. 1026a 5 dedre cat mepi Wuyis évias Oewpnoat Tov 
ducikov, don py dvev ris DAns eoriv, De Part. An. 1. 1. 641a 14~—-32 and the 
remarkably clear discussion 641a 32—bi1o of the dropia wérepoy wept mdons 
uxns tis guvotkns éori 7d elareiv } wepi rivos, terminating in the conclusion 
641 b 8 d7Aov ody ws od wepi mdons Wuyis Aexréov’ obde yap mwaca Puy} pv_rs, 
GhAd re péptov airs tv 7 Kai wrelw. Cf. De Sensu 1. 436a 17—b6, De Juvent. 
27 (De Resp. 21), 480 b 23 sqq., Phys. VIII. 3, 253. a 32—b 9. 

a 28. iris rowvrys, int. 7s Ta rdOn Adyot evudoi eiouy, i.e. soul as the form 
of an animate body, leaving undecided for the present the question as to 
whether there is any faculty of soul independent of body. But the treatment 
of vovs in II!., cc. 4—8 belongs rather to First Philosophy than to physics, 
if we accept the conclusion of De Part. An. 641 b 8 just cited. 
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a 29. dvoids. To be understood in a narrower and less accurate sense 
than in the preceding line, a 28; the “physicist” popularly so called con- 
cerning himself with the matter only to the neglect of the form. Against this 
limitation of the sphere of dvarx7 A. protests forcibly (e.g. Phys. 11, De Part. 
An. 1.): compare the question below (b 7) ris obv 6 g@uatxds rovTwv, and the 
answer (b 8) 9 padAov 6 é@& apdoiv. Starextuxos. See note on 403a 2 
Otadrextix@s supra. As here dsadexrixds is opposed to gvarxds, so elsewhere 
AoyikSs is opposed to dvorkds [see Zeller, Aristotle &c., Eng. Tr. I. 174 7. 2]. 
The definition of the physicist will be scientific; that cited above from the 
wthetoréc is dialectical, for rhetoric und practical philosophy generally, owing 
to the nature of their subject-matter (viz. what is contingent and only generally, 
not universally true), are content with something less than the accuracy (axpiBeia) 
of theoretical science. Maier, l.c. Il. b, p. 61, remarks that, by this contrast, we 
are reminded of Plato’s dsaXexrixés, who 1s the true philosopher. 

a 31 féow...32 Oeppot. This piece of old-world lore survives in the phrase 
“‘to make one’s blood boil.” Cf. De Part. An. 11. 4. 650b 35 Geppdrnros yap 
groinrixoy 6 Oupds, Ta S€ oreped OepunavOévTra padrov Oepuaivee Tov bypov: ai & 
ives [fibrine] orepedy wal yeddes, Sore yivovrat oiov wupia év T@ apart kai Céow 
moto év rois Gupois. In other words, what is meant is a corporeal expansion 
due to the ¢éo1s of the blood implied by the idea of “bursting with rage,” which 
finds its external sign in the swelling of the veins. Cf. a 22 dpy@r6 cama, r02e. 
Fear, on the contrary, chills the blood, l.c. 650b 27 sq., zd. III. 4, 667 a 13—19, 
IV. 5, 679 a 25. Both ¢éo1w and kcardwuéis, being dAAowoess Or qualitative 
changes, fall under the xcivgots of 403 a 26. 

403 b 2. 1d ectS0s Kal tov Adyov. The «ai is explicative, as is obvious 
from the next clause. Cf. PAys. IV. 1, 209 a 21 «dos Kal Adyos Trav mpaypdror, 
Metaph. 1044b 12 76 & @s eidos (Sc. aircov) 6 Adyos, GAA’ AdnAos, edv pry pera TIS 
airias 7} 6 Adyos, 996 b 8 rd & efSos 6 Adbyos, Phys. 1. 7. 190a 16 Th yap cider Aéyo 
Kat Ady@ [sc. év] ratrdv. The analysis of the concrete particular is sometimes 
mto matter, vAy, and form, elSo0s cai popdn, sometimes into matter, vAn, and 
notion, Adyos cal popd7: compare 412 a 8 with Mefaph. 1042 a 28 sq., also 
1058 b 10 6 b€ KadAlas éorw 6 Adyos pera THs VAns. 

b2. 6 piv ydp Aoyos efS0s rot wpdyparos. The text is uncertain. So far from 
agreeing with Trend. “ eidos...et facilius est et rei aptius,” I suspect the word 
(1) because of its inadequate authority, two inferior MSS. U and X, (2) because, 
even if eidos had the strongest evidence, the sentence would still be a truism, 
which there seems no sufficient reason for repeating when it has just been 
assumed in the preceding sentence. The great majority of our MSS. read 60¢ 
or 6 6é, and this is confirmed by Simpl. and Philop. Obviously the uncial OAE 
is the common source, and this might be read de, as W. and possibly Them., 
or diviszn 6 8é, as Simpl. Plutarchus Atheniensis apud Simpl. and Philop. took 
it to be. Simpl. 21, 35 obx as 6 pitdaodos cEnyetrat WAovrapyos, avridiarp@v Tov 
Adyov wpos Tov Tod mpdypatos, GAN eirav ry spew rijs dvriAuTioems eldos erat 
Kal Adyov, Trav 8& Adyov Tod rpdypatos eivai dyoi, rovréori 7rd cidos, Ka’ 6 eidorotetrat 
7 Opyn. émei dé cuvOeros 7 Gpyn, advdykn cai rév Adyov Kal Td Eidos év BAW dpav, e 
forac, ered) ré elvat a’r@ ovx dvev drAns. It appears to me that Simpl. represents 
our sentence by the words rév 8% Adyov rot wpdyparos cival gyno. If we turn 
this back from oblique to direct we get the text of Simpl. viz. 6 dé Adyos rod 
wpaypnatros. That Simpl. did not read eiSes is clear from his introduction of 
the word after rovréors. It would seem, then, that Plutarch, like Philoponus, 
explained “The one definition is the form, the other belongs to the thing,” 
i.e. not to the form, for Plutarch made the two clauses stand opposed. Simpl, 
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having precisely the same reading, explained rather differently, “The one 
definition is the form and the form belongs to the thing,” i.e. implies the 
cuvorov of which it is the form. Philop. 59, 15 wtmooriuréov eis re rov yap 
civéerpov cat els rov Sé, va Ff obras: 6 péev yap Tey épiopaoyv 6 Adyos éori Kal 7 
airia #rot rd eiSos Tov Gupou, 6 & érepos rod mpdypards €oriv Gpiopds, rovTécre THs 
otaias kat ras BAns. That is, Philop. would punctuate 6 pév ydp, Adyos: 6 dé, 
rou mpdyparos. He did not read cidos. The evidence of Them., it is true, is 
indecisive: (7, 32 H, 13, 18 Sp.) 6 pév yap Adyos tis épyns bpekis avrikuTrnoeas. 
dvdykyn Sé éyyiverOat rovro rb efdos év DAy To.ade* domep oikias 6 pev Tb eidos Kat 
rov eiSous rov Adyou arodldoo.v, xcré. Them. means “for the notion of anger is a 
desire of retaliation, but this form must be manifested in matter of a certain 
kind.” This does not prove that he had eiSos in the first clause, and in the 
second he may have simply substituted rodro ré e«idos for A.’s rotrov [sc. rév 
Adyov |, as he was quite justified in doing, for A. has in the preceding sentence 
(b 2) ré efSos Kal rdv Adyov. Whence did Them. get dpeéis dvrikvr7jeews in his first 
clause? Possibly from efSos (cf. b 2), but more probably from 6d No weight 
can be attached to Sophonias 8, 35 «ef yap dvdyxn rov Adyoy rovde Tov mpayparos 
év try rodde elva, for his rdvSe may replace (b 3) rotrov. There is no proof 
that he read efSos. If 8Se is right, A. means “for this (viz. desire of retalia- 
tion) is the notion of the thing,” i.e. of anger, 6d¢ being attracted to the 
gender of Adyos. This gives a satisfactory sense and avoids tautology. 
If we accept eiSos, the lectio facilior, the question arises, why should A. 
reiterate the identity of Adyos and eiSos which he had assumed already (403 a 25 
Adyot €vyvAot, b 2 7d eidos Kai Tov Adyov)? A. may have done so, being on occasion 
as pleonastic as he is elsewhere elliptical, but, if so, the text of all the Greek 
commentators was faulty in this place. Did A. write simply 6 pév yap Adyos rod 
wpadypatros (6 péev subject, Adyos predicate, the masculine pronoun again by 
attraction), and are 68 and eidos two divergent supplements to fill a non-existent 


gapr 
b3. rowdt, of a definite sort (not r7 ruvxoven), i.e. the appropriate matter, 
cf. 412 b II, 414 a 26 év...7H oixeia DAp. el tora, if it is to exist at all. 


A. uses ora, not yevnjoera, the form being eternal: AMetaph. 1044 b 21 émet 
& eva dvev yevérews cai POopas gori cai ovK gorw, oiov...cat Srws ra eld Kal ai 
popoai, cf. 1039b 26. But A. is not always consistent and freely uses éyyiyveoOa, 
émiyiyverOa: or simply yiyveoOa (e.g. Metaph. 1035a 5) of his immanent form. 
oixfas. House, like anger, admits of three definitions. The first, oxéraopa kodv- 
Tixov Oopas xré., is the definition card roy Adyor pdvov, corresponding to ayyeiov 
oxerragrixoyv Kxré. Of MezZaph. 1043a 16. It answers to dpets dvriAvmncews in the 
case of anger. The second, mentioning only the materials (stones, bricks and 
timber), answers to the ¢(éo1s rod mepi xapdiay alparos of 403a 31; while the 
third, only indicated in outline, is the one which A. accepts and to which he 
refers in b8 6 && aycboiv [sc. dpuCduevos], cf. Metaph. 1043a 14—19. The four 
causes of a house are specified Meztaph. 996b 6—8. For oixodomixy as (@) the 
form, cf. 1070 b 33; as (4) the efficient cause (ré xwovv) 1070b 29, Phys. Il. 4, 
196b 26. 

b 6. repos 8’, int. poower. 

b 6. é robros rd elB0s tvexa trwvd(, will give as definition the form residing 
in these, viz. in the materials aforesaid. The third definition takes account not 
only of the matter, év rovros, but of the form as well. It goes on to mention 
the “final cause” vexa rovdi “with a view to this or that end,” i.e. protection 
from the weather, Them. 7, 36 H., 13, 24 Sp. érepos & dudw avadraBev, ori 
oKxéracpa roovdit é€& vans rodode, Simpl. 22, 7 év évAouw Sndrady Kai AlGous 
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kal wAivOos Té eidos, rouréots TO oKérrarpa, mpocGeis Kal Td Tédos, Ered) év Tots 
rexvnrois Suoptora TO ov Evexa €x Tov eiSovs. Biehl’s omission of the comma after 
efoos is confirmed by this remark of Simplicius. The construction év rovrocs 
ro eldos in A.’s Greek hardly presents any difficulty. It differs from e.g. 429 b 14 
7dde é€v t@de Only in being object to @jae instead of subject to (unexpressed) 
éori. “Ev r@de there must be an attribute as well as éy ravros here. Compare 
the prepositional phrases with epi cited in zoze on 402 a 8 wep\ adrijy. 

b7. 6 dvoiues. Which of these three definitions is truly scientific as be- 
longing to @vorxy and therefore to be employed by the physicist ? rovrwy denotes 
those who define, asin br (like 6 pev...6 d€...€repos). The man who studies the 
concrete realities of the natural universe, natural bodies, sensible substances, 
things concrete of form and matter, is 6 guotxds. His yévos comprises ra €yovra év 
€aurois dpyny kwycews. In his treatment of them he will ignore neither the formal 
nor the material cause. The point is frequently urged by A., e.g. PAys. Il. 2, 
194a I12—27, 194b 9 sqq., Il. 7, 198 a 22 éwei & ai airia rérrapes, wept maw&v row 
guorxod eidévat, kat eis wadoas advdyav Td bid ri droddce huoixds, THY VAY, Td 
etdos, TO Kivngay, TO Ov &vexa, Epxerat Oé Ta Tpia eis Ev woAAdKIS’ TO pév yap Ti éoTL 
Kat TO o8 evexa ev éott, TO 8 GOev 7 kivnow mpGrov TO cidec ravtTd rovros. This last 
remark explains why here in De A. and in PAys. il. 2, 1.c., A. confines himself 
to insisting upon attention to the form as well as the matter. Mefaph. 1037414 
éwet Tpdiov Tivd THs Pvotxys Kat Sevrépas dirogodias Epyov 7 wept tras aicOnras 
ovcias Oewpia: ov yap povoy mepi rns UAns Sel yvwpifew rov duoikdyv, GNAG Kal rips 
Kara Tov Adyov, Kal waddov, Or again, he may adopt a threefold division, 
Phys. Ul. 7,198 a 31 Sore ro Sid Ti kal eis tv DAnv avdyovr. drodidora, kai eis 
TO Ti éoTt, Kal eis TO mpSTov Kivynocayv. wept yevéoews yap pddtora TovToy Toy 
rpémov ras airias oxorovot, ti pera Ti yiverat, kal ri wp&rov éroincey 7h Ti Erabe, 
Kal ovrws det ro eheEns. In Phys. Il. 9, 200 a 30—b4 A. returns to the twofold 
division of end and necessary condition, the former taking the place of form, 
the latter being identical with matter. This is also his standpoint in De Part. 
An. I. 1. 

b 8 # padAdXov. Here as often 4 introduces the writer’s answer to his own 
question, i.e. the solution of the problem which he tentatively proposes. This 
solution, however, frequently expresses the full strength of his conviction, so 
that the apparent modesty of the suggestion becomes a mere trick of style, 
like iows which, e.g. 402 a 23, under the veil of “perhaps” implies “ beyond all 
doubt.” Similarly # thus used ceases to be interrogative (“or shall we rather 
say?”) and tends to become frankly affirmative. Jad. Ar. 312 b 57 quoniam 
# solennis est particula in altero membro interrogationum disiunctivarum idque 
alterum membrum plerumque ad affirmationem vergit, inde factum esse videtur, 
ut saepissime, ubi # usurpatur non antecedente priore interrogationis membro 
a mdtepov exordiendo, interrogationis natura fere delitescat eaque enunciatio 
respondentis potius et modeste affirmantis, quam quaerentis esse videatur. 
itaque exposita aliqua dzopia eius Avors per particulam # induci solet. This 
usage is stereotyped in the treatise entitled from its contents Prodlems, where 
dia ri introducing the problem is regularly followed by 7 67: introducing the 
solution. Cf. also Pol. 1338b 1 where, as Mr Newman says, instead of 47 padAov 
modeste affirmantis we expect dAAd or dAAd paAAov (but ddd has preceded). 

b 8 6 € dphot=6 dudw radra TH bpm ovvtideis, Cf. Phys. I. 3, 186 b 34 
kai xa@’ of duce, kat éxdrepov cai rd éx rovrav Aeyéoba, Metaph. 1043 a 18 of & 
apde raira cuvridévres thy Tpitny Kal Ti ék TovTav ovciay [sc. héyovow]. One 
might be tempted to think that the subject to be supplied was épos, which 
is grammatically impossible if we consider b 7 rotray (cf. b 1), b 8 dyvodp, to 
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say nothing of b 7, 8,9 6 wepi xré. compared with b 13 rexvirys, 15 6 pa@nyarexéds, 
16 6 mp@ros Piddcodos. It is, however, the definitions and not their authors 
that are really under comparison, and Simplicius is therefore justified in ex- 
plaining the meaning thus, 22, 9 Gsaxpivas 87 Tovs dpous Cnret Aoumdyv, Tis éx 
ToUrwyv 6 uotkds, Kal éyxpive: eva rov €& apdow. For the carelessness of 
expression cf. Cic. De Feu. 11. § 44 Cum Epicuro autem hoc plus est negotii, 
quod e duplici genere voluptatis coniunctus est, i.e. Epicurus defines the 
summum bonum so as to include under it two kinds of pleasure ; what Cicero 
says is, “Epicurus is a compound of two kinds of pleasure.” It is just possible 
that if A. had taken the trouble to complete the sentence it would have run 
6 €& dugoiv riv olkiavy os cuvertdcay dpi(duevos: but with his love of brevity 
and ad sensu7m construction dy is the more natural supplement. 

b 9. éxelvwy 8%, the other two, the proposers of the imperfect definitions 
which give (1) the form without the matter, (2) the matter without the form. 
Is there a branch of science or of enquiry to which one or other of these 
imperfect definitions is appropriate? In other words, what science, if any, treats 
of either (1) the form of concrete things, neglecting the matter, or (2) the 
matter, neglecting the form? There seems no direct answer, unless we suppose 
that, question (1) being dropped, (2) is answered in the clause b 9 # otk éo7t... 
# X@ptord, a view which Philop. favours, 60, 28-—31. We have instead, b 1o—r6, 
four branches of enquiry distinguished. The first three, viz. physics, the pro- 
ductive arts and sciences, mathematics, when they define, certainly include both 
Adyos and UaAy in the definition. But not allin the same way, and the difference in 
the mode is referred to the different degrees in which “the things are separable 
from the matter,” cf. 429 b 21 sq. With 403 b 7—16 it is instructive to compare 
429 b 10—22, 431 b 12—I19. q ovK tom. See on b 8 } padror. 

bIo. ra wdOy...7) Xwptord, the inseparable properties of matter which are 
not even regarded for purposes of study as separable: secondary maiter is 
meant, éoydrn vAn, iam formata materia, like the stones, bricks and mortar of 
b 5: tAn is used in the same sense throughout the discussion of yéveous in 
Metaph. Z., cc. 7—9. Legebatur 10 ra ph yoprord, pnd’ Ff xwpiord, et recte 
Trend. observavit requiri potius rd pn xywpiord, 7 Te ja) yoplora. At non hoc 
voluit Aristoteles. Deleta virgula et grammatica ratio constat et philosophica. 
Dicit enim hoc: ov« €ore tis 6 wept Ta 7TaOn THs VANS aywplioTa bvra pnd’ 7} yYoplora 
THY émioxeiy srosovpevos, ‘ne ita quidem quatenus separabiles sunt,’ hoc est 
quatenus generales sunt: genus enim a rebus singulis ywpifera: vel quod nos 
dicimus abstrahitur (Torst.). (Bonitz however, /zd. Ar. 539 a 38, classes 
this with other passages where od or p prefixed to a whole sentence 
negatives one particular word in it: he explains un 7 yepiora by Kat F pi 
xepirra.) Some generalisation there must be in any science, and bri rouvdi, 
rotauTns imply as much. Cf. Metaph. 1033 b 22 GdAd rd rowvde onpaiver, rdde Se 
kai wpiopévov ovK Eativ, 981 a 10 Totoiade Kar Eidos év adopiabetar, 1060 b 20 rév 
ka@odou kai Tov rorovdi dist. rdde Te Kal ywpiordv. The force of the limiting # with 
a negative prefixed can be easily understood from the following parallels, all - 
from Metaph. M. 3: 1078 a 14 ovSerépa yap 7 Bus fF hwvi) Oewpei, a 26 oO F 
dvOpwros 08” 7 ddiaiperos, GAN’ F orepedy, a 2 ef cupBéBynKev aloOnra etva bv éori 
[int. 7 yewperpial, uy dors 8 9 aiobnrd, “if the attribute of being perceptible by 
sense belongs to the objects with which geometry deals, but geometry does 
not deal with them gzdé perceptible by sense,” 1077 b 22 py 7 9é aicOnra, GAN 
7 rowadi, b 28 ody F Kwotmeva, GX’ 7 odpara udvoy, b 19 ox F S€ rowadra. Cf. also 
1036a 11 vonrn dé [vAn] 7 ev tots aicOnrois brdpyovera ay) H aicOnra. 

bio. GAN 6 hvorxds. The relation of the clause beginning thus to the 
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preceding is, I think, misunderstood by Them. (8, 4—6 H., 14, 4-—6 Sp.), Simpl. 
(22, 27—-29), Trend. (p. 174), who interpret as if A.’s meaning were “no one, 
except the physicist, treats of the inseparable properties belonging to natural 
bodies and to sensible matter and treats them as inseparable: quae a materia 
separari non possunt (ra wy xwpiord, MJetaph. 1026a 19, 25 sqq.) ea sunt ipsa 
illa, quae physicus, qui qualis sit qualis corporis natura inquirit, exploranda 
sumit (Trend.). But Torstrik has shown a better way of taking the words ré pi 
xXepiora pnd 7 xwpiora: see last note. According to him,- the physicist is 
excluded from this clause because, though dealing with ra py yopiord, he treats 
of them 7 ywpeora when he generalises about them. 

b II. rod rotovdl cdparos kal THs Tovaitys tAns. Of a body of the given 
kind and of the matter implied therein. Physics treats of bodies regarded as 
in motion or capable of motion: in order that they may be in this sense @uotka 
c@uara they must have a certain kind of matter, viz. the matter conditioned by 
this requirement. Cf. AZefaph. 1077 b 22—24, 30—32; P&ys. Il. 2, 193 b 35— 
194 a 15, 194 b 7—9, 9—13. It is owing to the contingent character of their 
matter that, strictly speaking, neither definition nor demonstration is applicable 
to particular physical substances: Metaph. 1039 b 27—31, 1036a 2—9. The 
terms gvorxdy cua, dvotxy vAn (412 a 12, 403 b 17) convey no information, 
when the province of physics is what we are defining. All natural bodies can 
be described by such attributes as xcivyrdyv, aicOyrév, trccov (cf. Bonitz ad 
Metaph. 1026 a 3). If any single adjective could replace roratrns it would be 
kuntys. Cf. AMetaph. 1069 a 36 sq., 1036 a Io, 1026.a 12, 1026 a2sq. It must 
be wider than yevynrns cai POapris, ALetaph. 1042 b 5 sq., cf. 1069 b 25 sq. 
All natural bodies are self-moved or have in them an inherent principle of 
motion and rest (De A. 412b 16 sq., Metaph. 1025 b 20 sq.); this serves to dis- 
tinguish them from the products of art. From the objects of mathematics, again, 
they can be distinguished, in that, whereas the latter, e.g. the circle or the line, 
can be defined apart from the particular matter in which they are found, natural 
bodies are concrete of form and matter and incapable of definition apart from 
the particular matter belonging to them. A.’s favourite phrase for such a con- 
crete thing is rdéde év r@de, the particular form residing in particular matter, 
cf. 429 b 13 4 yap cap& ot avev Tis VANS, GAN Sorep rd cysdv, rdéde ev rede. 
The matter as well as the form of flesh is relatively determinate. rd otpdy 
is not rd KotAov wherever found, but only év pwi. The subject-matter of physics 
is less capable of independent existence than the subject-matter of mathe- 
matics, PAys. II. 2, 193 b 36 sq. ra yap huoikd xwpifovow Arrov évra yepiorTa TSv 
pa@nparikav, as may be seemif we attempt to define either the subject-matter 
or its attributes in physics and in mathematics respectively. For the several 
mathematical objects will be defined as incapable of motion (Le. change, €orat 
dvev xivynoeos i.e. dxivnra]l), but not so the objects of physics, 194.a 5 oapé de 
Kat doroby Kxal avO@paros ovKért, GAAd Tatra Somep pis ory GAN ody as Td Kap- 
mvAov Aéyerat. They are concrete things, like flesh and bone and man, and 
imply a particular matter as oydrns implies pis. This is very clearly explained 
Metaph. 1025 b 28—1026a 7: I will merely cite b 34 ef 89 wavra ra votxa 
dpolws TS TYtd Adyovrat, oiov pis, 6POarpds, rpdcamoyv, cdpé, GaTovy, ddws (aor, 
pvrrov, pita, Protds, Stas Purdy, where the sentence beginning «i 67 expresses 
the writer’s own conviction. The fullest explanation of concrete things as ra 
ovx adrAa GAG ovvdedvacpéva is to be found Mefaph. 1030 b 14-1031 a 14, 
1032 a 20 dmavra dé rd yryvdpeva f hice 7} réxun fyer DAnvs duvardy yap kat 
eivat Kai py etvae ExacTov avr@y, Toito & dori y éExdor@ vAn. Kadddrov de «kai 
€& od iow cai Kad? & dicis: Td yap yeyvdpevov Fye Hiow, olov gurdv jj 
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Cgov- Kat bp’ ov, } Kara Td eiSos Aeyopévyn Pvows 7 Gpoetdns: atrn & év addq- 
dvOpwros yap avOpwmrov yevug. ota pev oty yiyverar ta yeyvopeva Oia rHv 
dio, 1034a 5 ro & Gray #dn 7d Toidvde cidos ev raicde rais cap§i Kal dorois 
KadXias cai Swxpdtys: cai érepov pév Sia rhv tAnv, érépa ydp, TavTo dé r@ iden 
dropov yap rd cides. Cf. 1036 b3 ofov rd rod dvOparov eidos aici ev capi 
datvera: kai darots Kal rots rovovras péperw- Gp” ovv Kal €ari ravra pépy Tov etdous 
kal rod Adyou; 4 ot, GAN Gry, GAA bia Td py Kal én’ ArAov ervyiyverOa aduva- 
Todmev xwpica. eel Sé todro Soxei pev evdéyxerOa, Gdnrov Sé wore, aropoioi 
rives HOn Kal emt rod KvKAov Kal TOU Tprya@vou, Bs ov mpoonKov ypappats cpifer Oar 
Kal TG guvexel, GAA mdvta ratra dpolws AéyerOat woavel odpKes i} doTa TOU 
dvO@pamov Kai yadKds Kai AiGos rod avdpidvros, 1035 al ei ovv dori rd pév An Td 
& cides ro 8 ex rovt@v, Kal ovaia # Te UAn Kal Td eidos Kat TO ek TovTaY, oT pév 
ds Kal » DAN pépos tuvds A€éyerar, fats D as ov, GAN EE dy 6 rov eidovs Adyos. oto 
Tis pev KotAdryTos ovK éoTs pépos 7 oapE (adrn yap 7 VAn éd’ fs yiyverat), THs Se 
oudtnros wépos (SC. 7 odpé), 20. 25—28 boa pev ody cuverdnppéva Td eidos Kal 7 
tAn éariv, otov Ts cysdv } 6 yaAKods KUKAOS, TalTa pév POeiperai eis TadTa Kal wépos 
avTov 7 VAn, 1036 b 22 86 cal rd wdvr’ dvdyew ovrw kal addaipeiv rv tAnv Tepiep- 
you: eva yap tows rd0° év rQd eoriv, } @dt radi exorra, 26. 28 aicOnrov ydp Ti Td 
(gov, kal dvev kwhoews ovK Cot dpioacOat, d:6 ob Gvev rdy pepdy éysvTov ras. 

b 12. Sea 8 pa 7 Toradra, i.e. doa Sé uy) Oewpetrar 7 TOU ToLoVdL O@paTos Kal 
Ths TotavTns vAns Epya cal wdOn. Legebatur [apud Bekkerum et Trend.] 6adca 
dé py) 7 Towadra: scripsimus doa dé py 7 Tovatra, et doa quidem ex codice E, 7 
vero ex Simplicio: (22, 30), wy 7 To.atra, rovréoTs my Hf Xopiord: quae inter- 
pretatio, etsi falsa est, de eo quod legerit Simplicius dubitationem non relinquit. 
Ceterum e scriptura unciali HI modo 7 modo #7 factum est (Torst.). The text of 
Simpl., as given by Hayduck, is (22, 30): émdoa b€ pi) Ff rowaitra, dddos| rouréore 
LI) 7 ax@piora, GAd’ es xwptorad, GAdos, but this does not affect Torst.’s argument. 

b 13. mepl tdv petv. Philoponus 64, 2 sq. and Sophonias 9, 3 explain rwédv 
as particulars and Torstrik inclined to the same view, though he was aware 
that, to make this meaning clear, the article rév before rivdv is required. 
There seems no reason why za@ayv should not be understood. It is quite true 
that the physician is concerned with the individual patient (A@etadh. 981 a 15— 
24), but it is also true that health and disease are accidents, not essential 
properties, of a natural body, and the physician studies them solely in order 
that he may substitute health for disease. Hence in his case rwwév=such as can 
be produced by vots, réxyvn or Svvajus and not, unless it be dzé rabroydrov, by 
matter left to itself (AZetaph. 1032 b 21—26). Similarly with the carpenter, but 
the properties which he seeks to impart to his materials are even more plainly 
adventitious and artificial, such as could not have been even spontaneously 
produced. Cf. AZetaph. Z., c. 9 throughout, also c. 7, especially 1032 a 32—b 26, 
Them. 8, 11—17 H., 14, 13—-22 Sp. The close connexion between the practical 
science of medicine and theoretical physics is emphasised De Sensu 1. 436a 
27—b I. vexvitns apparently represents any of the constructive arts and 
sciences in which human intelligence, imitating nature, works for an end. See 
note on 406 a Iq. 

bi4. trav 8 pr xopiordv pév, sc. waddv: the genitive being, like b13 rw», 
governed by zepi: or possibly, the preposition being forgotten, the genitive is 
simply one of relation. That none of the objects of mathematics have inde- 
pendent existence is fully established JMJefaph. M., cc. 2, 3. Ch 431 b 15 ra 
paOnparika ov Kexwpiopéva Os KEexywpliopéva voeEl. 7] St pay Tovotrou odparos, 
but not considered as properties of the concrete body to which they belong. 
Before the mathematician can treat of them he must by abstraction separate 
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them from their concrete surroundings. It matters not whether the sphere be 
made of brass or of some other material, nor what its size or its position, JZezaph., 
1036 a 31—b 3. Hence the objects of mathematics, e.g. the geometer’s circles 
and spheres, are not sensible but intelligible objects: that is, though they have 
matter, it is intelligible and not sensible matter, Metaph. 1036.a 2—12, 1036b 32 
—1037a 5: voyrh vAn=7 év rots aicOntois trdpxovea pif ato Oynrd, olov ra paOnpa- 
Tukd (1036a 11), quae, licet sit in rebus sensibilibus, tamen non eatenus in iis est, 
quatenus sunt sensibiles (Bonitz ad /oc.), e.g. quantity and extension, woody and 
cuveyés. Thus the geometer’s circle and sphere cease to be objects of physics, 
whereas the circle or sphere in brass is a natural body which both physicist 
and artist study, but under different aspects: and, as with every other such 
body, its notion or definition must take into account its particular matter, 
Metaph. 1033 a 4 6 8) yadkovs Kixdos tyes év T@ Ady@ THY UAnv. Contrast the 
definition of the sphere given by the geometer 1033 b 14 rd €k Tov péoou oxjpa 
trov, which ignores sensible matter. 

b 15. &#€ ddatpérens. Sud. Ar. 126b 16 ddaipeois ‘abstractio logica.’ ra 
é€& dbaipécews Aeydueva, eae notionis culusque partes, quae cogitatione separari 
possunt (Waitz). Ita praecipue res mathematicae significantur. De Cae@. Ill. I, 
299 a 15 Ta pev €& adatpécews AdyeoOa Ta pabnparixd, ta S€ Guorka €x mpoo- 
Géocews, Metaph. 1061 a 28—b 3. See Bonitz ad Mefaph. 982 a 27. Cf. De A. 
429 b 18 sq., 431 b 12 sqq., 432a 5 Sq., where ra év ddatpéoe dvra (Acyomeva) are 
the objects of mathematics. The opposite of é& dpaipécews is éx mpocbécews, 
Metaph. 1077 b 10 éx mpocbécews yap TO Aevk@> G6 Aeveds GvOpwmos Aéyerat, for 
by determination, through white, arises the concept of “white man.” See 
Bonitz ad loc. (p. 533): per ro Aevxdv, quod additur ad hominem, exsistit homo 
albus. By é&, “in consequence of,” is expressed the process by which the 
abstract notion is attained: we take away or leave out of account certain marks 
or attributes and fix attention upon those which remain, e.g. the geometer dis- 
regards all sensible properties, weight, hardness, heat, etc. and regards the 
things with which he is dealing solely as quantities and as continuous (1061 a 32 
pévoy Sé€ Karadelre Té mogdyv Kai ovvexyés) and investigates solely the properties 
that belong to them as such (kal ra wdOn ra rovreyv 7 wood éort kali ovvexi, 
kal ov xa@? érepdv ri Gewpel). 

bI5.  S& Kexwptopéva, so far as they have a separate existence mapa 
Ta xaQ éxaora, mapa ras aicO@nras otoias. Cf 431 b 18 Trav Keywpirpévor To, 
Metaph. 1026 a 16 4 S€ wpary [procodia] cai wept xoptora cal dkivynta. Cf. 
1026 a 27—-30 ef pév ovv pn éoti tis Erépa otcia mapa Tras diaoe cuverrynKvias 7 
uoixn ay ein mparn émiotnpn. ef S eor{ tis ovoia dkivnros, altn mporépa Kal 
prrocopia rparn. In Metaph. 996 a 15 xexopiopévar rdv aicOnrdy and évumdp- 
yovoa év trovras are alternative and mutually exclusive determinations of otoias 
as applied to mathematicals. J7efaph. 10394 7 H yap évredéxera yopife. Hence 
that of which First Philosophy treats is évreAeyeiqa dy or rather évredéyesa (cf. 
Metaph. 1074a 33 GAN boa adprOu@ aoddd, trAnv exe. els yap Adyos Kat 6 adrés 
qohAdv...7do S€ ri Hw efvar ovK exec VAnv Td mp@rov- évrehéxeca ydp), whereas of 
sensible substance we are told 1040b 5 r&y Soxovody eiva ovotav ai mXeciorat 
Suvdpes eioi, rd re pdpia Tov Cdwv (oddev yap Kkeyopiopévoy altar éoriv: drav Se 
xopirO7, Kal réTe SvTa os VAN wavra, Kal yj Kai wip Kai dnp xré.). In Io41a8 
First Philosophy is said to be zrepi éxeivns ris otoias Aris eori Kexwptopévy Tov 
aicOnraéyv ovary, i.e. 7 axivynros ovcia of A., cc. 6—I0, cf. 1069 a 33, 1073 a 22—b 3, 
also 1041 a 9—II, 27-——3]1. 

bi16. érayiréov. Cf Hth. Nic. 1100 a 31 GAN’ eraviréoy él rd wrpdérepoy amo~ 
pnéév. Similarly Metaph. 993 a 26 éravéd oper wdduv, 1038b 1, Bth. ic. 10974 15. 
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b 16. S0ev & Adyos, sc. peréBn probably. The words recur JJetaph. 
wooo b g<. Cf. Eth. Nic. 1097 a 24 peraBaivev 84 6 Aoyos eis TavToy adixrat, 
1144 b 25 sq., Pol. 1335 a 4 SOev dpxdpevor Sedpo peréBynyev, 1284 b 35- 
Similarly Plato saepe, e.g. Crat. 438 A émavéAOapev 89 wddw ddev dedpo peré- 
Bynyev. The point from which the digression started would seem to be 403 b9Q, 
but it may be the first introduction of 6 q@uotxds 403a 27. At all events A, 
re-states somewhat more explicitly his proposition 403 a 25 ra wan Adyot EvvdAoi 
elow. 

bI7 ra wdOy...18 Ldov. The verb to be supplied is probably tadpyxer, rdbos 
eivar (ris Wuy7s) being equivalent to (r7 Wux7) trdpyev. The precise meaning 
of dydpiora is defined by the clause b 19 xal ovy...€mimedov, “ inseparable and 
yet not in the same way as line and surface are inseparable”: that is, while the 
affections of the soul are inseparable {belong to it as mseparable] from the 
animal body, at the same time they do not belong to it as mathematical objects, 
line and surface, belong to their tzroxeiueva (viz. the sensible things from which, 
though inseparable in fact, they are abstracted in thought). This qualification 
is necessary, because above (403 a 12—17) the affections of the soul were, for 
a special purpose, compared with the straight line as being inseparable from 
body. The fuller discussion which follows and the digression (403 a 27—b 16) 
have shown that this is not the whole account of the matter, and that the 
physicist’s treatment of soul differs from the mathematician’s treatment of line 
and surface. By ras huoixys vAns rév (awv is meant the body of the animal. 
Cf. 403 a 16 mwdvra eivae perd odparos, 403 b 3 év VAN roiadi, b 11 arav@ Goa 
Tov rotovd: wwparos Kal Tis rova’rns Vans. It might be glossed by rijs aicOnris 
vans. So Them. 8 33 H., 15, 14 Sp. éAéyouev Sé Sri ra wadyn ris Wuxns 
axapirra THs huoixns DAns rav Cdwv dori, cai ody Somep ypaypnyv xal évimedor 
TO Adyw Suvardy droariaa THs broxeévyns tAns, oUr@ kal Ovpdy cai PdBov, ddA& 
Sei rovs Spous robrovs cupmdéxea Oa Tots wadhnpaot Tow caparos, Simpl. 23, 18—30. 
As to the text, I am not satisfied to follow E blindly (see critical notes): otre 
followed by kai ovx seems very questionable. In dywpiora we have the general 
sense, even if the precise form of the sentence cannot be recovered. My own 
suggestion ovre...cvre...xal ox Is not very unlike De Paré. An. Iv. 14, 697b 16 as 
ovx dy Bovis otre wérara: perewmpiCdmevos, Kal Ta wrepad ov xpnoiwa mpbs mrjow. 

b 18. 1 8x rowd0’ tardpxe, Gupss Kal ddBos. These words tend to define 
the affections of the soul and might perhaps have been introduced immediately 
after b 17 THs Wuyxjs. The expression is unusually precise and full. But cf. 
Metaph. 1078 a 5 modkdad S€ oupBéBnxe xa’ airad trois mpdypacw 7 éxaorov 
brdpxe. Tv Towtrwv, €rei xat 7 Onru 7rd Cov Kat # dppev, (dia wdOn éoriv. 
A. is more often content to omit the verb as above 403 a 12 sq., b 10 7) xwptord, 
b 12 7 roatra and elsewhere ro év 7 Ov, 7d dreipov F dmrepov. Pol. 1275 a 37 
oudéy ari, 7 Tovavra, T6 Kowdv. For 7 87 Simplicius reads # ye and this is the 
reading of U, but 67, in Eucken’s words: vim relativi tantum urguet ‘welcher 
eben,’ ‘welcher gerade.’ Cf. Ath. Nic. 1158a 10 & 57 pdrsor’ eivar SoKnel Hidrced, 
Metaph. 1032 a 19, 986 a 13 GAX’-0d 8) ydpww érepxdueBa, 1000 b 9 GAN Sbev 57 6 
Adyos, ToUTd ye Gavepdy, where 67 and ye each have their proper meaning : 
Pol. 1278 b 38, 1295 b 36 sq., with Newman’s notes; Eucken De Part. Usu, 
Pp. 43. Oupds cai PdBos recall the longer list a 17, 18 from which they are taken 
as typical instances. They stand here exactly as they stood there in apposition 
to ra way. Simplicius 23, 24 explains the words thus: ra rosaidra mdOn, Ovpdv 
Aéyo kai ddBov xai ra Gpoia, a pndé e& ddaipérews, Sorep yoapuy Kat émlaedov, 
émivoeiaOae Sivara, avev THs Urns, os Kad ToLadra cuvedeAkdueva THY DAnv, kat 
ovx &omep 76 émimedov Gvev row xadkovd Kal 6Aws rod dvririmov. rd pev yap 
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émimedoy @s TO KotAov Exer Gvev puvds émvoovpevov, 6 S€ Gupds as Td oipdv: Td yap 
Tipov 7 év piv KotAdTHS, OS 7 Gpyr Gpekis avriAuTNcEews ev tH Cécer TOU wept Kapdiay 
aiparos. 

b 19. Kal ovy...érimeSov. Has affectiones a corpore separari non posse, 
(ait A.) nec tamen ut lineam et planum sese habere ; quae quidem ubi exstant, 
materiae adhaerent, sed quarum natura, materia posthabita (é& adacpécews) 
mente quasi ab oculis revocata, cognoscitur: in illarum affectionum vi et 
natura corpus in numerum venire (Trend.). The inseparable matter in which 
his objects are presented to the mathematician is wholly indifferent, whether 
e.g. the line is drawn in sand, or presented as the edge of a brass ruler. But 
to the biologist the particular sensible matter is all-important: that of which he 
treats is analogous to o«pdy not to coiAov. Alter the matter, and a hand or an 
eye in marble or wood ceases to be a hand or eye at all except equivocally (éne- 
vupows); the épya cat ma$n of soul can only be studied in living animals when 
dpa rovros waoxe: Tt TO cpa. Mr Shorey neatly sums up as follows (4._//. PA. 
Vol. XXII. p. 152): “The wd@n, gua such; Le. gua,e.g. Gupds and ddBos, are 
axopiora, inseparable even in thought from their material embodiment, and not 
like the line which, gza line, is separable in thought from physical matter.” 


CHAPTER II. 


The first chapter has introduced to our notice in a somewhat tentative and 
summary fashion the problems and the method of psychology as conceived by 
A. Before going on to his own exposition, he devotes the remainder of the first 
book to a review and criticism of the received opinions on the subject. Sucha 
critical review forms a part of many Aristotelian treatises, the best known 
instances being the first book of the ‘Metaphysics and the second book of the 
Poilttics, and is often of the highest value alike for the information given as to 
the views of other philosophers and for the insight thus afforded into the founda- 
tions of his own constructive theory and the interdependence of its parts. Ina 
subject so obscure and difficult as the present it is not to be expected that much 
can be gathered from the general body of current opinions usually designated 
évdoéa, to which he frequently appeals in a popular treatise like the Vicomachean 
Ethics (403b 25 sq., 29 sq., 404b 17, 28, 405 a 28, b25, 26sqq.). Even cita- 
tions from the poets and remarks of men eminent in other departments of life 
yield very little (404 a 29 sq., 410b 27 sq., 411 a 8). The opinions stated and 
criticised belong almost without exception to the philosophic schools of his 
predecessors. The great physicists of the fifth century—Democritus, Empe- 
docles, Anaxagoras,—on the one hand, and on the other Platonism as presented 
in the Ztszaeus, and again as taught by A.’s own fellow-pupil and personal 
friend Xenocrates in the contemporary Academy, receive the fullest treatment, 
while the theory of harmony, familiar to us from the pages of the Phaedo, a 
theory which at first sight bears a remarkable likeness to that of the ente- 
lechy, is also singled out for discussion and refutation (407 b 27 sqq.). Slight 
attention is bestowed upon other thinkers: certain Pythagoreans (404 a 18), 
Thales (405 a 19), Diogenes of Apollonia (405 a 21), Heraclitus (405 a 25), 
Alcmaeon (405 a 29), Hippon (405 b 2), Kritias (405b 6): but their contribu- 
tions are obviously regarded as unimportant by comparison, and even the claim 
of Alcmaeon, Hippon, and Critias to rank as philosophers is doubtful. 
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A. makes some attempt to classify the divergent theories before him (403 b 
25 sqq., 405b 11, 409b 19). Starting with the common opinion that both the 
motion and the perception of living creatures are due to soul, the various 
theories may roughly be classified according as they emphasise the one or the 
other of these functions. In the former case, soul is described as the most 
mobile of things, as by the Atomists, who identified it with heat, both fire and 
soul owing their mobility to the small size and spherical shape of their com- 
ponent atoms. If, however, perception and knowledge be taken as the pre- 
eminent functions of soul, and if it be further admitted that like knows like, it 
follows that soul is a compound of the elements which go to make the world. 
Under these two heads (1) the most mobile substance and (2) the primary 
element or (if there be more than one such) a compound ofthe primary elements, 
there is room for a wide diversity of opinions, for the most mobile substance 
may be taken to be material, e.g. fire, or immaterial, e.g. a self-moving number, 
whilst both the number and nature of the primary element or elements has been 
notoriously open to discussion. There is no general agreement whether they 
are one or many, corporeal or incorporeal. Sometimes the two views‘are com- 
bined. Sometimes the substance declared to be soul would seem to have been 
selected because of the fineness of its particles, so that, if not indeed actually 
incorporeal, it would appear such in comparison with grosser matter. Hence 
we have another head (3) the incorporeal, and virtually incorporeal. As a 
general rule, there is a close affinity between the views of various philosophers 
regarding the elements of the universe and the composition of the soul. In this 
respect, however, Anaxagoras forms a notable exception. 

Inc. 2 A.’s attitude is for the most part expository, except that in 405 b 19— 
23 an objection is raised to the theory of Anaxagoras. The fact is that he is in 
partial sympathy with the views expressed under each of the three main heads 
under which he arranges his predecessors. He holds that soul is (1) cevyrixdy, 
(2) yrwpirrixdv, and (3) do®paroyv. His quarrel is with the one-sided way in 
which these various characteristics of soul have been presented and with the 
inadequacy of all the formulae hitherto devised for their expression. Thus as 
regards (1) he agrees that soul is xuvyricdy but denies that it is cevotvpevoy (see 
c. 3); as regards (2) he combats the inference that, because soul is that which 
knows, it must therefore be compounded of the elements of the things which it 
knows (see 409b 19 sqq.). Similarly the theories which at first sight would 
seem to make the soul incorporeal are found upon examination (see I., c. 4) to be 
vague or inconclusive. For contributions to a better understanding of A.’s own 
positive view we mayrefer to other later criticisms, e.g. 407 b 13, 408 a 34—-b 29, 
4II a 24 sqq. 

403 b 20—404b 8. Introduction to the critical review of previous 
opinions on the subject. Motion and perception, the primary characteristics of 
living things, have been taken to be the primary characteristics of soul, and 
motion has been taken to imply mobility (§ 1—2) e.g. by Democritus and 
Leucippus (§ 3), by certain Pythagoreans (§ 4), and by Anaxagoras. But there is 
a difference between Democritus and Anaxagoras. The former identifies intelli- 
gence with life, vots with Wvy7, the latter is not so clear. He appears some- 
times to distinguish them, as when he makes intelligence the final cause of 
the universe, sometimes to confound them, as when he attributes intelligence 
to even the humblest of living things (§ 5). 

The important part which the conception of motion played in all previous 
speculation is fully recognised by A. Among other passages we may refer to 
Phys. VU. 9, 265 b 17—266a 5. There he starts with the remark that all who 
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have treated of motion (xiyyois) agree in considering spatial motion, dopd, as the 
primary motion. Their first principles are causes of spatial motion. This is 
exemplified by those who explained qualitative change by means of combination 
and separation (probably the Ionians), by Empedocles, whose Love and Strife 
bring about motion in space, and by Anaxagoras and by the Atomists. The 
other kinds of change (xivnows) they attribute not to the primary elements or 
principles of things, but to the compounds to which they give rise. So, too, 
with those who introduce condensation and rarefaction to explain change. 
A. then continues 265 b 32 ére d5€ mapa rovrovs of thy Wuyxijy airiay mowovvres 
Kivnoews” TO yap avTd éauvTd Kivodv apxiy ecival act Tav Kivoupévar, Kuvet dé 
TO (Mov Kal may TO Eu uxov thy Kata Térov éauvTd Kivyoww. Kal Kupiws O€é Kiveto Out 
papev pdvoy rd Kivotpevoy xara témov: av & npepy pev ev T@ att@, avEdynra & Fj 
PGivy 7} drAXovovpevov ruyxdvn, 7H Kiveto Oat, dwrA@s Sé KweicGa ot Gapev. “And 
SO, again, with those who make the soul the cause of movement. For they say 
that the self-movent gives rise to motion in things which are moved. The 
animal and indeed every thing which has life moves itself with local movement, 
And movement in the proper sense of the term denotes only local movement. 
If a thing, while remaining at rest in the same place, grows or decays or under- 
goes qualitative change [i.e. by sense-perception], we say that it moves in a 
certain respect, but not that it moves absolutely.” 

b 20 Gpa Staropodvras...22 cuvpraparapBdvev, Properly draropeiv = dcép- 
xecOae tras amopias, Ind. Ar. 187 b 11. It is one of A’s canons that the 
complete enumeration of difficulties is an indispensable preliminary to their 
solution. The implication is, not only must we state the problems but we must 
also take into consideration the attempts of our predecessors to solve them. 
The problems have been stated 402a 23 sqq- The review of previous opinions 
goes on to the end of the book. In the Metaphysics, the first book contains the 
review of previous speculation, while a comprehensive statement of dzopiat 
follows in Book i111 (B). The most explicit account of this procedure by stating 
received opinions and discussing difficulties is found in 27%. Mic. 1145 b 2 det 8," 
éowep éri trav dddkwv, ridévras Ta Hawdpeva Kat mp@tov Staropnaavtas ovT@ 
Secxvivas pddiora peyv mdvra ra évboka wept ratvra ra wan, ei S€ pH, TA wieloTa xa 
kupt@rata* éayv yap unTai re Ta OvoXEPH Kal KaTradeimnra Ta evOoka, Sedevypévov 
dy ein ixavads. Cf. De Cael. Il. 13, 294b 6—13. For evropew cf. AMetaph. 
993 a 25—27 and especially 995 a 27—b 4. cuptraparkapBdavey ie. (Them. 8, 
39 H., 15, 22 Sp.) xotwwvots ovpmapadaBeir cis oxepiv. Cf. ALefaph. 987 a2 éx 
ey ovv Ta&yv eipnuévayv cal mapa Tay curyndpevkdrav fon To Adyo godév rocavra 
wapeAnpaper. 

b 23. O1rws Ta pév kados elpnpéva xré. This statement of the end in view is 
almost stereotyped. Cf. Pol. 1260b 32 sqq. va 76 r GpOs Exov 6PO7 Kai rd 
xpnousov, ére S€ rd Cnreiv re wap atras Erepov py Sox mdvras eivac copiter Oa 
Boviopéver, GAAG did 7d pet) KAADS Cxew TavTas ras viv Urapyxovaas (sc. rodrreias], 
Sia rotro tavrnv Sox@pev ériBarécba thy wéGodov, Metaph. 983 b I spas Se 
mapaddBopey Kat rovs mpérepov Hpay eis érioxeyiy Tov dvrwv éXOdvras...b5 7 yap 
érepdv tt yévos etpyoouey aitias, 7 Tails viv Aeyopévars pGdAov morevoopuey (cf. 993 a 
II sqq., 1073 b IoO—1I7). el Sé ru pr} KadAds, SC. elpnrat. 

b 24. dpxy St rijs {yTiWjrews, sc. dori. A more impersonal mode of state- 
ment than “we begin,” cf. Pol. 1274 b 32 r@ wept wodcreias emirKxorovrtt... 
oxyedov mpary oKxéyis rept wodews idetv, 1325 b 35 apxy THyv Aoitrav eireiv, De 
Long. Vit. 464 b 21 adpxy dé ris oxéews dvayxaia mp@rov €x Tov Suazropncat rept 
avTar. 

b 25. tra pddvora SoKxotvd’ trdpxeav airy Kata diow. By what is called 
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hyperbaton pd\ora has been separated from card dvow trdpxewv with which it 
is to be taken and prefixed to Soxodvra with which it has nothing todo. Cf. for 
another glaring instance rv kara rémov éavtd xivnoww, Phys. 266a I cited p. 211 
supra. This constantly recurring idiom Mr Newman explains (see his Podzizcs, 
Vol. Ill. p. 579) as intended to emphasise the words thus separated from their 
natural place. But sound had always more to do than sense with this trick 
of style: its inventor, Isocrates, used it as one means of avoiding a harsh 
collision of vowels. The natural attributes of soul must be regarded as identical 
with (402 a 8) 6a ovpBéBnke wept airnv, some of which we were told (402 a 9) 3 
éxeivnv [Soxet] kai roils (dors imdpyew. Adventitious attributes are excluded by 
cara giow, just as they are when ca’ atré is added to cvpBaivey. 

b 25 7d Yulbvxov...26 Soxet. This is an &dofov, or prevalent opinion. The 
method of comparing guvyoy and dyvyov A. himself adopts 413a 20 sqq. 
Popular opinion had seized upon two characteristics of animate beings, over- 
looking or confusing with them others which A. distinguishes Lc., as e.g. nutri- 
tion and intelligence. 

b26. Kuiioe te kal ro alcOdverOa. Though inadequate, this opinion re- 
ceives some countenance from A. himself: see 427 a 17 sqq. and 4324 I5 
sqq. From the former passage it appears how vaguely 76 aio@dvecOa was 
construed, since, as A. remarks in the sequel, the upholders of this view make 
thought a species of perception. In 111. 9 Joc. ctt. only 4 Woy? 7 rev (dev is in 
question, to the exclusion of that of plants. 

b 28. cyxeSsv S00 ratra, “approximately these two characteristics,” i.e. 
kivnows and ré aic@dvecGa, which represent, more or less precisely, the qualities 
distinctive of soul in the view of the earlier thinkers. For the addition of ré 
domparoy see below 405 b 11 sq., 409b 20 sq. 

b29. Kalpddtcra kal wrpdrws. Ld. Ar. 652b 33 voc. mparos, mpares usus 
philosophicus latissimum habet ambitum...(653 a 27) syn xuplws, dw@s, xa’ atré, 
significat ipsam per se rei notionem et naturam (ut quae iam a principio sit et 
rem constituat). MMefaph. 1030b 5 6 mparws xal drA@s dpiopds, 1031 a 14 76 Ti 
Rv eat Tov ovoltey éoriv pdducra kal mparws Kal drhds, Categ. 5,2a 11 ovcia Sé 
eOTW 7 Kupl@tard Te Kal wpa@Tws Kal pddtora Aeyopévyn, Lith. Vic. 1157 a 30 prdria 
mpotws Kal kupiws dist. cad’ épmoidrnra, cf. Bz. ad Metaph. 1o15bir. Thus 
atpotws emphasises the primary notion of soul, the original meaning of the 
term ; its first and foremost characteristic is that itis the movent. There is an 
interesting note by A. himself on the application of mpa@ros and mpates to 
motion in Phys. VIII. 7, 260b 16—19. Of the three meanings of priority there 
given—(1) ontological independence or self-dependence, (2) temporal, and (3) 
logical priority—the last seems best to suit wxparas here. 

b 29 oinSévres 8t...30 Kivety trepovy. That the power to originate motion in some- 
thing else belonged exclusively to objects which themselves move was another 
prevalent opinion which appears in various forms among the earl; phile-apherz, 
Cf. e.g. infra 405 a 24 7 8é Newrérarov, cuwyntixdv evar. That Avrbe teat diate 
this view we shall see in the next chapter. 

b 3r oBey Anpdxpiros piv...404.a I atriv dvas. There seems nothing to 
answer yey until we come to 404a 16 fotxe Se, for 404a 5 (Guolws dé Kal Aev- 
Kiros) is parenthetical, We have no means of checking this statement, for 
A. is our oldest and most credible authority for this as for most of the opinions 
of the Atomists. The more precise definition of later writers (see Diels, 
Doxographi Graeci, p. 388) is derived ultimately from A.’s pupil Theophrastus. 
Observe that there are two statements here: (2) that Democritus identified soul 
-with fire or warmth,.(4) that his reason for doing so was the mobility of the 
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atoms of which fire or warmth consists. A. repeats both statements zn/ra 
405 a 8—13. See zote on 406 b 20 sqq. On A.’s criticisms of Democritus 
generally cf. Lasswitz, Geschichte der Atomistif 1., Dyroff, Demokritstudien ; 
for D.’s psychology Hart, Seelenlehre des Demokvrits; for his theory of cognition 
Natorp, £rkenntnissproblen, and for his theory of matter Baumker, Prodlem 
der Materie. 

404a I wip re Kal Oeppdv...... 2 ta odatpoest...... 4 axriow, adv...... 5 dAéyer. 
The suspicions of Madvig were first excited by 404a 2 ra cqhatpoedy mip Kat 
uxtv Aéyet, which he bracketed as well as a4 4v. This left the comparison of 
atoms with motes untouched. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokr. p. 363, 18 regards 
the whole of the passage a 2 ra odbatpoesdin—a 4 dxriowv, Sv as an interpolation : 
“Die antike Glosse ra oqacpoesdj—dxtiow benutzt das a17 folgende Beispiel 
der vcpara.” It must be granted that the omission of this as an intruding gloss 
or marginal summary relieves the construction considerably. As the traditional 
text stands, it is just possible to extract a grammatical sense if by a4 Sv we 
understand oynpdrev not Evopararv. But a5 rovrwy dé also refers to the atoms. 
This is not surprising, the introduction of the parenthetical sentence (a 5) époiws 
dé xai Aevximmos having interrupted the regular course of the sentence which 
might otherwise have run oy ryv pév wavoreppiav,..Aéyer, ra FE cghatpoedy Yruyny. 
Here at any rate pey and S¢ present an antithesis between atoms in general and 
spherical soul-atoms in particular, which is destroyed if with M. Rodier we 
refer dy on strictly grammatical grounds to a3 ra xadovpeva Etopara or a2 ra 
odpaipoedy (rév drépwv). Themistius (9,9 H., 16,6 Sp.) with his usual insight 
has selected the essential clauses in this rambling parenthetical sentence and 
re-arranged them thus: 6@ev Anpdxpiros mip xat Geppdv hnot rH Wuynv: direipwv 
yap vray tev oxnpdrev & Tais drdépos mpooTiOna., THy pév Tavomeppiay atrav 
oToLXela trovei THS GANS Pioews, TOUTaY Sé Ta oarpoedy rns Yux7s xré. But his 
further remarks prove that he, like the other Greek commentators, had the 
simile of the motes in his text and probably in its traditional place. The 
repetitions (a 2, 6) and the parentheses (a 3—4, a5) can be paralleled in other: 
passages where A. is writing carelessly. It is not imperative that anything 
should be sacrificed, for even against }6» the case is by no means clear. 
Themistius inserts airay after rjvy wavoreppiay although dreipwr yap dvrev ray 
oxnparev has preceded. 

404a 1. amelpwv, “unlimited,” ie. infinite in number and in variety of 
shapes. Cf. De Sensu 4, 442b 21, De Caed. Il. 4, 303 a5 wAndea pev adrreipa, De 
Gen. et Corr. 1. 1, 314a 21 Anpdxprros S5é cal Aevxermos ék cwopdrev ddiacpérov | 
radXa ovyxeicbai pact. tatra 8 drepa cai rd wAROos eiva Kai ras popdds. Here 
(404a 1) the latter seems emphasised. , 

az. oxnypdérov kal drépev, “shapes or atoms,” xal, as often, being explana-> 
tory. Sometimes A. calls the infinitesimal solids of the Atomists oxnpara, i.e. 
things which have figure, oxyjpa, 404 a 11, De Gen. et Corr. i. 2, 315 b 6 Anpé- ' 
kpuros Sé cal Aeiximmos momoartes TA oXHNpATA THY GdAOlwoLy Kai THY yéverww ex 
rour@v mo.ovc. Here they are described first by the positive quality of shape 
or figure, and next by the negative quality of indivisibility. Similarly Lucretius | 
(111. 246 et al.) uses Agree for atoms. The other qualities Democritus ascribed 
to matter were magnitude, solidity and mobility. 

a2 Ta shapoady: cf. 405 a 9—13, 406b 20 sqq., De Resf. 4, 472 a 3 rA€ye’ 
8 as 4 ux? Kal rd Oepydy rairév ra mpéra oxnpara rév chaipoadav. Other’ 
testimonia: Aetius Plac. IV. 3. 5 (Diels, Doxogr. Gr. p. 388) Anudxperos rupades - 
ciyxpipa éx T&v Ady@ Jewpnrdv, opaipixds pev exdvTav tas i8das, wupivny Se Thy 
divauw, rep cHpa eva, i.e. the atoms which constitute soul have spherical 
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shapes and a fiery nature, Cic. Tusc. Disp. 1. § 22 Democritum...levibus et 
rotundis corpusculis effcientem animum concursu quodam fortuito omittamus, 
Nemesius, De Nat. Hom. c. 2 Anpéxpiros 5é mip. ra yap odaipoedy oxnpara 
ray drépev cvyxpi dpeva wip te Kal dnp uxny dmoredetv | Doxogr. Gr. p. 388? 8, 
cf. p. 49, n. 2]- eT 

a3. otov xré. So far we have had a clear statement, which is resumed at 
4o4a 5 rovrav dé ra oaipoesdn yuxnv : where the reason why spherical atoms 
were selected is given. But the interspersed simile of the motes in the sunbeams, 
as well as the more general reference to atomism as contained in the words op 
ry per mavomepplay ris Ons hioews orotxyeia éyer- spoiws 5é Kai AevKurmos, 
tend rather to confuse the exposition ; probably “soul-atoms,” and not atoms in 
general, are compared to motes in the sunbeam : and, if we lay unusual stress on 
daiverat, the point of comparison may be, as Them. (9, 13—19 H., 16, 12-20 
Sp.) says, that soul, though invisible, may be corporeal, as are the motes which, 
ordinarily invisible, are seen in the sunlight under certain conditions. With 
this Simpl. 25, 30—26, 1 and Philop. 67, 21—28 in the main agree, though 
they lay more stress upon the minuteness than upon the invisibility of the 
atoms. But the atoms are wholly imperceptible to sense ; they are not, like the 
motes, though usually invisible, visible under exceptional circumstances. The 
point of the comparison between motes and atoms must be the incessant 
mobility (a 20) and endless multitude of the motes: in Milton’s words “ Shapes 
...as thick and numberless as the gay motes that people the sunbeams.” The 
fact which Them. advances, their partial and occasional visibility, really makes 
against them as suitable illustrations of the invisible atoms. Lucretius Il. 114— 
141 uses the simile of the motes to illustrate the incessant motion, not of soul- 
atoms but of atoms in general: conicere ut possis ex hoc, primordia rerum | 
quale sit in magno iactari semper inani (121 sq.). We see, he says, the motes, 
impelled by unseen blows, change their course and tumble restlessly, now in 
one direction, now in another, and we must infer that this restlessness and 
change of direction are due to unseen movements of the atoms. For the atoms 
move first of themselves; next those bodies which form a small aggregate are 
impelled and set in movement by the unseen strokes of the atoms, and they next 
in turn stir up bodies which are a little larger, till by little and little they become 
visible and are seen to move in the sun, though why they move is not seen. 

a4. oy, SC. oynudreyv not Evopdrav. 

a4. TH pev ravomepplay. Of ravoreppia Trend. says vox, ut videtur, Democrito 
in hac re propria. Cf. Phys. Il. 4, 203a 19 dco § dreipa roiovor ra orotyxeia, 
xadamep ‘Avakayopas kat Anudxpiros, 6 péev éx Tv dpowopepay, 6 & ex ris wavowep- 
pias roy oxnparov, TH dn ovveyées 7d Grreapoy eivat haciv. The word is also used 
of the chaotic mixture of atoms in air, earth and water according to the 
Atomists, De Cae/. Ill. 4, 303. a 14 dépa 8é cai vSwp cai TdAda peyéGe Kal pixpd- 
TyTt Otethov, ws odoay aitav tiv diow olov mavoreppiay wdvTav rev cro.yeiov. 
On the other hand it serves to denote on the view of Anaxagoras what others 
call the four elements: De Gen. ef Corr. I. 1, 314.a 28 of dé [sc. of mepi 
"Avafaydpav] ratra pev [sc. Ta dpoiopepy] dawAG Kal orotyeia, yay Sé kal sip 
kai vdwp Kai dépa otvOera’ mravomeppiav yap elvat rovrwy. Cf. also of Anaxagoras 
De Cael. il. 3, 302b 1 dépa Sé cat wip piypa rotrey [flesh, bone, and the like] 
kal Tay Dov orepudrayv mdvrev' elvat yap éxdrepov airav €& dopdray dpotopepav 
wdavteav nOpoacpéveav. While oréppara ypnudtrev occurs in the fragments of 
Anaxagoras jr. 4 Diels, we have no such evidence for the use of the word by the 
Atomists. In De Sensu 4, 441a6 wavorepyia yupdev is applied to water as a 
reservoir or receiving-house of all possible flavours. 
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a5. <Aedxurmos. That a work repi vod was ascribed to him we know from 
the single citation of his writings which has come down to us on good 
authority (see Aet. Plac. I. 25, 4, p. 321 Diels, Dorogr. Gr.): A... Aéyer év 7h Mepi 
vow ““obdev xpnpa pdrnv yivera: GANG mdvra éx Adyou Te Kal bx’ avaykns.” Diels 
thinks that such a work probably dealt with the soul (35 PAzlol.-Vers., p. 102). 
The Atomists identified vots with ywx7: see note on 4044 28 dwhas xré. What 
information we have about Leucippus is collected by Diels in Fragzuente der 
Vorsokvatiker 54, pp. 356—365. Leucippus (in view of Diog. Laert. x. 13, be 
it remarked) is always treated by A. as a historical person, distinct from 
Democritus. 

a5. tTotirwv 8, “of these atoms.” The demonstrative refers to the same 
thing as the relative dv, Greek idiom being averse to the repetition of the 
relative. So 41745 sq. dy éoriy 7 alaOnois Kad’ attra rd ovpBeBnxdra Trovrors. 
The pronouns dy and rovrois both replace cro:yeia, which has preceded. 

a6. td odatpoedy. Spherical atoms are asserted to be the constituents of 
fire, zzfr. 405 a 11 sqq., De Cael. Ill. 4, 303a 12 moiov bé Kai ri éxdorov rd 
oXIpa TeV oroixyeiwmy, ovOev emidimpicav, GAG povoy T@ mwupl THY odaipav awé- 
Sewxay, 2b. III. 8, 306 b 29 GAAa pny Kal awpos ra wdOn Te Kal ras Suvdwets Kal ras 
kivnoets dovppova Ta oXHpATA Tos Gapacty, els d pddtora BAApavres oUT@ diévetpav. 
oloy ézel To wip edxivnroy éor. Kai Oeppavrixdy kal xavotixdy, of pev [the Atomists] 
€rroinoay avré oaipay, of Sé€ [the Platonists] wupapida. raira yap edxiwnrdérara 
pev Oia 7d €AXaxioray amrecOat Kai FAeiora BeBnxévat, Oeppavrixwrara bé Kat 
Kkavotik@rara, Sidrt rhb pev [the sphere] dAov €orl yovia, rd dé [the pyramid] 
6fvyovieraroy, Kaier Sé cal Geppaiver rais yovias, ws paciv, De Gen. et Corr. 1. 8, 
326a 3 kairo. rotré ye Growov, Tb pdvov arodovvat rH wepipepet oxnpaTe Td Oeppov. 
avaykn yap Kai rovvavrioy 76 Wuxpdv G\A@ Tivi mpoonKe ToY oxXNnEdToY. 

a6 8a 1o...'7 Saddvewr. The spherical body meets with less obstruction in 
its course because, as explained in De Caed. i111. 8, 306b 34 (see last note), its 
contact with an obstacle is confined to the smallest extent of surface, dea ro 
éX\axlorev drreoOa, further it is the least stable of all solid bodies. 

a7. tots to.oitovs puopots, such, i.e. spherical, atomic shapes, “figures.” 
The Ionic puvopds was used by Leucippus and Democritus, and the Attic oyjpa 
was substituted for it by A., as he himself explains A7efaph. 985b 15 dcadépew 
yap pact 76 by prope nai biabiy7 Kal rpor7# pévov" rovrey b€6 péev propos oxnpa 
éoriv, 7 Sé SiaOcyy rdfis, 7 5é rpomwy Géois- Siahépes yap rd pev A rod N oxnpare. 
Herodotus uses puOpds of the “shape” of letters, V. 58 weréBadov Kai rov pudpov 
T&yv ypappdrev. But cf. Archil. 7%. 40 olos puopos avOpezovus €xet: and the use of 
the form pvapuds by Callimachus proves that the form comes from the earlier 
Epic diction. 

a7 Kal xuvety...8 kal aird: cf. zr. 406b 15 sqq. 

a 8 trodapBdvovres...9 tH Klyqow: cf. 403b 29 76 Kivovv, znjfr. 4o4a Il Tey 
oxynpdrev Ta mapéxorra trois (dots rHy Kivgow, a 21, 23. 
_ ag. Spov, “determinant,” i.e. determining factor or principle, distinctive 
mark. Jud. Ar. 529b 44 omnino id significat, quo alicuius rei natura consti- 
tuitur et definitur, De Gen. An. IV- 1, 766a 31 rigs 8é Suvdpews Gpos Kai ris advvapias 
To wemTikoy eivat h ph memrixdv, “potency or impotence is determined by the 
animal having or not having a good digestion”: Pol. 1294a 10 dpioroxparias 
Spos dpern: 1294b 14 rov 8 ¢0 pepixOat Syuoxpariay cai ddAtyapyxiay dpos xré. 
This sense of the word is quite distinct from that of the standard to aim at; it 
is more akin to, yet distinct from, that of definition. So Plato, eg. Hep. 551 A 
vopov ridevrat Spov modtrelas éAcyapxixis, Tafdpevor mAnOos xpnudrev, Polziic. 
292 A oldpeOd Tiva TovTwy T&v wohirerdy dpOijy elvar rovras Tots Spots épicOetcay, 
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évi kat ddéyous Kal moAddois, kal mAotr@ Kal wevig, kal r@ Braim Kai éxovaig, e.g. 
wealth and a paucity of rulers are characteristics which help to determine olig- 
archy. Cf. also Alefaph. 1049 a 5 Spos Sé rov pév amd dcavoias evredAcyeia yeyvopévov 
€x rou Suvdper bvros, Grav KrTé. 

aIO. Tov mepiéxovros, “the surrounding atmosphere”; ‘“‘the physical en- 
vironment” in which animals live. This term seems to have been vaguely used. 
It has a wider sense in Anaxagoras /~ 2 and 14D: and similarly Hippol. ref 
haeres. 1. 12 [Doxogr. Gr. 564, 29], in what professes to be an account of the 
views of Leucippus, céopous dé [de inseruit de coniectura Usener] yiver@ae 
Aéyee: Grav eis péya Kevdv ex Tod zeptéxovros [1.e. from the universe outside this 
void] d@po.c67 wodda odpara cal cuppuvyj, mporKpovovra GAANAoLs KTE. 

all rav oxypdrov ra& mapéyovra...I2 riv Kivyow, i.e. spherical atoms ; 
V. SUPY. 404 a 2, 6, Ores. 

AIZz. Pondaav ylyverdar Oipader, i.e. the soul atoms within (ra évumdpyovra) 
are recruited or reinforced by the arrival of fresh soul-atoms from without. The 
function of respiration according to Democritus is further explained in de Resp. 
4. 471 b 30~—472 a 26. I cite 472 a 5 ovykptvopévev oty airdv [the spherical 
soul-atoms] 26 rov weptéyovros exOrAiBovros, Bonbeay yiverOar rnv dvarvony pyot. 

aid. ovvavelpyovra to ouvdyov Kal amnyviov, int. 7d mepiéyoy (sugr. alo 
auvdyovTos yap Tov mepiéyovros Ta oaHpara): cf. De Resf. 4, 472a 31 ev yap rais 
dréas Oeppawdpevot pGAdov Kai THs dvamrvons paddov SeduePa Kai muKvdrepor 
dvarvéonev mdvres* Srav Se ro wépré 7 Wuypov Kal ovvdyy Kai cupmrnyvin Td o@pa, 
Karéye oupBaiver td mvedpa. A. is there urging that the facts are inconsistent 
with this atomistic theory. It is when we are hot that we breathe quickly; 
when the surrounding atmosphere is cold, when it compresses and contracts 
the body, we hold in our breath ; and yet, A. continues, that was the time for 
the external air to enter and counteract the compression (a 35) cairo: rér’ éypyy 
rd Oipabev ciotdy xwdvew thy oivOdupu. The verb mrnyviva is used of com- 
pression by cold or by heat (Ye Gen. An. Il. 6, 743. a 5 cuviorarac Kai wiyvurae 
Ta pey Wuxp@ Ta Sé Gepp@) or of pressure generally, as here. . 

al6. €ws &v Sivevrar rodro qovey, 1.e. dvarvery. The account in De Resp. 
4is more explicit: 4724 10 kal dia rovro év TO dvarvely cal éxrvelv elva ro Cav 
Kal dwoOvnoKew* Grav yap Kpary To teptéxyov cuvOXiBov, Kai pyKére Ovpabev eicridyv 
Svvnrat dveipyew, py Suvayévov avarveiv, rére ovpBaivew rov Odvarov rois Cdous - 
elvat yap Tov Gdvaroyv riv Tay TolOVT@Y OXNAT@V EK TOU oaparos CEodoy ék THs TOU 
mepiéyovros exOAiiyews. Though A. does not mention the fact, it is highly 
probable that the Atomists gave a similar explanation of sleep as the partial 
expulsion of warm soul-atoms. Cf. Aet. Plac. V. 25, 3 (Doxogr. Gr. 437, 13). 

a16. 10 mapa tov TIvOayopelov Aeyspevov. Note that rapa replaces tré used 
of the agent. Cf. De Gen. ef Corr. Il. 10, 336b 16 rots wap’ nav Adyos. 
Metaph. 985 b 22 é{nrncbat wapa rév mpdrepov, 986 b 6 dunpOpera rap’ éxeivav. 

ar7. S&dvoav. Cf. Ind. Ar. s.v.: dcdvoi denotes the sense and meaning of 
aterm, “vis ac significatio vocabuli,” as opposed to the term Svopa itself (Jd. 
Ar. 186b 15): or again (2b. 19) the intellectual element of a speech as opposed 
to the language and style (Aé&ts, Adyos); and so it is used of a writer’s spirit or 
intention as distinct from his words, literally understood, cf. Mefaph. 985a 4 
AapBdvew apds tiv Sidvoray Kai wy mpos & redArilera A€éyov. 

aig. wept 5 toirwy elpyra. Sidr. Tovrav=tréy fvopdrev and didri= drt, 
that: Philop. 70, 35 eipnrac yap, dyoi, wep aitdv, ori ép@vra detkivnra, Kay F 
yyvepia, @s otKodev Kai p17) bard Tov dvéuou exer THY Kivnow. To whom this state- 
ment is to be attributed is not clear. It may be A. himself, though the fact 
that the constant motion of motes is noticed, Prod/. XV. 13, 913 a 8 sqq., is no 
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proof. Or Sophonias may be right in assigning it to the Pythagoreans in 
question, I1, 22 efpyrat 5é abrois roiro, érei ovveyds haivera xtvotpeva. Obviously 
he understood é&:érs to mean “because” as did Themistius (9, 30 H., 17, 5 Sp.). 

a2iI. Kal Scou...rd aird Kiwoty, a doctrine of Plato and his school main- 
tained amongst others by Xenocrates, the contemporary head of the Academy, 
who is seldom referred to by name. His theory is sharply criticised i#f~. 1. 4. 
408 b 32sqq. Philop. 71,6 probably on the strength of 405 a 29 sqq. also names 
Alcmaeon, aivirrera: eis WAdreva cai Hevoxpdrny cai "AAxpaiwva. Philop. adds 
71, 9 Gre d€ 6 WAdrwv airoxivnrov dAéywv thy uxqv od Tv Kata Témov freye 
kivnow, autos cadas Aéyer ev trois Nouors, presumably 895 E, 8968. The 
passage in the Laws begins thus, 895 E A®. “Qe 8) yuyy rotvopa, ris rovrov 
Adyos ; €youev Gov AY Tov vuvdn pnGévra (894 C], THY Suvapévny adriy abtryy 
Kivetv Kivnow 3; KA. Té éaurd xevetv dys Adyov Fxew THY adtTiy ovoiay, Hvep ToUVvopua, 
& 69 wavres Wuxny mpocayopevopev ; AG. Snpi ye xré. To the same effect Simpl. 
25, I14—24 (citing Pl. Zegg. 894C) and 26, 21-—31. As to Plato, the locus 
classicus is Phaedr. 245 C—E, where it is proved pi ad\Ao tt eivas rb ato éavTd 
kivouv 7 Yruynv. The tenth book of the Laws, especially the important section 
894 C—896 E, proves that Plato maintained this doctrine to the last. This is 
recognised by A. in Metafh. 10724 1 hv olerac éviore apyny eiva, rd airs éavrd 
Kivouv, where the context shows that soul is meant. 

a2I éolkac. yap...25 airs Kiwetra.. Here the inference is more apparent 
than in the previous statement, 403 b 28—31. But the reasoning by which the 
conclusion is reached is A.’s own. He is too fond of interpreting his pre- 
_decessors from his own point of view and too apt to read more into their 
suggestions than was originally intended. 

@25 spolws §%...uyry elvac...26 rHv Kivotoay. The feminine by a curious sort 
of attraction for rd xevodv the neuter (cf. 403 b 29). Anaxagoras declared vois to 
be the cause of motion which communicated motion to the primitive chaos and 
brought like to like (404a 26 r6 way éxivnoe voids). (Cf. Anax. fr. 12D kai rijs 
TeptXwpNoLos THS Tupwdons vols expaTnoev, Bote weptywopynoae THY apynv, and 
J’. 13D xai érei fpEaro 6 vots Kivety, ard Tov Kevoupévou wavrTds amexpivero.) AS 
the context shows (404a 27 ov piv mavredas y' Gomwep Anpoxptros), A. is aware 
that the identification of this vots with yuxn, as he uses it throughout the 
treatise for the vital force of animals, is not satisfactorily made out. Cf. z#/r. 
405 a 13 and noZe. 

a26. &ris ddAXos. Possibly a reference to Hermotimus of whom we hear 
Metaph.984b 19 airlay & éyes rpdrepov [sc. ’Avaaydpov] ‘“Epucdripos 6 KAalopévios 
€i7recy. 

a27. éxetvos piv yap, sc. Democritus, who is for A. in the background now 
that we are immediately concerned with Anaxagoras. 

a 28. dmddas uy raitov Kal voiv, sc. efva: Aéyer (the latter word must also 
be supplied above with a 27) which A. himself supplies (a 31). The identity 
between Wuy7) and vots in the Atomic system is again asserted (405 a 8-13) and 
De Resp. 472.7 tev rowvrer [sc. oxnudrav] & Kadei éxeivos voty Kat uxnv. Cf. 
Aet. lv. 5. 12 (Doxogr. Gr. 391) Tlappevidns cal *Epredoxdrns cai Aqudxpiros tavrov 
voov Kai Wuxnv, cad” ods odbév av etn (Gov Groyov xvpiws. The Atomists are no 
doubt included by A. among the older philosophers who did not distinguish 
between thought and sense-perception, but explained both as a corporeal 
change. See 427a 21, 26. Cf. Theophr. De Senstbus 58, 72 [Doxogr. Gr. 
515, 22 sqq., 520, 13 sqq.], Aet. Iv. 8. 5 [Doxagr. Gr. 394, 26 sqq.] Aeveuros 
Anpodxpiros ras aicOnoes kai ras vonoeas érepoimores elvat TOU gwparos, 8. 1d 
(Doxogr. Gr. 395, 25) Aetximrmos Anpoxpiros "Erixovpos thy aic@now Kai Thy 
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van oy yiver Oat eiSdAwv fEwbev mpooivtwov. pndevi yap ériBddrAew pnderépav 
xeapis tod wrpoomimrovros. The identity of vots and yux7 is more completely 
implied in the line of Empedocles Jrag. 110, 10 D, 313 Karsten mdavra yap ioOe 
dpévnow fyew Kai vdparos aicav. So far from confining intelligence to certain 
animals only (¢@a), as did A. (404 b 5 sq., 427b 7 sq., I I12—14), Empedocles 
here ascribes intelligence and the power of thought to all things, including, as 
Sext. Emp. adv. Math. VIII. 286 says, even plants. Thus there would be no 
dAoya (oa in the strict sense of the term, Aet. IV. 5. 12 (cited above). Again, if 
the identity of vots and Wux7 be maintained, the problem é Hepior) 7 Wouxn 7) 
dpepys (402 b 1) must be regarded as foreclosed, Philop. 35, 12 dpepi yap pyoc 
aurny [sc. thy vruxny | Anpdxpiros eval Kat ov moAvOuvapoyv, TavTOV eivat Aéyor TO 
voeiv To aicOdvecOar Kai dé pias tadta mpodpxeo Oat Suvapews. 

a 28. 70 yap dAnOis elvar TS haivépevov. This proposition, which recurs as the 
doctrine of ““some” thinkers 427 b 3, is understood by A. to mean the denial of 
objective truth, and to it he opposes his own position, Zefaph. 1010b I sq. as 
ov way rd awdpuevoy ddnOés. Democritus is classed with Empedocles as 
holding the doctrine of relativity, 2. 1009 b 1—17: “the opinion that appear- 
ances are true has been derived by some from sensible things, which do not 
appear the same (e.g. sweet or bitter) to different men at the same time, or to 
the same men at different times, or the same to men as they appear to other 
animals”: 22. 9 moia ody rovrav dAndn  Wevda Adndov-: oddév yap waddov rdde 
# rdde ddnO7, GAN dpolws. 51d Anpuoxpirds yé yow roe ovdév eivat adAnOes fj Hpiv yf? 
Gdnrov. GAws Sé did 7d trrokapBdvew dpdvnow peév thy aioOnow, ravtnv 8 eivac 
dAdoiwaw, To hawopevov xara tiv aidOnow é& dvdyxyns adnbes eivai gdaciw- éx 
Touray yap Kat "EprreSoxAns kat Anwdxpiros cal rév GAdowv ws eros eimety Exacros 
roavras SdEats yeyévnvra €voxot. More explicitly of the Atomists alone De Gezx. 
et Corr.t. 2. 315 bg éwel & @ovto rdAnbés dv r@ haiverba, évavria dé Kai dreipa Te 
awdpeva, ra oxyNpara dreipa éroincay, Sore rats peraBorais ToU ouyKeypévou Td 
auré évavriov Soxeiy GAA@ kal GAX@, Kal perakiveioOar pexpov eupeyvupévov, kal dros 
érepov caiverOae évds peraxunOévros: é€x tTav auTrayv yap tpay@dia cai xwp@dia 
yiverat ypappdrer. 

Zeller, Pre-Socraiics, Eng. Tr. Vol. 11. p. 272, points out the inconsistency 
between this supposed tenet of Democritus and the whole tenour of his system, 
especially with his famous distinction between 7 oxorin yvapn, i.e. sense- 
knowledge, and 7 yunoin yropn, whereby atoms and void are affirmed to be the 
only reality, for which see /rag. 11 ap. Sext. Emp. vil. 139. Zeller continues: 
“If, therefore, Aristotle attributes to Democritus the opinion that the sensible 
perception as such is true, the statement is founded merely on his own 
inferences; because the Atomistic philosopher did not definitely distinguish 
between the faculty of perception and that of thought, therefore Aristotle 
concludes that he must have put both on the same footing in respect of their 
truth.” Cf Natorp, krkenninissproblent, p.164sqq. The passage I have above 
cited from J@etaph. 1009 b I—17 is part of A.’s defence of the law of contradiction, 
that a thing cannot be at the same time and in the same respect both A and 
not-A, which we are justified in asserting D. held as firmly as A. himself. 
Cf. further 426 a 20 sqq. Dyroff, however (Demokrtt-Studien, pp. 74, 88), 
inclines to think that D. himself and not A. drew this inference. Dyroff 
thinks A. is right in holding that because aic@dveo9a:=voeiv and sense- 
perception is an dAdoiwars (1009 b 13: Zeller and Natorp overlook this), there- 
fore that which appears by means of sense-perception is true. Instead of 
“thought and perception both depend upon body” D. said “thought is 
perception, both are corporeal,” and this, Dyroff thinks, justifies the conclusion, 
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even if A. drew it. Whether D. did, or did not, deny objective existence 
altogether, his position as regards the sensible qualities of matter is clear. 
He was the first to lay down the distinction between the so-called “ primary ” 
and “secondary” qualities. The atoms have no secondary qualities. Thus 
colours, flavours, smells Jer se have no objective existence: they, at all events, 
are subjective affections of the percipient. Colour belongs not to the atoms, 
but to the natural objects which are produced by the aggregation of atoms, and 
is due to the order, shape and position of the atoms in such aggregates, whereby 
they act upon our sense and qualitatively alter it. Cf Theoph. De Senstbus 63 
wavta wan ths aic@noews addotoupévns, €& Fs yiverOa tv havraciav, 69 rb Se 
yAukv Kat 6AXws TO aicOnréy mpds GAO kat év Gddas, ds hynow, 64 Ta wep rods 
xvrobs avadépay ty davraciay apds avOpwmov. For the doctrine of universal 
relativity as applied to sense-perception by the followers of Heraclitus and 
Protagoras the locus classicus is Pl. Theaet. 153—157, where again the salient 
example is colour (156 C—E), though all sensible qualities are expressly in- 
cluded, 156 B, E. 

a 30. “Exrop ett dd\dAodpovéwv. The actual words do not occur in our text 
of Homer. In //. 23, 698 however the word d\Aodpovéovra in the required sense 
of “swooning” is used of Euryalus after the boxing-match (cad & dAAod pov éovra 
peta odio eioav ayorres), while in //. 22, 330 it is said of Hector in his last 
fight with Achilles that he “‘fell in the dust” (#pue & ev xovino’) and then at 337 
that “faint and weak he bespake Achilles” (rov & é6AtyodSpavéwv mpocédn). 
Cf. Metaph. 1009 b 28 gaci Sé cai rév “Opnpov ravrny éyovra gaiver Oar thy 
Sd£av [the theory of relativity drt rocatr’ abrots gota: ra Svra ola dy broddBaaiv], 
Oru éroinge Tov “Exropa, as éféoTn bad ths wAnyns, KetrGar addAodpovéovra, os 
dpovovvras pév Kal rods rrapadpovotytras GAN ov raitd. SyAov ovv Gri, ei dudrepar 
dpovnces, kal ra dvra dua ovtw re Kal ody ovrws ~ye. Sense as well as thought 
suffered from the blow, so that @poveiy and aAdXodpoveity must be understood of 
consciousness in the widest sense. (On aicddvec@arc=to be conscious, an 
extension of meaning not really analogous, see 425b 12, zoze.) Democritus had 
firmly grasped the dependence of the normal consciousness upon the healthy 
physical condition alike of the body and the equally material soul. This point 
is brought out by Theophrastus De Senszdus 58 (Diels, Doxogr. Gr. 515, 23s5qq.-) 
yiverat [int. 76 ppoveiv] cuppérpas exovons ris \ruyyns Kata rv Kpaow [Schneider's 
corr. for pera thy Kivnow]- dav &€ repideppds tes } wepiyuxpos yévyrat, peradddrrew 
not. 8:6 Kali rods wadato’s cadOs tovO trodaPeiv Gri eoriv ‘dddAodpoveiv.’ In 
Hector’s case the chill of approaching death is the disturbing cause. 

a 30 ov 8) xpirar...3I vodv. yxpyrat, sc. Democritus. The divergence between 
his use of the term vous and A.’s comes out more clearly here. To A. vots isa 
distinct faculty, one of several concerned with truth, cf. 428 a 17 sq., a 3—5, £7¢A. 
Nic. 1139 b 15 €orw 879 ots dAnOever 7 Yrux) TO kataddva  aroddvay, wrévre rdv 
ap.Opdy* ravra 8 éorl réxyun émiornpyn ppsvnors codia vovs’ brody ye yap cal Sdéy 
évOéyerae StapevdeoOa. That neither @povety nor voety can be identified with 
aig@dverOa is argued succinctly 427b 6—14. Democritus (and Leucippus, if 
the work Dep! voi is rightly ascribed to him) has not so differentiated the term, 
but employs it in the older and vaguer sense for soul in general as the 
animating principle or part. This is the usual meaning of vdos in Homer and 
the older poets (évi ornerow adrdpBnros véos éariv, etpevet vom) frequent in 
Hdt., e.g. VII. 97 é€k mavrés vdov, and at all periods in the phrase «card voor. 

404 bI. rrov Siacadet. A. is perfectly sure that Democritus uses vots and 
vx? as interchangeable terms. That Anaxagoras did so is not so clear. Cf, 
note on 404a 25. Here A. argues that the vots which Anaxagoras finds in all 
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living things must be what A. himself means by yvux7, and that it cannot be 
6 xara hpdvnow vots: but below (405 a 13) he decides that by vots Anaxagoras 
intended something different from Wvy7, thus widely diffused through all 
animate beings. Cf. b1 modAayot pév...2 érépwhs Se. = wept avtdv, 1.e. repi Yruxis 
kai vod. Both terms are found in frag. 12 D kat éoa ye Puyny exe cai peifo Kal 
dooce, mdvrev vois Kparet, where Wuxnyv éyev =eurpuxa eiva as in frag. 4D 
kal dv@pamovus re cupmaynva kai ta GdAa (ha boa Yuxnyv Exe. Pl. Crat. 400 A 
joins Wvy) with vois when he refers to the principal doctrine of Anaxagoras: 
kai Thy Tov dAdNev Ardvrov hiow ob mioreves “Ava~aydpg voiv re kal uxnv eivar 
tiv Suaxocpovoay Kxai éxovaayv. 

b2. 1d alriov rod Kadds Kal dp0ds, sc. gyeev. The view that Anaxagoras 
regarded vois as the cause of the beautiful and orderly arrangement in the 
world is also expressed in Metaph. 984b 8—23, esp. 15 voiv 6 Tis elardv évetvat, 
kabdrep év rots Caos, Kal ev TH pice tov airiov Tov Kdcpov Kal Tis Td£ews mdons 
olov yvnpev épavn map’ eixky éyovras tols mpdrepov. Cf. frag. 12 D Kai ra 
Tupproydpevd Te Kal dmoxpivdpeva Kai Staxprvéueva ravta éyvw vois. Kal drota 
épedrAev eoeoGac Kai Srota nv, dooa viv pn tort, kai dota tort, wdvta Suexdopnoe 
vous, Kal THY weptxopnol TavTHY, hv viv weptxwpées Ta TE GoTpa Kal 6 HALOS Kal 7 
wednvn Kal 6 anp Kai 6 aiOnp oi drroxptydpuevor. 

b2. érépwOt &....rvx7jv. The ydp of the following sentence seems to show 
that this identification of vous and wWuy7 is A.’s inference from the fact that 
Anaxagoras declared vots to be everywhere present in all living things. He 
cannot have meant 6 xara dpdévyow eydpevos vots; he must therefore have 
meant what A. calls yvuy7. 

b3. & &ract ydp tardpxew atrov rots dors. airov=rdv votv. See frag. 12 D 
kal doa...7dvrev vovs Kparet (cited above #. on 406b I wep airév). But in this 
fragment it is not clear that xcparet bears out A.’s tmrdpyxev, in other words, 
whether, according to Anaxagoras, the intelligence which rules all animate 
beings is, or is not, immanent: in 429 a 19 A. himself glosses iva «cparn by 
iva yvapitn. 

b 5 ov daiverar...6 rots {dor. This is one of the premisses from which the 
conclusion is drawn that Anaxagoras uses vots in the sense of yWuy7. By 


daiveoOac an appeal to the facts is introduced. Cf. 403a 5 mole, 4144 24 Kairep’ 


ovdé hatvopévou, De Cael. Il. 13, 294b 4 viv & od dhaiverat rotvro yeyvopevoyv. In 


6 kara dpdévyciw vots, the preposition has a determining sense, cf. 417b 9 7d peév’ 


otv eis évredéyetay Ayov éx Suvdpe: Bvros Kara Td vooiy Kal Ppovoiy, 412b 10 sq. 
ovcia 7 KaTd Tov Adyov: also such common phrases as kar’ dpiOudv ev, xaré 
Svuvauiv, car’ érépyeav, card rt (as opposed to dwA@s or draws), Kad” abrdé, card 
oupBeBnxds. That dpovety, dpdvnots as more precise should be used to define 
voeiv, vols May appear surprising: see, however, 427 a 17—-27 where the two 


terms are used indifferently, 427 b 8 rd voeiv, ev 6 éort...dpdvyais, Kal émioTnpn * 


kal Sd€a dAnOns, 429 a 10 6 [Sc. Te VO] yewodoKe Te 7 vx Kal Ppove’. The state- 
ment of our text that vots is something rare and exceptional if we look at the 
animal world as a whole recurs in 415 a 7—11, 427 b 8. 

404b 8—405b 10. The other view, which regards soul as that which 
perceives and knows, identifies soul with the constituent elements of things 


perceived or known (1.e. of the universe), because like is known by like. Thus’ 


Empedocles (§ 6), Plato in the 7tmaeus, in Ta mepl dirocodias and elsewhere 


(§ 7). Others [i.e. Xenocrates], combining motion and perception, have defined’ 


the soul as a self-moving number (§ 8). We have thus classed together 
philosophers whose views as to the nature and number of the constituent 
elements of things are widely different, some considering them as corporeal, 
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others as incorporeal (§ 9), some admitting but one ultimate principle, others 
a plurality. But the view taken of the soul and the view taken of the universe 
will be found to agree (§ 10). This agreement is exemplified in Democritus 
($§ 11, 12). The views of Anaxagoras (§ 13), Thales (§ 14), Diogenes of 
Apollonia (§ 15), Heraclitus (§ 16), Alcmaeon (§ 17), Hippon (§ 18), Critias 
(§ 19) are briefly stated. 

b8. ooo. 8 érl ré yuwidoKev Kal rd alobdverdat ray Syrwv, SC. dwéBAevvav. 
Here A. passes from the conception of soul as moving principle to the con- 
ception of soul as cognitive or perceptive. 

bg. otro. 8. Note the resumption after otro: of the dé already expressed 
at b 8, doo dé, and cf. Jud. Ar. 166 b 58 ubi demonstrativa enunciatio sequitur 
relativam, non raro particula dé relativo addita iteratur apud pronomen (ad- 
lectivum, adverbium) demonstrativum: De Gen. ef Corr. 1. I, 314a 8 Boor piv 
éy re TO wav éyovow etvat...tovTos piv avdyKy...dco. $8& wAreiw THY VAnY éEvds 
tiGéaotv...Tovtots 8& érepov. 

bro. of pév wdrelouvs aovotvres [ratras], of St play tatirnv. I follow Bek., 
Trend., Torst., Diels in bracketing ratras, which is omitted in E. The other 
authorities vary. See critical notes. M. Rodier who retains ratras rightly, on 
his view, places a comma before the word and another before b I1 ravrnv, thus 
making the text a condensed expression for of pév wheious ras apxyas mwoowres 
Tatras elvat tiv Woyny, of dé play rv dpxny mowivres tavrTnyv elvar ray Woynv 
Agyovowv. But, though this is unambiguously expressed later on (405 b 17—19), 
it is not necessary to anticipate it here. 

bix. dowep Hpredoxdijs pev & trav crorxelov mdvrav, sc. héyes rHy Yuxny eivat, 
By ra cro:xeta wdvra are meant the four so-called elements or odpara dda of A., 
earth, water, air (=aifjp of Empedocles), and fire, as well as the two moving 
forces, attraction and repulsion, personified as Love and Strife. As Zeller shows 
(Pre-Socratics, Eng. Tr. i. pp. 167 sqq.) this is A.’s inference and involves a mis- 
conception: “‘A. concludes in his usual manner that according to Empedocles 
the soul is composed of all the four elements, an assertion which is then 
repeated by his commentators. It is, however, incorrect. Empedocles did not 
hold that the soul is composed of the elements: but what we call the activity of 
the soul he explained by the elementary composition of the body; a soul 
distinct from the body he did not assume. Thought, ‘like all other vital 
activities, arises from and depends upon the admixture of substances in the 
body....It is in the blood especially, because there the elements are most 
completely mingled, that thought and consciousness have their chief seat, and 
particularly in the blood of the heart [/rag. 105, 3 D]. But other parts of the 
body are not excluded from participation in thought, provided the elementary 
particles are tightly compressed and mixture is homogeneous. If the nght 
admixture is limited to certain parts, the result is sense-organs with their special 
endowment.” What Empedocles meant is best seen in the case of the special 
senses. As our sense-organs are composed of the very same elements as the 
objects outside the organism, knowledge of these objects is obtained through 
these organs. Thus the fire in the eye enables us to see fire, and so on. 

bi12. eivar 8 Kal Exacrov yxy rotrev. This also is A.’s inference. If 
soul is compounded of the elements and a part of each element enters into its 
composition, then, in virtue of being such part, any one of the elements may be 
said to bea soul. De Gen. et Corr. 11. 6, 334.4 9 Gromoy 8é Kal ef 4 Woy] éx TOY 
oroyeiov 4 &v rt avrév. A. is there dealing with Empedocles and continues 
3344 10 al yap d\Aowoes al ris Wuxis ws Coovrat, olov Td povotkdy elvas Kat 
mddiv dpovoov, } pynun } ANOn; Shrov yap Gri ei pev wp 4 ux, Ta wAaOn tardpser 
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avry doa mupi H wip: ef dé pextdv, ra goparikd: Tovrwy S& [i.e. the adAowcess, rd 
povatkoy evar kal wdAw dpovaoyv 7 pynpn 7) ANOn] ovdev gwparixorv. In the latter 
case, the properties of the compound may be different from those of the 
constituents, although still of course properties of a corporeal substance. Cf. 
Zeller, of. cit. p. 137, 1. The inference is virtually repeated 410 b 2 sq., 7—10 
and, as Simpl. remarks, it rests on the assumption already formulated by A. 
that “that by which we know anything whatever is soul” (27; 36) ov pdvoy TO é€k 
Tacay piypa wuxny Aéyoura, ahna Kal Exdorny apxiyv yvaarixyy otcayv Tov dpoiov- 
Td yap yvoortixdy Grovody Wuyx7y eivat. 

b 13 yatq piv yop...15 Avyp@. Frag. 109 D (Il. 321—323 K) cited also in 
Metaph. 1000 b 6 sqq. and by later writers, e.g. Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 1. 303, 
VII. 92, 121 with djp substituted for ai@jp in the first citation. 

bI6. tov a’rov 8 rpdrov...2v TG Tipatw. The reference is to the Suyoyovia 
in Zimaeus 34. C sqq. 

bI7. ywdckerPar yap TS spolw rd Sporov. That like is known by like is the 
assumption underlying the language of 77. 37 a—c where Plato accounts for 
the generation of “sure opinions and true beliefs” (8d£at cat wioress BéBacor cat 
dAnbeis) as well as of vods and émiornyyn. Plato with his immaterial principles 
gives a wholly original application to the maxim ‘like is known by like” Here 
he stands quite apart from all his predecessors, although no doubt in his theory 
of vision (777. 45 B—46C) he followed Empedocles. 

bry. é& tév oroixewy. In our context oro:yeia and dpyai are synonymous 
terms, and we might fairly infer that this was so in the latest speculations of 
Plato and in those of his immediate followers. A. expressly asserts this of those 
who held the ideas to be numbers, Jefaph. 1087 b 12 rds dpyas ds orotyeia 
Kadovow. Cf. 1086 b 37—1087 a 4. 

bx8. rd 8& wpdypata é Tdv apxdv elvar. What are here called mpdy- 
para are to Plato yryydueva, though he also, as well as A., sometimes calls 
them évra. As to the principles from which “things” or phenomena are 
derived, see Zz. 27D sqq.: ideas are the causes of phenomena, of the entire 
sensible universe with all things included therein. 

big. & tots repl dirtomodias Aeyouévots, The form of this reference would 
suggest a treatise entitled Hepi @iAocodias. But our authorities inform us that 
certain oral lectures of Plato’s are intended, of which A. and possibly other 
disciples of Plato had made summaries or compendia (cf. Heitz, Die werlorenen 
Schriften des A. pp. 180, 211). In Pays. 11. 2. 194a 36 etpnrar & ev rots mept 
Pirdorodias the reference, on the other hand, is to a dialogue written by A. 
himself. Stwplo On. With what follows cf. Wetaph. 1090b 20—24. 

b 19. avrd piv rd tov, sc. the universe, which is explicitly termed a 
“living thing” or “organism” (¢dov) in the Tz7maeus (cf. eg. 30B révde tov 
Koapov (pov éurpvxov Evvovy re, and many other passages). Cf. Them. 12,1 H., 
21, 10 Sp. rd pev ody avro(dov, rouréore Tov xédcpov Tov vonrdv, ee Ty mporev 
émoiouv apxSv, Ta dé emt pépovs [sc. (dal éx rdv thempévav’ domwep yap ra aicOnra 
€xes mpos GAAnAa, oUTw Kai Tas id€as airav apds dAAnAas eyeuw. 

b 20. tis Tot évds iSéas, the idea of the One. In Greek mathematics ' 
one, though an dpx7 dpiOuay, is not itself a number (AMeraph. 1088 a 4—8): 
To év Kal of apsOuot is a stereotyped phrase. TOU Tperov pyKkovs. The idea- 
number Two: as Three is the mrpé@rov wAdros and Four the mpérov Baéos. 
In this phase of Platonism the attempt was made to derive the three di- 
mensions of space from the idea-numbers Two, Three and Four. Metaph. 
992a Io sqq.: cf. 992b 13 sqq., 1085 a 7 sqq., and, most explicitly, 1090 b 21 
mowovor yap [Sc. of ras idéas riOéuevor] ra peyéOn ex tris TANS Kali dptOuow, éx pév rhs 
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duddos ra pan, €x tpiddos & tows ra érimeda, éx Sé ris rerpddos ta oreped H Kat €& 
GArkwov apiOpav. Them. 11, 30H., 20, 26 Sp. éweidy yap év ra vontae xdope Set 
wavTas Tas apxas wapencaiverOat Tov aigOnrov, 6 dé aigOnrds é€x pyKous #dn Kat 
wiarovs kai Baous, Tov pév pyKovs idéav eivac thy mporny amednvavro Sudda- amd 
yap évos é Ev r6 pixos, rouréotiy dad onpeiou ert onpetov: tov dé unxovs dua Kat 
whdrous Thy wpetny rpidda: wperov yap tev émirédav cynpdrev €ati rd Tplyavov. 
Cf. Metaph. 1036b 13 cai réy ras idéas Aeyovray of pév airoypappyy tiv dudda, of 
d€ ro eidos Tis ypayprs- Evia pév yap etvar ravta 76 eidos Kal ob Td eldos, oiov Sudda 
kai rd eidos Suddos: éwi ypappns S ovxért. Duality is assumed by A. as an 
equivalent for the formal cause of the straight line 429 b 20 gorw ydp duds 
[sc. ré etOei eivar). 

b2I. ta & Gra. If we may follow TZi#aeus 30C, D these will be the 
genera and species of living things included in the universe o@ 8 €or: rdAAa (oa 
Ka’ éy Kal xara yévyn pdpta, ToUT@ wdvre@yv dpodraroy airov elvar riWGpev. Ta yap 
dy vonra (oa mwavra €xeivo ev éaut@ mweptraBov exe, KaGdrep SSe 6 Kdopos nuas 
Goa Te GAa Opéppara Evvéotnxev Gpard. Them. 12, 1H., 21, 10 Sp. ré pev ody 
avrofeov...éxev [cited above in note on b Ig atré per rd Cdor]. 

b2r. ru 8 Kal GAAws: rév avrév b7 Tovroy Adyov perjecav is the supplement of 
Them. (12, 5 H., 21, 14 Sp.). The world of objects which the soul knows having 
been derived from idea-numbers it remained to show that the faculties which 
soul is assumed to employ for apprehending these objects admit of a similar 
deduction, in other words that soul has vots in it from the idea of Unity, 
emvatnpy from the idea-number Two, édfa from Three, Sense-perception from 
Four. The soul which knows, as well as the things which are known, is 
ultimately constituted by idea-numbers. Mr Shorey (4. /. PA. XXII. 152) 
protests against associating these ‘ fooleries of Xenocrates,’ as he calls them, 
with the teaching of Plato himself. 

b 22. povaxas. Philop. 79, 26 glosses povayas by otx GAdore dAAws. In 
Euclid’s language there can only be ove straight line between any two points: 
in other words, from any point there is only ome way of going to any other 
single point (ép év), Them. 11, 33 H., 21, 2 Sp. aro yap évds éd’ Ev rd piKos, 
rovréoTiy ard onpeiov él onpetoy as already cited on b 20 sufra, 76. 12, 8 H., 
21, 18 Sp. ray Sé émwiotnunv éx ris mparns Suddos [sc. ray yYuyny éxew 
Siwpifovro|- ad’ évds yap éd’ év Kal 7 emriornpyn, ard yap Trav mpotacewy éri Td 
ouprépaopa. Cf. 407 a 26—9. 

b23. ov S& rod ériméSov dpiOpdv S6Eav. Cf. Them. 12,9 H., 21, 21 Sp. ryv ddéav 
dé éx tis mparns rpiddos, doos fv Kat Tov émerédov aptOuds. According to Them. 
(12, 10 H., 21, 22 Sp.) this was because the triangle is the first, or most 
elementary of plane figures: ris yap dd&ns dn cal rd adnOes Kal ro revdos 
€x Tav mpotdcewv. So Philop. 79, 28 sqq. rév dé rpia apiOpov rH Sdfy aréveiper- 
ov yap povaxas 7 Sd&a yiverac Gowep Wy émioryun: ote yap Kat ddAnOns Sdé€a Kat 
wWrevdns, ériornpn dé raca addnOns. 

b 23. atoOynow 8 rdv tot orepeot. Cf. Them. 12, 11 H., 21, 24 Sp. aicOnow 
Sé amd ris mpartns terpddos €& fs cai 7 Tov arepeot aaparos idéa* mepi yap ro 
rotovrov capa 7 aloOnors. At first this explanation seems strangely out of 
keeping with what precedes. But a clue to its meaning and at the same time a 
proof of its correctness is furnished by Zaws 894 A. Plato asks, “ What are 
the conditions of all becoming?” and replies d7Aov, ds éardrav apy7n AaBSotoa 
avény eis ryv Sevrépay €AOy perdBaow Kai aré travrns eis THY mAnoiov, Kai péxpt 
Tpiav éAGotca aicénow ox7 Tois aic@avopévos. peraBdAdNov pév ovv otT@ kat 
perakivotpevoy ylyverac wav: gore Sé BvtTws bv, éwdray pévy- peraBaddv Se eis 
GAAny eEw SéPOaprat wavrehkds. The mathematical character of the language 
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would be apparent even if A. had not told us that Plato eschewed the term 
“point” and preferred to speak of “origin of a line,” apyy ypapphs (Metaph. 
992 a 21), just as modern geometry calls a point the “origin” of coordinates. 
The point, receiving increase, grows or developes into the line, the second stage 
or perdBacis ; from that it passes to the next stage, for a line by its motion 
generates a superficies (409a 4 sq.): by the fourth stage it reaches three 
dimensions and is perceptible to sense. Here, as in 7272. 53 C—57 D, Plato 
substitutes a mathematical deduction of body for a physical deduction. The 
world of becoming is a fleeting show, a phantasmagoria: all the reality in 
which it shares is derived from its mépara, point, line, surface and solid (AZe/aph. 
1028 b 16 sqq.). By what arguments this conclusion was recommended may 
still be seen in JMetfaph. 1001 b 26—I002a 14. Cf. also Alefaph. 1089 a 31 sqq. 
dhaiverar dé 4 Cntnots mGs TOMA 76 bv TS Kara Tas Ovoias Aeyspevov- dpiOpol yap 
cal pnkn Kal copara ra yevvopera eoriv. Bonitz in his commentary (p. 576) 
assumes that Plato is here criticised. How much of the views criticised in 
Metaph. M., cc. 6—10, N., cc. I—6 belongs to Plato himself, how much to his 
school, it is very hard to determine. 

b 24 of pév ydp...25 & radv aroxelwv. Cf. Metaph. 1078 b 9—12, 1080a 12— 
14, where it is implied that in Plato’s teaching there was first a period in which 
the ideas were quite distinct from numbers, and later a period in which they 
were presented as virtually numbers. Of this later phase there is apparently no 
trace in the extant dialogues. The subject of eict is still of dpi@pot. We might 
paraphrase thus: The numbers were affirmed to be just what the ideas had 
(always) been, and, whereas other philosophers had chosen material principles 
as principles of all existence, Plato made them numbers, only they were not 
ultimate, but were themselves constituted of component elements (crozyeia). 
This phase of Platonism, in which the idea is a number and at the same time, 
as an-idea, the cause of being for particulars is attested AZe/aph. 1090 a 5 eirep 
éxacros roy apiOpey idéa tis, } & idéa rois GAXows airia rot eivat bv dn wore Tpdrov- 
orm yap trroxetevoy atrois tovro. A. himself admits there the efficiency of 
the ideas as causes on this view (20. a 4) t@ pév yap id€as riepévm mapéxovrai 
tw aitiay Tots ovow. This is probably an exaltation of Plato at the expense of 
Xenocrates, who is the object of the polemic 1og0a 7—15. A. usually mentions 
two oro.xeia of idea-numbers. The first is always unity, the second, the py & 
(Metaph. 1001 b 23), is variously called the indeterminate or the unequal two, 
ddpuoros Suds (Metaph. 1081 a 14. sq.), dvicos Suds or dvicov (Metaph. 1087b 5, 7, 
11, 1089 b 1o sqq.), appearing sometimes as great-and-small, sometimes as 
much-and-little etc. according as magnitude or number is the product. By 
these elements or ultimate causes of the ideas or idea-numbers, however 
designated, we may understand unity and plurality: AZefaph. 1001 b 19 GANG py 
Kal éf Tes oUT@s UrodapBdve. Oare yever Oa, KaOarep A€youci TiveEs, Ex TOU évds avToU 
kai G\Xov py Evds twos riv adpiOudyv, ovdev Arrov Cyrnréov bia Ti Kai mas oré pév 
aptOpos éré Se péyeOos eorar To yevopuevoy, elmep rd ph ev  dviodrns Kal 7% adrn 
guois jv. One consequence of assuming elements from which the idea-numbers 
were derived did not escape criticism: being derived, the idea-numbers are 
posterior to the elements from which they are derived, and A. objects that there 
are entities G wahAov BotAovra elva...rov ras iéas eivar: cf. Metaph. 1079 a 14— 
19, 990 b 17~—~22. 

b 25. «plverat St ra mpdypara. This distinction of four fatulties correlating 
with four classes of object is found in slightly varying forms in several Platonic 
dialogues. In the Republic 509 E—511 E the main division is into vonrd and 
dpara and thus the former are divided into objects of pure reason (vénois) and 
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objects of understanding (d:dvora), while things visible or, more comprehensively, 
sensible objects, are subdivided into objects of belief (wiorTis) and objects of 
conjecture (eixaoia): where, however, mioris and eixacia seem to be but species 
of dda. Thus in the Republic at any rate the spheres of opinion (dda) and 
sense-perception (atcO@yais) are not regarded as mutually exclusive. When we 
get to the 77szaeus we have again, first, a dual division of objects (51 B sqq.), 
intelligible realities and sensible phenomena, inferred from the irreconcilable 
distinction between vous and Sd€a adnOns. The latter class of objects, sensibles, 
are in the same passage (52 A), however, described as apprehended by opinion 
with the help of sense-perception (d0£&y per’ aicOnaews). And in 37 B, C we have ap- 
parently the full fourfold division of faculties vowts...émiorjpun te...dd£at xai wigres. 

b27. Sy 8’...rdv rpaypdreyv, “forms of things,” in A.’s technical sense of ei8os. 
A. adds this remark in order to make clearer the nature of the numbers first 
introduced in b 20 sqq. : hence otro, “with which we have been dealing in this 
account of the Platonic views.” It adds nothing to the previous remark b 24 
of ev yap apsOpoi ra eidn atta Kai ai dpyat é€Adyovro, except that rérv mpaypdrav 
is appended to «iéy. It seems unlikely at first sight that A. should describe the 
idea-numbers in the terms of his own system as forms of things. But, if we 
give «tidy the Platonic sense, it is misleading to speak of “ideas of things” 
without qualification. It is true that in Mefapgk. 987b 7, 1078b 31, ra roaira 
tav dvrwv idéas mpoonydpevoe, Bonitz joins ray dvrwy with idéas, but he does so 
without warrant from Alex. Aphr. and ra rosatra is more naturally taken with 
rév dvrwy. The more correct phrase mdvreyv idéas eivat ray xa@dXov Ac yopévay 
occurs JMJetaph. 1078b 33. Cf. 990b 7,12. Them., however, has no scruple in 
writing (11, 27 H., 20, 20 Sp.) eidn rév dvrav and even (12, 3 H., 21, 13 Sp.) rds 
idéas aire [sc. rév aicOnréyv |. 

b 27 éel 8...28 yvapirrikev otras. With this punctuation olrwas=T@ éx Tay 
orotxeiwy eivar, sO that it mits the sense of yvapiarixdy. Torstrik cites for 
a similar use of ovrws Metaph. 1053a 13 Kat ratra mradvra év Ti ovTa@s, Obx aS 
Kotvov TL TO Ev, GAN Sorep eipnra. The punctuation of otras 1051 b 35, where 
Bekker put the comma before, and Christ after, otrws, presents a similar problem. 
Cf. Maier, SyWMogzisizk I. p. 20, n. 2. 

b 28. yor, namely Xenocrates: cf. 2z/r. 408 b 32 sqq.: quum substantia 
eorum quae sunt numerus sit, cognoscatur vero simile simili, cognoscat vero 
anima, sequitur ut anima numerus sit (Torst. p. 117). 

b 30. Staddépovrar 82. Thus under the conception of soul as cognitive and 
therefore related to the principles of things are collected philosophers as dis- 
similar as Empedocles and Plato. While they agree in reducing the soul to 
elements or principles they are not agreed on the fundamental question what 
these elements or principles are and how many of them must be assumed. 

b3I. tots dowpdrovs, int, rover. 

405a I. tovrous, int. dcadpépovrat. at’ dpoty, ie. from both corporeal 
and incorporeal principles. Empedocles and Anaxagoras are instanced by 
Simpl. (30, 30) and Philop. (82, 20), who consider the Intelligence of the latter, 
as well as the Love and Strife of the former, to be incorporeal. 

a3. éropévas 5¢ rodros, conformably with these various assumptions, i.e. the 
assumptions made by each philosopher as to the nature and number of the 
principles of things. Their view of the soul was coloured by their view of the 
universe ; the dpyai and oro.yxeia of the one correspond to the dpyai and cro:xeia 
of the other. A. implies that this correspondence holds, not only when cognition 
is taken to be the primary characteristic of soul, but quite as much when soul is 
regarded, e.g. by Democritus, as the moving principle. 
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a4. 15 TE yop KWyTiKéy tiv dio Tdv arporev sradvdaocw. With Bonitz 
(Hermes VIL. p. 419 Sqq.) join rév wparev which is a partitive genitive with 
ro kuntucdy and supply after dreAndacw thy uxnv or thy  uyyv eva. By rd 
Kuvntikdy THY Ovow Tov mperev is Meant ékeivo Tv mpa@twv 6 é€oTe KiwyTiKdv Thy 
gdvow : they conceived the soul to be that amongst first principles or primary 
elements which is by its nature capable of causing motion, ie. they too, as well 
as those who explained the soul from cognition, assumed the soul to be the one 
element or one of the elements of things : they selected an element by its nature 
adapted to produce motion, and declared soul to be that element. The elements 
of the early philosophers, their para or dpyai, corresponded more or less exactly 
to Av’s material cause. But sometimes a distinction was drawn between some 
elements which were inert, and one (or more) which was active and able to 
move the rest. The best commentary is furnished by JZe¢aph. 984b 1 where, 
as here, A. is dealing with the early philosophers, whether they assumed a single 
first principle or a plurality, and remarking the scarcely discernible trace of a 
motive cause in such systems rév pev odv év hackdvrav eiva ro wav obdevi 
cuvéBn tiv roavrny [int. rHyv érépav adpxiv ws av jueis hainpev, SOev 4 apy} ris 
kivnoews| ouvidety airiav, wAny ei dpa Tlappevidn [in rad mpds Sd€av, where he 
apparently admits two principles]...(b 5) rots dé d7 mwAeiw rowtor padAov evdéxerar 
Aéyewv, olov trois Oeppov Kal r~puxpoy f wip Kal yay’ xp@vra yap os Kivyrixny exovre 
TO wupi thy hier, vdars d€ cai yp Kal rois rovovTols Tovvavriov. Cf. 983b 7 sqq. 

An alternative would be to take rév wparwy as predicate with treaAndacw, 
by the same construction as that of rév cadk@v (402a 1): and so the Greek 
commentators. “They supposed that what in its own nature is capable of 
causing motion is one of the primary causes.” If the words are so taken, 
then, since they regarded the soul as capable by its own nature of causing 
motion, it follows that the soul is one of the primary causes: Them. (13, 7 H., 
23, 15 Sp.) erovyor yap cal Alay miOavov THY KiwyTiKwTaTHY aiTiay €v tais mpeoras 
dpxais xatararrewv. Cf. Philop. 82, 36 and Simpl. 30, 33 sqq. Bonitz objects 
that it is the dpy7 which determines what the soul is, and not the soul which 
determines what the dpy7 shall be (405 a 3 érropévws Trovros). This is clear from 
the parallel case of those who explained the soul as cognitive. Quite apart 
from this, the passage cited from JAZezaph. 984 b 1 sqq. seems conclusive as 
against such a recognition of the moving principle, at any rate by the earlier 
Ionian philosophers, who nevertheless are subsequently adduced as considering 
soul from the side of motivity, e.g. Thales, Diogenes, Heraclitus. By rév rparerv 
we are to understand the first causes (afria) or principles (apyai) or elements 
(cro.yeia) which the philosophers in question assumed, and these, as we have 
seen above, were generally what A. calls material causes, e.g. the atoms are ra 
apara of Democritus, cf. JZeteor. I. 1. 338 a 20 ra mpG@ra airia ths hicews, 
Phys. Vill. 9, 265 b 27 rév & Grp (sc. kwvjoewv) ovdepiav trdpyxew Tots wrparats 
GANG Trois é« rotrwyv olovra, Metaph. 982 a 26 éemiotrnpa al paddiotra rév mrpaHrav 
eloiv, Amal. Post. 1. 2, 72a 6 rairé yap Aéyw mpHrov Kai dpxnv, Top. IV. 1, 
121b 9 4 re yap dpxyt} mpa&rov cal ré mparov apxyn, AMetaph. 1013 a 2 dro rod 
a3 porou Kal TIS TOU mpdyparos apx7js- Lastly, as to re yap, it is probable that this 
should be added to the passages in A. where re yap=etenim. See Shilleto 
Dem. De Falsa Leg. § 176. Ind. Ar. 750a 13 relinquuntur certe loci quidam, 
in quibus coniunctis particulis re ydp non aliam apparet vim inesse quam 
simplici yap vel cai yap veluti Pol. 1333a 2, 1318b 32 sqq., Post. Anal. I. 9, 
73b 41, De Part. An. Il. 1, 661 b 28. Cf. Bz. Zischr. f. Ost. Gym. 1867, 
‘pp. 672—682. 

a5. o0ev. This must go back to a3 ésropévas dé rotiros. The general 
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agreement between the choice of dpyat and the explanation of soul applies 
particularly in the case of fire. In Metaph. A., c. 8, Aristotle is criticising those 
who assumed a single material principle, corporeal and extended, 988b 22 &c0¢ 
pev ody ev re rd wav kai play Tiwwd hiow as DAny ribéaor, cai rabrny capariKhy Kal 
péyeOos éxovoav. He remarks that the transformation of the dwA& cdpara may 
be regarded as the effect either of otyxpious or of Sedxpiots. The former view 
requires in strict consistency that fire as being puxpoyepéoraroy and Aemrérarov 
should be taken for the primary element, 988b 32 rd pév yap [sc. rév dardGv 
cwopatav] cuyxpioe, ta dé dtaxpioe: €€ GAANAwv yiyverat, TovTa dé wpds Tb mpsdrepov 
eivat kai torepoy Siadépe mrciorov. +H pév yap ay Sdéere ororxecwdéoTraroy eivat 
wavrov é€& ot yiyvovrat ovyKpices mpa@rov, Toodtoy dé 7rd pixpopepéctarov Kat 
Aexrdraroy dy ein Tov cwopdrwv. Sidiep dco. wip apyhy ri€éact pddtara 6uoXoyov- 
Hévas dv rd Ady@ ToUT@ réyorev. wip elvar, Int. THy Yruxny. 

a6 Newropepéotaréy re kal...7 dowparov, int. gariv. Kaliexplicative. A. cannot 
mean that fire is incorporeal absolutely or in the strict sense of the term, but 
only that it is so relatively to the other three dwAa ocopara air, water and earth. 
The same meaning must be given to 405a 7 do®parov, 405b 12 dowpdre and 
409 b 21 76 dowparararov rév Grav. Cf. Philop. 83, 27 doaparov Sé else rd wip, 
ov Kupiws dodparov (ovdeis yap avr&yv rovro éAeye), GAN as €v C@pacw dodparov 
[fort. leg. dv] dec New ropéperav. 

a7. érv 8 xwetral re kal Kivel Ta GAAG rpdtws. Not only is fire the element 
most suitable for apy or material principle, if we put ourselves in the position 
of the early philosophers accepting their presuppositions and the explanation of 
yéveows by ciyxprois : it further appears (ére) that fire satisfies the condition laid 
down above (403 b 29) cai pdAiocra Kal mporas yruyiy civat rd Kevoiv, which, as 
we there saw, under the same presuppositions involved the assumption 7vép 
kivoupéverv te THY vuxny eva. For mpareas see on 403b 29. 

a8. yAadhvparépws. The term implies praise (Philop. 84,9). It is used of 
Charondas Pol. 1274b 8 Xapaovdas rH dxpiBeia TSy vépay dori yAadhuparepos Kai 
Tay viv vopobderay, and the Cretan constitution is said to be “less neatly finished” 
than that of Sparta 1271b 21 Arrov yAagupas exer, for which cf. 1271 b 24 Arrov 
Onpapwra: De Part. An. U. 4. 650b 18 cupBaivee & aud ye cal yAadupwrépay 
éyety tiv Stdvotay r&v rowvr@y, in certain animals intelligence attains a more 
finished perfection. A. was fully alive to the relative superiority of Democritus 
so far as purely physical explanations are concerned. Cf. De Gen. e¢ Corr. 1. 2, 
3I15a 34—bi1, 316a 5 sqq., 325a 28. In Zellers words “he explained all 
phenomena in a strictly scientific manner from the same principles.” Cf. 
Dyroff, of. ctt., p. 79, pp- 116—I22. 

ag. Sid tl rovrev Exdrepov, int. cu~BéBncevy (as in 413b 10): why the soul 
(1) is Aerropepécraroy and (2) kivetrai re kat xwvet, The common view that the 
power to impart motion implies mobility (cf. 403b 29) was shared by the 
Atomists (404a 7—9), so that these two attributes need not be separated: 
but the fineness of the texture or structure of a body has a limit in the 
indivisibility of the atoms of which it is composed. This I take to be the 
point of the words a10o, rovro 0...cwudtrev. Having thus proved (1) A. goes 
on to prove (2), AIO—13 xKivynrixdy O€...rip. The Greek commentators were 
divided. Simpl. (31, 8 sqq.) apparently took rotrwy to mean rod yywpiotiKod Kal 
Tov KwvntiKod, a view adopted by Zeller, PAzl. der Griech. 1.5 p. 902, n. 4. When 
we find below (405 a 17) that A. himself uses Gu¢w and adds an explanation ré 
Te ylweoKev Kal Td xivety, it is natural to explain éxdvepov here in the same way, 
viz., cognition and motivity. But the plain sense of ag—13 excludes this 
explanation, nothing being there said of cognition, while both the motive and 
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mobile qualities of fire and of the soul are there attributed to the minuteness 
and the spherical shape of the atoms of which they are composed. On the 
other hand Them. (13, 11 sqq- H., 23, 20 sqq. Sp.) and Philop. (84, 10 sqq.) under- 
stand éxdrepov to mean simply (1) 16 xivety and (2) ro kivetoGar: and the proof 
of these attributes is certainly contained in a9g—13. The words of Them. are 
Any. éxdrepov...édeixvu, To pev Kiveiv Sid THY opiKpopéperay, Td O€ KiveiaOar Sid 7d 
oxjpa: dude yap oterat badpyew rats opatpoedéorv ardpots. But the superiority 
of Atomism over other physical theories is that it can explain both facts: the 
finest atoms account for the fineness of a material structure, spherical atoms for 
mobility and therefore for motive power. 

alo. rovro § elvat...capdrev. The neuter rovro seems influenced by the 
preceding rai7é. Cf. 430a 23, where the change from masculine to neuter is due 
to rou@ Saep éori. To insert the preposition é« after eivac with some MSS. 
would, as Torstrik explains, not so well accord with the view expounded 4o4a 
19o—16: nam id quod constat ex elementis, quodammodo diversum est ab lis: 
elementa enim plura, hoc unum est. At Democritus animam esse voluit potius 
ipsa rudia elementa nullo unitatis vinculo comprehensa. The atoms are now 
designated oapara, above (404 a 2, 7) they were called “shapes” or “figures,” and 
below (406 b 20 sq.) they are called “indivisible spheres.” 

a Il. Aewropéperav. If this is the genuine reading, we may trace a con- 
nexion with the view of Democritus as reported by Theophrastus De Semszbus 
75 (Diels Doxogr. 521, 24), probably in reference to the fusing of metals, that 
things which are red hot are not so hot as those at a white heat (Geppov yap rd 
Aewrrov), the rapid motion of the finest particles thus generating both white 
colour and intense heat. Philop. 84, 21—85, 16 conjectures that in making 
spherical atoms puxpoyepéotaras Dem. was guided by the geometrical pro- 
position that of all solids with equal surface the sphere encloses the greatest 
mass. 

al2. rovwirov, 1.q. spaipoedés. Cf. 4o4a 2, 6. 

al4. w«wpotepoy, viz. 404 b 1—6, where see notes. Xprirar 8 apdhoty os pig 
dtoe: adugoiv refers to yux7 and vovs, which according to 404 b 1—3 Anaxagoras 
sometimes distinguished, sometimes confused. Here A. virtually admits that 
Anaxagoras treated them as identical, as two different terms for one and the 
same objective entity. The word dua in A. sometimes denotes vaguely an 
entity or thing, eg. Aetafh. 1052b 12 mpaypd tt cai dios. It is used of a 
faculty in the soul, £7th. Mic. 1102 b 13 GhAn tis vow rhs Wuyns adoyos, of 
A.’s causes, especially the material cause, 983b 13, 17, 988b 22, and the final 
cause 988 b 12, of the category of relation 1089b 7, 1089 a 13, even of Not-being 
itself 1089a 19 Tavrny thy hiow héye: t5 otK Sv. Sometimes it is almost peri- 
phrastically joined with a genitive, e.g. 27/7. 405 b 7 ri trod aipatos muow, the 
entity which is blood, 416a9 4 rot mupds dicots. There is a close parallel to 
the language here in Melaph. 985 a 33 ov phy ypnrai ye [sc. Empedocles] 
rérrapow, GAX as dvolv ovot povois, mupi pev Ka” avrd, rois & dvriceysévois ds 
pea hvoe, yn Te Kal dépt cal vdare. 

aiI5. wAqv apxiv ye. In his own account of the evolution of the world from 
chaos Anaxagoras uses the term vowts and not Wy7 (as to Plato Crat. see note 
on 404b 1 szfr.). From Mezaph. 984 b 20—22 of pév ody otras trodkauBdvorres 
-.Tois ovo. it appears that A. regarded this vois of Anaxagoras as at once 
a final and a moving cause, though at the same time he complains (985 a 
18—20) of the inadequate use which Anaxagoras made of his principle. 

aI5. pddtiora ravrev. I take this, with Simpl. 31, 18 and Philop. 85, 34, asa 
stronger pdduora (cf. e.g. Metaph. 991 a 8, loo1a 22and wdvrov FRiora 1088 a 23), 
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just as sravros waddov is an emphatic paArov, both expressions being favourites 
with Attic writers, especially Plato. Themistius, however (13, 16 H., 23, 28 sq. 
Sp.), gives a different turn to the sentences, paraphrasing thus: dpyjv dynot oxeddv 
tt Tey dvrwv dmdavray. It is quite easy to see how he reached this interpretation. 
If vovs is described by Anaxagoras as “divisible and as ‘inhabiting some 
things,’ i.e. all things which have life,” clearly it does not so inhabit all things 
whatever. Thus Them. must have conceived dpyy in the sense of internal 
principle, evumrdpxov ti or orotyetov. It is most improbable, however, that A. 
intended dpy7 to bear this sense, it must mean what it means below a 18, what 
in 404b 2 is expressed by 76 airtov rot cadds xal 6pOa@s, and dpyn standing alone, 
as in a18, would be sufficient to indicate this. In any case pwddcora should not 
be separated from mdvrev, as if the former word went with ri@erac in the sense 
of potisstmum and the latter with dpyn7. As to dmdvrwv, the variant of 
codd. Sy, the testimony of Them. is of little weight, as he is very fond of 
changing zas of the text into das, as anyone may easily verify for himself. 

a 16 povoy yotv...17 kabapdy, “at all events he asserts that mind and mind 
alone of all things that are is simple, unmixed and pure.” Cf. Anax. frag. 
12D. This long fragment begins thus: ra pév dAdka ravrés poipay peréye, 
vous bé€ éoTiv Gmetpoy Kat avroxparés Kai pépercxrat ovdevl ypnuart, adAAd pdvos 
atros éd’ éavrot éoriw. ef py yap éd éavrot Hv, aAAd Te@ épéperxto GAAW, peTEtyEV 
adv dadvrav xpnydrev, ei éuéyecxro Tem" ev marti yap mavrds potipa eveotiy, 
Gomep é€v trois mpdabev | fr. II] pot AéAexrar. Kal dv éxa@Avev atrov Ta oUp- 
peperypéva, Gore pydevds ypnparos xpareiv dpoiws os kal pdvov édvra é: Eéavrou. 
gore yap Aemrérardvy te mdvTwav yxpnudTreav Kal xafapworarov Kal yvapnv ye mept 
gavros macav toye cal ioyver péyiorov. Kali doa ye Yruyty eye Kai peifw Kat 
éAdoow, mdvrwv vovs Kpatel. Kal THS WEeptywpno.os THS GUUmdons vols éxpdrnoer, 
@oTe wepixwpnoat THY apxnv. Kal mp&rov amb rod apixpod pEaro wepixwpeiv, 
éwt Sé mréov meptywpet, cal treptywpnoe: él mov. Kal rd cvppioydopeva Te Kat 
dmoxpivopeva kai Staxpiyémeva wavta éyvw vots. Kat érota guedrev EoeaGat Kat 
éroia jv, doca viv ph gots cat Smoia éort, mavra Siexdopnoe vots, Kat Thy 
TEeptyopnow TavtTnv, nv viv meptywpées Ta Te HoTpa Kal 6 HALOS Kal WY GEAnVY 
kal 6 anp xai 6 ai€jp of aroxpivdpevor. 1 Se meptxo@pnots avry éroinog arro- 
Kpived@at. Kai droxpiverat a6 Te Tot adpaod 76 TUKVOY Kal dré Tod Yruxpod Td Jep- 
pov kal awo rou Codhepov To Aaprpdv Kxat ard rov Siepov rd Enpdv. protpar de 
modal 7oAAG@y eiot. mavrdmact bé ovdev aroxpiverat ovd€ Staxpiverar érepov amd 
Tov érépov mwAny vov. vovs de was poids €ote kat 6 peifwv Kai 6 éAdtra@v. €érepov 
dé otbév éotiv Suowov ovdevi, GAN’ drav mAciora Ev, Taira évinAdrata év Exaorov 
€oTt Kal Hv. 

To vous as thus described A. returns 27/7. b 19, 429 a 18—20, b 22 sqq. and its 
great influence on A.’s own doctrine must be my apology for citing the 
fragment in full. 

a 18% 16 te ywdéonev. Cf. Anax. frag. 12 D kal ra cuppioyduevd tre Kat 
dmoxpivdpeva kal Ovaxpivopeva wavta éyv@ vous, and supr. cal yvapnyv ye mept 
mavros macav ioxe, cited in last note. Cf. 429a 18—z2o. Kalrd kivetv. Anax. 
Jrag.12 D kal rijs weptxwpynoos THs Tupmaons vos éexpdrnoev, GoTE wepixwpjoae 
THY apxnv, and j/rag. 13 D kai éret FpEaro 6 vots Kkiwweiv, awd Tov Kivoupévov 
qavrés amrexpivero, Kai 6aov exivnoev 6 vovs, may rovro SiexpiOn: Kivoupévar bé Kal 
Staxpivopévoy 7 wepix@pynots TOAA@ paAdov erroies StaxpiveoOat. 

alg. @adrijs. Cf. 411 a 8, Mefaph. 983 b 20 sqq., 984 a 2. 

a 20. tév AlOov, sc. Tov payvnra, the Magnesian stone, the magnet or lode- 
stone, so called from the town (probably the Lydian, though according to Pliny 
the Thessalian, Magnesia). Cf. Plat. Jom 533D domep év ry Aida, Hv Etpiridns 
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péev Mayvariv dvdpacer, of dé moAdot “HpakAeiav. Kat yap airy 7 Aios ov pdvoy 
abrovs Tots Saxrudlous ayes rods aiSnpods, GAAd Kat Stvapuw évriOnot Trois Saxru- 
Altos, Sor av SvvacGa rairdv rotro moeiv, rep 7 AiOos, AAdous ayew SaxtvXiovs, 
bor éviore éppabés paxpds mdvu odnpiwy kai Saxrudiov é€€ adAnrwv Apryrat. 
Cf. Lucr. VI. 908 sq. 
quem Magneta vocant patrio de nomine Grail, 
Magnetum quia fit patriis in finibus ortus, 

where see Munro’s note. Diog. Laert. I. 24 "ApiororéAns O€ Kai ‘Immias ghaciv 
avrov [Thales] cali rots dvriyo peradiOovat yuyis, Texuaipdpevoy €x THs AiGou THs 
payvnrioos Kal Tou nA€KTpov. 

azi. Avoyévns, i.e. Diogenes of Apollonia (Diog. Laert. 1X. 57): a town in Crete 
according to Steph. Byz. 106, 13, although Aelian 7. H. 11. 31 referred him to the 
Phrygian Apollonia. He is ridiculed in the Clouds of Aristophanes, 227 sqq. 
(cf. Diels in Rhein. Mus. XLII. 12 sqq.), wrote a epi ducoews, from which Simpl. 
quotes (Jz Physica 151, 28 sqq., 153, 17, 20), and is criticised by Theophr. 
De Senstbus, 39—45 (Doxogr. Gr. p. 510 sqq.). See further concerning him 
Siebeck, Gesch. der Psych. 1. 82 sqq., 115 sqq., 132 sqq., 150, Burnet, Larly 
Greek Phitosophers, p. 359 sqq., Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Bk Il. ch. 3, 
p. 370 sqq., Eng. Tr. The latter regards him as an eclectic influenced by 
Leucippus and Anaxagoras (Simpl. Jz PAys. 25. 3) in spite of his antagonistic 
attitude to the main principles of their systems. Cf. Simpl. Zz Phys. 152, 18 
[frag. 4 D] dvOpwra yap cal ra GAda (Ga dvarvéovra (de TO dépt. kal Todro 
avrois Kal \uyn é€ore xal vonows, and Simpl. PAys. 1. 152, 22 [ frag. 5 D] cai por 
doxet Tb THY vonoww Eyov eivar 6 ap KaNovpevos Ud TOV avOpwTav, Kal bb TOUTOV 
mavras Kal kuBepvaoOat kal wavtwy Kpareiv: avTo ydp pot Tovro Geos SoxKel eivat Kat 
rit mav adtyOat cai mdvra diariOévat Kai év wavti éveivar. Kai tori obdé év 8 re ph 
peréxer Tovrov. peréyes Sé ovde ev dpoiws rd Erepov TH Erép@, GANG modXoi Tpdzroe 
Kal avrov rov aépos kal rns vonotds elow. are yap modvTporos Kal Oepydrepos Kal 
ruxporepos cal Enpdrepos Kat vypdrepos Kat oractparepos Kal d€urépny Kivyow eyar, 
kat Gat odrat érepormoies everoe kai Hdovns Kal xpoujs depo. x.t.rA. See also 
Beare, Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition. 

a2r. repol tives. Cf. Aetii Plac, iv. 3. 2 [Doxogr. Gr. 387 b 10] *Avakiyuévns 
"Avagaydpas "ApyéAaos Atoyévns adepwdyn [int. ray ux}y dmrehynvavro|, Theodoret 
Graec. aff. Cur. V. 18 "Avakimévns 8 kal "AvagipaySpos Kal "Avakaydpas kal “ApyéAaos 
aepady tis Wux7s thy dicot eipneaciw. Aecetii Plac. 1. 3, 4 [[Anaximenes frag. 2 D 
Doxogr. Gr. 278 a 12, b 8] oiov 7 Wuxn, pyoiv, 7 jyerépa dnp otoa ovyKkparet 
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yas. In Pl. Phaedo 968 the-views mdrepov ro ainda dotw 6 dpovotpev, Fj 
6 dip, }) Td rip, are mentioned side by side as familiar to Socrates when engaged 
in the study of nature. A. is reticent about Anaximenes, who, however, is 
credited with this view by later authorities, cf. Tertull. De Anima c. 9 
(secundum quosdam), Macrob. Soman. Scipion. 1. 14, 20. 

223. ‘yuwooKew Te kal Kivety THY Wuxyv. That to Diogenes knowledge included 
all forms of sense-perception is clear from the last words of frag. 5 6uws bé ravra 
T@ auT@ Kai (7 Kal 6pa Kal dxavet cal rv GAAnv vénow exe. dd Tov adrov madyvra. 
The evidence for x:veiy is not so obvious from the scanty fragments extant, but at 
the beginning of /rag. 5 the functions of governing and controlling dé rodrov 
mavras kuBepvacOa kai mdvrwv Kpareiy appear to be transferred to air from the 
vows of Anaxagoras. This would suffice for Aristotle, who has argued above (404 a 
25 sqq.) that the Anaxagorean vois is xivyrexds (cf. 404b 8). The following 
sentence (a 23—5) 7 ev mpa&rov...xiwnyrixdy eivas reads like an inference drawn 
by A. himself in his constant endeavour to interpret more precisely the vague 
theories of his predecessors. Cf. 404b I jrrov Siacapet and the notorious 
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reconstructions of the Empedoclean and Anaxagorean teaching, Metaph. 993 a 
15 —24, 989 a 30—b 21. 

a 26. elmep: cf. the similar clause about Thales azo. In both cases the 
sentence with eiwep gives the ground of an inference drawn by A. Try avabu- 
plac. Probably a term first used by Heraclitus: at any rate the verb occurs 
in frag. 42 Byw., 12 D=Arius Did. (ap. Euseb. in Diels, Doxographi, 471, 
I sqq.) Zyvev thy wuynv éyer alcOnrixny avabupiacw, xaOdwep “Hpd«Xdetros: 
BovAsdpevos yap éudavioa, 6re ai Wruyxal dvabupimpevar voepal dei yivovrat, elxacev 
auras Tois qoTrapois Aéywv ovTws: worapoiot Toitow aiToiow épBaivovow érepa 
kai €repa vdata émippel: Kal Yuya bé dro trav typdyv avadupieavta. dvadvpiace 
pév ovv Gpoiws r@ “Hpaxrerra tiv oxy dmodaive. Znvev. Hence Bywater 
concludes: est igitur hoc dictum Zenoni tribuendum, scilicet Heraclitea verba 
libere citanti inque suum usum accommodanti. Thus, according to Heraclitus, 
the soul is vapour or heat rising from moisture (Auch die Seelen diinsten aus 
dem Feuchten hervor, D). As to the grammatical construction, supply from the 
preceding clause eivai mnot yuynv. If, according to Heraclitus, all other things 
are derived from vapour, vapour is his apy7: if this vapour be identified with 
soul, then his dpy7 is soul: which is the same thing as saying that the soul is 
his dpy7. ouviorno., “constructs,” le. represents as constructed. Cf. szgpr. 
404b 17 woe. Heraclitus also called his apy7 “ fire,” which he does not seem 
to have clearly distinguished from dry air or heat (Latin vefor). Compare 
the well-known dictum ain Wuyn codwrdrn, frag. 74 Byw., 118 D. 

a 27. docopatdrarov, as above 405 a 7, relatively incorporeal or least 
corporeal. To St Kivotpevoy Kivovpéva yvdiorker Oar. A special application of 
the maxim 404b 17 ywookecOat TG Guoim 7d Spowv: if the object known be 
in motion, then the soul by which it is known must also be in motion, 
péov dei. 

a 28. é& nvijoe 8 evar rd Svra. For this doctrine cf. Plato, Craz. 402 A 
éyes rrov “Hpdxderros, ért mavra xowpel Kal ovdév pévet, ai morayod pow amendfov 
ra SvTa Aéyet, ws Sis es Trav a’Tov worapydv ovK ay éuBains. Also Theaer. 180D, 
where the doctrine 6rz wavra ktvetra is ascribed to the later Heracliteans, 
facetiously styled “philosophers in flux” (rots péovras), 26. 181 A. 

a29. rovrots, 1.e. Thales, Diogenes of Apollonia, Heraclitus. 

azo. “AdrAkpatov of Croton: physician of the 5th century, of whom we learn 
some interesting particulars, e.g. that he regarded the brain as the seat of 
sensation, Theophr. de Sensibus § 26 (Doxogr. Gr. 507), Plut. Plac. 1V. 17 
(Diels, Doxogr. Gr. 407, 2). But he distinguished between sense-perception and 
intelligence, the latter being, according to him, peculiar to man. dyv@pwmov yap 
[pynoi] ray GArov diahéperv ore pdvoy Evvinot, ra & adda aigOavera pév, ob Evviner 
5é (Doxogr. Gr. 506, 26). See Beare, of. czt. p. 251. It is probably Alcmaeon’s 
view which is cited in some detail in Phaedo 96B 4 rovrev péev oddév, 6 & 
éyxéards éoriy 6 Tas aicOnoas wapéxov Tov dkovéw Kai épav cai dogdpaiverbat, éx 
rouroy dé yiyvotro pynun Kai dda, éx dé pynpuns Kai ddEns, AaBovons 76 npeuetyv, Kara 
ravra yiyveoOat értornpny. The speech of Eryximachus in Pl. Symp. 1868 sqq. 
seems to owe not a little to Alcmaeon. 

a 30. a@dvarov elyar. This tenet is attributed to Alcmaeon by Boethus, 
apud Euseb. Praep. Av. Xi. 28. 5, Diog. Laert. VIII. 83, Stobaeus £c/. I. 49 
[Doxogr. Gr. 386 b 4 sqq.]: cf. Theodoret Graec. af. Cur. Vv. 17 [Doxogr. Gr. 
386 th 6]. On the other hand Alcmaeon held, according to Arist. Prodl. 
XVII. 3, 916a 33, that men are nevertheless perishable beings (dmdéAAvo6a:) 
because they cannot join their beginning to their end (éri od Svvavrac rH 
dpxiv Te TéAe wpoodyat). This means, according to Gomperz, that “if old age 
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were not merely figuratively but literally a second childhood, men (and animals) 
would be able to live for ever, since a cycle would be created which could be 
constantly renewed. But the series of changes suffered at the various periods 
of human (and animal) life follow a progressive and not a cyclical line” (Greek 
Thinkers, Eng. Tr. I. p. 151). 

405b I. dv ovpavdv SdAov. This term originally meant the firmament, 
but was naturally employed by philosophers for the world or universe (like 
kéopos). In certain passages it is matter of doubt in which of these ways it 
should be interpreted, e.g. Metaph. 986 b 24 eis rov 6Aov otpavéy aroBi\&ras 76 Ev 
elvai dyno. rév Gedv (sc. Zevohduns). Cf. the Epicurean criticism in Cic. De Wat. 
Deor. 1. 1. 27 Crotoniates autem Alcmaeon, qui soli et lunae reliquisque 
sideribus animoque praeterea divinitatem dedit, non sensit sese mortalibus rebus 
immortalitatem dare; Clem. Alex. Protrept. 66. 58 P. 6 yap roe Kporwydrns 
"Arxpalov Geods ero rors dorépas elvan épryvxous dvras. 

bi. rev Sk doprucwrépwv Kal VBwp Trwes drepyvavro, int, ry Wuynv. The term 
oprixds is found in £¢h. Vic. as the opposite of memaidevpévos and yapies, and 
means approximately “vulgar.” As applied intellectually, it serves to censure 
crude thinking or incapacity to seize distinctions. Thus in P%ys. I. 2, 185 a To, 
3, 186a 8 the theory or reasoning (Adyos) of Melissus is called goprixds, while 
in Metaph. 986b 27 Melissus himself and Xenophanes are termed dypoixdrepos 
as opposed to Parmenides who is pa@ddov Brérwv. In Metaph. too1b 14 the 
subtler Eleatic Zeno is said qgopruxads Gewpetv. Again, in De Part. Antz. I. 7, 
652 b 8 those who identify the soul with fire are censured as making a crude 
assumption (goprixkas riOévres), as is Hippon here. 

b2. xaOdrep “Inrrwv. The fuller form of the name ‘ImrGvagé is preserved 
Aet. Plac. v. 7. 3 (Doxogr. Gr. 419 a 24): cf. Anonymi Londin. Ex Arist. Lazr. 
Menon. eclogae, 11, 22 sqq. “Irm<ov> [or ‘Imrm(@vag)] dé 6 Kpotwuarns olerat év 
Hiv oixelay iva bypdryta, Ka’ Hy Kal aicPavdpeOa Kal 7 (Gpev" Grav pev ody oikeiws 
exn n roravrn typérns, tytaiver 76 Cov, drav dé avafnpavOj, avarcOnret 8é 75 Cdov Kat 
droOvnoKer. Oia Oy TovTo of yépovres Enpolt Kal avaicOnrot, dre xwpis typdrnros’ 
dvardyws 8€ ra wédpara dvaicOnra, Sri dyoupa bypdrnros. Kai radra pév aype 
rourou dyoiv. év ddA@ Oé BiBdiw adrés dvyjp Aéyes THY KaT@VOMaTpLEeVnY Lypdrnra 
peeraBdrdecy O° vmrepBornyv Gepydrnros cal de brepBodrny Wuxpdrynros Kai ovrws vdcous 
émipépev, peraBdddew dé hyow avryv h emi TO whelov typdv 7 émi rd Enpdrepov Fj 
érit To waxupepéorepoy 7 él rb Aerropepéorepov 7) eis Erepa, Kal Td airiov ovrws 
vooodoyei, Tas O€ viaous Tas yiwopévas ovx Urrayopever. This important fragment 
shows that Hippon, like Diogenes of Apollonia, Alcmaeon and Philolaus, was a 
physician as well as a philosopher, and, like Diogenes of Apollonia, an eclectic 
adapting one of the older Ionian theories (this time that of Thales) to the 
newer speculations introduced by Parmenides. From Schol. Ven. ad Aristoph. 
Nub. 96 sqq. we learn that Hippon had been ridiculed in the Tavémra: of 
Cratinus before Aristophanes brought out the CJozwds, so that he must have 
lived in the age of Pericles, and that Cratinus attacked him for his impiety (Schol. 
Clem. Profrepé. I. 422, 23 sq. Dind., Iv. 103 Klotz), and the epithet @eos seems to 
have stuck to him (Philop. ad Aunec loc. 88, 23, Simpl. 1% Phys. 23, 22, Clem. Alex. 
Protrept. 24, p. 20P., loann. Diac., Alleg. in Hes. Theog. 116). In Metaph. 
984a 3 A. passes him over scornfully with a sneer at the tenuity of his intellect. 
A better summary is furnished by Hippolytus, Refut. haeres. 1. 16 [Doxogr. 
Gr. 566] “I. d€ 6 “Pyyivos apyas én Wuxpoy 7d Ddwp Kai Oeppdy Td wip. yevdpevor 
dé rd mip td Udaros Karavixknoa tiv Tov yevynoavros Sivayw ovornoal te Tov 
kdéopov, mv dé uxny éyxépadoy A€yet, wore Sé Vdwp- xal ydp rd oméppa elvan, 
<xkara> ro chawdpevov hyiv, && bypot, é& of hyo Wuyty yiveoOa. Croton is 
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more likely to have been his birthplace than either Rhegium or Metapontum 
(Censorinus). According to Aristoxenus apud Censorinum, De die natalz, c. 5, 
and Iamblichus /% Pyzth. 267, it was Samos. 

b 3. werOivar 8’ éolkaciw é& THs yovrjs. A. makes much the same remark 
about Thales, Afetaph. 983b 26. 

b4. tots aipa ddoKovras tiv Wux7v. Doubtless with special reference to 
Empedocles, frag. 105 D, 317 K aiva yap avOpmmois repixdpdidv éore vonua. 
Hippon’s polemic against Empedocles recalls Diogenes of Apollonia’s correction 
of Anaxagoras, frag. 5 D. 

b 5. tairny, Sc. THY youn. 

b6. Kopirias, the famous Athenian oligarch, leader of the Thirty. There 
seems no reason to question his identity, in spite of the opposite opinion cited 
as Alexanders by Philop. 89, 8 Kpiriav etre rov éva t&v Tpidcovra, ds Kal 
Swxparovs nkpodoaro, } Kal GAAov rivd Aéyer, oVSév SiadepducOa. aci dé «Kat 
GAXov Kpiriay yeyovéva: codiorny, ot Kal ra hepdpeva ovyypdppara eivat, os 
"ArNEEavSpos Aéyee: Tév yap TH Tpidckovra pydé yeypadévas GAdo re wAjv Tlodreias 
éu4pérpous. Philoponus in the introduction to his commentary had previously 
referred to Critias as follows: 9, 3 xa@dXov Sé thy vox of pév haocw doaparoy 
eivat, of 6€ cGpa: Kai Tay oGpa of pév drdodv, of S€ civOerov: Kat rév ovvOerov oi 
pev ex cuvnppévay owpdrwyv, of b€ dcvvdrreyv.... 9, 19 of Sé éx cuvnppévarv, os 
Kpirias, 6 eis tév tpidkovta> aipa yap theyev eivat rHy Wuxnv, “aina yap,” dnow, 
“ GvO@pa@mots mepixapdudy é€ore vénua.” The blunder in the citation of this verse of 
Empedocles as if Critias were the author is attributed to Philoponus himself by 
Diels, Doxogr. Gr. 214. 

b7. tovro 8’, int. ro aicOdverOa. trdpxew, int. TH Wux7. Sia THY Tod 
atparos diow. See on 405 a 14 os ma dioet. Here diars is virtually otvia. 
The parts without blood, e.g. bones and hair, are destitute of sensation, as 
Aristotle points out 410 a 30 sqq. 

b8. «wdvta ydp...rdAjv tas yos “have secured the vote of at least one 
adjudicator.” The metaphor, of which A. is fond (cf. Meraph. 989 a 6 sqq., 
Pol. 1337 a 42), comes from the method of awarding the prize in dramatic 
contests. Similarly in Mefafz. loc. cit. A. remarks that fire, water and air have 
each been selected by one philosopher or another as the material principle of 
things: rav dé rpi@v éxacrov orotxeiwy eine Kpirnv tiva- ot wey yap [sc. Trav 
év ANeydvTav] mip, of S tSwp, of S dépa tot efvai dao. kKairor did Ti wor od 
kal TY ynyv A€yovow, @oTeEp of woddol TOV avOperrer ; 

bg. ratrny, int. ry yay. wha el ris adriy...10 7 wdvta. adryy le. Tv Wuxny. 
Empedocles includes earth amongst the four elements of soul (404. b 13). For 
the difference between é€k mdvrov eivar rdév oroyeiov and mdyra (eivar ra 
otowxeia) cf. 404 b 12 elvas 5é cal Exacrov Wuyiy tovrev and Torstrik’s remark 
cited in note on 405 alo. The same distinction seems intended by Philoponus 
in the classification of theories given 9, 3 sqq. (cited in note on 405 b 6), 
where he divides those who made the soul cvv@erov into of pév ék ovrvnppévav 
gopdrev, e.g. Critias, and of d€ <é&> dovrvdrrwrv, e.g. Leucippus and 
Democritus. Cf. Philop. 9, 16 sqq. 

405 b11-—30. Recapitulating, we may reduce all previous views to 
three heads, according as motion, perception or incorporeality is taken for the 
characteristic of soul. Further, the agreement pointed out between the account 
of the soul given by the several philosophers and their theory of the universe is 
confirmed with modifications in detail, When the soul is defined by perception 
and knowledge, this agreement rests on the assumption that like is known by 
like (§§ 20, 21,23). But here Anaxagoras is an exception, for his principle, intel- 
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ligence, is affirmed to be impossible, and to have nothing in common with 
the other elements of the universe (§ 22). 

b IX dp(fovrat &...rpicly os eltrety...I2 TS dowpary. In spite of its position I 
take as eimeivy with wdvres. A. goes to great lengths with hyperbaton, and 
mdvres is again separated from as eimeiv by three words, 408 a 1. It would 
indeed be possible to take os eireivy with rpiciv. So Philop. 90, 20 sqq. Cf. 
oxeddv Sto, 403 b 28. But A.’s fondness for constructions of the type waves, 
of peév...oi Sé...makes the former view more probable. In any case it comes 
to this, that, since no definition falls outside of the three characteristics (cf. 
Metaph. 988 a 20—23, 993 a 11—15), all are based upon one or more of 
them. ‘l'o épi¢ovra: corresponds the use of dpos in 404a9. This triple division 
is repeated 409 b 19 sqq., and seems there to be finally adopted as more precise 
than the twofold division at the opening of the chapter 403 b 25 sqq. The 
present statement must be carefully compared with both the passages referred 
to, to avoid misconception of the meaning. In 409b 20 we have, not xevyeer 
but of pév TO Kevnrixa@raroyv (sc. thy Wuynv) drepnvavro re Kiveiv éavtd, which 
combines both 7ré xivotv and rév xivoupéver re of 403 b 29 sqq. Instead of 
aicO@noe. we have in 409 b 23 (Aéyerat) ro ek TSv orotyeiav aitiy eivar which 
agrees exactly with the inference given 404 b 8 sq. doo: & éwi ro ywookew 
kal To alc@dveobar Tav Bvrwv, obras Sé Aéyovor riv ruyhy ras apxds [whether 
these dpyat be many or only a single one]...dc0mep "EumedoxAns pev é€x Taev 
oroyeiwy wavrayv. Finally, r@ dowpdre, which at first sight would apply only 
to the theories of Plato and Xenocrates, who made the soul immaterial lke 
their immaterial dpyai (cf 404 b 29—405 a 4), 1s proved to bear the elastic 
and relative meaning pointed out in the notes on 405 a 6 and 405 a 27, 
for in 409 b 20 sqq. the corresponding theory is thus stated, of d€ capa rd 
Nerrouepéorarov 7} TO dowparatrarovy T&v adrrov (int. rv wWuyny drepyvarro). 
The classification is accommodated to the general theories of ra évra and 
their dpxai held by A.’s predecessors and reviewed in Mezaph., but even so 
the choice of the term do@paroy is unfortunate when we find A. there com- 
plaining that some of these theories have taken no account of dowpara proper 
(eg. MWetaph. 988 b 24, ray yap cwydrar ra oroiyeia riBéac. pdvov, trav 8 
dovopdarav ot, dvrev Kal dcwparerv: cf. also 989 b 29-—990 a 8). 

It may be asked, why mavres...@s eiweivy? Either this is one of the cautious 
expressions with which A. habitually guards himself when making a sweeping 
statement (cf. 403 b 28 oyeddv S00): or else he may have in view the theory 
of dpyovia, since in one of the two forms to which he reduces it in I., c. 4 that 
theory cannot easily be made to square with any of his three divisions. 
Philop. 90, 20 comments thus: ratra écrep dvaxehadaiwais éore rév elpnpéver. 
épifovrar S€ ofov rreprypddovat Kal yapaxrnpifover. mpdrepov & eiray Kuvjoe. Kal 
aicOnce. yuopiferOar trav Wuxnv, viv mpooébnxe cal TH dowpdro, as é« Tov 
amnpiopnpévay Sofdv cai roitro dvakuwav xal etpeOév. TH yap evKiwyT@ «Kal 
GeckivnT@ cuvémera Td Go@parov. doedparov Sé ov rd Kupios Aéyer viv, GAG 7d 
Aemrropepéaorarov. The last remark accords better with 4o9 b 21 than does 
the paraphrase of Themistius (14, 4 H., 25, 6 Sp.), ingenious as the latter 
undoubtedly is: ek 0% ris ioropias OyAdv éoriv, Sti Bio pev wporibevrar wept TH 
Puxnv Oewpeiy kivnow Kai yvdow, brodépovras Sé€ Somep xa axovres ert rpirov 
érepov To do@patov- of yap emropepéotaroy airny riOéuevoe cai Sia Tovro 
eUkivytov Gveiporoneiy éoikaot Tavtny Thy hiow, éyw O¢€ Tv dodyarov. This 
was evidently suggested by Jfetaph. 984 a 18 sq., 984 b 8—11, 993 a II—24. 

bi2, rovrav 8 txacroy dvayerat apds Tas dpxds, i.e. we trace the connexion 
with the first principle or principles assumed by the thinker in question. This 
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connexion is most obvious in the theories which start from alc @novs and declare 
soul to be rd yvwpiorikdy: 404 b 8 sqq., 404 b 30—405 a 7. But A. now 
proceeds to show in detail that it can also be traced in the other theories, so 
far at least as concerns the number and nature of the dpyai assumed (404 
b 30 rives kal wédcat). 

b 13. # croixeiov 4h & Tav orotxelwv Tooter, sc. THY Yuxnv. The inference 
is presented in this twofold form in order to include Diogenes of Apollonia, 
Heraclitus, and Hippon, who, as we have seen, assuming a single ovrotyxeiov 
for nature, explained cognition by making the soul consist of this orocyetov- 
Anaxagoras (see next note and that on 405 b 1g) is reckoned with this group be- 
Cause, as was explained 405 a 17, he assigns to his principle Novs both functions, 
TO Te ywoonew Kal Td Kevetv. Empedocles and Critias, on the other hand, 
and, in a very different region, Plato assume a plurality of elements for the 
universe and derive the soul, which is a compound, from these same elements. 

b 14. dé€yovres, wArv évés. The exception is Anaxagoras. He must however 
have been influenced by Heraclitus, who is joined with him by Theophrastus 
De Senstbus § 1 (Doxogr. Gr. 499, 1 sqq-) wept © aicOnoews ai pév woddAal kat 
ka@drov Sdéau Sv? eiciv’ of péev yap TO Gpolm moovow, of b€ TH éevavrig. 
Tlappevidns péev xat "EpareSoxAjs nai WlAdrev ra duoig, of Sé rept “Avagaydpay 
kai “HpdxAerov ro évavrig. But aioOyous (and véyow) regarded as dddotwors 
is to these early @uvowAdyor (cf. 427 a 26, 416 b 33 sq-) merely a particular 
case of activity and passivity in general, the corporeal aio@yrév acting upon 
the equally corporeal aic@avépevov or aicOnrixdy which in turn mdoyes trod 
Tov moumrexod. Accordingly in his fuller discussion of aicOnow (417 a1) A. 
refers us to De Gen. et Corr. 1. 7, 323 b I sqq. (see the citation in note 
on 410 a 23) where we find a similar conflict of opinion on the general 
question. A. concludes that two bodies capable of mutual interaction must 
be évayria in his sense of the term, i.e. members of the same genus, but 
belonging to different species of it, so that something may be said for 
each of the two conflicting views. Cf. De A. 416 b 6—9. In the special 
application to perception and cognition Anaxagoras consistently adhered 
to the first of the two views set forth in De Gen. et Corr. 1.7, Theophr. De 
Sensibus § 27 *Avakaydpas 8€ yiveoOa [int. tiv aicOnow] rois évarvrios* rd yap 
Spovoy drrabés bard row Spoiov. The inconsistency of those who, like Empedocles, 
supported this view as a physical doctrine, but deserted it when they treated 
of sensation and cognition, is urged 410a 23 sqq. If Anaxagoras was the only 
exception, it would seem that A. did not share the doubt of Theophrastus 
about Democritus, De Sens. § 49: cf. the admission of Theophr. § 50 ra yap 
éudpvara éxacrov yvapitev. In fact, since to the Atomists all sensory processes 
were physical processes and all the senses modes of touching or physical 
contact (De Semsu 4, 442 a 29), and since, further, all matter was homo- 
geneous, there is no room to doubt that Democritus carried out the principle 
“like is known by like” more consistently than any other of the earlier 
physicists. 

DIS. dacl ydp...re spole. The explicit statement can hardly be substan- 
tiated beyond Empedocles as cited above 404 b 13—I5. A. and Theophrastus 
are however right in declaring that some such assumption was made by most 
of the natural philosophers who attempted an explanation of cognition starting 
usually with sense-perception. Theophrastus confesses that it was originally 
not so much a philosophic principle as a maxim or saw derived from observa- 
tion and experience, much like the proverbs: “Birds of a feather,” “noscitur 
a sociis,” ds alet rov Sposov dye Oeds eis rdov Syouov. Cf. De Sensibus loc. cit. 
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(Doxogr. Gr. 499, 4) rd Se wiOavdy 2haBov of péev ott TSv GAAwv TE Ta WheloTa 
7H dpoidtnre Gewpeirat cal Sri cvppuTdv éoti waot rois (pots ra ovyyeryn yyapicey, 
ére 8 &s Té pev algOdverba: rp amoppoiga yivera, ro 8 Gyotov éperac mpos ro 
éuowov. The last sentence alludes especially to the theories of sensation put 
forward, amongst others, by Empedocles and Democritus, who supposed particles 
emanating (dzoppoai) from the object perceived, or as Democritus called them 
SeixeXa (=e%8wXa), films, to be brought into contact directly or indirectly with 
the sense-organ (418 b 15, 422 a 15). For A.’s criticism of the maxim as 
presented by Empedocles, see 410 a 27 sqq., also 427 a 26—b 6, 416 a 29 sqq. 
One consequence of such a theory is that all the senses become modes of 
touching. See De Semsu 442 a 29 sqq. 

br5 ére&) yop...19 mowtow. A summary recapitulation which helps to 
explain 404 b 8—11, 405 a 2—4. When A. has interpreted in his own fashion 
the theories before him, supplying de suo the grounds for some of the con- 
clusions reached, he combines them under this general formula. Cf. Them. 
14, 25 H., 26, 8 Sp. ry pév otv mapadobcioav fytv ioropiay mepi yuxns Svednrv- 
Oapev, ra prev ols A€yovoww akoArovbovytes, ra 5é ois eixds atrovs BovrAeaOar héyerv. 

b 16. ovvierdow, as in b 24. Cf a 26 ovviornow, 404 b 17 rorel. 

b 19 “Avataydpas 8%...21 Zyexv. We return now to 405b 14 many évds. The 
passages from the fragments of Anaxagoras cited in notes on 405 a 16 sq. 
sufficiently explain why vovs is there said to be dsdAots, dutyns, kadapos and 
here xowdv odbév odOevi trav drdrwv tyew (repeated 429 b 23 sq.). With regard 
to day the case is different: the presumption of a verbal citation in 429 b 23 
raised by oorep dyow “Ava~aydpas need not extend beyond the words 
immediately preceding Kal pnOevi pnOev Eyes xowdv. It seems best therefore 
to regard day as A.’s own inference. The extant words which most nearly 
approach this idea are frag. 12 D. dada podvos atros ef” Eavrod dor. ei pt 
yap ép éavrot jv, GdAd Te@ epepeckto GAw...dv exa@Avev adrov ra cvppEeperypéva, 
Sore pndevis ypnuaros Kpareiv époiws as Kal pdvov édvra ef éavrov, but these 
words hardly go beyond the meaning of dusyns. A. however had convinced 
himself that Anaxagoras regarded vots as dzra@ns, see Phys. VII. 5, 256 b 20 
évet & SpOpev td eoyarov, & xiveioOar pev Sdvarar, kwnoews S adpxynv otk eye, 
kal 6 xiver pév, tm’ GAdov Oé€ <kwweirar>, GAN ody td’ atrov, evroyov, iva py 
dvaykatov «imapev, Kal TO rpirov eivac 6 Kuve dxivntoy by. 81d Kal ’Avataydpas 
Gpdas réyer, rov voiv arab Pdoxwv xai aucyh etvat, éreadyprep civnorews dpxyyyv 
atrov aot evat’ ottw ydp ay pdvas Kivoin axivntos dv Kal Kpatoin adptyis dv. 

The meaning of days in A. is fairly uniform=6 pq oids re mdaoyew, 
incapable of suffering, that cannot be acted upon or affected. The Anaxa- 
gorean vots is so unlike all other things that it cannot be affected by them, 
so 408 b 25, 410 a 23, 29, 416 a 32. The definition need not be pressed, cf. 
Metaph. 1019 a 30 amaéy b€ tSv rowtTeay av poyis Kal npéua mdoyy dic Sdvayy 
kal rd OtvacOa Kai rd €yew mas. In Poetic. 14, 1453 b 39 dradés seems to 
mean py €yov wafos. When he regarded mind as having nothing in common 
with the other things in the universe which are all material, Anaxagoras was 
on his way to declaring it immaterial, and as we shall see in the sequel 
(e.g. 408 b 29, 430 a 18) A. uses drabyjs combined with other adjectives like 
Oeios and ywpiords to express immateriality. 

b2I. tovwitros 8 Sv...22 cupdavds toriv. Cf. 429 b 22 sqq. where the same 
difficulty recurs in regard to A.’s own theory. 

b 23. dco. 8 évayridcets trovcotoww. For évarvtidoes movotow Them. sub- 
stitutes ridéagw ¢vavriwow. Here A. distinguishes between philosophers who 
introduced contrariety in their first principles, e.g. Empedocles (cf. 411 a 3) 
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and those (b 24) who took for their single principle an element which has a 
contrary, e.g. Heraclitus or Hippon. An attentive perusal of P/ys. 1, c. 5 will 
show that in his view the distinction is not fundamental. In the explanation 
of nature and becoming, he maintains, the upholders of a single principle 
have recourse to contrarieties of some sort (Geppov xai Wuypov, paver kai 
wukvov, oTepeov Kal xevdv). Thus he reaches the conclusion 188 a 26 dri pev 
ouv TavayTia mws mwavtTes mowovar Tas apxyds. Cf. Metaph. 1075 a 28 sq., 1087 a 
29 sqq. and 1004 b 29 ra 8 Gyta Kal tTHv obciay Gpodoyotow é€& évayriny ocyeddv 
Grravres ovyxetoOar' mwadvrTes yyovv Tras apxas évavrias Aéyovow: of péev yap 
mweptTrov Kai apriov [some Pythagoreans], of Se Oeppdyv cal Wuyxpdv [Parmenides 
in ta mpos Sdéar], of S€ wépas Kai dmeipov [the Pythagoreans], of S5é€ diAlav Kal 
veitxos [Empedocles]. Cf. further A@efapfh. 1005a 3 sq., 1061 a 10—15, Phys. 
I. 6, 189 a 13, b 26. In Av’s own system (Jad. Ar. 248 a 27) at évavridces 
tamquam Sevrepoy ponuntur inter ray vAny et ta oroxeta, De Gen. et Corr. 
II. I, 329 a 34, 26, 329 b 18, De Sensu 4, 442 b 18 ra aicOnrd mavra tye 
évavtiwow. According to A. the lertium guid, matter, solves the difficulty 
noticed Mefaph. 1075 a 29: més ex tay évaytiov gota: [how from contraries 
as principles existing things can be derived] ot Aéyouvoty- dradn yap ra évavria 
bm adAnrAwv. ynyiv Sé Averas TovTo eUAdyws TO Tpirov TL eivat. 

b 24. tiv Wuyi é& trav évavtlay cvvicrdow. Philop. (9I. 33) gives 
Empedocles as an instance, his four elements and two moving principles 
being contraries. Upon A.’s own physical theory the true contraries are the 
qualities of heat and cold, dryness and moisture, which belong to Empedocles’ 
four elements De Gen. ef Corr. II. 1, 329a 31 sqq. If the remark applies also 
to Plato, évavria must be understood in his case as loosely used for dvrexeipeva. 

b24. of 8 Odrepov...26 riWéacw. Philop. 92, 2 sqq. cites Heraclitus for 
Geppov and Hippon for yuxpév. Diogenes of Apollonia probably regarded 
air as €npdv, see Theophrast. De Senszdus § 44, where he attributes ro dpovety 
to the dryness of the air inhaled. 

b 26. 8&6 Kal trois d6vépacw dKodovbotow. 2d. Ar. 26 a 18 deohovéely ra 
Ady@, TO vop@, rats Sdfats, rats dpowrTnow, Tois patvopévois, Pol. 1295 b 8, 
1298 a 38, 1273. a 40, £th. Mic. 1137 b 2, 1139b 19, Melaph. 986 b 31, 990 b 21. 
Similarly we should expect dvduacw axodovOotow to mean “follow the lead of 
names,” “are guided by etymologies.” But this would not suit the context. 
Philop., who (92, 3 sqq., cf. 2, 3) attributes these etymologies to Heraclitus and 
Hippon respectively, says quite correctly éxdrepos ody Tovtwy, dyai, Kai érupo-~ 
Aoyely emriyerpet TO THs Wux7s Svoua mpos THy oixeiay Sd€av, 1.e. Heraclitus derived 
¢nv from ¢etv while Hippon derived wuyx7y from yuypdv (6 dé Yruyny KexAjodar 
€k TOU Wuxpod Aéywov). They were not guided by etymology when in search 
of a first principle, but having adopted their first principle, they found an 
etymology which would support it. The underlying assumption is of course that 
the name, when its correct derivation is known, unfolds the true nature of the 
thing. The Cratylus of Plato furnishes many similar examples. Cf. 436 A 
ef ris (nrdév ra mpdypatra dxodovOot trois évdpaci, oxorayv otov exaoroy Bovderat 
etvat. Thus what A. means is that they etymologise to suit their respective 
theories, mpdos ryy oixeiav Sd£av, as Philop. says. 

b 27 of piv yap...28 ro fqv avépacrar. With rAéyorres supply ry Wuxiy etvae 
and from the participle understand Aéyouow before dre dia rotro= dia 7d Oeppor 
or 6a 7d eivac TO Geppoy tiv Weynv. It would be possible to repeat rois 
é6vdpaciv adkodovGovow but it would be impossible to connect rots év. ax. with 
the accusative and infinitive clause following oi dé. 

b 28. of 8 +d Wuxpdv, int. Adyovowy or haciv. There is no need precisely 
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to assimilate the construction of this clause to the foregoing. See critical 
notes. The whole and part construction with the omission of yap would be 
tempting, if it did not require us to translate b 27 drt “‘ because.” But in that 
case the etymology would determine the theory and not, as I consider, be 
adduced in support of it. 

b 28. Sd tH dvarvojy Kal thy Katapvéy. The cold air inhaled as breath 
was supposed to cool the blood, De Resp. 8, 474 b 19. This derivation of 
yux7 is given by Plato Caz. 399 D sqq. ofuad te rotodTov voeiv Tots THY Wuxnv 
évopdcavras, as TovTo apa, Grav wap TG Tadpari, airidy dort rod Cav aire, rv 
Tov dvanveiv Svvayuw mwapéxov Kal dvawtxor, dua dé exAeimovros Tov dvaytyovros 
TO g&pa amddAdurai te cal redevta- dOev 6H por Soxovow adrd Wouyiy Kadéoa. 
As an alternative to this obvious derivation, the Platonic Socrates offers a 
“‘more scientific” derivation, connecting Wux7 with dvow ¢yew. In Aristoph. 
NVu6. 627 Socrates uses the oath pa riv dvamvony, implying that respiration is so 
essential to life as to be justly deified. 


CHAPTER III. 


This chapter begins with a criticism of soul as a thing in motion 
or capable of motion. With the early philosophers, as we have seen in the 
last chapter, this conception of soul is a necessary inference from the belief 
that soul is the cause of animal motion (403 b 28—31). A., too, shares 
the current belief that soul is «wvyrixdy or 7d xivodv, but he disproves in a 
series of nine arguments the necessity of the inference that it must be 
Tov Kwoupévoy re. There follows a critical examination of the theory of soul 
laid down in the TZimaeus, §§ 11—21 (406b 26—407b 11). The chapter 
closes with some suggestive remarks on the futility of defining soul without 
taking account of the body to which it belongs (§§ 22, 23, 407 b 12—26). 

405 b 31-406 a 4. Our first subject of enquiry is motion. The 
definition of the soul as that which moves itself, or that which is capable 
of self-motion, is false. It has been already stated that the moving cause is 
not necessarily itself in motion. Against the proposition that soul is moved 
the following objections may be urged (which equally apply to the definition 
of soul as that which moves, or is capable of moving, itself). 

406 a 4—12. When anything is said to be in motion this means 
either that the thing moved has a derivative and adventitious motion, or that it 
has an independent motion in and by itself. [The ship moves in the latter way 
in and by itself, the passengers conveyed by it in the former, through being in 
something which is itself in motion, as appears from the fact that they do not, 
in the case supposed, employ their own proper mode of progression with their 
feet.] In accordance with this distinction we proceed to enquire whether the 
soul has an independent motion in and by itself. 

406 a 12—16. (1) Understanding kivotpevov to mean xaé’ abrd 
kwotpevov, and assuming the four species of motion to be qualitative change 
(ddAdoiwois), growth (at’gnors), decay (POiois), spatial motion (dopd), we affirm 
that, if the soul is moved xa” adré, it is moved naturally, dive, and if it is 
moved with any of these species of motion the soul must be in space, év rérq@. 

406 a 16-22. (2) Further, on the same presuppositions, if it is 
the nature of soul to move itself, there will be a locality in the universe 
towards which as a dice xvotpevor it tends to move [but there is none such]. 
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406 a 22-27. (3) If thesoul is moved naturally, it is also moved by 
constraint, but of such constrained motions it is impossible to form any idea. 

406 a 2'7—S0O. (4) According to the doctrine of De Caelo, that the 
nature of which is to be moved upwards is fire, as earth is that the nature 
of which is to be moved downwards. Consequently the soul must be either 
fire or earth, according as one or other of these rectilinear motions is attributed 
to it as its essential nature. 

406 a SO—D 5. (5) It is a fact that soul sets body in motion, and 
it may be reasonably supposed that the motions produced in the body are those 
to which the soul is itself subject. Hence, convertendo, the motion of the 
soul must be that of the body, viz. spatial motion (dopa), whether the soul 
moves as a whole or by successive movements of its parts, the whole remaining 
at rest. If so, it would be possible for the soul to leave the body and return 
to it, and the resurrection of the dead would cease to be impossible. 

406 b 5—11. (6) It may be maintained that the soul is moved 
indirectly or per accidens. [A.’s own opinion, see 408 a 30—34.] In that case 
such motions might be imparted to it byexternal agency. Butif this be admitted 
by our opponents, it is inconsistent for them to maintain that something (1) 
has self-motion in its essence, and (2) is at the same time moved by external 
agency, unless the concurrence of the impulses from within and from without 
is merely accidental. The soul however, if it is moved at all, is moved by 
objects of sense. 

406 b 11—15. (7) The self-motion of soul implies not only that 
it causes motion gwd soul and in respect of its essential nature, but also that 
it is subject to motion gzdé soul. Now everything subject to motion or change 
in whatever respect undergoes a transition or transformation from one condition 
to another in that respect. If then the soul is moved gwé soul, it is always 
passing out of that condition in which its essential nature consists [in other 
words, in such movement it quits one condition for another—it is dislodged 
from the condition of its existence—and loses its essential nature]. 

406 b 15—25. (8) If it be maintained with Democritus that the 
soul is subject to exactly the same motions which it communicates to the 
body, we shall enquire if the soul’s remaining at rest is due to the same 
causes, a result which seems inexplicable. (9) And, generally, the facts show 
that it is not in this way that the soul moves the body, but through a species 
of purpose and thought. 

As to the method which is followed in the above objections, Bonitz well 
observes, Hermes VII. p. 421, ‘“Gemeinsamer Charakter der einzelnen zur 
Widerlegung dieser Definition angewendeten Beweise ist, dass Aristoteles 
seine eignen Lehren iiber das Wesen, insbesondere tuber die Arten, der 
Bewegung als sichere Grundlage voraussetzt und durch Anwendung derselben 
auf die fragliche Definition zu Consequenzen fiihrt, welche entweder an sich 
unhaltbar sind oder doch der Absicht derer selbst widerstreiten, welche jJene 
Definition aufgestellt haben.” The same method is pursued throughout 
cc. 3—5: A. deduces absurd and inconsistent conclusions by combining the 
doctrines of his own system with the propositions which he undertakes to 
refute. He does not stop to enquire whether those who maintain these 
propositions would have accepted the doctrines of his own system. In the 
present case, there is the further difficulty that the mobility of the soul which 
he is combating is regarded as one and the same tenet when advanced by 
two opposite schools, viz. by the Pre-Socratics, of whom Democritus is the 
type, who considered soul to be something corporeal, and by the Platonists, 
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who as emphatically declared it to be incorporeal. The cogency of the 
objections will naturally vary according as they are advanced against the one or 
the other. No doubt he tries to follow the rule which he lays down De Caelo 
Il. 13, 294b 10 Set rév pédAovra Karas Cytncev evorarckoy eivat dia Tdv oixeiwv 
évotdcewy TH yéve. The supply of objections is inexhaustible: but their 
relevancy to the subject is just what his opponents would dispute. In c. 4 he 
deals with harmony exactly as here he deals with motion. 

405 b 3I tows yap...406 a 2 Kivyow. Two propositions are here repudiated 
aS untrue and even impossible. The first is the proposition that soul is that 
which moves itself, as defined by Plato in the Zaws (see note on 404 a 21). 
The second is the more general proposition that motion in any sense is an 
essential attnbute of soul. In other words, it is false to say that soul moves 
itself, and further it is false to say that soul is moved at all. The term motion 
is used throughout in a wider sense than in the present day, viz. to express 
several varieties of change. To render it more precise A. often affixes perafoAn 
(just as Plato does, e.g. Laws 894 A, C, E and 895 A, etc., v. Stallb. ad 893 C, p. 161, 
894 C, p. 165), xivnows Kai peraBodn, motion, that is to say, change, PAys. IV. 10, 
218 b19 undedv Stadepérw Adyew Hpiv €v TO wapdvte Kivnow 7 peraBoAnv. Sometimes, 
however, xivyo.s is made a species of peraBoAn: cf. Phys. V. 5, 229 a 31, b 13 sq. 
As we shall see below (406 a 12) motion includes not only (a) dopa, spatial motion, 
change of place, locomotion, xara rézrov, the meaning which we now attach to 
the term motion, but also (4) at&youws, growth and PGiors, decay, two forms of 
quantitative change, xara T6 wogdv, and (¢) dAAciwous, qualitative change, the 
internal alteration or transformation which the thing changed undergoes when, 
though it remains in being, it is modified in respect of its condition or character, 
kara Td aotov. These are the three species of motion finally recognised by 
A. in the Physics, where he employs the word as a scientific term and determines 
its connotation. Though his language varies, he must be taken to exclude 
from xivynovs proper the sense of yéveois xai POopa, generation and destruction. 
See note on 406a 12. For A.’s attempt to reduce the other species to dopa, 
spatial motion, see note ona l6z7zf. Finally what A. means by motion (xivyots) 
must be carefully distinguished in another direction from what he means by 
évépyea, active Operation or actualisation. On this important question there 
will be more to say later, eg. 417 a 15—17, 425 b 26—q426a 8, 431 a I—7. 

406 a I. 7 Suvdpevoy kuiety, int. €aurd. Them. 14, 29 H., 26, 14 Sp. as kcal 
Tov Gpov avTns Towtrov dmobiddvat, Wuxnv eivar Td Kwodv éavtd } Suvdpevoy 
kively €avTd" ovT@ yap xat WlAdrwy ev 7m Sexdt@ Tav Néuawy (viz. 896A). The 
exact words are ri Ouvapévny aitrny atriy Kkivety kivnow (see the context cited 
in nolé on 404 a 21). 

a 3. wporepov. Philop. and Them. refer us to the PAyszcs, where, in VIII. 
5, 256 b 23 Sq., itis argued that not everything which causes motion is necessarily 
itself moving: and in the last resort we must postulate a prime movent 
(rp@rov xivoty) itself unmoved. Cf. Wefaph. 1072 a 25, PAys. VII. 5, 258 b 7 
apdotépws ovpBaives rb mpadtws Kivoty év dmaow elvat Tois Kivovpévois dkivyrov. 
émeit Sé Sei xivgow dei efvae cal py SiadAeirenv, advaykn elvai tt didwv & mpdrov 
kevel, etre év etre melo, Kal TO prov Kivoty dkivnrov. Bonitz, however, declines 
to accept this reference. Cf. Jud. Ar. 99a 1 PAys. VII. 53 quod Trdlbg de 
an. 1, 2. 403b 29 respici putat, probari non potest. Them. (14, 33—15, 17 H., 
26, 20—27, 21 Sp.) gives a good abstract of the argument in the Physics. 

a4. 8xas. The distinction is between independent and derivative motion, 
e. change, generally: not primarily, as the illustration might suggest, be- 
tween direct and indirect locomotion (e.g. the free motion of the ship and 
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the motion, by conveyance, of the passenger). It is a metaphysical or logical 
(cf. a 10, Aeyopévov) not a physical distinction. The principle on which it 
depends can be best understood if we go back to the fundamental antithesis 
between the logical subject and its accidents or attributes. Change or motion 
is predicated of the various substances or things, regarded as particulars. 
Each of these is a distinct something or whole, réée rt or SAov, and the motion 
predicated of it belongs to it as such, r@ elvac airé 6 éore xa? atrd, because it is 
what it is, independently of all other existing things. Thus xaé’ airé is ex- 
plained by xara tiv otciav. But besides the wholes which thus exist and 
are moved independently, we must take account of parts and accidents, the 
existence of which is conditioned by that of the things to which as parts and 
accidents they belong. Ofsuch parts and accidents motion can also be predicated, 
but their motion, like their existence, will not be independent and unconditioned, 
but dependent, derivative and conditioned. In the Physics this distinction is 
usually expressed by «card ovpBeBnxds xivotpevoy as opposed to xa” aird 
KtvoUpevov, where xara ov. conveys the idea of accessory, concomitant or 
adventitious. By a vague or extended use of the phrase rad xara cupf. 
kivotpeva are sometimes made to include parts of a whole as well as accidents, 
both parts and accidents being regarded as accessories or concomitants. See 
e.g. Phys. VII. 4, 254 b 7—12, as contrasted with the more precise distinctions 
of Phys. V. I, 224 a 2I—34, and compare Simpl. 7% PAys. 1207, 15 ra yap 
trdpyovra toils KaQ’ airé Kivotow 7 Kivoupévors } os pépn ws wdOn h ws ees 
i os Spyava } dd\X\ws 6recoty, Tatra A€éyetas KaTa oUUBEeBnKds Kiveiy H Kivetoba: 
and Simpl 77 Phys. 554, 23 Kuptwrdrn yap dvridecis rot xa@” atré mpds 7d 
xa@’ érepov olov To Kara pépos, as viv [Phys. 210 a 27], 7 re tEwOev, Gre rd 
Kkupiws Kara cupBeBnkos moet. “ Other” may be interpreted to mean a part of 
the first thing, part being distinct from whole, or a second thing wholly distinct 
from the first. Language, we must remember, is apt to designate the whole of 
a thing from its parts (PAys. IV. 3, 211b 1). The choice of xa@ érepov instead 
of xara cupBeBynxdos enables A. to include the case of the passenger, who is, 
strictly speaking, neither a part nor an accident of the ship which conveys 
him, though, gzdé moved, he may be regarded for the time being as one or 
the other, since his motion in the case supposed is as much conditioned by that 
of the ship as if he were the ship’s mast or its tonnage. Cf. Simpl. 27 Phys. 
802, 17 dwpiter mparov ras tis peraBodjs Siapopds, ry pév card oupBeBnKds 
AEYOV..000- Grav tov ev TH vnt npEepotvvra mAwTHpA Aéyopev KiveioOar, Ste Y vats, F 
Tpdérov riva cupBéBncev 6 mhoTnp, Kad’ abriy kiveirat Kai peraBddAAe. Strictly 
speaking, the ship and its contents, and most probably the man on horseback, 
are artificial systems, each with its own «wody and xiwovpevoy, just as the (gor is 
a similar natural system. See P/ys. VIII. 4, 254 b 12—17, 27—33. The latter 
passage ends thus: force yap @omwep ev Trois amdolois Kai tots py ghuoes 
ocuvicrapévois, ovTw Kat ev Trois Caos etvar Siypnpévoy TO Kivovv Kal rd Kivodpevor, 
kal ovr To Grav avird atrd xkiveiv. 

a4 Kad’ trepov...5 Ka0 atré, er aliud...per se, indirectly...directly. These 
phrases, like card cupBeBnxés...xa0’ atréd (fer accidens...per sé) in the Physics, 
express the manner: they answer the question “How is the thing moved?” 
English has no preposition to express xara in this connexion as distinct from 
vio c. gen. (Latin ad), but “‘in respect of,” “in virtue of” come near to it. The 
attribute whiteness (a 18) is moved in virtue or in respect of its concomitance 
with the body of which it is an attribute. We may note parenthetically the 
bilateral use of card: Phys. V. 1, 224.a 23 76 dé r@ rovrov re peraBdAAew dds 
Aéyerae peraBdArew, olov doa Aéyerac kard pépy [int. peraBddrAew]+ vysdCerat yap rd 
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capa, tt 6 6bGarpos 4} 6 Owpaé, ratra dé pépy Tov dAov o@patros. Here, be it 
observed, the whole is “ moved” (e.g. healed) in respect or in virtue of a part. 
Cf. Phys. VIII. 4, 254b7—12. Thus, then, cara expresses the logical relation 
of dependence in the order of thought. We can think of the motion of a ship 
without implying motion of a passenger: we cannot think of the motion of the 
passenger from port to port without implying that of the ship. As is pointed 
out by Them. (15, 21 H., 27, 27 Sp.) and by Simpl. (zz Pfys. 802, 19), the 
passengers may be assumed to be at rest in the ship, for in any case their 
walking up and down the deck is not the species of motion with which they 
and the ship are propelled: and it is the latter motion alone with which the 
argument is here concerned. If the passenger misses the vessel, walking, his 
own mode of progression, will not avail him in the water. If this holds when B, 
vo Kad” érepov xivotpevov, is a particular thing separately existing, it holds 
a fortéoré when B is a part (whether pdpiov cuugdues or ouveyés) Of A, ro Kad” 
airdé kivovpevov, by whose motion its own is conditioned: or again when B is 
an accident, whiteness or the height of three cubits (a 18) of A. For, as we 
saw, neither part nor accident can be thought of as existing, much less as being 
moved, independently of the particular thing, ovaia or réé¢ rs, in which it inheres. 
It would be a mistake, then, to treat xara as simply equivalent to dmd. See Phys, 
VIII. 4, 254 b 12 ray bé xa’ avra Ta pev bd’ Eavrod rd & ba’ &drov [int. xevetrac]. 
The passenger might conceivably propel the vessel by rowing, but in that case 
it would still be true of him od xa@’ atréy adda kad’ erepov Kuveira, viz. rd ev 
KLVOUMEV® Etval. 

a5. Tod ev kwovupévo evar. The phrase ¢y ri etvac has a wide meaning. 
It could be applied to the parts of a whole or the accidents of a logical subject, 
€.g. Nevkdy, tpimnxv. Them. 15, 22 H., 28, 1 Sp. ovrw & dv gains cal ra 
cupBeRnkdTa Tois Tmpaow otov AeuKdryTa peAaviay 7d Simnyy Kal Tpirnyy KivetoOat, 
kaQ” érepov Sé, ra ev Kivoupévois vmdpyew: ra Sé rovrov Tov Tpdrov KWwotpeva 
évdéyerat pnte odpara eivar pyre mpocdeioba témov Ka” éavrd. If the reader 
consults Phys. IV. 3 with the valuable commentary of Simplicius he will not 
merely find a supplement to A.’s vocabulary of philosophical terms, J7efaph. A., 
but will derive considerable assistance for the proper understanding of the 
antithesis between xa@ airé and xar’ &\do (érepov), which often recurs, e.g. 
429 b 27, where it is used to determine the meaning of vonrds. 

a8. 8Sidov 8 eri rdv poployv, dre otk gore rod wAwrnpos oixela 7 roairn 
kivnots (motion of conveyance). If his locomotion were independent and due 
to himself, not accessory and derivative, the passenger would be walking, not 
sailing in the ship. 

aQ. BPd&iors, the appropriate species of locomotion, mopd, as distinct from 
mrHo.s, Epis, vevows, dAois, which are severally appropriate to other animals: De 
Part, An.1. 1, 639b 3, £22. Nic. 1174 a 3I. 

aiI2. Kal peréxe. Probably cat is explicative and peréye: xuvjoews simply 
duplicates xweira. In a2 elrep pice xivnoews peréyet seems to take up the 
conclusion of (a 15) dice av tardpyo xinois airy, and it is followed (in a 22) by 
ert 0° ei huce Kiweirat, as if all three were equivalent phrases. In any case nal” 
airy must be taken with peréyes as well as with xweitra. I follow Trend. in 
rejecting the attempt of Philop. to give a different sense to peréye: xivnoews: 
Philop. 98, 10 ra peév ovvovotwpévyy exer rHv kivnow...as Ta otpdvua, Ta dé 
guvovatwmpévny pev airyy ovK exet,..THV mévto. SUvapw Tov KiveioOa ev TF Hioet 
éxovow, aore SvvacGa peréyey THs KiNnoEws, Grav 7 Td Kody, ws 7 BaXos. 

aiz, terodpwy. See note on 405 b 31 sugr. where ¢hree distinct species 
of change or motion in the wider sense are enumerated. This is the mature 
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view, yéveots kal @Oopa being excluded, as not properly xévnow (PAys. V. 1, 
225 a 26, 32): Jud. Ar. 391 b 36 adduces Phys. 11. 1, 192 b 14, V. 1, 225 b 7, V. 2, 
226a 25, VII. 2, 243.a 6, VIII. 7, 260a 27, De Cael. IV. 3, 310a 23, Metaph. 
1068a 10, b17. In spite of recodpwy this is virtually the doctrine of the present 
passage. The number “four” is made up by distinguishing “growth” (atéqous) 
from “waning” or “decay” (dé@iois): whereas these are merely the positive 
and negative aspects of quantitative change (xara 7d roady, nara péyeOos), i.€. 
increase: and diminution. The reason assigned by Simplicius and Philoponus 
is doubtless correct, viz. that there is no common term in Greek comprehending 
both @@ior and ators and so corresponding to dAXoiwots and dopd. In Categ. 
14, 15a 13, the writer by adding yéveows and @éopd, as two separate species, 
to the four here enumerated constructs a list of six ein civnoeas. 

aI3. «vwotr ay. This chapter affords many instances of the opt. with dv 
expressing the logical consequence as a15 ay trdpyo, a 22 Kav xivyGein, b 4 
evdéxor av and émor av, bi2 xvoir av and b13 é&lorair’ dv, 407 a 21 dp etn, 
407 b 2 dy xuoiro. Cf. mofeé on 403a 9. For the future indicative as an 
equivalent compare 406 a 18 tmwdp£e, 407 a I0 vonee, al4 Oté£erotv, and vonre. 

aq ed 8 xuwetrar...15 atirqg. The protasis must follow from the definition 
of soul impugned above (405 b 31—406a 2). See below 4o6a 16—19. If motion 
is not an accidental or adventitious attribute but belongs to the essence of this 
unknown X, the soul, the soul must be assigned to the domain of nature and 
not to the domain of art. Motion is found in both, but what is subject to 
motion is a natural object, a product of nature, only when it contains within 
itself the principle of motion: PAys. II. 1, 192b 13 Ta pév yap hice: bvra mdvra 
aivera. €xovra é€v €avTois apxny Kivnoews Kat oTdoews, Ta péev Kara ToToV, Ta de 
car’ avénow kai dict, ra 8€ car dd\Noiwaw, Anything which does not possess 
within itself such a principle of motion must be assigned to the products of art 
or manufactured articles, e.g. xAivy or ivdriov, although the materials of which 
they are made are natural objects: 192 b 15 kAivyn d€ kat ipdriov, Kai et ze 
Totovroyv GAO yévos eoTiv, 7 wey TeTUXNKE THS KaTHYyoplas ExdoTns Kat Ka Gcov éarw 
and réxvns, ovdepiay sppnv exer petaBorjys Euurov, 7 S€ cupBeERnKev avrois eivar 
ALGivors 7} ynivoi 7 puxTois-éx TovTwy, Exe, Kat KaTd TOTOUTOV, ws OVENS THS PuTEws 
apxns Tivos Kat airias Tov KivetoOa kat npepe év @ brdpxe wpaTtas Ka’ avrd Kai 
py xara oupBeBnxds. To explain pi) xard ovpSeSnxds A. then gives the illustra- 
tion of the physician who treats himself and so is at the same time iarpés and 
tyiaCépevos, but it is only card cupBeBynxds and not xa’ éavréy that 6 tyalépevos 
is in this instance farpds: 192 b 22 Adyw dé 76 pH card oupBeBykds, Gre yévour’ 
av atros atr@ tis airtos tyteias dv iarpds: dAX’ Gus ov Kado tyidCerat rHy iarpixjy 
exet, GAG cupBéBnKe Tov adtoy iarpoy eivat Kat DytaCdpevov> O16 Kai ywpicerai wor 
dw adAndrwyv [int. 6 iarpds cal 6 tytatdpevos|. Gpoiws € Kai rdv dhAwv Exacrov 
T&Y wowvupévav: ovdéy yap airay eyes thy apxnyv év éavtTa Tis Twowmoews, GAAG TA 
pev év Gros xal fwOev, olov oikia kal rév Gdoy tev yeipoxpnrev Exacroy, ra & 
€v avrois wey GAN ov Kad’ atrd, doa Kara cupBeBynxos atria yévair’ av abrois [int. 
as mwomoews|. Cf. Phys. VIIL 4, 254b 14 To Te yap avté td avrov Kiwovpevor 
pice xiveirat, oiov exacrov Trav Cdwv* xweirar yap Td (gov adro td’ airov, dowv 
& 4 apx7 éy adrots tis kuvyngéws, TadTa mice hapev xuvetoGa. Cf. Pl. Laws 895 C, 

a5. el 8 rotro, int. ovrws eye. Cf. a 32. Kal tétros, int. dv dardpyor 
QUT). 

aiI6. waoa ydp...év réwa. Otherwise expressed, two of the three species 
of motion (or three of the four above enumerated) imply dopa, spatial motion, 
and therefore cannot take place except in space. For growth and decay 
compare Phys. VII. 7, 260 b 13 GAAd pry Kal rod avéavopévov cai dOivovros 
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peraBddre. Kara rérov rb péyeOos. De Gen. ef Corr. i. 5, 320a 18 rd & avgave- 
pevov kal rd POivoy [int. Gaivera: e& dvdyxns peraBdddov Kara rdémov], dAdov dé 
rpdmov rou hepopévov. TO péev yap hepduevoy SAov ddAdrre Térov, To 6 avEavepevor 
Somep ro €havvdpevov: Tovrov yap pévovros ra pdpia peraBddAe: Kata rézov...Ta dé 
rot av€avopévov [int. peraBddrAe] det ert wdeim Térov, ém eAarrw Sé ra Tod 
dbivovros. Since dAdAoiwois implies an agent and patient, that which produces 
and that which suffers the alteration or transformation, and these two can only 
be brought together in actual contact by spatial motion, it follows that spatial 
motion is also necessarily implied in dAXolwois. Phys. VII. 7,260 bI GAA pay ef 
ye Gddowodrat, det rt elvat Td GAAOLoby Kal rowdy éx Tov Suvdper Geppot rs [om. 76 Codd. 
E K] évepyeia Oeppdv. dydov otv Gri rd Kevoiy ovx dpoiws Exel, GAN’ Gre pev eyytrepov 
éré 8€ moppa@tepov rov dAXowvpevov éotiv. Taira S avev hopas odk évdéyerar 
imdpxew, 260 b 7 ere 8€ wdvrav Trav wadnpdtrav apx} wiKvacis Kai pavadis... 
micvoots Sé Kat pdvoois ovykpiots Kal Sidkpiors, Kal’ Gs yéveots Kat POopa A€yerat 
réy oioiav. ocuyxpivopeva Se xat Staxpivdpeva dvaykn Kara témov peraBdadrew, 
De Gen. et Corr. 1. 6, 322 b 9 adda pny od8 ddXAoLovT Gaz Suvardy, ovdé Staxpiver Oar 
Kat cuykpiverOai, undevos roodrvros undé macxorvTos...22 ore yap wotely Tatra Kat 
macyev Sivara Kupios & py oldv re &raoOae dAdAjA@r...32 Guws dé Td Kupiws 
Aeydpevor [int. ddy] vwrdpxet rots Exover Oéouv. Oéos 8 oiowep Kai réwos. Thus 
rémos=space: Jd. Ar. 767 a 26, aliquoties pro synonymo x#pa legitur, veluti 
Phys. IV. 1, 208b 7, 209 a 8, 2, 209b 15 etc. Properly rdmos is the portion of 
space which a body fills: PAys. IV. 4, 212a 20 76 row aeptéyovros wépas axivntrov 
mpaerov: cf. 212a 14 fore & Gowep rd dyyeiov rémos perahopyrds, ovTw Kal 6 Té70s 
d-yyeiov duerakivynror. 

a20. @ yap trdpxovow, int. ro Aevxdy Kai Td Tpinyv. That which has the 
quality white or the length of three cubits may be in motion; and so incidentally 
the quality or quantity in question may be said to be moved. /P#ys. IV. 4, 
211 a 22 raira (i.e. 4 AevKdrns Kal 7 emtoTnyn) yap ovUT@ peraBéBAnKe Tov TdTov, 
éru ey @ Umrdpxovar peraBddAda. This, be it remarked, is precisely the way in 
which, on A.’s own theory, soul is moved, viz. as being practically the form 
of a concrete living thing ((gov Euyruxov or ovvodov) which has motion. Cf. 
injfr. 408 a 30—34. 

a2I. ovk tort tétros airay. There is no place assignable for the quality 
white or the length three cubits, but only for the concrete things to which they 
respectively belong, i.e. to the existences (ovoiat) of which they are, in the widest 
sense, accidents (avpBeSnxdra). THs St Yuxijs eorat, int. rdvos. The argument 
amounts to this :—If soul is a thing to which the attribute motion essentially 
or of its own nature belongs, then it will be in space, and, what is more, will 
have a place peculiar to it, a region in the universe to which it tends. Them. 
15, 34 H., 28,18 Sp. ef 6) cua Wy uy, Sprov Gri Kal rdrov olkeioy Ee. riva 
ov rovrov; eis exelvov yap hioet kunoerat Kai yevouévn év exelva hice npeunoet. 
Thus Them. gives rémos a different meaning here (a 21) from that which it 
has above (a 16). This is plausible, for otherwise, as M. Rodier remarks, 
A. would elaborate a second argument to obtain a conclusion already reached 
almost at a step. 

a 22 tr 8’ el...23 kal dioe. Aut scribendum est e/ rc aut certe intelligendum. 
Quae enim sequuntur ostendunt haec in universum dici, non de sola anima 
(Torstrik). This proposition holds of the four simple bodies, fire, air, earth 
and water; each of which has its natural rectilinear motion, upward from 
the centre of the universe to its circumference, or downward from the circum- 
ference to the centre, according to its own proper region or locality (rézos 
oixetos) and yet may be constrained to move in the opposite or some other 
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direction. Similarly its tendency to move with its natural motion may be 
counteracted, and it may be thus brought to a standstill. Thus fire (according 
to A.) is a simple body whose natural motion is upwards; but the pressure 
of the air, as in a strong wind, may either cause the flames to go actually 
downwards, or at any rate may hinder them from ascending: Bia = mapa dicuy. 
Cf. Phys. V. 6, 230a 29, De Resp. 472 a 18. Or, as each simple body has 
its own proper motion, a constrained or unnatural motion = that which naturally 
belongs to some other body: De Cael. 1. 2, 269a 7 Bia peév yap évdéyerar rhv 
@Aov kai érépou (int. kivnow péper Oa), xara hia de adtvarov, eimep pia Exdorov 
Kivnow 4 KaTa dvow tr&v drASv. Our first proposition is stated again De 
Cael. Ill. 2, 300 a 23 GAAG pi ei mapa hiow éori tis Kivnots, dvd-yxn eivat Kat 
Kara Puowv, wap’ iv atin: Kal ef woAAal al mapa pvowy, thy Kara hicw pilav’ Kata 
ici péev yap drdGs, rapa puoi & eye woAdds éxaorov. The converse is stated 
De Gen. et Corr. il. 6, 333 b 26 ere & ézret haiverat xat Bia cai rapa giow 
kivovpeva Ta O@pata Kat Kata iow, olov Tb wip advw pév ov Bla, Kdrw dé Bia, 
To Oe Big 76 Kara hvow évavtiov, ort bé 76 Bia" Eorw apa [the apodosis begins] 
Kat TO Kara vow xivetcGa. Also Phys. 1V. 8, 215a 1 mp@rov pev obv [int. 
Aexréov] Sri mwaca kivyow % Bia } Kara hiow, dvdayxn 8 dy wep 7 Biaos, civa 
kai Tnyv Kara iow 4 pev yap Biatos wapa hiow éoriv, 7 dé rapa hiaow torépa 
THs xara hvow, De Cael. 1. 7, 274b 30 4 yap Kara hicw KwnOncera } Bia 
kat ef Bia, fotw atta xal 4} Kata hiow (sc. Kivnots). 

a 23 Tov airév 8 tpoTov xa Kal rept ripeslas...26 Bla. Similarly De Cael. 
I. 8, 276a 22 dwavra yap cal péver xat xweira Bia kal xara iow, Kai Kara 
duow pév, ev & péver pt Bia, cal épera, cal eis dv Péperar, cal péver, ev 6 
dé Bia [sc. péver], nai hépera: Bia, wai eis dv Bia héperar, Bia wat péver. Cf. II. 
13, 295 a 2—7, whence it is argued that, if the earth is at rest Bia, it must 
have been brought into its present position at the centre of the world dwyoe 
(295 a 9 et Bia viv H yn péver, Kai cuvndOev él 76 pécov Pepoperyn da thy Sivnow). 

a 27. ov08t mdarrew Bovdopévots, “even if we chose to allow fancy free 
play.” Cf. 411 b 18 and De Caeé. II. 1, 299 b 16 was diopiovee py BovAdpevor 
whdrrew ; frag. 173, 1506 b 44 ovd? éyévero [sc. 76 retyos], 6 dé wAdoas roinrhs 
npdavicer. There is here an obvious allusion to the Platonic myths. The 
verb wAdrrew is frequent in Plato in this sense, but metaphorically of fashioning 
speech, e.g. Agol. 17 C mAdrrovre Adyouvs, and in this more extended sense 
of imagining or inventing (fingere animo) as e.g. Phaedy. 246 C addrropev 
ovre iovres oO? ixavads vonoavres Oedv, Laws 712B mddtrev TO Ady Tovs 
vopous, Rep. 588 B eixdva mAdoavres tis Wuxns Adyo, 7771. 26 E py mracbévra 
pdOov, GAX dAnOivov Adyov. The passage last cited opposes wzAaoGeis to adnOtvos 
and illustrates the Aristotelian use of wAdocya and mAacparias for fiction and 
fictitious. 

a 28. rovrey yap Tav copdrev al Kkwyoes atra, as explained in De Cael. 
IV., CC. 3, 4, @G. 311 a 19 gaiverar wupds pev To ruxov péyebos Avw Hhepsuevor, 
day pn Te TUXN KwAvOY Erepoy, yys Sé Kdtw. Cf. 720. III. 5, 304. b 17 dowep kai rd 
wip 6o@ dy mreiov yiyynra, péperar Oarrov dvw rHv avrov popay, IV. 2, 308 b 13 
viv yap TO pév mip dei xotqoy «ai dvw péperat, 7 S€ yj Kal Ta -yenpa mdyta KdTw Kal 
mpos TO pécov. 

a 29. 6 8’ aids Adyos Kal epi Tov peragd, int. cwhncewv, as Barco saw. 
The elements air and water rise above earth but sink below fire. Their 
motions, then, being directed to quarters of the universe intermediate between 
the extremity and the centre, may be justly termed “intermediate motions.” 
“The same argument” is as follows: if the soul tends to move towards the 
intermediate regions of the universe, it will be composed of either air or 
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water, since these are the elements which naturally tend to move towards 
the localities intermediate to the centre and the extremity of the universe. See 
the chapters referred to in the last note, especially De Cae/. IV. 4, 311 a 22 
dros 8¢ Bapd cali codor, ois duddérepa trdpxe’ Kat yap émimoAd{ovct riot Kal 
idicravra, xaddwep anp kai tOwp* dadas pév yap obdérepov rovtwy Kot por 7 
Bapt" yijs pev yap dudw Kxoudédrepa (emimoAdfe: yap airy rd Truxov aiTdyv p.dptov), 
mupos dé Bapirepa (ddioratra ydp airav émdcov av 7 pdpiov), mpos é€avra de 
dndas ro péev Bapd rd Sé Kotgov* ajp perv yap érécos av 7, émimodkdafe vdare, 
Bdwp S€ éardcov av Ff, dépt tpiorara. The result is summed up c. 5, 312a 26 
kai Ddeap péev wrAqY ys waow tdiorara, dnp 8€ mAjy mupds maow émimoddce. 

a 31. ktvety tds Kivjoes, “move it with those motions,” i.e. “impart those 
motions.” For the contained accusative with the transitive verb cf. z7/r. 
432 b 13 ti TO Kivody Thy mopeutiKyy Kivnow and with the middle or passive 
supr. 406 a 13 sq., tafr. a 32 sq. b 5 sq., 410 b 20, Lud. Ar. 391 a 16—21: 
and for the argument Phys. VIII. 5, 257 b 25 ere qv Kevet kivnow, cal Kevoir’ av. 

a 32. avriotpéfacty, “convertendo,” “conversely,” the logical term which 
denotes the inference of a new proposition, having for its subject the predicate 
and for its predicate the subject of the proposition from which the inference 
is drawn. Thus from the proposition, Some philosophers were Athenians, 
we may infer cozverfendo that some Athenians were philosophers. By thus 
converting the proposition we no longer make that which is prior in the order 
of causation prior for knowledge, but conversely ; i.e. we argue @ postertoré 
instead of a priorz. We have to start with the motions of the body as prior and 
better known to us, 413 a I1 z0z¢e, because that which essentially and in the 
order of nature is prior, viz. the motion of soul, is unknown to us. Cf 
Philop. 106, 18 ék réyv cadeotrépwy moueira ry SidacKxadiay Kal Huiv yrwpiswrépor, 
Ady 67 Tov oadparos. 

406 bX. 1rd 8 c&pa Kivetrar dopa’ Bore kal Hy Wuyyn. Bonite (Hermes VI. 
pp. 421-8) thus sums up the argument of a 30—b5: It is a fact (haive- 
rat) that soul sets body in motion. For those who ascribe to soul self-motion, 
it is reasonable to assume that the soul produces those motions in the body 
to which it (the soul) is itself subject. Of the motions of body it is certain 
that they are motions in space. Hence the logical conclusion for the soul is 
@ore kai 7 Wuyx7...meOcoranévm. What (asks Bonitz, l.c. p. 423) do these words 
mean? The two premisses are (1) The motions of soul are those of the 
body, (2) the motions of the body are motions in space. In (2) only qopa, 
a yévos kwnoews, 18 posited, not the particular species (Gddic1s, ddAots, rrijots. 
Cf. 406a 9 note, and Ind. Ar. 132 a 44). There can, then, be no other 
conclusion than this: “ Hence the motions of soul are motions in space” 
(es kann mithin nichts anderes erschlossen werden, als: folglich sind die 
Bewegungen der Seele raumliche Bewegungen). The result thus obtained 
seems absolutely incontrovertible. Bonitz goes on to enquire: Can the 
conclusion logically required be found in the words of the text? (Steht 
dies in dem vorliegenden Worten?) It seems to me that this is undoubtedly 
the case if we make a pause after dore cat 7 Wux7 [int. ceveiras gopa]. A. 
sometimes omits the predicate after dore, Jud. Ar. 873a 18 dore sine verbo 
Meteor. 1V. 10, 388 a 22 try rd Enpdy kai bypdv, dore Udwp cai yj. A few 
examples may suffice: Phys. VII. 6, 259b 18 peraBddAa yap rév rérov rd 
cpa, Gore kai rd €v TS oapart bv Kal rd ev TH poxela Kivoiv éaurd (sc. peraBddreL 
Tov tomov), Pol. 1252 b 20 waoa yap olkia Bacideverae tad rod mpecBurdrov, 
Gore cai ai drroicias dia rHv ovyyéveay [int. Baoikevdvra], 1253 a 14 6 Oé Adyos 
emt r@ Sndody €ori Td oupdépoy cal rd BraBepdv, Dare cai [sc. eri rG Sydrour] 
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TO Oixawov Kai rd adicov, Eth. Nic. 1133. 20 mdvra yap perpel, Sore Kal rv 
vrepoxny Kat THY eddy [int. perpei], wéoa arra by brodhpar troy olkia } rpophs 
Metuph. 1039 a 33 dare nai rd (gov [int. dvdyen réde re onpaivew xré.], 
1055 a 22 ddos Te ei EotTw 4 evarridrns Siadhopd, 4 Sé Svahopa Svoiv, Sore Kat } 
trérevos [sc. diahopd Svoiv], 1078 a 8 Sore cal F punky pdvov cai 7 émimeda [int. 
tia wdOn éoriv], 1078 a TI ore dvev re peyéPous paddov 4 pera peyédous, Kal 
padiora dvev xwnoews [int. Eyes rdxpiBés]. By a similar ellipse here also 
exactly the conclusion which the premisses warrant is left to be understood : 
Gore xai 9 Yuyxy [int. xweirae dopa]. Cf. Them. 16, 16 H., 29, 15 Sp. ré 
O€ cGpa Kwetra Kara térov, ore Kal H ux xara rémov Hroe ye An 9} Kara pdpia 
peOtorapévn. If so, peraBddAdrdo. av Kara rd capa should not be emended but 
simply excised. It may be objected to the minor premiss that the body under- 
goes not Only dopa but also dAdoiwors and avénaus. The reply is that, as we have 
seen (see zoze on a 16 sugr.), both dddroiwors and avénors imply gopa and are at 
any rate ev rdro. 

b 2, peraBddAdor Gv kata TO copa. Bonitz l.c., having clearly laid down that 
the conclusion of A.’s syllogism ought to contain a determination of the kind of 
change or motion which belongs to soul, viz. motion in space, examines the 
traditional text to see whether this determination is implied (1) in peraBddXor, 
(2) in xara 76 c@pa, (3) in peOcorazévn. (1) Trend. explains “ peraBdAdaor ay, i.e. 
Toor,” but, if peraBddAey of itself here meant “to move from place to place,” 
as it unquestionably does in the passages cited, Jzd. Ar. 458 b 50—54, then 
A. in his conclusion has expressed the general term, change or motion, and left 
the reader to supply for himself the particular kind of change or motion to 
be inferred from the premisses. This seems very improbable. Again, if (2) 
we look for what we want in xara rd oépa we do indeed find it there, provided 
that the words are understood with Simpl. 37, 4 rouvréort caddrep cdpa romixas, 
and that this agreement between the motions of soul and body be construed 
generally, and not as an exact correspondence in every detail, such as is 
implied at b 15 sq., which would render impossible the further inference that 
the soul may leave the body and return to it. There is no objection on 
the score of language to interpreting peraBd\New Kara ro cpa “to undergo 
the same species of change as the body.” But the expression is almost 
incredibly clumsy, because then the conclusion would be an exact repetition 
of the major premiss, peraBdAXNcc xara rd oGpa being identical with 7 Wuy7y 
kal avrh raurny riv Kivnow Kuiveirat jy TO Tepa (a 32 Sq.), while there is no 
inference from the minor at all, and in particular no technical term corre- 
sponding to gopd to indicate the kind of change or motion inferred for the 
soul. Can the missing complement to peraSdAdAo. Gy be discovered (3) in 
peOtorapévn? The verb is used Jud. Ar. 449b 13 proprie de mutato loco. 
But Bonitz replies that the whole meaning of the words peraSdddou av... 
peOcoctapévn would form part of the conclusion from the premisses, whereas 
this whole meaning goes far beyond the premisses. Further, if cara ro copa 
is to be taken with pe@icrapévyn, the further inference that soul can leave 
the body and return to it is again rendered impossible. 

Thus failing to obtain from the text the conclusion logically required, 
Bonitz proposed to alter xara 76 c@pa into xara torov. In support of the 
emendation he urges that, in all places of his paraphrase which correspond 
to the words, Themistius has card rdrov: 16, 13 H., 29, 11 Sp. éadpevoy av otra 
Kai ewXoyov etn Kal rov rpérov Tis Kuvnoes Tov aitrov a’Tny Te KweicOat Kat 
kivelv TO GHpa’ ei Sé ToUTO dxdAovOov, Syrovért kai avricrpéacty adnOés, OS Kivetras 
To cépua, ovTo KweicOa Kal Ty Woxnv. 1 dé cSpa Kweira Kara rémov, dore cal 
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4h Wuxy Kara térov, #rou ye 6An } Kara popia peOiorapévy (cf. 16,35 $q.: 16, 38 H., 
30, 13: 30, 15 : 30, 18 Sp.) without ever indicating that these words are an ex- 
planatory inference from another expression. So, too, Philoponus, who twice 
refers to our passage, viz. 106, 19 éreidy yap ro c@pa, hyol, popay Kiveirar, Kai THv 
aspuyjy dvdykn popay xiweigOat, 107, 20 dore kal abrh KivnOjoerat Kata rémrov 7 GAn 
4 xara popia pebtorapévyn icws, An pév Gdrov kivodoa TO Tapa, KaTa pOpia Oe pépos 
aitod xevovaa. Neither Them. nor Philop. mentions xara ré copa, but the 
words are found in the text used by Simpl. (37, 4), whose explanation of them has 
been cited above. As IJ have already said, the end proposed by the emendation 
is as easily attained by excising peraBddAdo. Gv xara 76 oSya from the text 
as a clumsy marginal comment, by which some reader unfamiliar with A.’s 
ellipses supplied what seemed to him to be the missing conclusion. It will 
be observed that the words of Simplicius rouréor: ca@arep cpa Trortkos would 
be equally in point if his lemma stopped short at éore kai 9 Wox7, while 
the explanation of Philop. (107, 20) favours an elliptical conclusion with éore 
quite as much as does that of Them. (16, 16 H., 29, 15 sq. Sp.), both already 
cited. It would of course be possible to place a full stop after Wuy7n, and 
by inserting & before ay to make a new sentence peraBdAdor & ay...peOtorapérvn. 
This new sentence would not be the conclusion of the syllogism, and so far 
some of the difficulties pointed out by Bonitz would disappear, but others 
would remain. If we must retain and may not emend peraBdAdrXo. dv xara 
76 cépa, I am inclined to accept Mr Shorey’s suggestion (4. /. PA. XXII. 153) 
that cara 76 c@pa may be taken locally “within the body,” and not in the sense 
given to the words by Simplicius (37, 4). Cf. xara wav 1r6 cdpa 408 a 16, where, 
however, motion is not implied. ‘“ This gives point,” Mr Shorey urges, “to the 
following antithesis: (if it can move in the body) it would follow that it can also, 
kai, go forth from the body and return. The same thought seems to be 
implied in the comparison with the quicksilver,” 406 b 18 sqq. 

b 2,  OAn F KaTd popia pebiorapévyn. When it has been proved that the 
soul is subject to spatial motion, xiveira: dopa or Kara rézov, two alternatives 
present themselves. There are two species of spatial motion. Either the 
whole of a thing may change its place: this is motion of translation. Or 
the parts may move relatively to each other while the whole remains in the 
same place, e.g. when a sphere revolves or a top spins. Cf. De Gen. ef Corr. 
I. 5, 320A 19 7rd péev yap epdwevovy SdAov GAXAdrree rérov, To & avEavdpuevor 
domwep To eavvdpevov’ tovrov yap pévovTos ra popia peraBddrAE Kara Térov, 
ovx Sorep ra ris oaipas* ra pev yap [the parts of the revolving sphere] év 
7®@ tom TéT@ peraBddAXE Tod Grov pévoyTos, Ta 5é TOU avfavopévou del ert mreio 
rémov [sc. peraBddAet], Pl. Laws 893 C ra rhv tev éororay év péow AapBavorra 
dvvapuy A€yers, PyToper, év Ei xveioba, xaGdrep H Tdv éordvar Aeyopévav KiKrov 
orpépera repipopa, where the rotation of a sphere upon a fixed axis is illustrated 
by a simpler case, viz. the revolution of a circle about a fixed centre. Them. 
and Simpl. do not comment on these words: the.inference is that they found 
no difficulty in them. Philoponus gives an erroneous interpretation (107, 21) 
dln pev Gdov xkivotoa rd o&pa, card pdpia bé pépos atrod xivodoa, possibly 
understanding peé:orayévn in an active sense, at all events reading into the 
second .clause kara. pdpia peOrorayévn an alien idea derived from a forced 
interpretation of dAn...neOiorayévy. Conrad Gesner gave approximately the 
right explanation: “% én, ut si recta moveretur, 4 card pépia, ut si circulo,” 
which Trend. deliberately rejected: “Minime; neque enim ad motus genus 
pertinet. Haec potius est sententia ; Sequeretur animam vel omnem vel eius 
inter se facultates tanquam partes locum mutare.” For this he is rightly 
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censured by Bonitz, l.c., p. 426, who remarks that to introduce the faculties 
of the soul at this point is quite inadmissible, since the inconsistencies 
which A. deduces from the theory under examination all relate to the nature 
of the soul itself conceived as existing and moving in space. 

b 3 et 8 rotr’ evdéxerar. In editione A videtur fuisse ef S€ todro, évdéyor 
dy cat e€eAOovoav eiotévas mddcwv. Torstrik inferred this from the variants of 
the inferior MSS. (see crétzcal notes), and it is actually found in y, of which 
he had not a collation. Bonitz (l.c.) argues that the reading of the inferior 
MSS. ought here to be preferred to E, because it is not a question of possibility: 
that the soul moves in space has been demonstrated as necessarily true. Even 
granting this, A. might make a compendiary use of évdéyerar: “If this, as 
already demonstrated, is possible, a further possibility will follow, viz. etc.” 
Torstrik himself regarded the variation here between what he calls the two 
editions as due merely to considerations of style: videtur autem correxisse, 
quia paulo ante usus erat formul4 e4 quae est ei d€ rotro a 32, an admission 
which goes a long way in the direction of those who see in the so-called 
ediizo prior of Book 11. merely a paraphrase. 

b 3 Kal é€edOotcav cloidva mddw e&vSéxour dy, int. ryy wWuynv. This is 
intended by A. as a reductio ad absurdum of the supposition that the soul moves 
in space. Such absence from the body and return to it are common in the 
folklore and magic stories of all ages. Cf. Frazer, Golden Bough, ch. ii. § 2, 
“The nature of the soul,” and ch. iv. § 3, ‘‘The external soul in folk-tales.” 
Cf. also Vol. 11, pp. 123—5 (1st ed.), on traces in folk-tales of belief in the 
resurrection of animals. 

b 4 dvloracbar. Trend. compares 7/7. XXI. 55 9 pada 8) Tpdes peyadnropes, 
ovomep eredvov, | attis dvaorncovra. td épov nepdevros. His suggestion 
that the clause is the interpolation of a Christian scribe hardly merits serious 
consideration. That the dead should nse again is to Greek ideas the typical 
instance of an event antecedently incredible as reversing the established order 
of nature. Cf. Hdt. II. 62, cited by Bonitz atrés...€0aya perv yepoi rior 
€mewurov. ef péy vuy of reOvedres aveorao., mpoodéxed ror xai “Aoruayea Tov 
Midov éravacrncerbar ei & Cort Sowep mpd Tov, ov py ri ror &x ye éxeivov 
veotrepoy avaBAacTh. 

b 5 tiv 8 Kara ovupBeBynKos xklvyow. This really goes back to 4o6a 14 
ei O€ Kivetrar pn Kata ovpBeRnxds. The supposition there brought forward has 
now been exhaustively treated. A. next turns to the alternative hypothesis 
and shows that, if the motion asserted of the soul be merely accidental (xara 
oupBeBnkos, not xa’ atré or iver), such motions may equally well be due to some- 
thing other than the soul itself. Philop. 109, 15 ro peéev yap Kara oupPeBnKxos 
kivovpevov Kal avTo éavr@ Svvaro ay atriov elvar THs ToLavTns KWwHaEws Kal oT” 
GAAov THy auTyy tattTny KiweicOa, A movement of the animal is occasioned 
by an impulse of its soul (card yuyexry dppiy xiwoupévov rod ¢gov) : in this case 
the soul of the animal is adventitiously moved, but by itself (tq@’ éaurjs Kara 
cupBeBnxds xweira). But suppose the animal to be impelled by external 
agency ; in that case it is also adventitiously moved, but by something else. It 
is important to remember that A. is stating his own opinion in the sentence 
before us, supported by the evidence of facts. See the recapitulation, 408 a 
30—34. The body is moved by something external (i¢° érépov) and the soul, 
through its inclusion in the body thus moved (406 a 5 r@ év xwoupév@ eiva), is 
also moved, but indirectly, fer accidens. The optatives with 4y in b 6 xcvoiro 


ay, aordein &v are purely potential. 
b 6 Kav id érépov, by something else as well as by itself, in the way 
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described in 408 a 32 sq.: cf. 408 a 31 Kiveiy éaurny (xara ovpBeBykds). Cf. on 
this point PAys. Vil. 6, 259 b 28 otk gore b€ Td atdro Td KivetoOa Kara 
cupBeBnxds dh’ atrotv cat i’ érépou’ ro pév yap td’ érépov brdpye: Kai TOv épv 
T® ovpave® eviats dpxais (the spirits of the spheres), doa mieinus héperar opas, 
Gdrepov Sé rois POaprois povov. 

b 7 od Set 88...8 wAqv eb py Kard cupBePykds. “But that which has the 
attribute of self-motion as part of its very nature ought not, except accidentally, 
to be moved by something external.” Jd. Ar. 604a 28 rAny et wy, pleonastice 
addita negatione Amal. Prior. I. 27, 43 a 39, Waitz ad loc. “ rdny ei py pleo- 
nasmus est, qui tamen ferri potest, quum Ay saepius non excipiendi vim 
habet, sed definiendi et limitandi.” A. is still objecting to the proposition, 
“The soul is self-moved,” although the ground is shifted from xa6@’ atré 
kivelgOat tO Kata cupBeBnxds KiveioOa. Cf. Philop. 109, 11 BovAerae mpds rd 
atroxivmnrov évornva. The ancient commentators were puzzled by the last 
clause, “except accidentally.” What, we ask, is the exceptional case in 
which that which has the power of self-motion is also fer accidens moved 
by something external? Philoponus thinks that the motion communicated 
by external force is never the same as that which the self-moving soul 
possesses in its own nature. But this is doubtful. Themistius and Simplicius 
agree in thinking that it is precisely the comcusrence of the external impulse 
with the soul’s self-motion which happens only incidentally. 

b8 wowep oVSt...10 Erépov tvexey. This sentence serves, by two instances, 
to show how much is meant by td’ é€avrod xuvetoda: as an essential attribute. 
The chiasmus should be noted: ré cad’ atré ayafdv is opposed to (rd) érépov 
évexev, that which is good in itself to that which is so only as a means to 
something else: while (ré) &’ atrd is opposed to (rd) 8’ GAAo. In Lh. Nic. 
1096 b16 we read xa@’ atra S€ rota Bein rus dv; H Goa Kal povovpeva StdKerat, 
otov Td poveiy cai épav Kat ndovai trwes Kat riysai; ravra yap ef cat dv addAo re 
Oudkonev, Guws trav «ad atra dyadav Gein tis Gv. To meet the case of such 
goods we must suppose the qualification e? uy Kara ovpBeBynkds, which stands 
in the main clause (406 b 8), to be repeated in the illustration. 

bro ryyv 8 Puxqy...11 elrrep Kuweirar. This statement becomes clearer as 
A.’s own theories of aio@no.s and dpef&is are unfolded in the present treatise. 
As to the former, we may anticipate by a reference to 416 b 33 sq., 4174 13, 17 $q., 
where xwetoGat, maocyev and adddoiwais (a species of xivnots), are used almost 
indifferently to describe the effect which the aladnrév produces upon the soul in 
actual perception. Subsequently 417 b 2 sqq. évepyew is preferred (eis adrd yap 
9 éwridoois Kal eis évrehéyeray 417 D6; cf. 425 b 26—426a 8, 431 a4—7), and on 
the whole wroeiv, rdoxev are more in favour than kiveiv, cweioOa. For dpekes 
it is sufficient to refer to III., cc. Io, 11, @g. 433 a 18—30, 433 b 11—18, 
433 b 27—434a9. Occasionally even the rational soul is said to be ‘“* moved”: 
e.g. 431 b 5 and possibly 433 a 24. 

bII dAAG pry kal el Kevel...15 avris kad’ airyv. Another objection. Motion 
is displacement, and therefore any motion of the soul would mean that the soul 
is displaced or dislodged from its nature, whence we are intended to infer that 
it would cease to be soul. So that the hypothesis of self-motion as belonging to 
the nature of soul is self-destructive. Alex. Aphr. discusses this expression, dz. 
kat hvo. II. 2. 46, 22—47, 27 (Bruns). 

b13. kkoracts tori rou Kivoupévou q Kivetrar. This definition is not to be 
found in the PAyszcs, but it can be easily deduced from the more abstract form 
of the definition usually given, viz. “the realisation of what is potentially 
existent as such,” or “the actualisation of what is undeveloped.” This may be 
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made clear by considering one or two of the species of motion, e.g. under 
qualitative change (dAXolfwots) a thing which was formerly white becomes black 
and then there is a displacement (@koracts) of the quality “white.” Again, take 
quantitative change: a tree grows to twice its former height, which has thus 
been displaced. Finally, and here the meaning of éaraois is best seen, in the 
case of locomotion (gop4) from 4 to B, the “ place” or spatial position of the 
thing which has moved is no longer 4 but B. 

bi13. e€loeracr’ dv t& rijs otoclas. The last three words are added because 
the soul is supposed to move by its very nature. The inference is obtained by 
pressing the analogy with the motion of material things regarded as displacement. 
Take the moving body of the previous note. When at Z it is no longer at 4, 
though this change of place leaves it in other respects unaffected: whereas 
d\Aoiwors destroys or modifies the former quality when it substitutes a new one, 
and avnors alters the quantity of rd ccvovpevov. Cf. Phys. VIII. 7, 261 a 20, where 
A. is arguing that dopa is less liable to this “ displacement of essence” than the 
other modes of motion: jjxiora ris otoias éficrarat Tb Kivovpevoy Trav KuNnoEar év 
TO héperOar- Kara povny yap ovdéy peraBddrcc Tov elvat, Somep GAXAotovpevov pev TS 
mow, avéavopévov b¢€ cai POWovros rd rogdv. Similarly the soul, if self-motion is 
its essential nature, its logical essence, is, gud@ moved, no longer after motion what 
it was before. It might even be said to have become wapé diow. Cf. De Cael. 
I. 3, 286 a 18—20 Vorepoy S€ ré rapa pvow rot Kara hvow, cai Exoracis ris éoriv 
év TH yevéoe. TO rapa vow Tov xara diow. Cf. Philop. 113, 14 Kat 7 Wuyx7 obv ef 
Kado wpuxy éort Kai car’ ovoiay Kivetrat, exorain av rns obcias éaurns nai Pbapyncerat. 
Philop. appeals to Pl. Phaedr. 245 E. He justly remarks (114, 12) that A’s 
contention is ot« atry éauryy kivei, GAN gorw év airy oO pév Kivovv Td bé 
Kivovpevoy. Cf. 409 a 1o—18. 

bI5 eyvror $t...16 ds abr nevetra. This view attributes not merely spatial 
motion in general to the soul but movements corresponding exactly in detail to 
those of the body (406a 31). It might have been held by any pre-Socratic 
philosopher who regarded the soul as a material thing enclosed in the body. 
The view implies (1) the soul is in the body, (2) the soul has definite spatial - 
motions, (3) these it communicates to the body in which it resides. From 
Lucretius III. 370—3 it would appear that atoms of soul and atoms of body are, 
according to Democritus, arranged alternately in the animal, s¢zgula privis 


adpostta. 
bix7. olov Anpéxpitos. Cf 409 a 32—hb 4, Aet. IV. 3, 5 (Doxogr. Gr. 388) dep 
capaciva. Prien. Frag. Com. Gr. 1.172, fr. 22 Koch. Philippus was a son 


of Aristophanes, and a poet ofthe Middle Comedy. He wrote among other plays 
a Daedalus. Them. (19, 10 H., 34, 27 Sp.) says that Daedalus in this play claims 
to have made a moving Aphrodite: gnoi yap 6 Aaidados rap’ atr@ xivovpévny 
wowujoa tTHy EvAivny "Adpoditny éyxéas apyvpov xurov. Cf. Meineke, Prag. Com. 
Gr. 1. 340 sqq.; Philop. 114, 37- 

b20 Kwoupdévas yap...22 rd capa wav. Join dia TO weducévar pydérore pévew 
with xivoupévas. Cf. 404a 11 sq. This quality of restless mobility is due 
ultimately to their shape, 405 a 8—13. The spherical atoms are here designated 
“ indivisible spheres.” Cf. 409 a 12 ogaipioy, 409b 9 odaipas pixpas. Being 
mobile themselves, they communicate motion to whatever they come in contact 
with, in this case the atoms of the body in which they are enclosed. Cf. generally 
404 a 5—I16, 4o9a 3I—b II. 

b2x. ovvedédXxew=ovyxively dauvrais. This explanation of the motion of the 
body reduces it to a species of push and leverage (Philop. 114, 29 r@ xiveiaOae 
Thy Wouxty kiveiy ro copa doe Kai poxAdeia tevi), which, as Philop. observes, 
is equally involved in the argument adduced above (406a 30—b 5). 
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b22 wpets 8 epwrijoopev...23 raira Taira. The constant motion of the 
atoms of soul is put forward as the reason why the body moves: what then is 
the cause of its rest? Cf. Phys. VIII. 6, 258 b 23 SyAov yap os airtov roils abra 
€aura kwovoiv éori re Tod éré pév eivat Gre dé pn. 

b24 Sdas 8’ odx o¥Tw...25 vorjoews. A general argument, disposing of the 
whole theory that soul moves itself and the body thus mechanically by an 
appeal to the fact (@aivera:) that man is acted upon by final causes. Cf. the 
sweeping argument De Geu. ef Corr. H. 6, 334a IoO—15. We may paraphrase 
otre “by impact and pressure,” physical causes which imply contact. To this 
mode of causation A. opposes a species of purpose mpoaipecis tis, which he 
subsumes under the general notion of thought (vdycws). Cf. 433 b I1 rovro yap 
int. ro dpexrdyv] Kivel od Kivovpevoy TH vonOjva h gavracOjva. In the full 
discussion of wpoaipeos in Arh. Nic. I1I., c. 2 we are told, amongst other things 
(1112a 15), 7 mpoaipeois pera Adyov kat Stavolas, and, as Trend. remarks, voyeurs in 
the present passage must be taken in this wider and vaguer sense. It does not 
bear the special sense emphasised e.g. in 430 a 26, or of the passages in which vois 
dewpnrexos is distinguished from vovs mpaxrikds. Cf. III., Cc. 10, esp. 433 a 9—I13, 
which shows, if proof were needed, that for irrational animals ¢avracia ranks as 
vonois tus. Cf. also 429 a 4—9. Properly speaking, no irrational animal has 
ampoaipecis. Leth. Nic. 1111 b 8 sq. rod pév yap éxovoiov Kal maides cat rdd\da Coa 
kowavet, mpoatpérews 8° ov, cat Ta é£aihyns Exovaota ev A€éyopev, KaTad wWpoaiperiy 
> ov. Alex. Aphr. neatly sums up De Am. Mantissa (106, 11) 7 8é Wuy xuvet 
TO Kar avTyy huas voeiy Te Kul mpoatpetaOat> TO pev ovy ayabdyv TS vonOyvat Kuve, 7 
dé Yruxr Ta vonoat. 

b26. 6 Tipaws. The article denotes the principal speaker in the dialogue 
of Plato. The form of the reference can be paralleled elsewhere in A., e.g. 
Pol. 1342 a 32 6 év ry Tlodtreia Swxpdrns, 1261 b 19, 21, 1316a 2 ef sache. 
Again 26. 1265 a II mdvres of roU Zwkpdrovs Adyot, where by an odd lapse of 
memory A. includes the Zaws, although Socrates is not mentioned as taking 
part in that Platonic dialogue. Similarly 1260a 22—28 there seems to be a 
clear reference to the JZezo, although the practice of Gorgias is merely 
reported in the dialogue, in which he takes no part. We may suppose that 
Plato in putting his views into the mouth of Timaeus, the Pythagorean 
philosopher of Locri in Italy, was in this case guided by the consideration that 
a physical discourse would have been unsuitable in the mouth of Socrates. 
Cf. Xen. Merzor. 1. 1, §§ 11—15; Pl. Adol. 19 B—-D, 26Dsqq.; Ar. Metaph. 
987 b I sq. 

b26 dvatodoyet...27 rd cdpa. <A. uses gdvotoddyos in nearly the same sense 
as @votxos. In treating of the history of philosophy he is fond of applying the 
name to the early Ionians, of mp&rot gmuoiodoyncavres. ALetaph. 986b 14, 
989 b 30, 992 b 4. The verb, elsewhere used absolutely, 1ZeZaph. 988 b 27 
dvowdoyety wept mavtrwy, is here constructed with accusative and infinitive, 
“‘ gives a physicist’s account of the matter to the effect that the soul sets the 
body in motion.” 

b27 re yap Kwetobar aityy...407 a 2 Kinijoes. Here follows an abstract of 
the famous passage, known even in antiquity as the Wuxoyovia of the 7iwaeus 
(34. B sqq.). The narrative is obviously mythical in form and, partly for this 
reason, has been the occasion of much controversy in all ages. The divergent 
opinions of the ancients may be gathered from Plutarch’s tract De Anime 
Procreatione in Timaeo Platonis as well as from the commentaries of Proclus 
and Chalcidius on the Zimaeus. A. in the present passage appears to treat 
the account as literal statement of fact, and bases his objections upon this 
interpretation as if there were no other; although, as we learn from Plutarch, 
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contemporary Platonists maintained that the story of creation was not to be 
taken literally. 

b27. Kal ro cGpa kivety Sta TO cuprmreTAEx Oar pos aird. Cf. Pl. 74772. 34 B and 
36Esqq. The soul is moved (b27) of itself (xiveteda: adtyy) : this motion it 
communicates to the body, (34.4) kivgow yap aréveipev aird[sc. rd dope] ry rod 
coparos oikeiay, Tav érra Thy wept vody Kal Podvnow pdd.ora oveay [i.e. circular 
motion or revolution, mwepiodeos|: this is because soul is interwoven with body 
(ovuprémdexra): Tit. 36E 7 & éx pécov mpds tov Exyarov otpavdv mavry 
SsarAakeioa KvKA@ Te avtov EEwbev mepixadtiwaca. The soul and body are the 
soul and body of the universe (xéopos=ovpavés=rd wav. Cf. 406 b 30, 407 a 3) 
which is a living creature (7777. 30 B) comprehending in itself all particular 
living creatures with souls and bodies (7772. 30C—31 B). 

b28. cuveorynkviay yap é& Trav croxelwv. Cf. 4o4b17. In 7772. 35 a these 
constituents of soul are designated ratrd, @drepov and ovoia, the last being itself 
a compound of the two former. Cf. 36C, 374A, B. These crotyeia may have 
had other names in other expositions of Plato’s doctrine, e.g. One, Other, or, 
with the greater importance assumed by the idea-numbers, One, Two. Even 
in the Zzmzaeus the soul can hardly be described as simple or uncompounded. 

b29. pepeptopévnv. The division of the soul is fully described in Zz. 
35 B—36 B: the “harmonic numbers” being those which determine the great 
musical scale of three octaves. Cf. 374A dvd Adyorv peptodetca. 

b29. Gras atoOnoty re cbpdpurov dppovias xy. This purpose seems sufficiently 
indicated by 772. 37 A, B: but the words aio@now Evugurov actually first occur 
in 42 A, where they are used of the particular soul. 

b30. Kal ro wav dépnra. cupddvovs dopds. In the 7z#aeus the universe is 
introduced as moving with uniform revolution, 34.4. When the constitution of 
the soul has been described, we hear of two revolutions in opposite directions, 
viz. in the circle of the Same and in the circle of the Other. The latter consists 
of seven circles, the orbits of the planets, including under the term sun and 
moon. All these revolutions are determined by ratio and harmony kcvkdAous...év 
Adym hepouévovs 36D. They are cupdovo: because the circle of the Same 
controls the circle of the Other: 36C xpdros axe 77] rat’rov Kal époiou mepibopa. 
The adjustment of the velocities of the planetary orbits is explained 39 B. 

b 31 thy eOvaplay...407a I xiKAous. A. has condensed the Platonic account: 
the most relevant passage is 777. 36 B ravryny ovy rTHy Evoracw macav SirdAjv 
kara pikos oyioas péony mpos péony éxarépay ddAjAas olovy yi mpooBadav 
karéxapypev, els év kixd@ Evvdwas avrais te cat aAAnAas €vy T@ KaTavrixpd Tis 
wpooBoAns, Kal TH Kara Tavira Kai ev Ta’T@ weptayouévy Kivnoe. wépt& avras édaBe, 
Kai roy pev Ew, tov 8 évroés éroteiro rév KiKdov...36D trav & évros [sc. dopa] 
aoxyicas é£ay7 éwrd KvKdous dvioous...xara tavavria péev aGdAAnAows mpocéraker iévar 
Tovs KuKAovs. 

b3I. tHv evOveplay. The preceding participles agree grammatically with 
this word, which obviously refers to the soul, the soul of the universe. The 
same thought might have been expressed by saying that “he bent it” (the 
soul) “from a straight line (€€ evévepias) into a circle.” As it stands the word, 
which properly means “straight course” or “‘ direction,” must be understood of 
a “straight piece” or “riband” of soul. In Plato it is the mixture (gvoracis) 
constituting soul which is slit or bent. els KOKAOY Karékappey = caréxaper, 
eis év kuxA@ Evvdyas in Pl. 777. 36 B cited above. In Plato the splitting occurs 
first, the bending afterwards. 

b 32. Kal Stehov...cuvnppévouvs. Plato says (doc. czt.) that the Creator, having 
cleft the soul lengthwise in twain, laid the two halves across in the shape of X, 
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bent them round and joined them again at a point opposite to that of their 
original contact (i.e. the centre of X). 

407 a1. rovéya. By this is meant Plato’s circle of the Other, comprehending 
the orbits of the sun, moon and the five planets known to the ancients 
(Timaeus 36D cited above). ws ovoas Tas TOU Otpavot dopds Tas THS Wux7js 
Kwwrjrers. The construction is accus. abs. In this identical proposition A. 
probably meant qdopds to be subject. Them. (20, 14 H., 36, 28 Sp.) paraphrases 
the assumption contained in this clause as follows: kai did rotro KuKr@ 
kivetcOat Tov ovpavdy, Srt KUKAOs HY 4 Yrux7, that is, the soul of the universe is 
a circle and therefore the universe itself revolves in a circle. There is ap- 
parently no explicit statement of the kind in the dialogue, but as the universe 
is declared in the strongest terms to be a {gov and to be intelligent in 
virtue of its intellect, which is in soul as soul is in body (30 B), it would seem to 
be implied that, as in the case of other ¢ga, the movements of the universe are 
due to its soul, in fact ave the movements of the soul of the universe. Soul 
governs body, we are told (34 C), and the circular motion first attributed to the 
universe as a whole (viz. r#v rot coparos oikeiay 34 A) is repeatedly attributed to 
its soul (36C, E, 37 A). 

407 a 2-—-b26. Here follow eight objections based upon the details of 
the account in the 77z@ezs literally interpreted. (1) Soul is not a magnitude 
(407a 2—10). (2) If it were, it would be impossible to explain the process of 
thought (407a 1o—22). (3) Thought would be infinite if eternal, whereas all 
processes of thought are finite (407 a22—-31). (4) Thought would be a recurring 
cycle (407 a 3I—32). (5) As a fact thought implies rest rather than motion 
(407 a 32--b2). (6) The inextricable implication of soul with body is a defect 
of the theory (407 b 2—5). (7) No teleological explanation is furnished of the 
motion of the universe (407 b 5—11). Finally (8) this theory shares with others 
the disadvantage that it fails to account for the dependence of a particular soul 
upon a particular body (407 b 12—26). 

407a2. ov kahdis. Int. ever. 

a3 Td éyew rihv Wuxny péyedos clvar. Cf. 4o7a 16 ri Sei péyedos yew; A.’s 
own view, that vous is duepys and therefore ovdév fyav péyeOos (cf. Phys. VIII. 10, 
266 a 10) comes out clearly in the course of the argument. On péyeOos see Jd. 
Ar, s.v. 445 b 35. Itis either (1) the abstract of péyas, magnitude, size, exten- 
sion, 1.€. woadrnys (cf. 418 a 18), or (2) something concrete, mordy 71, cvveyxés, 
Siarperdv. Thus the term is used sometimes for ypaupn, sometimes for ésimedov. 
Sed plerumque 7d péyefos ubi ad unam potissimum speciem refertur rd c@pa 
significat, e.g. the atoms of Democritus are dd:aipera peyéOn. Cf. 432a 4 ra 
peyéon ra aid@nrd. Lines, surfaces and solids are the three kinds of wéyeOos : see 
woté On 423a 22. The objection implies that the soul is a mathematical object, 
but not necessarily that it is material or corporeal. This consideration has its 
full force whether we interpret the account in the Zzszaeus literally, or treat it 
asamyth. A circle (or a pair of circles meeting in two points) would be péyeos 
@s ypapun. We must further remember that Plato and Aristotle differ funda- 
mentally as to the nature and mode of existence of mathematical objects, lines, 
surfaces and solids. To the former they are objective realities and more real 
than the things of sense: to A. they are indeed dyra, but ody dards dyra, being 
obtained by abstraction from things of sense, by whose existence their very 
existence is conditioned, Ady@ mpdrepa but rj obcia dorepa. 

a3. THv yap Tod wavtos, int. yvx7v. Theargumentis as follows. By soul Plato 
must mean thinking soul or vos, and not soul as possessed of perception, anger 
or desire, the movement of which is not circular. But the unity or continuity of 
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thinking mind, like that of thought, is comparable to that of numerable 
quantity, not to that of extended or measurable quantity : in other words is a 
unity of succession (ro épeEms &v), not a unity of co-existence. In Mezaph. 
1020 a 8 quantity is divided into wogéy adpiOunrov = rAnGos and wocdyv perpyrov = 
péye@os : the former being discrete, the latter continuous. 

a4. SiAov o71,..6 Kadovpevos vos. The subject of BovAerat is 6 Tiuauos. A.’s 
characteristic caution appears in roatrny oiov and 6 cadotpevos vots. Cf. 429 a 
22, 432 b 26 with zofes: and for a similar sense of caXovpevos 420 b 28, 423b 30, 
433 4 31. 

a5. ov ydp §1...1 émiGupnrecy. In the Zzzzaeus these faculties are introduced 
later, with the creation of particular souls, Zz. 424. Cf. Them. 20, 23—6 H., 
37, 1I—16 Sp. In fact, Plato identifies the true nature of soul with reason so 
fully that he adds an explanation of sensation and emotion almost on the 
assumption that they are, so to say, disorders of the reason, the processes of 
pure reason working irregularly under novel conditions (77. 43 Esqq. Cf. 
Phaedo 65 E—66E), the processes of particular, not universal, soul. 

a6. ov Kukdodopla. Cf. Zi. 43 C—44.C. Them. 20, 25 H., 37, 14 Sp. kat 
yap 4 ato@nows dorwep car’ eveiay eri ra fEw Kai maparAncios 4 dpeks. Philop. 
125. I evOeias yap rivés eiow [sc. 7 aioOnrixn 7 (leg. kat) 7 Ovpoeidns 4 4 émiOupn- 
rikn|. aire yap des ab Tov dbOarpv car ebbeiav Exméumovra kai ware év rats 
dvaxAdoeou mad dpopovoa Kara THY aiTny edOeiay éerravaxdurrover (which agrees 
with 7772. 45 C), Oupds dé xai éribupia wpdoda: twés elow edbetas pipovpevat. 

a6. 6 St vots els kal ovvexriis Sowep kal y véqots. Having thus established 
that the soul of the universe is vovs alone to the exclusion of other faculties, A. 
proceeds with his usual method (cf. I., c. 3 ad init.) to deduce from the proposition 
he is attacking conclusions which contradict it. According to his own physical 
theory, every magnitude is continuous (P/ys. IV. II, 219 a 11 wav péyebes 
ouvexés, VI. 2, 233A 11 péyeOos drav éori ovvexés) and potentially capable of 
subdivision into magnitudes which are continuous, Mezafh. 1020a 10 déyerat 
dé wA7nOos pev ro Otaiperdy Suvdper eis py cuvex7y, péeyeOos S€ 7d eis cuvexn : its unity 
is due to this continuity. Herein it differs from discrete quantity or number, 
which derives such continuity as it has from succession. Philop. (126, 3) makes 
A.say: ‘So far from allowing vots to be continuous, I should with better reason 
affirm it to be discontinuous (dswpiopévos). If it could be said to be continuous 
at all, it will be so in the same sense as discrete quantity or number, since the 
different numbers follow in a definite order of succession which allows nothing 
else to come between them.’ The proof for vots anticipates the doctrine of IIL., 
cc. 4—8. Nois is taken to be 6 car’ évépyeay in contradistinction to potential 
vovs: Philop. 126, 21 évépyesa S€ rod vod  vdnots, 7 de vdnow ovbev GAAo €or 7F 
Ta vonpara, @aowep kat 7 Kar évépyeav aicOnow ta aicOnuara. To the same 
effect Them. 20, 27 H., 37, 18 Sp. péyebos pev yap dav oveyxés, cal otras ev 
T@ ouvexes elvat kal T@ ouvdnrew avtod mpéds Tia Kowvdv Spov Ta pépia’ 6 dé vows 
eis kal ouvexns Kar GAXov rpdrov, ei Set TO ouvexés Gros én” avrov A€yew. The 
identity of vots in actuality with vdnoe follows from the statement (429 a 24, 
b 31) that vots is nothing in actuality prior to thinking. 

a7. 7 S& vénows Ta vojpara. The process of actual thinking, the evépyea of 
vous, finds expression in vonyara, each of which is a single notion or conception, 
either as the thought of something indivisible or as the unity of two indivisibles 
in a judgment, whether affirmative or negative. This is further developed and 
explained in IIL, c.6. Cf ul. 8, 432a 8—14. 

a8. tatra 8t...ds ro péyebos. The Greek commentators dwell more particu- 
larly on ratiocination : e.g. Them. 20, 34 H., 37, 27 Sp. Grav yap réde pera dé 
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vodpev, Stwpirpéva péev ra vonyara, Td dé eens aAANAois yet, kal redXevTa els év 
mo\Xdkis Ta TAEl@, Gowep év Tois cvAAOytTpOIs Ta Anppara eis TO OUpmépagpa, GAN’ 
ov TH ovvexy eivar, ovde TO wpds Gpov Koivdv ovvarrev. To the same effect 
Philop. 126, 24—29 and Simpl. 42, 13—-33. The train of thoughts passes from 
one discrete item to another; what continuity it has is due to the succession. 
M. Rodier seeks to show that the same holds with single notions: the parts of 
the definition are subordinate, not coordinate; hence the suppression of one 
may involve the suppression of the others but not wzce versa, which also has a 
parallel in the numerical series. In support of this he cites AZefaph. 1035 b 
4—7, Categ. 13, 15a 458q., 12, 14a 31 Sq. On the relative priority of One in 
the numerical series see also Metafh. 1084 b 13—16. Trend. 209 Novara, 
1€. quae mens excogitavit, unum sunt, quoniam partes lege quadam sese ex- 
cipiunt (r@ épeE7js), nulla tam spatii continuitate cohaerentes; sunt igitur, 
quemadmodum numerus, cuius partes nec extra se positae neque externo 
vinculo connexae, sed sola cogitationis vi ad unitatem quandam redactae. 
Itaque mens aut partium ignara est aut certe non tanquam magnitudo continua. 
Continuity (and therefore Unity) of succession is a kind of bastard unity, cara 
THY dvadoyiay cuveyés as Philop. 127, 2 calls it. The problem thus raised involves 
the question, Does mind always think? on which see 4304 5 sq., 430 a 22. 

2g Stomep...10 ds péyebds tu ovvexts. The first opinion, as will appear from 
430b 15,is A.’s own. This is the negation of péyeOos ¢yew Metapbh. 10734 5 
dédercrae € kai Gri péyeOos ovdev Exew evdéxeras TavTny tHv ovaiay [viz. didtos odcia 
which is the prime movent and the Deity], GAN duepis cai ddwaiperds éoriv. If 
vous be dyepns, by another of A.’s physical principles, it is incapable of motion, 
Piys. VIM. 10, 240 1b 30 ob« évdéxerat rd dpepés xevetrOat odd SdAws peraBdddew. 

a 10 més ydp §1}...22 [vénois]. A new objection. How will Mind think, if it 
be extended? The context shows that what A. means is: ‘Granting that the 
movement (xivyous) of mind is thought, and the movement of a circle revolution, 
what analogy is there between the two to justify Plato in using the one to represent 
the other?” Themistius (21, 4 H., 38, ro Sp.) in his paraphrase supplies a neces- 
sary premiss : ‘ How will Mind think, especially if soul and mind need contact or 
contiguity with the object of thought?” i...dgijs xpela rR Wuya cat TO VO Kal 
meAdcews mpos TO voovpevov. Hence 6vyoyv had better be supplied with ér@oiv 
popip (407 a 11) and 7d, card péyeOos. The evidence for mérepov is the unsup- 
ported first hand of E, except that vet. transl. and Soph. (21, 7 ; 22, 23) point to 
morepov ka@ ddov F which Torstrik accepted, inserting @cryav in the text before #. 
I prefer to understand @ryev rather than to insert it. Three alternative hypo- 
theses present themselves ; or rather two, one of which is subdivided ; that 1s to 
say (1) that soul thinks by means of its parts severally, whether these parts be (a) 
magnitudes or (4) points, a 11—17, or (2) that soul as a whole apprehends its 
object as awhole,a 17 sq. Difficulties confront us on either hypothesis. Taking 
(1 6) first, point after point of the circle as it revolves comes into contact with 
the object, and as there is an infinity of such points, it will take an infinite time 
for mind to apprehend its object. On the other hand, on assumption (1 a) if an 
extended part (uéyeGos) of the circle comes in contact with the object, the 
process of thinking will involve a constant repetition in which the same object 
is thought again and again: which is contrary to experience. Again, if contact 
by means of a single part is sufficient, the supposed revolutions of the circle and 
the circle itself as merely extended become superfluous. On hypothesis (2) i.e. 
if the whole circle is required in order to apprehend anything in thought, what 
part is played by the point by point contact? There is a further difficulty on 
either hypothesis, viz. that the procedure is the same whether the object of 
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thought be divisible or indivisible. On hypothesis (1) how can what is indi- 
visible be apprehended by what is divisible? On hypothesis (2) how can what 
is divisible be apprehended by what is indivisible? 

aiz. ¢ Set kal rovro pépiov eimety. Totro= iy oriypyy: attracted to the 
gender of pdpiov. This assumption A. would not himself concede: Phys. vi. 6, 
23767 airiov 8 rovrou Td pat} eivar duepes dpepois éydpevov, De Gen. et Corr. 1. 2, 
317 a 10 Sq, ov yap early Exdpevoy onucioy onpeiov 7} orrypn otiypns, De Cael. I. 
13. 296a 16 otGev yap orvypy Tay cwpudrev éotiv. According to A. the line is 
potentially, not actually, divisible into points: the point or “unit having 
position” is not the constituent element out of which even the line is com- 
pounded (ovyxe:ra, Phys. IV. 8, 215 b 19), much less is it any real part of 
bodies. In every line there are an infinite number of points dvvdue pév, 
evtenexeia 8 ov. el pey ovv Kara ottypyv. Supply dryav vonoes (or Gigerat) as 
above, and similarly below (a 14) with e/ d€ xara péyebos. 

a4. todAdkis...vonoe To airo. This follows from A.’s doctrine that ex- 
tended magnitude is divisible into a finite or infinite number of parts, 
each itself a magnitude. The contact with successive parts, which ex hyfothest 
is thinking, will not be a single instantaneous act, the cogitant subject will 
travel over the parts of the extended object, and this will take time. If the 
extended object is infinitely divisible, it may take infinite time over thinking 
that one thing. Cf Simpl. 43, 31 Siaipety yap dvdykn, éreidy cai péyeOos Kal 
KivoUpevov Urdxerrat voeiv. ti obv dromov; Ste wodAdxes } drreipdkis vonoer rd adr. 
moAAakts pév, ei @ptopéva ra peyébn, eis & 7 Siaipeots etn, arrecpdxus Sé, el adpiorra, 
T@ dei 7d Sevrepov rov mpd Eavrod yuiov épe 7) rpirov NapBdverOa. dvdyxn ody, ef 
BAAOL TE GA@ 4 TOU mpoKeevou yvaous éyyiver Oat, wodAdKis 7} arreipdxis, Kat dia 7d 
pndemore SieEcévar Advvarov: Td Sé moAAdKis Kal avTd Gromov. 

airs. vSexdpevov, int. vojoa, in a single instantaneous act of thought, 
according to A., Gua voet cat vevdnxe. 

a 18. rls éori 1 Tots poplois Offs; What does the contact with the parts 
mean? What is its réle, its raison d’étre? For other instances of a criticism 
conveyed by interrogation cf. De Sensu 2, 437 b 15 ris yap admrdoBeos dards 
éoTw; 438 a 29 Té Te yap cuphvecrda ri eats hati mpbs Pas; Metaph. 991 a 22. 
The interrogation implies that little or nothing can be made of the explanation’ 
provided. The dropia of Metaph. 1075 a 5—7 is not quite the same. 

aIQ dvaykatoy...22 mepupopa [vonois]. A. is aware that his objection may 
be met by drawing a distinction between the soul and the circle in the Zzszaeus. 
It might be said that the circle is the matter or the necessary condition and 
instrument of the soul. The argument is put clearly and succinctly by Sim- 
plicius, ‘‘ How, then, does he infer that mind is this circle? By arguing from 
the following premiss : Things which have their operations identical also have 
identical natures or essences,” Simpl. 46, 11 &y afi évépyea ai atrai, rovrwy Kat 
ai ovoiat. The operation of vots is vonoi, the operation of the circle is its 
revolution, Now the revolution of the circle zs declared to be thinking (véyets), 
and, things whose operation is one and the same being themselves one and the 
same, mind and the circle are identical. A. proceeds (a 21 ef otv 7 vénow 
mepipopa), “If then we equate the revolution of the circle with thinking”: the 
implication being that we are justified by the Zzmzaeus in doing so. Cf. 7772. 
37 A—C atry re dvaxuxhoupevy mpods atriy...Aéyet kwovpévyn Sia maons éauris xré., 
and this declaration of soul (Adyos) consists of true beliefs, true opinions, know- 
ledge and reason (voids). Cf. 368 air) év atr7 orpepopérn, Oeiav dpyiy fFpéaro 
dtravotou kal €upovos Biov, 47 B wa ras év otpav@ Tov vod xaridovres meptodous 
xpnoaipeba eri ras mepiupopas ras ris wap ynyiv Siavoqcews, Evyyevets éxeivas ovoas. 
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Torstrik (p. 121) bracketed vénors with the following comment :—Ut osten- 
deret hunc Platonis orbem (rév «v«Xov Tovroyv) esse mentem, id quod diserte Plato 
nusquam dicit (cp. a 3—-5), Aristoteles hanc ponit proportionem : 
KUKAOS ; wepihbopa=vovs :; vénots. 

Quodsi 7 vdyow est mepipopd tis, Sequitur ut 6 vous sit KixXos Tis. Qualis 
vero orbis? nimirum cuius motio talis, 7 rozaurn, hoc est vdyots, est. There is 
no trace of vdénows in the ancient commentators. It may be a marginal gloss 
upon 7 To.atrn wepehopa. Its retention in the text favours the incorrect inter- 
pretation “the circle of which the revolution described is thought,” but such an 
interpretation misrepresents the argument. 

a20. dv KUKAOV ToUToy, i.e. the circle which has been described in the 
Wuxoyovia: see Torstrik as cited in the last note. So Simplicius. It seems 
very doubtful whether otros is ever used, as some have supposed, like é8e, techni- 
cally to distinguish a sensible or particular thing from an idea, cf. szf7. (note on 
403a 14). It has been suggested that in the present case it is used deictically, 
that 1s to say, A. may have had a diagram before him. 

a22 ad St 84 m...31 wemepacpévor. (Objection 3.) The identity of thinking 
mind and the revolving circle having been established, it follows that thought, 
like this revolution, is an endless process. But it can be shown that both 
theoretical and practical thinking, as we know them, have limits, i.e. come to an 
end. 

a22. del 8 Sy tu vonoa, Bekker and Trend. edited 44 rs (indefinite pronoun), 
Torstrik restored the interrogative ri, appealing to the sense of the passage and 
to Philop. and Simpl. (Torst. p. 121) Interrogationem esse et ipsa sententia 
ostendit et Simplicius Philoponusque: quorum ille [46, 25] é€pwrad odv, ri det 
vonoe; hic [133, 6 sq.] ri ody rotrd éorw; and this would agree with the form of 
the preceding objections [407 a 10] wés yap 8) Kai vdnoe, a16 Ti det KiKA@ KTé., 
a18 ére 8€ ms. But the position of del and the subsequent argument show 
that the point now raised is whether thought is finite or infinite. We return to 
the object of thought at 407 a 31, 2. The question whether we should read ri 
or te can hardly be settled by authority. All our MSs., with Sophonias, take re 
indefinitely ; from the nature of the case, this is only the expression of an 
individual opinion by copyist or commentator. Philoponus (132, 26 sqq,, 28; 
133, I) interprets re indefinite. It is true that he continues (133, 3) pirore 
ovy Tord yor dru rd aitd dei vonoe: TH pndérore ddov vevonxévar’ 4 yap dpoia Kai 
aoavtws Exovoa mepipopa wept rabrod rivos ora Sefoes ody Towiroy elva. Td 
voovpevoyv, & ovdémore vevonuevoy ora, ri oty todré éorw; Sri Se ovdepia dor 
dmeipos vena dua rév éEqs érdye. But, though at first sight the interroyation 
seems to bear out Torstrik’s conclusion, a careful study of the whole context 
convinces me that Philop. is supplying what he regards as a missing link in the 
argument. “ Mind will always be thinking of something which is the same” is 
still (133, 4), as before (132, 26 sqq.), his paraphrase of dei 5¢ 84 re vonoe; “if so, 
the object of thought will be something, the thinking of which will never be 
completed (133, 6). What, then, is this object?” [=there is no such object]. 
““A. goes on to prove that there is no such thing as dar etpos vénow.” Them. (22, 
15 H., 40, 16 Sp., which will be found cited in note on 4o7a 31) takes much the 
same line as Philop. There is a similar uncertainty in Metaph. 989 a 28 ri yap 
dy aura mdoyxou Tavavria, al ris av ein pia pias 7 Y‘yvopéevn wip cal Vdwp, where 
the indefinite pronouns ri, ris have been restored from Asclepius by Bonitz and 
Christ, all previous editors having given ri and ris. Another doubtful case is 
Phys, 1. 2, 194b 11, as we learn from Simpl. iz Phys., who cites Alex. Aphr, as 
evidence for one of the two readings. 
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a 23. TOV Lev yap wpaKTiKey vorjrewy tot. mépata. Practical thinking has in 
every case a limit ; it is bounded by the end sought, the réAos, o8 évexa or of 
xdpw : 4334 I4 vots dé 6 Evexd rov oyi{opevos Kai 6 mpaxrixés [int. Kevytixds Kara 
tomov eati|’ Ovahéper Sé rod Oewpynrixot 7H réAe, Pol. 1237 b 27 tev 8€ mpéds rd 
téhos ovx eis imreipov, mépas yap To TéXos macats. Nor can the series of means to 
the end be other than finite, else-the end would be incapable of realisation. 
Such a series of steps necessary to be taken if a given result, e.g. health, is to be 
brought about begins with the end in view and stops at something within the 
agent’s power: see JZefaph. 1032 b 5—23. 

a 24 at S& Sewpyntikal...25 optLovrar. Thinking which is not practical but specu- 
lative is delimited or determined because it consists of unspoken propositions 
(Adyot), each of which is delimited or determined. Such mental discourse is 
either definition, which by its very nature is the determination of a concept, or 
deduction which proceeds from a beginning or premiss to an end or conclusion. 
The activity of thought is sometimes indivisible, like its object (430a 26, 
Metaph. 1037 b 3 sq.), but the analytic or discursive function can be exercised 
even upon such indivisible unities, and their content can only be stated in the 
form of the judgment (rt xard revos) OF aupmrAoK? vonudray (430 b 26, 432 a 11), 
which seems to be the only logical process wide enough to embrace both definition 
per genus et differentiam and demonstration. Theterms given by Bz. lzd. Ar. 
435 a 26 “ratio, argumentum, ratiocinatio” do not properly apply to dpropds. As 
gaows and xarddaots (430 b 26), so Adyos here = mental statement, i.e., predica- 
tion by which something is thought or predicated of something. 

a27. Tov ovddoyiopov 7 Td cuprépacpa. Cf. Jud. Ar. 717 a 38 aovddoyiopds 
est ea ratiocinatio per quam efficitur ro cupmdpacya...Anal. Prior. 1., cc. 2—4 
ubi cupmépacpa adAnéés ubivis ad veritatem conclusionis, non ad formam syllo- 
gismi refertur. Here the two terms ovAAoyiopos and cupmépaopza approximate 
in meaning. el 52 pr] weparotyrar...28 wdduv én’ dpx7yv, le. as the circle returns 
to its starting-point. There may be a chain of syllogisms, the conclusion of the 
last forming a premiss of a new syllogism. The laws of the syllogistic process 
as formulated by A. in Anal. Post. 1., c. 3 exclude reasoning in a circle, as it is 
called, i.e. the demonstration in the course of the series of a proposition previously 
assumed as a premiss (except of course in the case of reciprocating propositions). 

a29. mporrapBavovear...eu8uropotow. The subject to be supplied is ai 
arodeiEes: det probably means “successively” rather than “invariably” : 
péocov and dxpov are the new middle term and extreme term required whenever 
the demonstration is extended by a fresh syllogism. The constituent elements 
assumed in every syllogism are three terms and two propositions or premisses ; 
in the major premiss of the first or normal figure A is affirmed (or denied) of all 
B ;.in the minor, B is affirmed of all C; in the conclusion A is affirmed (or 
denied) of all C. A and C are now extremes (dxpa). If the demonstration 
proceeds to a new syllogism by affirming (or denying) C ofall D and D of all E, 
‘the new conclusion is that C is affirmed (or denied) of all E. We have thus 
‘reached a new extreme E by means of a new middle term D; and soon. Jzd. 
Ar. 647a 37 logice mpockapBdvev dcpous, opp. did péowy, évris éuBddAreo Gat. 
Anal. Post. i. 12, 78 a 14 avfera & od 8214 r&év pécav, GAA TS TpocAapBavery, olov 
-ro A Tov B, rovro b€ rou T, wdAw rovro rot A, cat rotr’ eis drepoy. Torstrik 
defends zpogavad\ayBdvovoa which he introduced into the text from E as 
‘follows :—quaeritur solummodo utrum recte ex solo codice E scripserimus mpov- 
avakapSdvovca, Ac profecto omnibus Analyticorum locis quos quidem in- 
spexerim Ar. dicit rpooA. non mpocavax. idemque videtur in nostrorum librorum 
editione A scripsisse. Sed optime correxit. In ceteris enim locis, si activo 
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utitur, subiectum est homo demonstrans, 6 dmodexvuwy, si passivo, auditur tard 
rov amodeckvivros: hoc nostro loco ipsae demonstrationes sunt subiectum,, 
quae minus recte dicuntur adhibere vel adicere, mpooA., optime in se recipere 
vel sibi adsciscere vel assumere, wpocavaAayBdveryv, quae quasi in itinere suo 
invenerint, novos terminos medios et extremos. 

a3I. wwerepaopévor. So Melaph. 1043 b 35 ov yap Greupos of Adyot (=dptopol : 
cf. 26. b 34). 

a 31 &ru...32 voely r6 airo. (Objection 4.) Repeated revolution implies repe- 
tition of the same object of thought. This objection seems much the same as 
that advanced alone in 407 a 14, see mode on 40o7a 10. Them. 22, 15 H., 4o, 16 
Sp. includes both this and the following argument as essential parts of 
argument 3. In his paraphrase, after noticing parts of argument 2, the last 
being 407a 18, 19, he proceeds ddAd xal aidtos 7 mwepihopd, didios ody Kat 7 
vonats. % Toivuy aiel voet cat dia rovro ravréy aieé [object. 4], 7 dAAo Kal dAdo. ei 
peéev yap Tavrov, npepnoes padAov 7 ro.avrTn vdnous forxev [object. 5]: ef dé GAAO xa 
dAdo...wére cuvrehéver THY vonow; [object. 3]. Cf. Philop. 135, 31—136, I eizrayv 
recat TH ameipw mepipopa THY Arecpoy vonow and 132, 26—133, 7 cited supra 
a 22 nole. 

a 32 érc & Ff vonots...33 Kevynoe.. (Objection 5.) Thoughts (like syllogisms) 
find their analogue in rest rather than in motion. This is, from A.’s point 
of view, a fundamental objection and might well have come first. 

a33. émordoe, i.e. a halting or dwelling upon anything. So ¢yew éwioraciw 
Metaph. 1089 b 25=to call for or deserve consideration, like d&ov éricrdcews 
Phys. I. 4, 196.a 36. 

a 34 dAAG pay...407b I Blaov. Having urged that rest and not motion is the 
proper analogue of thought, A. proceeds to show that on this assumption the 
universe cannot be the “happy” being (cf. 772. 34 B eddaipova Gedv) of Plato’s 
description, seeing that its endless activity is forced and constrained. Thus 
regarded, this criticism is not a new objection, but an appendix to the foregoing. 
Philop. 136, 20 admits both possibilities: dvvarat rotro kai xa” éauré eivas ériyxe- 
pypa kat cuvyipba rots dvw. Ifit is regarded as a separate argument, he continues, 
136, 30: A. having developed the inconsistencies attendant on the hypothesis. 
Kara dvow Kiveirar n ux} now turns to consider what follows e py cara iow 
xuvoiro. It will then move zapa dvow and therefore Sia, and its motion, if Biaos, 
is ov paxdpios. And yet the soul of the universe is required to be paxapia. 
Philop. is in similar perplexity whether the succeeding argument is to be 
considered independent or not, and explains it on both assumptions. 

407 b 1. eb 8 éoriv oj Klynois airijs py ovola, rapa dioww dv Kiwotro. adTis=rijs 
Wux7js. The text here presents great difficulties. The position of «7 is unusual, 
though perhaps not more strange than py card oupBeBnxds. It is clear, however, 
that Them. read ef & éoriv 4 kivynaois adris otcla, and his commentary (22, 
36—23, 8 H., 41, 17—29 Sp.) gives the impression that he had before him a fuller 
text, perhaps «i & éorly 7 xivnows airns. <otcia, ms vonres Ta dxivynta; ef Sé> pan, 
ovoia, mapa dicot dy xwoiro. On the other hand the comments of Philop. (137, 
5—15) and Simpl. (48, 9—14) imply that they had before them our present text, 
which, if sound, must mean that, if motion is not of its essence, its motion would 
be unnatural, from which would follow the inference that it would be constrained 
(Biawov). The sentence would thus be a justification of the term Biaiwv. Or, in 
Mr Shorey’s words (l.c.), “if movement be oz its essence” in loose writing may 
be taken as the logical equivalent to ‘‘is the negation of its essence.” The 
doubts which will suggest themselves as to the cogency of this reasoning would 
seeni to have been felt by the ancient commentators. Thus Simpl. feels it 
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necessary to deal with the obvious objection that, even if motion is not of the 
essence of the universe, yet it does not follow that its motion is unnatural. 
A. often denotes “non-existence,” “ non-existent ” by pj odcia, pi dv, e.g. Metaph. 
1087 a 1, 1089 a 14 Sqq., but the proximity of adrijs, as well as the unsatisfactory 
sense afforded, forbids us to take the words pz) odaia together here as expressing 
the single idea “negation of essence.” 

b2 émirovoy Sé...3 amroAvOjvar. (Objection 6.) The inseparable union of the 
soul with the body of the universe is a hardship to the former, and undesirable. 
Cf. Simpl. (48, 24—49, 17), who treats the objection very reasonably from his 
own Neo-Platonic standpoint. Cf. Metaph. 1o50b 26 sq., 1074 b 28 sq. 

b4. edlwhé re Aéyeor Oar, int. by the Platonists : cf. Afefaph. 1033 b 27, also 991 a 
20 Tav eiwBdrayv AéyerOa, where Alex. Aphr. iz ALe¢aph. (100, 2527 H.) gives this 
as an explanation of the phrase “as some understood it,” Ss reves #eoveay, though 
apparently not favouring it himself. Here the case is clear, for the many who 
approve are obviously distinct from those who make the statement, 407 b 28. 
Torst. (p. 112): Nam ré—kcai a simplici xaé ita differt ut simplex xai iubeat 
~Ogitarl res coniunctas tanquam coniunctas, ré—«ai res coniunctas quidem 
lubeat cogitari, sed quatenus distinctae sint. 

b5 &8mros Sé Kal...6 4 airla. No clear cause is assigned for the circular 
motion of the universe. It does not lie in the nature of the soul of the universe: 
nor again in that of its body, which is rather moved than movent. Nor is it 
stated, as might have been expected, in the Z7zaeus, that there is a final cause 
for this circular motion. 

b7. GAAd kara cupPeByKds otrw Kivetrar. According to Themistius, circular 
movement is incidental to the soul because it was imposed upon it by the Demiur- 
gus : 23,14 H., 42,9 Sp. ef yap det mpocéyery rots yeypappévois, ovK ore TIS WuxTs 7 
ovoia kuxAohopia GAN’ éx ris evOvapias eis KUKAOY UoTepov Karexappbn, and this he 
Says is to make the soul of the universe move for the sake of its body, citing 
406 b 30. But Trend. rightly refuses to regard the motion thus communicated 
to the soul as accidental: est enim motus, qui animae ipsi inditur, licet non 
habeat ab initio. Nothing remains, then, but to consider the statement, with 
Philop. and Simpl. as made by A. from the standpoint of his own system. 
Simpl. 49, 19 éAeyyGelons ris rovairns trobécews THs Ste TO KvKAM Kiveioc bar 7 
‘pox airia rns Tov odpavod KuxAogdopias: and (commenting on 407 b 6, 7) 21 es of 
kivnow Tyv ovclay olduevor Kat Kar ovciay KuxdodopetcGat BovAdptevoe Kal otro 
Kivelv' pyre yap KiKA@ pyre KiveicOa Odws THY Wuxynv. TO ody keiveioOar ovK 
ora. airia’ ov yap xa’ atryy GAdka Kata oupBeBynKds xiveirac (Sc. 7 yuyxn). 
Philop. 138, 13 &s dei~as Gre h yuyt) ob Kweira Kal” éauvtiv apeyébns otca Kat 
dgaparos, G\Aa kata cupBeBynxds, Aéyes eixdrws Gre Andros eri trois tr’ avrav 
Aeyouévois 9 aounrixy airia tis KiKA@ KivHoEws TOU ovpavod (cf. 4o6a 16 sqq., 
b 5 sqq.). 

bg Kalro. y’ éxpiv.-.II dAdws, i.e. in order to insure consistency with the 
teleological principle enunciated by the Platonic Timaeus at the outset of his 
cosmology: Zim. 29Esqq. Cf. especially 304 Boudndeis yap 6 Geds dyada peév 
awavra, pratpov dé pndéy eivat xara Sivayey. This criticism echoes that passed 
upon Anaxagoras by Plato in the PAaedo (97 D sqq.) and by A, himself, 
Metaph. 985 a 17—21. 

b13. éketvo S¢ drorov ovpBalve. Objection 8. Plato’s theory of soul, says 
A., like most others, ignores the intimate relation existing between soul and body. 
This relation A. now takes occasion to explain somewhat in detail: the positive 
statements of doctrine here implied are specially important as leading up to the 
theory of soul as the form of body (407 b 23 eiSos kcal popdry) laid down in 
Book II. ce. 1, 2. 
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DIS ovGty...16 Tod odporos, i.e. they do not go on to explain the reason why 
a given soul is found in a given body, or what the bodily conditions are which 
render the presence of this particular variety of soul possible, e.g. nutritive, 
sensitive or rational. Them. (23, 25 H., 42, 25 Sp.) adds xai riva ovyyéveav 
Kextnpévou mpos avrnyv [int. rod aaparos]. 

big. tovrov 8’ ov€tv...rots ruxotow. Neither the relation expressed by 
movetv and wrdoye nor that expressed by xevetvy and xevetoOa holds of all things 
indiscriminately. Cf. De Gem. et Corr. 1. 7, 323 b 29 GAA’ eel ot rd TUXOY réguKe 
adoxety Kal roveiv, GAN” dca i} evavria dotiv hj évavringw exe, dvayxyn Kat TO roLoty 
kal ro wdoyov Te yéver prev Spotov evar cal ravrd, T@ SO ede dvdporov Kai evavrior. 
This conclusion receives further qualification in the course of De Gen. et Corr. 1., 
c. 7 in consequence of the double meaning of r6é wdayxov as (1) 76 trroceipevor, 
(2) ré évavriov, and again of ré mou as (1) the agent, e.g. the physician, (2) the 
instrument, eg. wine: 324a 15—-30. Compare further 324a 30—b 3, where 
the parallel between roinais and kivnoes is developed, leading to the conclusion 
that, as 74 wpG@rov kwoiv is dkivnrov, so ré wpOrov woody is awadés : and further 
324b 3—18. By rad rvydvra are meant “things which happen to meet one,” or, 
as English idiom prefers, ‘‘ which we happen to meet”: here “things taken at 
random,” which mere chance brings together. 

b20. of S€...4 Yuxej. Grammatically, the subject understood with of is Adyor 
b 14—r5, but the authors of the theories virtually replace the theories themselves. 
Cf. below b 24 Somep eZ ris Hain. 

b 20 wept S2...21 mpocStop(fovcw. The censure is repeated 414 a 22—25. 

b2x wowep évSexdpevov...23 capa. The doctrine of metempsychosis was 
commonly held by the Pythagoreans. The well-known verses of Xenophanes 
apud Diog. Laert. VIII. 36 [ frag. 7 D, 18 K] put the doctrine into the mouth of 
Pythagoras himself. Herodotus Il. 123 states the Egyptian belief in similar 
terms, os dv@parov Wux dOdvards éott, rod caparos Sé KarapGivoyros és dAdo 
gov aleit yiwdpevoy eodvera, and among the Greeks, who according to him 
derived this doctrine from the Egyptians, Herodotus no doubt included 
Pythagoras. Philop. 140, 5 pvdadn ghyoi cai ovn d&a Adyou ra bx’ airay (int. rav 
IlvOayopeiwv) Aeydpeva, citing Empedocles [ frag. 117 D, 380 sq. K]. Them., 
probably on his own conjecture, gives a different turn to pvdous: 23, 33 H., 43, 
G sq. Sp. ois éxeivos pév expiro modrrixds, obras b€ huoixds [brodkapBdvovor] xré, 

b23. SoKet yap Exacroy tSiov gxew elSos Kal popdryy. The yap must go back 
to b19 rovrav 8€...rois ruxovo.w. By éxaorov I understand capa guyvyxov (the 
qualification is required by 412a 16sq., b 25 sq.), which is the same as (gov. 
That which acts upon body is not rév rvysvrey te, for there is a proper correlative 
to €xacrov, i.e. to each species of animal, and again in any given species (as 
man) to each individual. This correlative is then introduced as eiSos cai poppy. 
The «at is explanatory, both terms being used-to express A.’s formal cause. 
Cf. 412a 5 sqq., b 10 sqq. 

b25. ryv tecrovexyy. Int. réyynv. &dver0a. A word not very appropriate 
to the relation between the art and the instruments which it employs (b 26), 
e.g. between avAnrixy and atdol. A. simply takes it over from the Pytha- 
- goreans, b 23. 

b25 Set ydp...26 rd odpart. The soul is compared to the art or handicraft, the 
body to the tools or instruments which such an art employs as means to an end 
(De Part. An. 1. 5, 645 b 14 16 Spyavoy wav evexd rov), the end being some work 
or function : the saw is for sawing, the axe for cutting. If the work is to be per- 
formed well or even at all, the tool or instrument must be adapted to its end: 
De Part, An. l. 1,642a9sqq. The implements special to one craft would be 
useless to another which has a different work to perform. The carpenter could 
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not employ flutes in place of his saw and plane. A. applied this analogy 
unreservedly, as the treatise De Part. Ax. testifies. As the whole body is an 
instrument, so every part ofitis a means to a particular function, 74. 1. 1, 642 a II 
evel TO Opa Spyavoy (€vexd Tivos yap exagrov T&v popiwv, duoiws Sé nat rd ddov), 
avdaykn pa rovovbt eivat cal éx rovwvbi, ef éxeivo Zora. In order to fulfil its functions 
the soul needs a body of a given kind which (De A. 4124 28) is termed épyavicdy 
(=fitted with organs). The analogy is imperfect (as is acknowledged when A. 
afterwards illustrates the soul by the axeity of the axe, 412 b 11 sqq.), for the tools 
are separate from the craftsmen who use them, the possessors of the craft, whereas 
soul and body combine in a single ézyvuyor (gov, and in the animal (nay even in 
the plant) the body, that is the corporeal part of the compound, is merely an 
instrument at the disposal of the soul, which is both form and end (415 b 18—20). 
Neither the whole animal nor any part can be properly defined unless we take 
account of its function: and this implies that every part, as well as the whole, 
of the body is instinct with soul (uyWvuyov). Metaph. 1035b 16 éxacrov yovy ré 
pépos €ay épi¢nrat Kada@s, odx Gvev tov epyou dpretrar, 6 ovy trdpyxe: dvev aicOnoews 
«Db 23 ob5€ yap eivac Stvarae yopifoueva [int. ra pdpia Tov geparos]: otdé yap 6 
mavres éyav Saxrudos (dou, GAd’ déuavupos 6 TeOveds. See also 1036 b 28-—32. 


CHAPTER IV. 


This chapter is mainly devoted to the consideration of two psychological 
doctrines. The one is that the soul is a harmony (407 b 27—-408 a 28). For 
this part of the chapter the article of Bonitz, Aerviies VII. pp. 428—36, should 
be consulted. The other theory is that soul is a self-moving number (408 b 30— 
409 a 30), the criticism of which runs on into the fifth chapter. The present 
arrangement of chapters is somewhat disturbing: A. himself clearly indicates a 
halt at 408 a 29 and again at 409 b 19. 

Between the criticisms of these two theories are interposed some valuable 
remarks, starting from an attempt to limit still further the attribution of motion 
to the soul (408 a 29—b 209). 

Upon the doctrine that soul is a harmony A. does not waste much time: 
it has already been refuted in Plato’s Phaedo and his own £udemus. Never- 
theless of all the pre-Platonic speculations it is the one which approaches most 
nearly to his own formula that soul is form (eiSos, i.e. wporn éevredéyeta) of a 
natural body capable of life. How nearly the two approximate may be seen 
from the fact that A. uses the same terms, viz., Adyes and ovv@eors, to explain 
his own formal cause and this harmony or mixture of contrary elements put 
forth by his predecessors. For civeots, see Phys. Il. 3, 195 a 20 ra 6é [int. 
airca Or yévn Tey airiov] os Td ri Av eiva, rd Te SAOv Kal 7 cUYOects Kat Td Eidos : 
and for Adyos==«idos De A. 403 b 2, zofe. Uence it needs special care to dis- 
criminate a doctrine which seems at first sight to bear more than a superficial 
resemblance to his own, especially as the examination of it ends with a virtual 
admission (408 a 24—28) that to reject it altogether leaves us confronted with 
formidable difficulties. Cf. Alex. Aphr. De Asima 26, 22 xa@ ots pev yap aira 
Ta ovyxeineva ros €orw 4 Wyn [the Stoics and Epicurus], cara rovrovs mapa ris 
rods cuvbécews 7d Yrux7 evar re cvykepévg. Aris ovvOeors el €orev dppovia, wapa 
ris dppovias dy rd Wuy7 eivar fxou TO cuyKeipevov. Kal? bv b€ éorey 7 Wuxy ovx 
dmdas ra ovykeipeva, GAN emt ri Tog rdv wpdTev copdrav Kpace re kal plfe 
Sivapis yevvapévn, 7 pév Kpaows vAns E&er Adyov xreé. 
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It is obvious that A. is pursuing the same method as in his earlier criticisms 
{see p. 240 supra). When criticising the theory of Xenocrates that soul is a 
self-moving number, he assumes his own doctrine of xivnows as laid down in the 
Physics,and by its aid deduces consequences from the thesis under examination, 
which are either impossible or inconsistent. Cf. Simpl. 62, 11 6 dé “Apirrorédns 
dptOusv re rd peptarov adxovey wAnOos Kal Kivnow THY KaTa GuUvéxXELAY Tpotovcar, 
dvayxaiwos dude ris Wuxijs dropdoxe. Similarly in the discussion of harmony 
he assumes his own doctrine of the relation of compound bodies, ovv@era, to 
the elements or simple bodies, ororyeia, dha ceopara, out of which they are com- 
pounded ; a doctrine laid down in De Gev. et Corry. 1.,c. 10 and elsewhere. He 
distinguishes in the main two modes of composition (1) Oéots, civ ects, mapadects, 
in which particles of the constituents are found side by side in the compound 
with their nature unchanged, as when sand is mixed with sugar. The particles 
may be so fine as to elude the senses and the compound may present to sense 
an uniformity and homogeneity which does not really belong to it. The case 
is different with (2) peifis or xpaocs, in which the constituents are mingled and 
blended, so that some or all of them have undergone a change in the process of 
mixing, De Gen. ef Corr. 1. 10, 328b 22 9 bé pikis rév pixrdv ddrAowwbévrwr Evocis. 
The qualities of the compound are often different from those presented by the 
original constituents and, when complete or total mixture has been effected, 
they belong to every minutest particle of the new compound, which is thus 
dpotopepés ; Whereas, when sand and sugar are mixed, every separate particle 
of the sand and of the sugar retains its original qualities. Probably the term 
xp@o.is Should strictly be confined to the case where all the components are 
liquids. The simplest case of yeiéus proper is found when a solid, salt or sugar, is 
dissolved ina liquid. But, if the fusion of metals be pei&is, it is clear that bodies 
ordinarily accounted solid can be constituents of sucha mixture. This, however, 
iS an accommodation to popular language and notions: the primary components 
of every mixture are the simple bodies (fire, air, earth, water), or rather the 
primary qualities hot, cold, moist, dry. In our world pera properly so called, 
especially the constituents of animal bodies (411 a 10: cf. 429 b I5 sq.), are 
compounds into which all these four primary qualities enter; they have been 
well called “quaternary compounds.” This fact (as A. assumed it to be) 
facilitates their definition: we have only to determine the proportions in which 
the simple bodies or the primary qualities combine, and we have to our hand a 
formula which defines with quantitative exactness the nature of the compound 
(see zoe on 408 a 14). Such a formula is Adyos ris peitews, Ad-yos Meaning ratio 
or combining proportion. Even ovydevia, a consonance or chord of two or 
more sounds, can be similarly determined by a quantitative formula (426 a 28 sq.). 
It will thus be seen that the true mixture is petéis or epadows: in oivOeors we have 
something which simulates mixture, and how loosely the term can be used is 
evident from 408 a 5 sqq. It would almost seem as if any arrangement of parts, 
which preserve their identity when combined in a natural or artificial whole, 
could be called auv@ecis, as we speak of a synthesis of parts. Hence ovvOeots 
never results in a really uniform or homogeneous compound, by which is meant 
one, every minutest particle of which has the essential qualities which characterise 
the whole compound, in the sense in which every particle of flesh and bone is 
homogeneous with every other particle and with the whole, or every~particle 
of water in which salt or sugar has been thoroughly dissolved is salt or sweet. 
See further Alex. Aphr. wepi xpdoews nai aifnoews (Scripta Minora, i. p. 213 
sqq., ed. Bruns), Zabarella, De AZistione (pp. 451—480 in the Frankfort reprint of 
1617 under the title De Rebus Naturalibus Libri XXX.), and Mr H.H. Joachim 
in Journal of Phil. XXIX., p. 72 sqq. 
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407 b 27. mlavy piv woddois, as e.g. to Simmias in the Phaedo, where, 
renouncing the doctrine, he says (92 C) 88 pév ydp po yéyover (sc. 6 Adyos) avev 
amrodeiEews pera eixdros Tivds kal evapereias, GOev Kai rois moAdois Soxel avOparois. 
Cf. 407 b 5 awoddolts cuvdokel. 

b 28. [Noyous 8’]...<8t> SeSaxvia. I have adopted with some misgiving the 
conjecture of Bernays, who has submitted the passage to a searching examination, 
Die Dialoge des Arist., p. 14 sqq. As he points out, there is no variation in the 
stereotyped phrase Adyorv (not Adyous) d:Sdvae to render an account, and if ed@vvas 
be substituted for Adyov we obtain a phrase technically applicable to the 
magistrate submitting his accounts to audit, but so nearly equivalent in meaning 
that there is no place for the apologetic éc7«p. Besides, the antithesis to wiGavy 
pev...Aeyonévey certainly demands that the clause with dé¢ should intimate an 
unfavourable reception of the theory, which is not implied in Adyou dddéva, but 
often attaches to ev@vvas (as to the more general Sixas) Siddvar. Cf. Aristoph. 
Pax 1187 dv &’ eiOuvas époi Sdcovoww, Ar. Rhet, 1411 b 19 kat ai mdras TO ovo 
Tay avOparav peydadas edduvas Siddacwv, “‘pay a heavy reckoning” [or a grievous 
penalty] to (or by) the censure of mankind. See Copead Joc. Vol. Ul.,p.124. A. 
himself appends to this citation of his unknown authority a remark of his own, 
Viz., 9 yap evévva BAdBn tis Sixaia éoriv, which leaves no doubt as to the sense of 
evduvas either in the Rhetoric or here in the De A. The very same metaphor, 
even to the personification of the Adyo: in the dative, is repeated, Bernays thinks, 
in the passage before us. In conjunction with such a metaphor Adyoy dddva 
would be just as much out of place as the unidiomatic Adyous diddvar. The only 
defence ] have seen suggested for the latter is that of Wallace: “the grammatical 
perversity of the plural may be explained as attracted into the number of the 
following word.” A copyist with Adyov before him might thus assimilate it to 
evdvuvas, but this is no reason why A. should have done so. An editor convinced 
of the strength of the case which Bernays presents may still hesitate between 
his solution and that of Bergk (Aferiies XVIII. 518) Adyov & domep cal evOuvas 4. 
This setting of the phrase has the advantage that the metaphor dispenses with 
@omep precisely as it does in the Akefortc lc., while déomep kai expresses very 
naturally that not only has the theory been put on its trial, but also that, instead 
of being acquitted, it has been condemned. If, on the other hand, we suppose 
Adyous to be a gloss on evOuvvas it is a little curious that in the sixth century such 
a gloss should have been current and have been read by Philoponus (145, 19 sq.). 
Them., however, gives no hint of having read Adyous: (24, 14 H., 44, 4 Sp.) 
Sedwxvta dé edOuvvas xai éEnracpévyn Kai év rots Kowois Adyos kal ev rois idios. The 
last four words show how he took the «ai before rots ev xow@. 

b 29. rots éy Kow®d ywopévots Adyois. The dative denotes the court of 
auditors to whom the account is rendered (cf. Zheaer. 183 D drrws THy émidoirarv 
Swxpdre. Sooes Adyov): the court in this case being “discussions which go on 
in public,” i.e. the dialectical debates of the time, the game so popular in Athens 
in the 4th century, for which A. has laid down rules in his Zopica. The Phaedo 
and the Audemus, which must be taken to be included in the reference, merely 
profess to report such conversations going on in public. 

407 b 32-408 a 28. Here begins A.’s criticism of the theory. 
Harmony (dppovia) may mean two totally different things :-— 


(a) the proportion (Adyos) in which ingredients are blended, 

(5) the combination (oivbecrs) or exact adjustment of different parts. 
(x) Soul cannot possibly be either. 
(2) Nor can harmony account for the motive power of soul. 
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(3) Harmony is a more appropriate expression for health or some other 
corporeal excellence, than for soul. 


(4) It is futile to attempt to derive from this definition the active or passive 
functions of soul. They cannot be adjusted to a harmony of any kind. 


(5) Of the two meanings of harmony the one, viz., exact adjustment of 
different parts, can be easily refuted. If we define the soul by harmony in that 
sense, we cannot point to any harmony of bodily parts which must be either 
intellect or sensation or appetition ; while, if we take the other meaning, the 
combining ratio of bodily parts, we find many such and there will be a plurality 
of souls all over the body [§§ 1—-6]. This suggests difficulties in the theory of 
Empedocles. We are tempted to ask what is the relation of his combining 
proportion to the soul and to Love, the cause which in his system brings things 
together [§ 7]. 

But, although these objections may be urged against the view that soul is a 
harmony of opposites, yet at the same time the rejection of this view has diffi- 
culties of its own. If the soul has nothing to do with the combining ratio of the 
bodily parts, (1) why should the destruction of the flesh and other bodily parts 
involve the simultaneous destruction of the soul, and (2) what is it that perishes 
when the soul leaves the body [§ 8]? 

b 32 % piv dppovia....33 4 obvOerrs. This is given more fully below, 
408 a 5—9 ed Aéyoper...Adyov, where the meaning ovveo1s more naturally 
precedes that of rav peydévr@y Adyos. By Adyos must be understood “ratio” or 
* proportion,” /zd@. Av. 437 a 40, viz. the ratio which expresses the relation to each 
other of component parts. If certain elements go to form a compound or mixture, 
the character of the mixture will vary with the proportion in which they are 
compounded. Cf. 416a 17, 426 a 28, b 3, 7, 429b 16. A modern chemical 
formula is just such a Adyos. Cf. 410a 1—6, and the passages cited in the notes 
ad loc., Metaph. 993 a 15—22, De Part. An. 1. 1, 642 a 18—28, De Gen. An. i. 2, 
734 b 28—735 a 4. It is not always easy to determine when Adyos, standing 
alone without rjs pelfews, has the meaning of ratio or proportion and when it 
has the meaning of form (403 b 2). In 424a 31, eg., the word has been 
variously taken. 

b 33. rv 88 druxiy ovSérepor ofdy +” elvat rovrwy. Though no reason is given, 
we are probably justified in assuming with Them. and Philop. that it is because 
soul is a substance (ovcia): and neither a mathematical ratio nor a combination 
of parts can be this ovoia: Them. 24, 32 H., 45, 2 Sp. Philop. 146, 23—-26. 
The objection taken below (408 a 11—18) is that from both meanings of harmony 
the result would be a plurality of souls instead of a single soul. 

b 34 wWuxyg 88...408 a rt ds elrety. Join pddcora with rotro=rd xuveiv, 
“der Seele dagegen wird dies allgemein als bestimmteste Bezeichnung ihres 
Wesens (“dAcora) zugeschrieben” (Bz). rotro (i.e. rd xivelv) padiora rH ux7 
drovéper =to define the soul as ré xwvoty, to make motivity its most essential 
attribute. Cf. 403 b 29. Here os eiweiy goes with mdvres. Cf. 405 b 11. 

408 a I dppofe. S& pdddAov....2 dppovfay. This is one of two objections, 
which, as we learn from Philop. (144, 22 sqq. and 147, 8—10), A. urged in his 
dialogue Eudeuzus. Disease, the opposite of health, A. there maintains, is one 
manifestation along with weakness and ugliness of avappooria rot éuyruyou 
ga@paros: more precisely it is dovpperpia Trav orotyeiwy (frag. 41, 1482 a 6 sqq., 
Philop. 144, 30 sqq.). Health is said to be edxpacia rod cdpuaros De Part. 
An. lll. 12, 673b 26 and in Zop. VI. 2, 139 b 20 sq. it is defined as cupperpia 
Oeppav xailWuypev. Cf. Top. V1.6,145 b 8; also Mefaph. 1032 b 6—28, a passage 
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which implies that uniformity of temperature is part of health. On the close 
connexion between early medicine and early physical speculation, attested by 
De Sensit, 1. 1, 436a 17—b1 (cf. De Resd. 27 (21), 480 b 22—30), see Gom- 
perz, Greek Thinkers, Book ll., c. 1, Aug. Tr, p. 275 saq. 

a2 Kal odos....3 WH Kard uxys, eg. strength and beauty. But, as A. 
remarked in the £zdenzus, Thersites, ugly as he was, nevertheless had a soul 
(Philop. 144, 30—145, 6). 

a3. drrodtSdvar...5 dppovia rvé. The terms, ra mrdOn cai ra épya, are conjoined 
in j{09b 5, see zotes on 403a 6, 402a8. They denote the functions of soul 
generally, some of which, vénows, aio@nois and dpeés, are specified below a 12 sq. 
*Azrodidovat, to assign them as 78a or essential properties. Cf 405a 17, 402b 23 
and, for the construction, De Semsu 2, 438 b 18 dmrodiddva Kat rpoodrrew 
éxagtTov tay ato@nrnpioy évi rev oroxeiwv. 

a5. xadrgerov yap épappdfav. The verb is chosen for the etymological 
connexion with dppovia. It means to fit or adjust facts to a theory, eg. 
iletaph. 986a 6. Cf. also Anal. Post. 1. 7, 75 b 4 ot« fori thy dpiOpnrixny 
amrddegiv éhapucoa émi ra rois peyébeot cupBeBnxdra. 

a5 er 8 el Aéyopev....18 dppovia xat Wux7. Bonitz foc. cif. pointed out 
that, although this argument is introduced by ér: éé as if it were something new, 
it presents in an expanded form the first of the four arguments so briefly stated 
above, viz. 407 b 32—4 xatrot...rovrwv. The same two meanings of dppovia are 
proposed and the same conclusion enforced otderépas péev ovv eddoyor (a 9 Sq.), 
the difference being that reasons are now given for this conclusion (a 1o—18). 
We may say that 407 b 32—-4 sketches the course of an argument and 408 a 5—18 
presents the same argument amplified and worked out in detail. Most readers 
will agree that no sane author would present the two passages as separate 
co-ordinated proofs. Further, Bonitz pointed out the insuperable objections 
to any critical remedy. We cannot transpose the latter passage to follow 
407 b 34. because of the remarks upon Empedocles (408 a 18—23), which grow 
out of it: while the excision either of (407 b 32—4) or of (qo8a 5—18) would 
leave a manifest lacuna. There is nothing to suggest that the two passages 
are not by A. The fault must lie in the editing. 

a5 el dAéyopev....6 aroPrérovres, if we use the term with two meanings 
in view. This implies that we do so use it. ef is almost efrep. This is one 
of many instances where the participle conveys the more important part of the 
predication. The apodosis ovderépws eAroyor is out of all relation to Aéyouer, 
“we use the term,” and the connexion of the two clauses has perplexed 
everyone. It seems to me to be simply this: “if we look at the two senses 
of the term, we find that neither is applicable to the soul.” Cf. zz. 408b 1 
eis Ta To.avTa amwoBAéWas, and for the metaphorical sense of damoSAérortes 
404.b 7, ALletaph. 986 b 24, and BrAéyravres De Caelo il. 8, 306 b 31. 

a6. els Sto aroPAdrovres=dtyas, which Philop. rightly substitutes 148, 7: 
i.e. els does not govern a7 cuvGecry or a Q Adyor as we might at first sight 
suppose; they are governed by Aéyoper. 

a6 Kupiorara piv....9 évreiOey 8%. A. is aware of the etymological con- 
nexion of dppovia with dpydétey and emphasises its earlier meaning, which is 
attested by the usage of Homer (e.g. Od. v. 248, 361) and Herodotus (II. 96): 
viz., the close fit or adjustment of component parts. He decides that from this 
is derived the other meaning “ratio” or mathematical proportion between com- 
ponent parts. For xvpirara cf. 418 a 2 sq., 418 a 24, 412 b 9 rd Kupias, int. 
Aeydpuevor. 

a6 tiv peyddv....7 tTHV otvOerry atrav, The addition of atrév=rav 
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peyeOSv is superfluous; it is as if a relative clause had preceded, e.g. doa rév 
peyeday eye. kivnow Kai Oéow. Cf. 414 a 29 Sq. Tois dé reves avrav, although rav 
Suvydyewv has preceded. I take rév peyeO@v as partitive gen. and év=in the 
case of. Philop. 148, 7 Aéyopev yap tHv dpyoviay, hnoi, dixGs* Kat Kara mparov 
hey Adyov riv ctivOerw tev cwopdrwyv, drayv x.t.A.. Them. (25, 1 H., 45, 10 Sp.) 
more freely éAnAuGe Sé€ airy 7 Sdfa pdarcota pev ex TeV peyeOdv, doa Eyer Oéow 
kal xivnow, éreidy Tatra, drav ovUrws aAAnAos wapareOn Sore pndev cvyyeves 
mapabéyeoOai, rore Aéyerat NpudoGar Karas, kat 7 oivOeois abrdv dvoudterat dppovia. 
Bonitz (l.c.) “The word dppovia is used by us in two different ways; when used 
of things corporeally extended and situated in space it means that continuity of 
connexion which excludes the reception or interpolation of what is cognate.” 

If rév peyeb&v is partitive, it is implied that there are peyé6y which are 
without xivnow and Oéors, 1.6. Ta paOnparixd. See the excellent note by Philop. 
148, 18—24. For 6éous cf. Phys. lV. 1, 208 b 22 droit S€ Kai rad paOnparixcd: ovK 
dvra yap év rém@ Spos Kara tiv Oéow mpos Npas exer SeEca xat dpiorepd, Sore wdvov 
airay voeioGat riv Gow, dddrAa pp éyery Dvow TovTwy exaoroy, 1.e. we think them as 
having position in space, though in reality they have not. 

27 éreSdv....8 mapaScxer8a. Here cvvapydcfwowy is intransitive and plural 
with a neuter plural subject. In order to form components of a larger whole, 
magnitudes must be brought into some sort of connexion. If they are not con- 
tinuous nor in contact, they must at least be arranged in a determinate succes- 
sion. Magnitudes may be (1) continuous, ovvex7, when their extremities coincide 
and they are really parts of the same magnitude or (2) merely in contact, 
déa7rdueva, like the bricks in a house or the grains in a heap of sand or the sticks 
in a bundle. There is a third case in which the magnitudes are even more 
loosely connected, viz. by being arranged in a definite succession one after the 
other, so as to form a series or pattern. Thus we may build a row of detached 
houses or plant trees in parallel lines to form an avenue, or in a pattern like a 
quincunx. The symmetry of the avenue or the pattern or the row of houses 
would not be affected by the intrusion between the component magnitudes 
of other objects, such as trees or gardens in the case of the houses, provided no 
unit of the series itself were interpolated. Cf. Phys. VI. 1, 231 a 22 cvwvey7 péev 
év ta €xxata ev, anrtréueva S dv apa, épeEns & dv pydev perakd ovyyeves and 
Simpl. ad loc. 925, 25 sqq-, 926, 24 sqq., 927, II—13, 928, 11—13. A. extends 
the meaning of cvvOeois so as to include ra é@e&ns, and a fortiori ra darépeva and 
Ta ovvexyn. Philop. 148, 8 sqq. ray ovrw wapareOy, as pndév ovyyeves aitav cpa 
Stvacba perakd éuBAnOnvat, otov Grav ovrws dxpiBds auvreOGow oi ribo €E Sv 7 
oikia, &s py SuvvacGar GAdXov euPAnOnvar petak&d AiOov H Evrov 7 te Tov ovyyevdy Kai 
Bapéwv cwopdray, pido Oat Aéyopev rovs Ai@ovs, Kal Gppoviay THy TovT@Y civObecwy. 
Cf. the passage of Them. cited in the last note. Alex. Aphr. goes into further 
details De Am. 25, 15 éri ris mparns dppovias [int. ths él ris Tév cwopdror 
cuvdécews Aeyopévns| od ravréyv 7 dppovia Kai Tb yivdpevoy ex Tv Npporpévay. ov 
yap émei xa®’ dppoviay wapdxerat Ta EvAa aAnhas Ta ev Te BaOpw, Sia Todvro. rd 
BaOpov dpyovia. ov8 mei of Ai@os ciciv cal? dppoviay ovyKeipevot, #dyn Kal 6 ves 
dppovia 6 éx THs ToUT@Y yeyovas dppovias: The best example of rd édefns is 
furnished, not by magnitudes, but by the series of numbers, where interpolation 
of cuyyevés ve is impossible; e.g., 44, 1f inserted between the integers 4 and 5, 
is not really ovyyevés: cf. ALefadh. 1085a 3 ady ovx eorw év rots dpiOpots, 
rh & édetns. 

ag. évreiOey St Kal rdv rav peperypévov Adyor, int. A¢éyouev THY dppoviay (a 5). 
Philop. 148, 14 éx 8€ rovrwv, dnci, perapépopev rd THs dppovias Svoua Kat emt Tov 
Adyov TOV pEewypévayv, olov év Te This KExpapévols Kal év TOts*KaTa povotkny. See 
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above on 407 b 32. A. is of opinion that the meaning “ratio of component 
parts” is secondary and of later development, but for the theory it is certainly 
the more important of the two. 

ag. ovSerépws piv ody ebAoyoy, Int. ore rnv Wuy7ny dppoviay tivd eivat (407 b 30). 

alo. eveféractros, practically equivalent to etéAeyxros as Philop. interprets it, 
148, 32: Le. the theory which defines soul as dpyovia in the sense of civGects 
is easy to refute. 

all. oddal tre yap...modkAaxas, Exovra OY cuyKeipevac may be understood 
with roddaxds ; Philop. 149, 14 moAAal pev érecdy) kai woAAd ra péAn, woAdayds 
dé ered GAXNo GAAws THv Tav épotopepey ovvGerw Zye. From A.’s own stand- 
point the all-important distinction in the parts of animal bodies is that between 
Ta Gpotoeph and ra avopoiwopepn: De Part. An. Il. 1, 647 a1 rd pev arda cal 
Gpotopepn, Ta Oé cuvOera Kal dvouotopepy rev popiwy év trois Caos éoriv. See 
generally the classification of these cuv@écas in De Part. An. Ul. c. 1, where 
A. starts (646a 12) rpiav & otcdy trav ow bécewy, viz. of the parts é& &r 
ouvéornkev Exacrov tev Cdwv, and goes on to explain that these three are (1) 7 
é€k T&v Kadoupévay oroixeiwv (or rather the elemental qualities, hot, cold, dry, 
moist, etc.), (2) 7 Trav épotopepov ios (a 20), (3) 7 Trev avopoiopepov (a 23): 
646 b 10 é& dudorépwy peév otv ra (Ga ovvéotnKe TOV popiwy TovTwY, GAAa Ta 
Gpotopeph Tay avopowpepav evexév €aotiv. The former, éuotopep7y, include bone, 
flesh, blood and the like, or roughly what modern physiologists describe as 
tissues (646 a 20 sqq.), the latter (dvopoopsep7y or Gpyavixa pdpia 647 a 3) include 
face, hand, foot, etc., and especially the sense-organs (aio@yrypia), structures 
which have their several functions in the animal economy as wholes, but are 
incapable of resolution into parts subserving the same functions. 

a 12. tivos ovv...civlerwy elvar. The soul has been defined as dppovia=advéeats. 
A. argues that what is true of the whole soul must be true of the parts of soul, the 
principle which he afterwards applies more explicitly as a critic, 411 b 15 sqq., and 
to his own definition, 412 b 22—25. Cf. .Wefaph. 1034 b 20—24 and the general dis- 
cussion in Z.,c.10. Butthere are many and various ovy@éoesin the animal body. 
If the unity of soul is to be maintained, these various cuvy@éoes must be equated 
to the various parts or faculties of soul. A.selects three of the faculties recognised 
by himself and challenges his opponents to state what are the bodily parts of 
which these faculties are respectively ovvOéoes. Them. (25, 13 H., 45, 27 Sp.) 
yeAotov yap TowovTwr popiewr [e.g. dorav, vevpwv] } Tov votv 9 Thy aicOnow civbeow 
Aéyew. There is a similar argument in 411 b 14—19, where it is assumed that 
if soul is defined as that which holds the body together it will follow that each 
faculty of soul will hold a part of the body together. The objection here would 
be all the greater for vots, because according to A. it has no bodily organ (429 a 
26 sq.). 

a I4 ot ydp rdév atrov....15 Ka0’ fv coroty, int. doriy or ovvéornkev. In the 
De Part. An. A. adopts the view tentatively put forward by Empedocles that 
the tissues (éuocouepy) are certain specific combinations of the four elements. 
Hence, as Bonitz remarks (l.c.), the words 7 petés...daTrovv might have been 
found unaltered in an exposition of the view of Empedocles. Cf. De Part. An. 
I. I, 642 a 18—25 éviayou S€ mov airy [the formal cause] kai “EpmedoxdAjs 
mepurimret, dyopevos Ur’ alryas THs aAnGeias, kal THY oUCiaY Kat THY pvoww avayKa erat 
ddvat rév Adyor elvat, oloy dcrody dobidots Ti €or: ore yap Ev TL TeV oToLXEL@v 
Aéyes avrd ore Sv0 # Tpia otre wdvra, GhAd Adyor ris pi£ews avT@v. SyAov Toivuv 
étt kat 4 capé tov avrév rpdmoyv éori, cal rév Gov TSv rowotvrey popiwy éxagTor. 
Also Metaph. A., c. 10 and for A.’s own view 429 b 16, De Genx. An. Il. 734 b 31 


oKAnpa pev ovv Kal padakd Kal yAioypa Kal Kpaipa, cai Goa GdAa wan brdpxe Trois 
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épwruyos popios, Oepudrns cal ruxpdrns momnoeev av, tov dé Adyov & Fon TO pev 
cap& ro & dorovv, otkért. ‘So many degrees of “hot” and so many degrees 
of “cold,” combined with so many degrees of ‘‘moist” and so many degrees 
of “dry,” produce Flesh: whilst less or more degrees of “hot” and “cold,” 
combining with less or more degrees of “moist” and “dry,” produce Boze or 
Gold’ (H. H. Joachim, Journal of Phil. XXIX., p. 76). 

a6. cupBycerat odv...naTd wav TO copa. From yvyas must be supplied ré 
éuwruyov as the subject to éyew (or perhaps ro (gov). This is not very different 
from supplying 6 dvépemos or 6 dpy:Copevos out Of dpyifyrat 403 a 22. 

aly. darep wdyra pev i rév orotxelov peperypévov. With wrdvra supply ra cwpa- 
Tika pépyn. It is admitted that all the éuocouzep7 are thus constructed (see above) 
and the dvoporopep7, 1.e. the various organs, are built up out of the dpocouepyn (De 
Gen, Am. 1.1,715a 10). The first condition of a true peiés as laid down in 
De Gen. et Corr. & 10, 328 a 9 sqq., is that the ingredients must be dpocopep7: 
the whole must be like any and every part, é£e: rov airév Adyov 7@ SA@ TO pdpior, 
as each drop of water is truly water. 

a I8. «al, explicative. 

alg. wap "EprreSoxdéovs. The examination of 6 Adyos ris peifews as an 
interpretation of the harmony by which soul is defined has brought us in contact 
with a well-known tenet of Empedocles, who regarded the peculiar nature of 
those bodies which A. calls éuotopep7 as determined by the different proportions 
of his four elements (410a 2sqq.). Apparently he had not explained in what 
relation this proportion stood to soul as the vital principle. Hence A. takes 
occasion parenthetically to address three enquiries or dilemmas to Empedocles :— 
(1) How is the Adyos rns peiEews related to Wux7n? Are they, or are they not, 
identical? (2) Does grata, the combining force of the system, produce any and 
every mixture of elements, or only the appropriate one? (3) Is ¢uAia itself 
identical with the Adyos rps peiEews or not? The inconsistencies which must 
result, whatever answers be given, are left undeveloped. 

alg. &kaocrov yap airay. Comparing wdyra pev éx Tay orotyelwv peperypéevav 
(408 a 17) and (15) 7 peiéts xa” Hv capé cat xa@’ Hy éorovv, we conclude that 
the meaning of airéyv is “those bodily parts” called by A. dpouopepn, which 
Empedocles as well as A. supposed to be combinations of the four elements 
in fixed proportions. Empedocles certainly so regarded bone, and, if bone, 
A. argues De Part. Am. 1. 1, 642 a 22—24, so also in strict consistency flesh and 
the rest. Ady tivl dyow elvar. Cf. 410a I ov yap érracoty fxovra Ta oToLXEta 
routay éxaorov [man, god, flesh, bone as examples of rd civodorv], dd\Aa Ady@ 
Tivi Kal ovvOéce. 

a 20. 7 paAAov Erepdv tT. ovoa. The subject is 7 Wuy7, and the gender of 
érepdv te which is predicative is not assimilated, so that this case is analogous 
to 403 b 29 and not to 404 a 26. 

a2I. tyylverar rots péXeow; “or does the soul supervene in the members, 
being something distinct from the ratio?” The verb éyyiveo@a: recurs 408 b 18, 
414a 27, 426a 5, being in all three passages applied to form becoming immanent 
in this or that matter. 

a 2I 7 pidla...22 pelfews. Attraction personified as Love is in Empedocles’ 
system the moving or combining cause which brings the four elements together 
to form particular things, just as Repulsion or Strife (vetxos) is the cause of 
segregation, dissolving concrete things into their elements JZezaph. 985 a 21—3]1, 
988 a 33sq. Such unity as particular things have is brought about by this force, 
giria: Metaph. 1001 a 14 dd£eve yap av Aéyey rovro [int. ro &y] Thy iriay eiva: 
airia yoov éoriv atrn Trot éy eivae waow. Ultimately it will unite all things in the 
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cgaipos. On ris ruxovons=fortuitous, see on 407 b 19: it means any and every 
mixture, die erste beste Mischung. Every mixture implies a ratio of some sort 
between its components. Alex. De Anima 26, 3—13, Simpl. 56, 5—7. 

a22, 7 THs Kata tov Adyov, that mixture which is determined by the ratio: 
cara=according to. Cf. so8a 15. Kal avrn, 1.€.7 Piriia. With 6 Adyos supply 
rns petEews. 

a24. TavTa ply ovv exer rouutras aroplas. Bonitz has shown (loc. cit.) the 
impossibility of supposing that these words dismiss the parenthetical difficulties 
raised for Empedocles in 408 a 18-23, and has proved that Torstrik was mistaken 
in supposing the next passage 408 a 24—28 to continue a discussion on the same 
lines. Bonitz rightly perceived that the clause before us passes over the 
parenthetical remarks 4 propos of Empedocles, and sums up all the objections 
urged against dppovia, whichever interpretation we give the term, i.e. it sums 
up the results of the whole passage from 407 b 32 to 408 a 18 (including 
the ill-coordinated 5th argument 4jo8a 5—18 cai Wyn). This can be seen 
from the character of the arguments upon which we are entering 408 a 24 
—28. We dismiss the arguments comfra and consider what is the conse- 
quence of rejecting the theory that soul is harmony of some sort. The 
theory cannot be adopted, but to reject it lands us in fresh difficulties, as A. 
points out. Thus the whole criticism tends to pass into a discussion of anti- 
nomiues similar to those which fill .lZe¢agh. B., where arguments Zro and coztra 
are impartially stated and no decision is given ex cathedra. 

a2q. el 8 éoriv drepov * Wux2 tis pelfews. These words bear a superficial 
resemblance to 4o8 a 20 sq. wérepov...péAcowv, and it might be thought that A. 
is still dealing with Empedocles and developing the negative side of that enquiry, 
but, as the text stands, this is impossible, since ei d6€ answers ratra pev and 
the clause which the latter words introduce ratra pév...dmopias must be of a 
general character and cannot without violence be interpreted as restatiny 
merely the first of the three enquiries addressed to Empedocles. On the 
other hand the words may very well mean “If we reject the definition 
which makes the soul a harmony.” This could have been expressed more 
directly ei & é€oriv erepov n Wuyy Ths appovias. But that rps petfews should 
replace ris appovias is not strange. A.’s objections aim at reducing dppovia, if 
interpreted in one way directly, if in another indirectly, to petéts (or xpGots or 
ovvéeots). Given the peperypéva or ovvGera, the theory of harmony requires 
nothing more. The soul, it asserts, is either the arrangement of these materials 
or the ratio in which they combine, arrangement and ratio being alike implied 
in ra peperypéva themselves, of course was ¢yovra: cf. zWetaph. 1036 b 24, 30. 
To assert that this is not all, that some other factor is necessary, is to impugn 
the theory. Properly speaking, cvuyéeois means a mechanical combination or 
parathesis, where the components suffer no internal change from being placed 
side by side, while xpao.s always and peté&s often denote what we should call 
a chemical combination, the component parts being modified or even losing 
their identity when they are brought together. Cf. De Gen. et Corr. 1. c. 10, 
especially 328 a 3 sqq. The use of the terms, however, is not always consistent : 
compare Metaph. 1042 b 16 sq., where xpaous is given as an instance of otvGects, 
with 1092 b 24, 26, where peife: is distinguished from cwvOéce, and 1085b 12 
pigis 7 Oéow 7 Kpaow, where these three modes of forming compounds are 
mutually exclusive. 

a 25 tl 8x zore...26 trod foov. Alex. Aphr. ap. Philop. 152, 3 sqq. gave two 
interpretations of this sentence. According to the first, which is accepted by 
Simplicius and Philoponus, the question put is: “ Why, when the mixture con- 
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stituting flesh perishes, do the mixtures which constitute the other bodily parts 
perish also?” Hence Alex. Aphr. concluded that the intention of A. is to prove 
that one mixture must be substituted for the plurality of mixtures or souls to 
which, 4o8a 16, the theory of harmony leads. The second interpretation of 
Alex. Aphr. divided the sentence into two separate questions, punctuating after 
dvaipetra, and made 7 yvy7 the subject of dvaipeira, as is done by Themistius 
and the modern editors: (Philop. 152, 10) ef py €orw dpyovia 7 Wuyn, ti dua 
avaipetrat THS TapKOS dvaipebeions; elra @s awo GAAns apyis époiws Sé Kai rots dAXous 
popios (ov dvrt <rov> kal rois GAows popiots ouvavarpeirat Exdotou dvaipoupévov. 
The first interpretation is obviously not based on our present text. It is not 
inconsistent with dua r@...cai Td rots GAAos popios, but it has not been pointed 
out that it is equally consistent with dua r6...cal 76 rots dANots popioss, the reading 
actually given by Philoponus both in his lemma and his interpretation (see 
Hayduck’s critical apparatus 151, 8: in the Aldine edition of Philop., however, 
Trincavellus printed dua r@). There is, moreover, other evidence of such 
a variant, viz. dua 76 for dua ro, a 25, in our cod. V, collated by Bekker, and 
Sophonias, who obviously followed the second interpretation of Alex. Aphr., 
presents in Hayduck’s edition (26, 29) Gua ré odpxa eivar, though a reference to 
the critical apparatus shows that the MSS. are divided, some having r@ odpxa 
and one, A, ro capxi. The words of Simplicius, too, (56, 10) was cali puas 
dvatpoupévyns pikews, rhs Ka’ nv 76 oapKi eiva, kal al rév adAwy avatpourrat pikes 
popiov, cae” ds avrois Td eivas os Cov popiors are quite as compatible with dua 76 
...Kal TO Tots GAAos popiots aS With dua r@...cai rd Tois GAAows popiocs. Torstrik 
” supposed Alexander’s two interpretations to be based on two different readings, 
in both of which dua was followed by ra, the variation only affecting a 26. With 
reference to r@ before rots &Xors in this line he observes : Alexander, si Philopono 
[152, 3—6] fides, et rd novit et in aliis codicibus neutrum vocabulum videtur 
invenisse [cf. Philop. 152, 1o—17], siquidem Al. haec habet: ef & éoriv érepoy 
4 Wx?) ris pikeos, ri 84 wore Gua Te oapki efvat dvatpetrac (int. 7 sux) Kal (omisso 
T@ vel rd) rots GAs popios rod (gov; Rectius Themistius (25, 26 H., 46, 18 Sp.) 
addi yap ef mwavredG@s Erepov 7 uxt THs pigews kal ris Kpdcews, Sia Ti TovT@Y 
Pbcipopevay PGeiperas vos 4 ux; Avopévov yap Tov Adyou tis capKés Kal Tay 
Draov éxdorov r&v rowvroyv vera evOvs xal 7 woxyn. On rd capki etvat (which is 
one way of expressing ro ri fv eivas of cap&), form, quiddity or notion of flesh, 
see oles on 429 b 10 sqq., Jad. Ar. 221 a 34 eivat cum dativo praedicati notionem 
substantialem significat, 429b 1osqq. Hence without any predicate attached 
Simpl. 7% Phys. 735, 31 16 eivat...rd ovv7Ows bad Tov TWepimdrov Neyopevoy kat 
ro eidos onuaivov. For the omission of a second eva: with rots dAAots popiors, cf. 
413 b 29 aicOnrike yap efvar cai Sofaoric@ [sc. eivai] erepov, PAys. 1. 3, 186 a 
28 ado yap €ora Td eivas AevKE@ Kal Td Sedeypévo [sc. eivac], Metaph. 1031 a 
32, b 8, 9. 

Why, asks A., does the soul itself cease to exist as soon as the form of flesh 
or of some other bodily parts is destroyed? The question assumes that soul 
is perishable: destroy the flesh and other bodily parts, viz. the époupepn, and 
the soul ceases to exist. How is this to be accounted for, if the theory of 
harmony be rejected? Flesh is probably singled out because it is the necessary 
condition of touch, the one sense which is indispensable for the animal: cf. 
414 b 3, 413 b 8 sq., 435 b 4—109. 

a 26. «pds 8% rotrous. A second difficulty: not only does the destruction of 
the flesh and other bodily parts imply the simultaneous destruction of the soul, 
but also the body decays as soon as the soul leaves it. The second argument is 
a sort of pendant or complement to the last, and in introducing it Them. (25, 
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29 H., 46, 22 Sp.) replaces mpés S€ rotrois by dAAG Kat @urradu (so Philop. 
152, 24 $q.), which gave Torstrik unnecessary trouble. 

a 26 elrrep pr exacrov...28 6 Adyos mis pelEKews. A plurality of souls dispersed 
over the body was proved (a 16 sqq.) to follow from the assumption that soul is 
harmony in the sense of Adyos rns peiEews. In other words, each of the bodily 
parts will in that case have a soul of its own. If we reject this assumption, 
we reject the consequence with it. The eizep py clause supposes the con- 
sequence to be no longer true, the ei pq clause supposes the assumption on 
which this consequence depends to be no longer true. It remains to see what 
follows. A double conditional clause recurs 409 b 2 sq. 

a 28. rl éoriy...aroherovons. If, then, we disallow the theory of harmony, 
the connexion between body and soul so manifestly seen at death is left 
unexplained: we do not see why the destruction of the body involves that 
of the soul, or why the extinction of life (here called the departure of the soul 
or vital principle) involves the disintegration of the body. There is no possible 
way of accounting for the decay and dissolution of the bodily parts which, 
as a matter of fact, follow upon the departure of the soul at death: 411 b 8 
eEeAOovons yovy Stamvetra: cai onmera. Cf. De Part. An. 641a18 sq. Weare 
now assuming that the soul is not the Adyos rys pei~fews. Obviously this Adyos 
itself is not destroyed; for anything that we can urge to the contrary, the 
departure of the soul leaves it unaffected, and it is this which determines the 
existence of flesh as flesh and bone as bone, 408a 15 xa@ fv [pet&w] capé cai 
xa” iv Gorouv. The objections last urged (408 a 24—28) suggest that when A. 
comes to set forth his own theory he will take into account this mutual con- 
nexion of soul and body. 

408 a 29—b 29. At this point comes a pause in the criticism and 
refutation. The two theories of harmony and circular motion are dismissed, 
but, before A. proceeds to refute the self-moving number of Xenocrates, he 
stops to consider once more if motion can be attributed to the soul and, if 
sO, in what sense this is possible [§ 9]. This leads him to ask whether the 
functions of soul might not with greater propriety in all cases be referred to the 
animal to whom the soul belongs [§§ 1o—12], and this in turn leads to a pro- 
visional discussion of intellect or thought, vets, which would seem to be unique 
among such functions [§ 14]. 

408 a 30. Kara ovupBeBnkds St. See 4o6a 4Sqq. Such indirect motion is 
there qualified as xa’ érepoy (a 5). The general conclusion is Phys. VII. 6, 
259 b 16 éy maou dé rovrots (int. trois aira aira xevotot) Kiveirat rd Kiwotv mparoy 
kat TO airioy Tov aiTd éavrd Kweiv bd atrov, xara cvpBeBynxds pévror- peraBddAXe 
yap Tov témov TO OGpa, hore xai TO €vy TO TOpart dy xaiTo év TH poyAeia Kwodr Eavts- 

a3lI. xa@arep cirropev. The reference is not easily made out: Repetuntur, 
quae de animi motu constituta sunt (Trend.). What is here stated explicitly 
is, however, implied more than once in c. 3, e.g. 406a 30 sqq., b 5—8. éorie= 
f£eoTt. kivety €aurmjy. Self-motion is merely a special case of causing motion, 
if both are cara oupBeBnxds. Every passenger in a boat is moved xard cup§., 
while the oarsman who helps to propel it indirectly moves himself because he is 
in the boat. Cf P&ys. Vu. 6, 259 b 16—20 just cited. 

a 32. olow here, as often, —“that is to say,” or “I mean,” referring to «cveiy 
éaurnv. Cf. 421 b 9, 429 a 6, 8. 

a 34 aropijocaey dy...408 b I dwoBPddébas. The stress is rather on the participle 
than on the finite verb. In discussing the question whether soul is or is 
not moved, it would be more reasonable to fix our attention on the facts now to 
be cited. 
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408 b5. to 8 ot« torw dvayxaiov, “but this does not necessarily follow,” 
i.e. the generally recognised fact that the psychical processes above mentioned 
are motions (xinoets) does not prove that soul itself is moved. Compare the 
demonstrative force of the article before dé in 416a 13 7ré S€ ovvairioy and 423b 4 
v6 8 ovK €atwv. 

b6. Kal exaorov kivetrbar rotirwy, i.e. pain, anger, fear, can each of them be 
called a movement, xcevetoOa, of a particular sort, as A. goes on to explain: to 
feel pain is to be moved in a particular way, and so on. 

b7. to 8 kuveicbal éorw td tijs Wuxis, ie. the soul is the efficient cause 
of the movement in question. Cf. 411 a 29 yiverar Sé kai ) Kara rémoyv Kivnots 
trois (dois Urd THs Wuxns. As here eiva, so there yiyveor@a: is followed by dé 
and the genitive, which is more common after cupBaive: or a passive verb. 
Cf. Thuc. 1. 130, §1 dv év dédpart td r&v “EAAnvev: 26. VI. 15, § 3. 

b8. +d rHv KapSiav H&L Kivetofar. The movement of the heart is of a 
particular kind (@éi) according to the definition, 403 a 25 sqq., 31 sq. The 
efficient cause is the soul, so that dé rjs Wuy7s must be mentally supplied with 
all three examples dpy7, Pd8os and di:dvora: cf. 432 b 31 Sq. 

bg. i Td rotro tows H erepov rr. Here 7d roiro is Bonitz’ conjecture for 
ruwouroy of MSS.: rovro and érepov rs are subjects of xivetaOar understood: see 
his discussion of the whole passage, Avist. Stud. 11., pp. 2I—24. “ Discursive 
thought is the movement of this {the heart] or of some other part.” It is true 
that rozovroy (MSS.) and érepdv ri might conceivably be accusatives of manner, 
tv xapdiav being understood as the common subject of xuweioda. But there 
is no necessity to refer the motions exclusively to the heart, for A. is putting 
hypothetical cases by way of illustration, and the second alternative is not 
seriously intended by A. Possibly <1é> rowotirovy would be enough change. 
Cf. Metaph. 1035 b 25—27, where, as he is only using an illustration, A. professes 
to be neutral as to the conflicting claims of heart or brain to be the seat of life: 
Stadbépe: yap ovdev [for the present purpose] wdrepoy rowvrov. The bodily change 
accompanying thought must be referred to the avracpa (431 a 14 sqq., 432 a 
3—10, De Ment. 2, 453 a 14—31): in the last passage the bodily processes set 
up voluntarily in the effort to recollect something are said to continue auto- 
matically, as it were, after the voluntary effort has ceased, as is proved by the 
fact that something which we have been trying in vain to recollect suddenly 
flashes into the mind when we are no longer thinking about it. 

bg rTovrev $...11 Kar dAAolwo.v. A remark thrown in, which does not bear 
on the main argument, though it serves to show that xijoes (b 6 above) must 
be takenin the generic sense, including g@opa and aAAoiwois as species of change. 
The beating of the heart and the flow of blood would be instances of dopa, that 
is kwnoes kata témov; while, when in fear the blood runs cold, this illustrates 
qualitative change (d\Aoiwors): und davon tritt das eine ein, indem etwas eine 
Ortsveranderung, das andere, indem etwas eine Qualitétsverinderung erfahrt 
(Bz., l.c., p. 23): “and some of these states occur on the local movement, others 
on the qualitative change, of certain [bodily] parts (what parts and how moved 
does not concern us here).” The movements take place, not in the soul bis 
infra, but in the animal or composite substance of soul and body. They are 
clearly distinct from the psychical activities, of which they are the corporeal 
conditions. Both psychical activity and corporeal change belong as attributes 
to the composite substance, and the former, like the latter, is often, in default of 
a better term, designated xivyots. 

bII. ota Sé xal mds, int. cevelrac supplied from revdy xvovpévor. trepos 
éott Acyos, “is another question”: cf. 419a 7, 427 b 26. Philoponus imagines 
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that the De Parf. An. or the De Mot. Az. may be meant. vo S21) A€yey. 
Here begins the apodosis to b5 e? yap...in the judgment of Bonitz 1. c., who 
accordingly adopts 67 though only found in codd. ST. 

b13 BéArvov ydp tows...14 tov &vOpwroy rq WuxG- We are dealing with 
certain épya xai mpd£es, or wadOn Kai épya. We have to determine what is the 
uvoxeievov Or logical subject to which they should be attributed. If it is 
absurd to predicate weaving and building of the soul, it can only be partially 
true to say that the soul pities or learns or thinks. The logical subject must be 
the same in the two cases, viz. the man, the Zuyuxov (doy who pities, learns 
or thinks with, in, or by means of, his soul. 

No ground is alleged, but the decision ultimately depends upon the solution of 
the question discussed in I., c. 1, particularly 403 a 3—b 19, whether any functions 
of the soul are independent of the body: whether in short the soul or any part 
of it is ywpiordy (cf. 403 a IO—I2) or ovcia ris éyywopévn (408 b 18). In spite 
of the preference which A. avows for the more correct expression he goes on 
using the less correct form of ordinary language throughout the treatise and 
talks like other people (ghapev yap 408 b 1) of the soul as the subject of emotions, 
sensations and processes of thought, just as if he had never laid down this 
canon. But all the time he is aware that the variation concerns only the 
expression and not the thing meant. Cf. eg. 431 b 2—6, £zhk. Mic. 1174b 17 
avrnyv Se [int. ray atcOnow] Aéyew évepyeiv, 7} év & éoti, pnbéev Siadepéera. 

bi5. rotro S pi, int. Aéyesy. Our meaning must be carefully circumscribed. 
The man is the subject who pities or learns with his soul. To pity and to learn 
is to be moved (xiveio@ac 408 b § sqq.). But we must not imply that the move- 
ment goes on in the soul. Either it starts from the soul as efficient cause 
(az éxelms, cf. b 7 tad rHs Wuyx7s): or in sensation it starts from the external 
object and reaches to the soul (péype éxeivns), i.e. to the aia@nrixéy which is, as 
we shall see in II. 12, 424 a 27 Sq., Adyos Tis kai Svvapts Tot aioOnrnpiov. This 
aio@nrixkovy undergoes a change, which, though not strictly either wdéos or 
GAXoiwcts, is often so described (417 b 16—19, taken with 417 b 5—7, 431 a 4—6). 
The common groundwork of this view of sensation as the transmission of a 
stimulus or impression through the body to the soul is to be found in Plato. 
Cf. Phil. 33D éml riv Wouxny, Ti7m. 45 D péxpe rns Yuxjns, 64 B eit ro ppdvepoy, 
67 B péxpe yruyns and Theaetef. 191 D, E, the waxen block. 

b 16. ofov 7 pév atoOnois ard twvSl, int. kivnois €or. “Ard rovdi=dré roy 
aig@nrév which are often called ra xivotvra. The sensible object is the efficient 
cause; it communicates motion to the medium, and the medium to the sense- 
organ, 417 b 19—2I, 426b 29 sqq. Compare for sensation as xivyots or 
GAAdoiwots 415 b 24 Sq. 416b 33 Sq.. 417 a 14 sqq., and for the mechanism 
assumed in the transmission of motion, e.g. 419 a 7—31, 431 a 17—20, 434 b 24— 
435 a 10. 

br7. 8 dvdpvynow. The subject of De AZem., c. 2 is recollection and its 
relation to memory and imagination as understood by A.: see Zeller, Aristotle 
etc., Eng. Tr. 11. 73 sqq., and Beare, Greek Theories, pp. 312-325. Recollection 
is the conscious reproduction of a memory; it belongs to man and is not shared 
by the brutes, for it involves a process of inference and deliberation: De Aen. 
2,453 a 8—14. To recall what we are in quest of is not always in our power 
(453 a 20); but the search for it is obviously intentional : herein differing from 
memory, i.e. the efficient cause is 6 dvapusynoKdpevos, acting spontaneously, and 
this is here expressed by dz” éxeivns. The process of recollecting is explained 
De Mem. 2, 453.4 22 6 dvapipynoxdpevos cai Onpevav capatixoy Ti kivei, €v @ Td 
ad@os, and in fuller detail 451 b ro sqq. In it what we are in search of is an 
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imagination ; this A. defines as a xivyous, the result, as he explains, of a previous 
sensation, itself a xivyow, 428 b 10 Sqq. 

b 18. 4 povds. A correction of xiwnces to suit the particular case of the 
image recalled to the memory. As explained in the last note, the image is 
a survival from a past sensation (doGevns atoOyo.us =decaying sense, ez. I. 11, 
1370 a 28). That it should thus persist and remain is a condition necessary 
for memory and recollection. Cf. 425 b 24 sq., 2ofe, 429 a 4 dia rd eppévery [int. 
tas pavracias] Kai dpotas etvae rais aia6naeot, Anal. Post. 11. 19, 99 b 36 povy rou 
aig Onparos, 16. 100a 2, 6,15 sqq. De Alen. 2, 452a 10, Them. 28, 17 H., 51, 
23 Sp. ei &€ ph xlnoiv ris Aéyou Ta éyxatadeivpata rdv aicbyTrdv, GAG povny 
HaAA ov Kat ‘pepiay, mpés ye Tov wapovTa Ad avdev dtoicet, 20. 28, 25 H., 52, 6 Sp. 
ei 8€ Kat ras évepyeias tis KOHoES A€yot, m pos monvone Orep eizrov Kat ™ pdrepov 
ov yp} prrovixeiy, dtopifea Gat 8¢, Ort €imep Kai Ta TOLavTA kivqoets, GNX’ Erepov ye 
elSos rovro xiwnoews, Orep Kat avros SiappHndny épeEjs ovyxwpe?t. He cites 417 b 
5—7, 12—15, 431 a 4—7. See also Simpl. 58, 33 sqq. 

408b 18—29. The man, we said, thinks and learns with his soul: 
more precisely, with his intellect, which is an immanent form, indestructible and 
exempt from suffering. True, the process of thinking becomes enfeebled by old 
age, but old age is due to bodily decay. Thinking, like loving and hating and 
remembering, should properly be attributed, not to the soul, but to the indi- 
vidual possessor of the soul, as such. Hence, too, it follows that, when this 
individual ceases to exist, his memory and love cease also. 

Among the difficulties of the passage are (1) the anomalous position of vous 
as ovoia tis éyywopévn, when the composite substance of the animal already has 
a form, viz, its soul, 407 b 23 sq.; (2) the argument from the senses, which 
seems to prove too much ; (3) the assumed distinction between dtavoeioGae and 
voev (cf. Them. 30, 24 sqq. H., 55, 19 sqq- Sp.), which appears to me quite 
arbitrary, since either verb may stand for the act of thinking in the individual ; 
(4) the mention of functions not intellectual, memory and love, apparently in 
connexion with the intellect, if that is the meaning of éxeivo, b26—28. But 
more probably éxetvo=soul, in contradistinction to rotreo=the body, ré év 6. 
This use of the pronouns would be regular, for body is better known to us and 
from it we infer soul. 

bis 6 8 vots. Simpl. 59, 14 9 8€ avO@pamivyn uyn, hv voty cadet. This 
suggestion would remove the first and the last of the difficulties just stated, but 
it is at variance with A.’s use of the term vos: cf. 407a 6 sqq., 429 a 22 sq., 28, 
431 b26sq. The exact relation of the thinking part to the rest of soul is no- 
where made perfectly clear: cf. 413 b 24—27, 429 a 10—12, b 16 sq., 431 b 17— 
19. touxey éyylverOar. Simpl. 59, 16 8nAady re ocapart, GAAG ore Kai wos 
xXopierny, Grep aAdaxyod dyow éereaocwveay, viz. De Gen. An. U. 3, 736b 27 
Acizrerat SE Trav voty pdvoy Gipabey érevotévat kal Geiov civa psvovy. Hence gorcev 
expresses A.’s own conclusions objectively stated. Cf. 402 b 16, 403a 8. The 
discussion in De Gen. An. 11., c. 3 of the origin of life and mind has naturally 
excited no little interest, and strangely divergent views have been current 
respecting “the intellect which is introduced from outside” 736b 275q., 6 @upader 
vows 744b 21 sq. (Cf. De Jusomn. 2, 460 bd 2 rod Ovpabey aioOnrov, the ex- 
ternal sensible.) See Grote, Aristotle, pp. 480—2, 2nd edition (II., pp. 220— 
223, Ist edition), Kampe, Evkenninisstheorie des Ar. pp. 3—50 ; and on the other 
side Brentano, Psychologie des Ar. pp. 195-—202 (cf. pp. 8—29), Hertling, Aaterie 
und Form, pp. 163—170. A judicious criticism will be found in Zeller, 
Aristotle, Vol. I. pp. 6 mote 2,95 mote 2, 96 mote 1 and pp. 119—123 (Eng. Tr.). 
On p. 100, mote 1, after citing 736b 15—25, which concludes with the words 
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drt pev toivuy ovx oidv re wdoas [all parts of the soul] mpotmdpyeyv, pavepdv 
€oru...@0Te Kat GupaGev eiorévac advvarov, Zeller continues: “it is obvious that 
according to A. mpovmdpyev and Oupabev eiotévac are inseparably connected, 
and that accordingly, if the latter is true of the Nous and of it alone, the former 
must also be true.” In our treatise A. is not specially concerned with the 
question: any reference either to the mortality or immortality, the pre-existence 
or the post-existence, of the soul or any part of it comes in quite incidentally. 

big. otola ms. Simpl. 59, 17 ovx Gre py ai Gra Woyal ovola (waoa yap 
Car ovoia), GAN’ os dvdov brdpxoveay kai xa’ airny tdertacav. This eixds is in 
contrast with that of 403a 8 sqq., where the conditional inference is (403 a 9) 
ov« évdéxyoir’ dv rot [int. ré voeiv] advev odparos eivac. Cf. 403a 10—I2 ef pev 
ovv...xoptorn. The same attitude of reserve is maintained in the earlier chapters 
of Bk I1., see especially 413 b 24—27, the solution being reserved for III. c. 5. 

big. Kal ov POelperOar, vede zafr. b 25 dmrabéds, b 29 Gescrepdv te Kal arabes, 
413 b 26 yévos érepor, 27 aidsov, 430a 17—25. The teaching of the Metaphysics 
is that eiSo0s has the best right to be considered ovcia, and that rd ovvodov or 
cuvderos ovaia €€ vAns xal eiSous derives its title from the possession of eidos, 
which is eternal and immobile and does not come into being or cease to be like 
TO otvodoyv, Metaph. 1033 b 5—19, 1039 b 20—27, 1043 b 14--23. In concrete 
things, whether products of nature or of art, the form is combined with, or 
in:manent in, the matter. When the concrete thing perishes or ceases to exist 
as such, form and matter part company and the latter is resolved into its 
elements. The question, what becomes of the form, is mentioned and postponed 
in .Metaph. 1043b 18—21, 1070a 13—18, 21—27. In both passages the view 
is implied that strictly the form of products of art does not survive the destruction 
of these products (unless it be identified with 7 réyvn, 1070a 15). In the latter 
passage the instance of a possible survival of form as rdde rt 1070 a 14 (cf. 
yopirrév, 1043 b 19) is the same as that given here in De A. viz. vois: éd. 
1070 a 24 ef dé Kal vorepdv rt bropéve, oxemréov. é’ éviwy yap ovdév xc@dvet, 
olov ei » Wuxy ToLovrov, py waca GN’ 6 vos: macav yap advvarév ices. 

biIg pddtora ydp ébOelper’ dv...24 kal yooos. The argument appears to be 
from analogy: cf. 429a 13sq. The decay of the body through age does not 
imply decay of the sensitive faculty or sensitive soul and, if so, bodily decay 
does not imply a similar decay in the intellect. Not vows itself, but that in 
which it resides, ré éy 6, 15 impaired in the same way as the senses suffer when 
the sense-organs are impaired temporarily by intoxication or permanently by 
disease. A. admits the fact that mental power decays as much as sight or 
hearing, 408b 24 (Pol. 1270 b 40 Suavoias ynpas). Why, then, may we not 
similarly argue that the sensitive faculty is indestructible? Simplicius 60, 3 
makes the inference depend on the fact that the mind is vigorous just when 
the body is enfeebled: rexpaiperat...dx rou dvrixemévas TH Oopare dkpdfew avryy 
(int. riv Aoyixny évépyear), if it does not grow strong and feeble along with the 
body, neither is it generated and destroyed with the body (24. 60, 3—14). Cf. 
Probl. XX®. 5, 955 b 23 did ri wpecBurepor péev ywwdpevoe paddov voor exoper, 
vemrepot O€ dvres Oarrov pavOdvopnev, where in the course of the discussion it is 
stated b 31 rév atdrév rpdmov Kal 6 vols rav pice: cK evs GAN’ ext yopos Hw 
pandora tapayiverat, kai rére amroreNeirar pddiorta, av un Umd Tivos wypedy, xadarep 
kal ra GANa Ta Gioe trdpxovra. In spite of 408 b 22 dcre, and the dogmatic 
tone of the sentence écre...b 23 GAN év od, the sensitive soul would seem to 
be introduced simply by way of illustration and not to furnish an argument a 
fortiori. The difficulty with vots is that, unlike sense, it has no special bodily 
organ:.429a 27. Cf. 4134 7 dca rd pnOevds elvat cdparos evredexeias. We 
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have no definite knowledge of corporeal movements associated with it, as with 
sensation and recollection. 

b20. dpavpdcews. This explains b 22 yypas, the enfeeblement or in- 
tellectual weakness of old age; cf. b 24 papaivera. viv 8 tows. Jud. Ar. 
492 a 60 per voc. viv dé id quod in re ac veritate est ei opponitur, quod per 
conditionem aliquam positum erat, 412 b 15, cf. 423 a 10, 425 b 9, 429 a 27. 
omep, elliptical: a second ovpBatvee must be understood, either before dep 
or after éri rév aic@ntnpiwv. Contrast the form of the expression with 430 a 2. 
See wolfe on xa@drep 403 a J2. 

b 22. rovwovit, of a given kind, adapted for use: 412b II, 16, 27. 16 yipas. 
Supply éori or cvpBaiver. yypas is pregnant; age and its accompanying mental 
enfeeblement. Vide supr. auavpaaews, 408b 20. 

b 23. ddd’ & @, ie. ré ev J, the substratum or brroxeipevoy of which the soul 
is the form, in short, the living body. Written out in full it would run: adda 
T® wemwovOévar Te Td Uroxeipevoy €v @ eaTiv 7 Wux7. 

b 25. &dAdow tivds ow POerpopévov. Steinhart, Progr. von Schulpforte, 1843 
and Bonitz, Arist. Stud. I. 3, p. 24 note, object that any corporeal decay must 
take place outside the immaterial vovs. “Das kérperliche Organ, welches auch 
immerhin dies sein midge, wird doch natiirlicherweise der geistigen Kraft 
gegeniiber nicht als ein Inneres sondern als ein Ausseres zu bezeichnen sein” 
(Bz.). Nots of course has no bodily organ (429 a 27) in the sense in which the 
eye and the ear are the organs of sight and hearing respectively. The expression 
of the text is intelligible, if Zra=“within the body” or if ésa=é€cwdev, when 
something distinct from voits perishes from internal decay. Cf. De Vita (De 
Luvent.) 4, 459 b 6—20, a passage which teaches that life depends ultimately 
upon a certain degree of heat in the central bodily organ, the heart or its 
analogue: (469 b 13) 8&6 ray pév GrAArAwv popiwv Woxopévav tropéver rd CHv, Tov 
&° év ravry [int. 77 xapdia } Te dvddoyov yuyopuévov] Pbeciperar rdpymav, dia Td THY 
apxnyv évrevdev ris Oeppdrytos [rns cupdhirov gvorkys] nprycOat mac. auré §& 
dwralés toriv. Simpl. 60, 22 rd vootv dyAadn, understood from b 24, rd voei, 
the grammatical subject. Cf. mofe on 403.a 22. atré=“in its own nature,” 
viewed apart from its relation to the body in which it resides and which con- 
ditions its activity. See #zofe on dmaéés, 429a 15. Here and in b29 infra 
“exempt from suffering” implies ‘‘indestructible.” 

b 26. ékelvov, int. ro voovvros, see on b 25 atrd. So I have translated it, 
following the traditional view. But it would be quite possible, and far more 
satisfactory, to understand it of the soul, ris yuvx7s, both here and b 27, 28 zz/ra ; 
cf. b 15-17 supra, where éxeivy =the soul. Tovdl Tov Exovros éxetvo, Viz. TOU 
éuypuxov odparos, in so far, A. adds, as it contains the thinking faculty or, more 
probably, the soul. Cf. mofe on 403 a 4. 

b 27. rovrou POeapopévov, explained by b 26 rovdi rot €xovros éxetvo. “This” 
means the particular ovveros otcia made up of body and soul, which ceases 
to be at death, as it began to be at birth. The present participle and present 
ndicative express invariable coincidence, as in 408 a 28, b 9 sq. 

b 28. pynpoveva, int. rd prnpovetvoy (i.e. the man himself): and similarly 
with direct supply ré gGirodv. Cf. mole on 403.a 22. To make vois the subject 
of pynpovever, aS some have done, implies that memory and love are functions 
of vows as distinct from its individual possessor, and, further, that they belong to 
the thinking part of soul. qv might be taken, in spite of b 29 dmwddadev, to 
mean “is, as we saw,” viz. b 13 sqq. 

b 28. rat Kowot, ie. rot dx wuyjs Kat oaparos, Jud. Ar. 399 a 28 ea 
communio, quam xowvds significat, cerni potest in mistione plurium elementorum. 
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Cf. Pol. 1254 a 29 dca yap éx wrerdvay cuvéoryxev Kat yiverae & Tt Kowdv. TS 
kowdv=7 ovvberos odcia && DAns Kat eidous, Mfetaph. 1043 a 29 Set SE py ayvoew 
drt éviore AavOdver wmérepov onpaiver Td dvopa tiv cbyGeroy ovciay 4 Thy évépyetay 
Kat rnv popdny, olov 7 oixla mérepov onpetov rod Kowod...9 THs évepyelas Kal TOD 
eidous...kai (gov mdrepov uy? év cdpars # Wuyn. It is unnecessary to refute 
Them. who is forced by exegetical exigencies to understand by this term 6 
waQnrikos vous: see, €.g., 105, 18—22 H., 194, 1o—16 Sp. Or, again, those who, 
restricting @Gepopévov to the present life, explain 1ré xowdy daddwde by saying 
that the old man neither remembers nor loves as he did in his youth : the man 
he was in youth he has already ceased to be. 

b29. @erepov. Cf. De Gen. An. Il. 3, 736 b 27 Aeimwera: dé [fort. dn |rav vody 
povov Oupaber eremotéva Kat Oeiov elvar pdvov- odbev yap abrov rh évepyeia Kowwrel 
cwpatixn évépyea, 737a 9 TO wey yopicréy by ooparos, 70. II. 6, 744 b 21 
xabdrep ovy eis rav avEjow 6 Oupabev raitra roi vows, Metaph. 1074b 16and Eth. 
Vie. X. 7, 1177 b 30 Oetoy 6 vots mrpds rév dvOpwrov, where the comparison is, as 
here, between the individual and yvots in him, 26. 1177 a 16 rév & npiv rd 
Geérarov. To Geiov is joined with rd dei 415 a 29, b 3. 

b 30 Sore péey odv...31 éaurijs. This sentence resumes the conclusion reached 
408 a 29 sqq. The whole passage 408 a 34—b 29 edAoyatepov...dmabés éoriw 
is more or less of a digression, though of the first importance as rendering 
A.’s views more definite. He passes on to examine the latest form of the 
hypothesis that soul is the principle of motion, viz., that of his friend Xenocrates, 
the contemporary head of the Academy. 

b 31. wd’ éaurijs, int. cevetrac. 

b 32 dp.Opov...33 Kivotv8" éaurédy. Cf. 404 b 27—30, Anal. Post. Il. 4, Ql a 
35—b 1. 

b 33. adtrots, l.e. rois ovT@ Aéyovor. 

b 34. é& rod xivetoGar, int. ryy Yuxnv, a pregnant expression for éx row 
Kivoupéerny éyev: Ch. supr. mote on 405 b 26. 

The criticism of Xenocrates extends from 408 b 32 to gogb 18. His theory 
is open to attack, not only on the old grounds, because it represents the soul as 
in motion, but also on new grounds, because it represents the soul as a number. 
Throughout it is assumed that number means “sum-total of units,” that what 
is true of the number is true of the component units. 

409 a 1—SO. A. objects: (1) that a unit in motion is inconceivable. 
What, he asks, is the moving cause, and how will the unit be moved? Suppose, 
in the first instance, that the unit is moved by itself, i.e. is at the same time 
moving and moved: this is impossible, since, as unit, it 1s without parts and 
differences [§ 16]. 

(2) that, since mathematicians hold a surface to be generated by the motion 
(sdors) of a line and a line by the motion of a point, the movements of the soul 
ought strictly to be lines. For the unit becomes a point if it has position, and 
this condition is fulfilled by the number of the soul [§ 17]- 

(3) Subtract a number or a unit from a number and another number 
remains; but the cutting parted from the parent stem and the segments of 
worms continue to live, showing a soul which is specifically the same as that 
of the parent plant or the worm before division [§ 18]. 

A. next endeavours to reduce the self-moving unit to identity with the soul- 
atom of Democritus ; and then to elaborate further objections. The reduction 
implies as above (a) that the number is a plurality of units, (4) that these units 
have position. It will then follow (4) that there is no difference between the 
units having position, of which the soul-number is composed, and the small 
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spherical soul-atoms of Democritus, for the latter might become points, and, 
as long as they remain a discontinuous quantity or aggregate, there will still 
be in this aggregate a factor which moves as well as one which is moved, 
whatever the size of the individual atoms. Similarly the units of which the 
soul as a number is composed will require a moving cause, i.e. a unit [or units] 
which, so far from being at the same time movent and moved, 1s movent only 
[$ 19]. Yet how can units differ except by position? 

The units will be either the same as, or different from, the points in the 
body.-°(5) If different, they will occupy the same place as the points of the 


_-body : indeed there may be an infinite number of such units at a single point 


[of the animate body] [§ 20]. 

(6) if the units are not distinct from the points in the body and if the 
number which is the soul is the sum of these points, it follows that all bodies 
are animate [§ 21]. 

(7) Further, on this latter view it will be impossible to make soul separable 
from body. Soul is an assemblage of units having position, i.e. points, and the 
points of a body cannot be separated from the body, for geometry teaches that 
a line is not composed of points and consequently cannot be resolved into 
points any more than a surface into lines or a solid into surfaces, all three being 
limits or boundaries but not constituent parts [§ 22]. 

409a I. povdda. A number is a mAndos povddwav, Metaph. 1053 a 30. 
Cf. 1039 a I2 elrep éatlv 6 aptOuos cvvGeots povddev, domep héyerar tre rivwyr, 
1085 b 22 ré yap mA7jOos ddiaipérov éotiv aptOuds, tool a 26 sq., 1089b 1,9. If 
the number moves, so also does each of its component units. Philop. 166, Io 
Sq. Simpl. 62, 19 peptorév yap rd peptoras évepyour [i.q. xevoupevor], duepns dé 
7) pov ds. 

a2. tro tivos. It is conceivable that the number or assemblage of wnits 
moves because (@) each unit is self-moved, or because (4) some units are movent 
only and others moved only. A. developes (a), leaving (2) for the moment out 
of sight, though it recurs below (409 a 15—18): Simpl. 62, 20 otre yap ip’ 
EauTis...24. ore ud’ érépas. 

a2. Kal més, int. xiweirac. In any case this is distinct from the rés yxp7 
voyoat of the preceding line, which is merely a rhetorical way of affirming that 
the motion of the unit is inconceivable. But the exact meaning of the second 
was is open to doubt. It cannot well refer to the species of motion (dAAoiwcts, 
avénaws, Popa: Philop. 166, 9), for it is absurd to predicate growth or qualitative 
change of units. If, however, the units are reduced to points (wéde zujr.) it 
would be pertinent to ask whether they move with rectilinear or circular motion 
in space, dopa (Philop. 166, 8). But Simpl. (62, 26 sq.) interprets differently : 
To otv Sevrepov was Te bred rivos cuvTeraypévoy SyroriKdv Tod pyte as Euyruyov 
pyre érepoxevntas, which he explains by the previous remark (62, 24—26) 7} yap 
ay évdoGev, nal Eurpuxos fora: ovdepia b€ povas Cwarinas evepyet>  eEwbev, cai Fj 
joe Ergec- Th 8 dwepes ovdérepoy oidy re. If this is right, cai ws virtually 
repeats the question t7é rivos. Gpepq...ctoav. On his own principles A. 
has shown, P#ys. VI. 10, 240b 8, drt ré Gpepés ovx évdéyerat xivetoOae mAHY Kara 
cupBeBynxds. Cf. 241a 6 er S€ wai ex ravbSe havepdy Gre ovre ortypyny ovr’ GdXo 
adiaiperov otfev evdéxyerat xiveioba. If, therefore, the soul-units are reduced 
to mathematical points (409 a 20—30), the difficulty is just as insuperable to A. 

a3. Kwyricy 8 Kal xuyntry, Them. 31, 10H., 56, 23 Sp. ef pev yap éxdorn 
dua [int. xevet re cal xivetrac| mas duepys Kat aduddopos otoa Kivnrixy re dua dy ety Kat 
kunt. An extended sensible thing, being divisible, may have both attributes 
in respect of different parts of itself. Cf. Phys. VIU. 4, 254 b 27—33 cited at-the 
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end of moze on 406a 4, dixas. Stacdépey Set, Philop. 166, 12 ésresdy ro Kivavy, 
xaGo Kivet, GAXAo ri dare wpds TO KivOvpEVvoY, avayKn Kat THY povada avlThy éauTF 
Ssdgopoy eivat [Philop. construes Sddopos with dative. éaur7s would have been 
more usual]. Thus the unit would cease to be a unit as defined. 

aZ ee & dred dacr...5 ypappat rovrar. Them. 31, 15 H., 57, 3 Sp. 
otiypns S€ Kivnois ypoppny pév troset, Cwyv dé o8. This second objection, like 
the third, is hardly serious. Philop. (166, 26) S:azraife: S¢ avrovs. Anal. Post. 1. 
32, 88a 18 ras & attas dpyas dadvrev eciva rév cvAdoyicpay adivarov, 88a 31 
érepat yap woAAay ro yéver al apyat, Kai ot8 édappdrrovoa, oiov ai povddes rats 
ortypais ovK éappdrrovot: ai pev yap ovx Exovor Géou, ai Sé Eyovow. 

a7. Sn wot éore: Philop. 166, 33 Aéyovres ody tiv yuxny dpibpov évy cadpare 
eivar Gpodoyovcw, Gore ai povddes row dpi@pov Keivrai mou- dv TO gadpate yap. 
If, then, these units are somewhere and have position, they can be treated as 
points, the only difference between the arithmetical unit and the geometrical 
point being that the one has not, and the other has, position. povds=oriypy 
aeros, and oreypn (Or onpetov)=povas Odow txovoa, Aetaph. 1016 b 24 sqq., 
esp. 29 76 5é pydau7 Stacperoy Kara rd wocéy oTiypy Kat povds, 7 wev Aeros povds, 
7 O€ Oerés ottypn. Cf. 19084b 26sq. However, the difference between arith- 
metical units and geometrical points as such is sufficient to constitute them the 
subject matter of separate sciences. 

a8. dddrAos dpibpds. The remainder, in subtraction, is never the same 
number. Further, if one (uovds) be subtracted, the remainder is unlike in 
species to the original number, odd if that was even, even if it was odd, odd and 
even being the species (efé7) of number. Cf. Metaph. 1043b 36—1044a 2; 
I cite ot8’ dm’ dprOpod adatpeGévros rivds 9} mpooreOévros, cE dv 6 dprAuds dover, 
ovxére 6 adros dpiOuds éorw aad" érepos. Cf. Zeno’s argument, Mefaph. 
roor b 8 sqq. 

aQ. ta 8 gvura...f9. These facts are mentioned again, 411 b 19 sqq. 
Cf. Melaph. 1040 b 10—13. 

aio. rH avryy puxiy Exew rH elBea. The soul in the two segments is always 
specifically the same, whereas if it were a number we should expect it to be 
sometimes, if not invariably, of a different species. Philop. may well say 
165, 28 6 dé "Ap., ds elwbev, EAéyxer Td awdpevoy rod Adyou and (165, 21) ovx dy 
tis 00S Axp@ SaxrvA@ Tov padnudrev yevoduevos troatra Gy imac (int. cata td 
chat dpevor). 

alo. ovOiv Siadépev. Simpl. 64, 5 apis rd dpiOpdv eivar. A sum of atoms 
or atomic points will constitute a number just as much as a sum of units. 

allt kal ydp é tov Anpoxplrov cdaipiov...13 ro woody. The effect will be to 
substitute discontinuous for continuous quantity, a sum of points without mag- 
nitude for an assemblage of globules which fill space. Them. 31, 22 H., 
57, 12 Sp. ef ris bwdOourro tas Anpoxpirov odaipas pyxére oaipas, GAAG oTeypds, 
pévoy S€ atrav rypoig ré woody, Philop. 167, 21 éav oty 7d péyeOos traév dréperv 
agéry tis, foovra orrypat...23 ovdev b€ ryv trdbeoww Anpoxpirov Avpaivera rd 
adereiy trav drduwv rd ouveyés’ ovdé yap Sid TO ouveyy odpata eivar Edeyev 
attra kwetoGa, add\a dia rd wAROos aitav TH advrwbnoe TH wpds AAAnAa, because 
there could be no collision of atoms unless there were a number of atoms to 
collide. Similarly, Philop. continues, it is not because the units of Xenocrates 
are indivisible that the soul which is composed of them is in motion, but 
because they are the constituents of a discrete quantity or number, dcdre 
rocty Wy Té €& abtay, 6 aptOuds. Simpl. 64, 2 kav yap éx copatioy rwaey wot7 Tov 
adpibpoyv 6 Anpdxptros, GAN é& adiacpér@v 8:4 vaordrnTa «al ers ddiapdpav Kar’ eidos 
kat THY bmoKeipéevny vow. apiduds ovv Kar audorépous 4 Yux7 €€ ddiaipérwv kai 
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advapdpeov...7 dpxel yap ro wocdov kara mAnGos Aéyew Exdrepoy mpos 76 évia pev 
kivyTixa Evia Sé xwotpeva && abtay €& avayxns épodoyew. By roaéy in a 13, 15 
is meant diswpicpévov moady: Simpl. 64, 10, Philop. 167, 33. Cf. Metaph. 
1089 b 34: “every number denotes a guantum,” roodv ti onpaive. The 
conversion of atoms into points will leave their number unaltered. Probably 
A. used zooév here to avoid confusion with the number of the soul, to keep the 
view of Democritus distinct from that of Xenocrates. For the analogy between 
points and units as discrete cf. efaph. 1085 a 3 adr peév ovx Cori ev Tots dpiOpots, 
to & éeéns, dowv ph éote peta€d povddwv, oiov rév év rH Sudds H TH Tpidde. 
That is, the units in numbers do not come into contact, but have a fixed order 
of succession with nothing intervening, e.g. the two units in the number two or 
the three units in the number three follow such an order. Cf. 408a 8. Points 
cannot be in contact any more than units: Amal. Post. 11. 12,95b 5 éomep ovv 
ovdé orvypai eiory dAAnAwy éexdpeva, though there is an infinity of such points in 
a line, 95b 8 domep oty ypappy wpos orrypyy exe, otra Td yiwdpevoy pds Td 
yeyovds. évumdpxet yap dmrepa yeyovdra €v To ywopévwo. See also Metaph. 1085 b 
27—34. With pévy cf. Melaph. 1061 a 32 povoy Sé caradeire 76 rocdy Kai cuvexés. 

a13. é ara, i.e. dv Th wocm TH Ek TGv oatpiov. This is apiOpos orrypar, 
the sum-total of the unextended points to which the atoms have been reduced. 
Philop. 168, 3 calls it ré ddov overnpa. TO pty Kiyoty ro S& Kivodpevor. 
These words show that the previous 7: must be a collective: there will be in the 
sum-tota] of such points (the soul) a part which causes motion and a part which 
is moved. Them. 31, 23 H., 57, 14 Sp. obdév cwdrtvet rds pev kiveiy a’rdv, ras b€ 
KwetocGa, Sorep ef opixpa copara Foav. Philoponus appeals to P%ys. VII. and 
Vill., where A. has proved that it is impossible for the same thing, whether 
continuous or discrete, to cause motion and to be moved xara 76 airdé. 

alq. domep éy té cvvexet, in that which is not discrete, but continuous, 1.e. 
in an extended magnitude. Before the spherical atoms were reduced to points, 
each soul-atom and the soul (i.e. on the atomist theory, the mass or aggregate 
of spherical soul-atoms) might be described as ovveyés rt, an extended thing, 
possessed of physical coherence and continuity. The interstices of void would 
no more deprive it of this attribute than the holes of a sponge, the type to 
Democritus of all so-called solid bodies, explained by him as really aggregates 
of atoms “with much void between,” even when to sense their texture is as 
impervious as that of steel. The argument implies that A.’s principles of 
mechanical motion as laid down in P#ys. Vil. apply to all extended bodies of 
whatever size. Thus (ev 7 ovyeyei) such an extended body, if it moves itself at 
all, must according to PAys. vil. be divisible into kcevoty re and xvovdpevdy tt, for 
he has just proved, PAys. Vill. 5, 257 b 26—258 a 27, that, if it 1s wpa@tes avro 
atré Kwovr, it does not contain a single part or a number of parts which are, 
like the whole, self-moved. The atoms of Democritus are such extended bodies, 
extremely—we might almost say, infinitesimally—small. A. takes the limiting 
case : he supposes the extremely small magnitudes to disappear, and, in place 
of so many atoms, we get so many points. He argues that the mechanical 
principles apply even in the limit. Because there was xuwoty rt and xivovpevoy 
vr. before, there will be xwoty re and xwotpevoy ri after, the conversion into 
points. Thus A. is arguing, not from the atomist standpoint, but from his own 
doctrine of motion which made such an assumption necessary. Res continua 
vero si ipsa se ipsam moveat, deprehendi in ea partem quae moveat et partem 
quae moveatur demonstratum est Phys. ©. 5, 257a 31 sqq- (Torstrik, p. 126.) 
Cf. second zofe on 407 a 6. 

arg. Sud 7d peyéOer Siadépav H opixpdrym. Them. 31, 25 H., 57, 17 Sp. ai 
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pév Evovrat Yruyxai, ai & ot, GAN’ ef rov dpiOudy huddrrovev, 9) opexporns ye avras 
ovdév kwAvoe: provided the sum be constant, A. thinks we may reduce the size 
of the atoms as much as we like. 

aI5 8d avayxatov...16 Kivijrov ras povdSas. The conclusion that in the 
hypothetical case the atomic points that are in motion will be necessarily 
moved by others is now applied to Xenocrates. The component units of the 
number which is the soul also stand in need of a moving cause, just as much as 
the soul-atoms of Democritus. But the attempt to remedy this deficiency 
encounters fresh objections. 83. Philop. 168, 1 dre xdrepos avray &iwptopévor 
woobv moet tyy Yruxyny avroxivnrov: Sore €i Tey arépeoyv tav dappaev oi pev 
Kivovotv, of O€ Kivodvrat, €orat 7d G6AOY GvOTHLA avTOKivyTOV, dawep Kai TO GAOT 
C@ov Aéyerar a’roxivyroy, kairo. rou péy KivovvTos Tov Se xevoupévov. Td KLYTC OV. 
Simpl. 64, 12 dAdo rt mapa rds xvotpevas dndadn, érei Kai éxdotn povas Kai TOP 
Anpoxpireioy ohatpiov éxacrov éorat Wuy7 (i.e. gvé soul-atom or gud soul-unit, 
it 1s soul). 

al6 ed 8 & rd {dw...18 15 xivodv povov. Them. 31, 11 H., 56, 26 Sp. ef de ai 
Bey Kivovot Tov povddwyv, ai Sé xivodvrat, ov ro cbaTHpa abrdy Grov Yruy7j, GA elwep 
apa ai xwovcoat pdvov €v r@ ovornpart. If the number is an assemblage of units, 
some movent, others moved, it will resemble the (gov, which is also ovornpa 
SXov avroKivyroy kairo. ToU pév KevovvTos rot b€ xivoupévov. But then it is the 
movent, not the moved, which is the soul of the animal. Hence the movent 
units, not the moved, in the number, constitute its soul. Philop. 168, 5 dAW’ 
aorep év (dq rd Kwoiv 7 Wuxy Kai ov Td Kivovpevoy, oUTw Kal ért Tov THs Wuyxis 
dpwOpod ob mas [int. 6 dprOpds| ora: yruyn GAN’ ai Kivotoa povddes. 

a 18 évSéxerau 8...21 ors. This has been considered a new argument and 
ravutny has been taken to replace rv yuyjv. But on the theory impugned it is 
the number or wA7n@os povddev and not any single unit which constitutes the 
soul: cf. a 25, 26. <A. is in fact still pressing his last objection. The point just 
reached is that ré xzvoty in the number corresponds to soul in the animal. 
Plainly in a 18—21 we are dealing with the number and not with the animal. 
If so, ravrnv which is the subject represents strictly 76 ev 7@ apt6u@ xwotv and 
not rv Weuxnv, being attracted to the gender of the predicate povrdda (cf. 404 a 
25, wove): “how can this movent part be a unit?” That ravryy is subject and 
not predicate seems to have been held by Them. 31, 27 H., 57, 19 Sp. povadas 
eivae ray Wouynv, Philop. 168, 18 eZ ody, dyoi, povds 9 éx povddwr eariv  Wux7, and 
Simpl. 64, 13 gyal 8 py evdéxerOar povdda eivat rHv Kivotcay. Them. and Philop. 
are aware of the difficulty involved in equating ravrny with ryv yuynv: the 
former evades it by tacitly substituting the plural povddas, the latter by a 
bold avowal 168, 18, povdda eizrey ayri rod éx povddwr (cf. Soph. 30, 19 sq-)- 
M. Rodier’s version, “Et comment est-il possible qu’une unité joue ce réle?”, 
seems to imply that povdda is the subject. If one unit is movent and the 
rest of the units in the number are moved, how does the movent unit 
differ from the rest? If the units are converted into points, the only quality 
they acquire is position in space. So far from explaining the difference between 
those which are movent and those which are moved, this quality raises fresh 
difficulties. Philop. 168, 27 xadés 8€ eizre otvypis povaducijs. ef yap 7 povas 
x pocAdafovca Gdow oriypy yivera, ai dé povddes €€ dv 7 YruxnH év capa, orcypai 
dpa toovra. mei ov ovx dmr@s ortypas freyov adda povddas, airés Se deixvucs 
Tauras ortypas ovaas, eixdras povadixas ortypas eipnxev. Cf. Simpl. 64, 13—19. 

a2r ed pey ovv eloilw trepar...22 ai povdSes. A. treats povades and orvypai as 
convertible terms, and by ai €v r@ capari povddes here he means not the soul- 
units but the bodily points, precisely, in fact, what he means by ai oreypai, xai 
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being explanatory. From a7 we might indeed infer that soul-units, like the 
soul-number, have position in space, but it is extremely awkward to give & ro 
oopart 2 meaning at variance with that which the words bear a 25, a 26, b6 sq. : 
and this awkwardness we can avoid if, as I have said, we understand povddes 
here to denote points of body, and the sentence to be elliptical, érepa: requiring a 
supplement, ‘‘ different [i.e. from the units of soul].”. When used at the end of 
the sentence without any qualification ai povddes unquestionably means the 
units of soul. The Greek commentators are most careful to distinguish the 
soul-units from the corporeal points and reserve ai év ré oapati (or ai c@partxal) 
povades xal oreypai for the latter only: Them. 31, 30sqq. H., 57, 24 sqq. Sp.; 
Simpl. 64, 23 sqq.; Philop. 169, 7 sqq.; Soph. 30, 22sqq. A. merely assumes 
that soul is in body. Soul now is an assemblage of unitary points, some movent, 
others moved. But body itself is an assemblage of points, Either the two sets 
of points are different or they are the same. (1) Suppose that they are different, 
i.e. that the soul-units are distinct from the points in the body, the points which 
body as extended in three dimensions presents, whether it be animate or inani- 
mate. Ifthe soul is in body, then the space its units occupy must at least partially 
coincide with that occupied by the points of body. Spatial coincidence of soul 
and body is inevitable. We shall have somewhere in the body a point which is 
not only a point of the body but also a unitary point of the soul. 

a22. w& t6 até, int. ror@ rais-év TO o@part, in the same space as the points 
of body, Philop. 169, 12 épappdcovary ai ras Yruyrs oreypal rats rou o@paros. Cf. 
409 b 3 zzfra and for the full phrase Mezapr. 998 a 14, 18. 

a23. Ka0éEer yap xdépav otiypis, int. éxdorn rov povddwy, each of the soul- 
units which we have agreed to treat as points having position in space. 
" a23 xalrov...25 Kal aird. There will be no limit to such spatial coincidence of 
soul-points without magnitude. There may be an infinity of them in any given 
point of the body. Philop. 169, 14 ef dé pia epappolea érépa y ris Wuxis rH Tov 
o@paros kal obdév wheio To €£ apdoiv, ri kwAver Kat wrelous TAS Wuxns oTLypas TI 
auTH ottypy Tov oa@paros éhappdou; pupia yap adtaipera cuvreOévra péyeBos ov 
wot. A. regarded this coincidence of distinct points as absurd: see 409 b 48qq. 
It is further probable, in view of 409 b 2, that Philoponus (170, 19—28) and 
Simplicius (64, 26—34) are right in surmising an absurd consequence to be 
implied, which follows from this, viz. the possibility on this theory that, all 
psychical activities being concentrated at a single point of the body, atall other 
points the body might be virtually inanimate. But, as Simplicius remarks (64, 
28), this consequence is not here developed. Cf 427a 5 réw@ dé cal apiOpo 
adtaiperov [int. rd xpivov]. 

a25. «at aird, int. ddiaiperd €orw. Possibly this follows from the conception 
of rdzros as laid down in Phys. Iv., cc. 1—5. Cf. Phys. 1V. 4.211 a 27—9. Each 
thing is equal in extent to the space it occupies. But axioms which hold for 
bodies in space can hardly be transferred to soul-units or points. Them. 
31, 34 H., 58,1 Sp. cat abra cuvribéueva Starperov od moet péyebos. According 
to Simplicius (64,-33) ré7ros means the single point of the body, as «at rdaas ras 
woxexas [int. orrypas] év pua eivat coparexp, qv Kowdrepoy Térrov éexddeoev as 
Sexrixny éxeivav. Philop. 170, 31 ef yap 6 rdéros Tay amreipwy ottypav tas Yuxns 
TO onpetoy EoTL TO TOU Weparos, TovTO bé adiaipetoy, Kal Ta Arreipa SynAOvért oOnpeia Ta 
éhappdécavra to onpei@ rov cdparos ddiaipera €otat’ ws yap av éxn 6 réros, ovTw 
Kal Ta év air@* Gore vy onpeiov eora 7 Yuxn, Kai xa@ Ev onpeiov Euryruxov ro 
C@pLa. 

a25 4 8’...27 ra odpara; ei O€ answers ef weva2t. We now take the other 
alternative. Suppose (2) that the points in the body are the same as the units 
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whose sum is the soul. On this view there are not two sets of points. Soul- 
units and points of body are identical. In the words of 409b 5, we deny érx 
Siahépwv tis apes éyyiverat Kat GAdos tis TSV Vrapyoveay €y TO apart 
oriypav. It follows that all bodies will be animate: the distinction between 
animate and inanimate disappears. 

a26. 6 Tov & TO CodpaT. oTtypdy dpibpds, i.e. wxAnOos, sum-total. Philop. 
171, 10 érravadapBdve. rov Adyow eis TS cadéorepov, Simpl. 64, 36 # xadALov pavat 
Tov dpiOpoy Tay év TO Cdpare oriypar eivae Thy Wuyny. 

a28. xaldrepo. Simpl. (65, 2) thinks another absurd consequence implied 
by the addition of these words. ov yap évepyeig adda duvdper év TO Oaart, etirep 
dpa, ai oreypat> Gretpor O€ ai Suvdpet. 016 obd€ dpiOpds 7d €& atrady wdnOos (wemepac- 
pévos yap was dpcOpos) rps Te kal rHv yuxyy Suvdwer moveiv GAN’ od« evepysia ev 
Tots epapuyxots. 

a 28 rn 88 qa&s...30 els ortypds; Death is the separation of the soul from the 
body, the ordinary view being taken for granted here as above (408 a 28). 

But the sum-total of the points in the body is inseparable from the body, 
unless, in defiance of geometry, points are asserted to be the elements (pépn) of 
which lines are composed and into which accordingly they may be resolved by 
separation. (If Xenocrates substituted dropos ypaypy for ortyp7, we may perhaps 
see from De Caelo Ill. 1, 299a 5—11 how he would have met this objection.) 
The truth is that points are merely limits (zépara) of lines, just as lines are the 
limits which bound surfaces and surfaces the limits which bound solid bodies. 
A. believes that these limits are inseparable from that of which they are limits: 
Phys. 1V. 4. 2124 30 dpa yap ra wemepacpévm ta wépara, Melaph. 1002 b 8-—11 
Gpotws Sé SyAov Gri exer Kal wepi ras oTeypas Kai ypaypas Kai ta éwireda* 6 yap 
abrés Adyos- dmavra yap épotws } wépata 7 Siapéres eioiv, Metaph. 1090b 5 «ici dé 
Teves of EX TOU Tépara eivat Kal €xyxara THY OTLypHY pev ypappns, TavTyy 8 éremédov, 
rouro 8€ rov orepeod, otovrae xré. Cf. Top. VI. 4. 141 b 19—22, Phys. VI. 1, esp. 
231a 24 advvaroy é& ddiapéray elvai Tt cuveyés, olov ypappny ex orvypav, elrep 
h ypappy pev cuvexés, 7) oteypy Sé adiatperoy (the proof goes on as far as 
231b 10 and holds for any péyeOos), De Caelo Il. 1, 299a 6 E€rera dprov 
Ort Tov avTrov Adyou éort orepea pev EF emimédwv ovykeicOa, érireda 8 ek 
ypappar, rauras & éx oreypay> ovta 8 éydvtwv ovK avdyky Td THs ypaupys pépos 
ypappyy eiva. wept b€ rovray éréoxerrat mpdrepov ev Tois wept KivyoEews Adyors, 
Gri ovK Eottv ddiaipera pnxn, where mpérepov probably refers to PAys. V1. 231 a 24, 
cited above. Xenocrates is also refuted PAys. I. 3, 187a I—10 {see Simpl. ad 
loc. especially pp. 138, 1osqq., 140, 6 sqq.), and apparently Afefaph. 1088 a 15, 
IogI a 14, b 35, probably also in some parts of Metaph. M., cc. 8 andg. Xenocrates 
as a Platonist affirmed the immortality of the soul. See Philop. 171, 16, 
Theodoret v. 23 [Diels, Doxogr. Gr. 392 t> 3], Olymp. za Phaed. p. 98, Finckh 
[ Doxogr. Gr. 539 n® 3]. 

It may be remarked in passing that, if A. has once succeeded in reducing the 
units (of which according to Xenocrates soul is constituted) to mathematical 
points, it follows on his own principles that they cannot be moved of themselves 
xa’ avra or independently. See PAys. Vi. 10, where there is an elaborate 
proof éri 76 dpepés ode évdéxerat xiveioOar Any ard cupBeBynkds. Cf. 241 a 6Sq. 
But it is highly improbable that either the substitution of points for units 
or the assumption that the number of the soul must be in space (409 a 6 sq.) 
would have passed unchallenged by Xenocrates. Cf. A.’s own admission that 
the ideas are not in space, P&ys. Ill. 4, 203.4 9 pydé ov eivar. 
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CHAPTER V. 


409 a31—b18. Summary of the objections to the view of Xenocrates. 
It implies a plurality of points present in one and the same point, just as the 
corporeal view of soul implies that two bodies occupy the same space [§ 1], and 
further, on this view as on that of Democritus, the soul causes motion in the 
body because it is itself in motion [§ 2]. Moreover the theory under criticism 
is futile, for it gives no insight into the characteristic attributes of soul, such as 
reason, sense-perception, pleasure and pain [§ 3]. 

409 a 3%. ovpBatve 82. The division of chapters is here unfortunate and 
needlessly interrupts the connexion of thought. 

a ZI. KaQdarep erropev, apparently in 408 b 33 sqq., where, however, it is not 
the difficulties arising out of the conception of motion, but those connected with 
the attribution of number to the soul that are said to be peculiar (ti:a). A. is 
not here presenting a fresh objection to the conception of a self-moving number, 
but summing up the results of his previous criticisms. He claims (1) that the 
same consequences follow from that conception as from the theory which 
regards soul as a body of fine particles. The particular consequence of this 
kind adduced below is that soul and body occupy the same space (b 2 eizep... 
4rvy7n). This will follow if the soul is a collection of points no less than if it 
is a collection of particles. Cf. 409 a 21 sqq. That the reference in xaddzep 
eizrouev is not solely to the opening sentence of the criticism (408 b 32—409 a 1) 
seems almost certain, for it was only upon subsequent analysis that the con- 
ception of number yielded this result, viz., that soul and the body would occupy 
the same space. Diogenes of Apollonia and Heraclitus seem the best repre- 
sentatives of of c@pud re Aerropepes THY Wuxny reOévtes (405 a ZI—29). 

a 32. odpd te Aerropepts. This quality was claimed by Diogenes for his 
element air (405 a 22), and may be presumed to belong to that of Heraclitus: 
cf. 405 a 27 dowpardatarov. The chief representative, however, of this view is 
Democritus. From 404b 30—405 a 13 it appears that this particular variety of 
opinion, viz. that the soul consists of a body of fine particles, might be adopted 
either by those who regarded soul as the moving principle (r6 xivyrixdv) or by 
those who considered it cognate with the elements, provided they made the 
elements corporeal. Democritus would come under both heads, a fact which 
bears upon the question of the genuineness of the words idtoy +6 drozov. 

a 32 Ty 8’...409 b I +ré Gromov. A. claims (2) that Xenocrates is involved in 
an absurdity all his own, though it finds a counterpart in Democritus,—pre- 
sumably one to which the supporters of the view that soul is a subtle corporeal 
element, as such, were not exposed. This absurd consequence is developed 
below (409 b 7—11, with which compare 409 a Io—18). Against Democritus 
the objection had previously been urged (406 b 15—25). With xweio@a supply 
ro (gov (cf. 4o9b 7). The proper correlative to domep...ruxjs is omitted ; 
it would have been ovras t26 rod apiOpov xivetcOat hava (see below 409 b 7 sq.) 
if this clause had taken the same form as the preceding, but it is replaced, as 
the text stands, by {doy rd Gromoyv, to be taken as subject of cvpBaiver. Cf. 4o3a 
12 xaOdrep, m0/e. 

409 bI. iSiov rd &rorov. Torstrik, in an admirable note (p. 126), contends 
that these words are spurious because (1) the explanation of animal motion 
impugned was not peculiar to Xenocrates, but was shared by him with 
Democritus, (2) the words might easily have been interpolated, owing to the 
construction of the sentence having been misapprehended, an infinitive seeming 
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to be required after ry 8é. It is easy, Torstrik thinks, to supply this by under- 
standing Aéyew «xivetoda. Such an ellipse is very common both in Plato and 
A. in clauses where a comparison is instituted. The first objection may be met 
in a way: we may reply that Democritus did not say the animal was moved 
by the number, and so far the conception of Xenocrates was peculiar to himself. 
But it is a poor case which admits of no better defence than this. 

b2. é& wayrl 74 aicbavopéva odparr. These words mean “in every part of 
the sentient body,” not “in every sentient body.” The view is that sensibility 
is diffused all over the frame, and not lodged in any special part as the brain or 
the heart. 

b3. el cdpd rm, as assumed by almost all A.’s predecessors excepting Plato 
and his school: at any rate by of c@pd re Aerropepés thy Yruxny tibévres. 

b4. Tots 8’ dprOpdv A€yovow, int. ry Yuxnv. 

b5. modAds ortypds, int. dvaykcatoy efvac as shown 409 a 18—25. way 
copa, “all body,” i.e. everything which is corporeal: not to be taken as in wapri 
t@ alcGavopévm copart just above (409 b2). The inference was drawn above, 
409 a 25 sqq. Wuxry ev. See 409 a 27. ei pr} Staddépay ris apiOpos éyyi- 
verat, i.e. if the number which is the soul be not something other than the sum 
total of points in the body (ai €v ra oapar: ortypai, 409 a 25, 6), as A. goes on to 
explain xai @Aos...ortypav. For éeyyiverau=“supervenes,” cf. 408a 21 éyyivera 
Tow péAecey. 

b7. ovpBatve tre. The particle which, standing alone, is, according to 
Eucken, De Ar. Dic. Rat. p. 13, comparatively rare in De A., joins this new 
sentence to b2 etrrep yap...7 otuypev. ovpf8. is parallel to avayxatoyv (b 3). Cf. 
4IOb 7. 

b8. Kabdtrep kal Anpdxptrov airo Epapev Kiely, viz. 403 b 28 sqq., ie. “in 
his theory.” On this idiom see note on 405 a 26, owloryot. 

bo. rt ydp Siadépa odalpas Aye pixpds. See 409a 10Ssqq. The oxymoron 
in povddas peydAas is purposely grotesque (see zoze on 409a 2). If the dimen- 
sions of the constituents make no difference at all, by all means let us have 
‘large units” (=points) as well as small spheres. 

bIO dpdotépws ydp...Il TS KwwetoPar tatras, the round atoms of Democritus 
or units of Xenocrates: cf. 403 b 24—31, 404a 5—9. These words show 
clearly what the objection taken at the beginning of the chapter, 409 a 32 sq., 
really is. A. had criticised in 409 a 15 sq. the absence of a moving cause for 
the units of Xenocrates, which is exactly parallel to the complaint he makes 
against the Atomists. Jfefaph. 985 b 19 wept bé xivnoews, GOev 4 ras twdpye 
TOs OvGL, Kat ovTOL TapamANcios Tots GAAOs padipws adeioay. With ro kwetr Oar 
ravtas cf. 403b 29—31, 406b 20—2z2. 

bII. tots Sy cuprddtacw els 1d auto. Cf. 404 b 28 sqq. 

biz. oupBalve. Cf. zufr. 410b 4. Lad. Ar. 713b 38 inde (a concludendi 
necessitate) ovpSaive: usurpatur ubi factis ex aliqua hypothesi conclusionibus 
ipsa hypothesis refutatur. ita ovpSaivey usurpatur ubi concludendo aliorum 
philosophorum placita refutantur. Cf. Metaph. 989 a 22 and Bonitz ad loc. 

biI3 ov ydp povoy...14 cupBeByxds. Stich a theory affords no help in either 
of the two divisions of our task. Here the point seems to be: “A self-moving 
number can be no proper description of what soul is, of its essence, nor yet 
such a characteristic or property of soul as will contribute to a better definition 
of it.” Cf. again 402 b 16 sqq. 

b1I4. SHAov 8 a ts emyxeipryoaey. Cf. the phrase g@aveporaroy & ef tis dqo- 
d:ddvat weipadein in 408 a 3, where, as here, it is ra 7d0n Kai Ta Epya Tis Wuyi to 
which reference is made. 
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bi6. Aoywrpots, “ processes of reasoning.” In AoyiferOa: and its derivatives 
the chief element is that of calculation. The word Aoyapds is often used, like 
the English “ reflection,” to denote what is more precisely expressed by Sedvoua. 
Cf. ifr. 415 a 8, where Aoy:opds is explained by d:dvora. In Wetaph. 980b 28 
Aoyerpos is co-ordinated with réyyyn, as distinguished from éyrespia. 

b17. «wpérepov. It is more probable that the reference is still to 402 b 25-— 
403 a 2 than that it is either to 406a 26 sq. or 408 a 3 sqq. 

b18 &€ atrdéyv, int. rav Aeyopévov. The plural after b 15 éx rov Adyou 
Trourov need cause no surprise. This gives a satisfactory sense: it is not easy 
even to surmise these attributes of soul (Aoy:opovs etc.) from such a definition. 

big. tpiav & rpdérev...dpflovrar thy Woyny. Cf. zofe on 405b 11. Of the 
three modes, two only are given in this sentence. The third is introduced by 
Aelzrerar S€ (409 b 23). This is obviously the point where a new chapter should 
have begun. 

b 20 of 8 cépa...21 tov HrAov. Here it is quite plain that dowparerarov is 
another way of saying AewtTopepécraroy. The theories of soul which A. has in 
view make it identical with an dpy7 which strictly is not incorporeal at all. In 
some of these theories the other simple bodies or elements are derived from the 
adpxyy by atykptow only. See Metaph. 988 b 34 sqq. This mode of yéveais 
would apply to the air of Diogenes of Apollonia and to the fire of Heraclitus. 
The Atomists, however (cf. 405 a 11 sqq.), refused to admit any qualitative 
change in o&pa, but derived all varieties in concrete things from the different 
shape, order and position of the atoms: Them. 32, 34—37 H., 59, 23—26 Sp., 
Philop. 175, 5—19, Simpl. 66, 6—18. 

409 b 23—411 a7. The greater part of the chapter [§ 5—§ 16, 
409 b 23—-411 a 7] is devoted to a criticism of the third theory, which, starting 
with the functions of perception and knowledge, derives the soul from the 
elements. On this theory soul knows and perceives because it is compounded 
of the elements, and it is further assumed that like is known by hke. To this 
it is objected: (1) that the great majority of concrete things are not single 
elements but compounds [§ 5], and, even if the elements are present in the 
soul, this is not true of the particular compound or of the formula by which it is 
determined [§ 6]. (2) Further, applying the scheme of the categories to the 
term Being, what, we ask, are the elements from which the soul is derived? 
Are quantity and quality included, as well as substance? If they are not in the 
soul, how can the soul know them? If they are, the soul must itself be a 
quantity, quality and substance [§ 7]. (3) Again, if like knows like, it cannot, 
as Empedocles held, be unaffected by like [§ 8]. (4) On Empedocles’ theory 
the corporeal tissues composed of earth, like hair and sinews, should strictly 
have perception of their like, i.e. earthy objects, but this is contrary to fact [§ 9]. 
(5) Empedocles is bound to admit ignorance on a large scale, e.g. the sphere 
which he calls God cannot know Strife, for in it alone of all things strife is not 
present [§ ro]. (6) It is a consequence of Empedocles’ theory that soul should 
be found everywhere, for in all things there are present one or more of the 
elements, and therefore the knowledge and perception which the presence of 
the elements implies [§ 11]. (7) And yet since these elements are material 
elements, there is further need of a unifying cause, and this will be the main 
thing, such superior importance being however inconsistent with the priority 
which Empedocles ascribes to the elements [§ 12]. (8) The theory under 
examination, like that which attributes motion to the soul, fails to apply to all 
forms of soul. Just as plants and some animals are stationary, so plants are 
devoid of perception, and many animals of reason [§ 13]. (9) Again plants and 
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some animals do not respire, and so the Orphic theory that soul enters from 
the external universe in the act of respiration is untenable [§ 15]. (10) Nor is it 
necessary to compound the soul of all the elements: as the knowledge of 
contraries is one, it will be sufficient to take one only of a pair of opposite 
elements [§ 16]. 

b23 Aelwerar § émoxdparbar...24 atriy elvar. The criticism of these theories 
is accompanied by a fuller exposition, for the preceding notice (404 b 8-—27) 
merely established the fact that such views were held by Empedocles and Plato. 
was Méyerac means “in what sense the soul is said” to be “composed of,” or 
“derived from,” the elements. The phrase é« revos eiva:, which has many mean- 
ings, would bear either interpretation. See AMetaph. A.,c. 24; also 1044 b 24 sqq,., 
1092 a 23 Sqq. One main distinction is that sometimes the elements remain in 
the product or derivative (é« rivos os é€vumdpxovros), sometimes they do not (éx 
Tivos pay evumdpxovros). Thus by petéis a compound is generated quite distinct 
from its components. So Plato, Zim. 35 a, B: the compound soul is quite 
distinct from its elements, Same, Other, Being, just as Being is distinct from 
Same and Other. So, too, bone is a wholly different substance from the earth, 
water and fire, of which, according to Empedocles, it is compounded (410a 2 sqq.). 

b24. éyouvrr pev ydp, int. rHv Wouyyy é« Tdv oroyelor eivat. ty alo Odynrat 
Te TOV Svrwv Kal Exacrov yvoplf{y, int. 7 Wux7. Here again, as above 4o09b 8 
(Anpdxptrov atird éapev xivety), must be understood “according to the theory.” 
They put forward the theory, not, of course, in order that the soul may perceive 
reality, but in order that its perception of reality and knowledge may be 
explained. 

b25 cupPatvayv...26 +d Ady@, int. dv Aéyovow (or woodyra:), the theory which 
they put forward. 

b 26 ribevra: ydp...27 Ta mpaypara TiWdvTres. The assumption underlying all 
these views is that like knows like. See for Empedocles 404 b 13—15, for 
Plato 404 b 17, for Diogenes of Apollonia 405 a 23, for Heraclitus 405 a 27 sqq., 
and generally of all theories of this kind 405 b 13—-19. If the soul consists of 
the elements, it will be capable of knowing all things : Them. 33, 4 H., 60, 3 Sp. 
Sia ToUTO qrowovoL avr éx TOY aTotxyeiwy, oidpevot WavTa a’THY oUTwW Ta WpdaypaTa 
yuapiv, As A. puts it, they supposed that the assumption “like knows like” 
involved the identification of the soul with all the things which it knows. Cf. 
for wpdypara 404b 18, 25, 27. 

b28. otk tor 5% péva tratra. Grammatically ratra should refer to ra mpdy- 
para, which is impossible. It must be ra oroecyeta mentioned 409b 23, 24. 
éare is a verb of complete predication=exists. 

b29. ta é& tovTev=Ta €k Tv aTotxyeiwy, the things compounded of the 
elements. The argument is this: You have to account for the fact of the per- 
ception by soul of e.g. rocks, trees, animals, all of which, even if regarded as 
merely modifications of an assumed first principle or principles, are certainly, in 
their present state, dissimilar from it, and therefore, ex Ayfothest, from soul 
itself: Them. 33, 5 H., 60, 4 Sp. ef peév oty Ta orotyeta pova Av ra OvTa, Kaha@s’ 
yur d€ woddA@ mrcio Ta €x TS oroixelor. 

b30. torw=éféorw. The imperative is an emphatic concessive, “licet,” cf. 
Metaph. 1077 Dd I. 

b3I. otvodkov. The concrete whole is A.’s favourite term for a particular 
individual thing, e.g. Callias is such a whole, in which soul as form and body as 
matter are united. For the form of the word cf. cuvapgdrepoy. On the theory 
of Empedocles such concrete things are compounds of his four elements 
(410 a, I otivGera). 
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4Il0a I. ov ydp étracotv, non qualibet ratione, not if taken at random, in any 
casual way. ra oroixeia TtoiTev xacrov, int. €or’. By rovrwy are meant the 
compounds or derivatives. 

a2. GAO Adyo Twi Kal ovvééoe. The dative is causal, “in virtue of a 
definite ratio and arrangement,” i.e. it is because the elements are combined in 
certain proportions and arranged in a certain way that each concrete thing 
comes to be: Avetaph. 1042 b 25—-31. See also the second zrofe on 408 a 24. 
Cf. below 410a 8 and 407b 32 sq., 408a 6 sqq. with zofes. Inc. 4 Adyos ris 
peifews and ovvGeors are treated as exclusive rather than as complementary. 
In 408 a 18—23, the section which deals with Empedocles, Adyos (int. ris 
peifeos) only is mentioned. However, in 408a 24 peiéis apparently stands for 
both modes of combining, when the parts combine without alteration, as well as 
when their distinctive character is lost by their being fused or blended in the 
new whole. Here also, as bone is an example and xai explicative, cvydeors must 
include the latter mode as well as the former, cf. De Caelo 111. 2, 300 b 25—30. 

a3. *“EpreSoxAyjs. This passage, frag. 96 D [211-214 K], is quoted also by 
Simplicius zz Phys. 11. 2, p. 300, 21 sqq., who gives the further line “Appovins 
KdAAjoLW Gpnpdra berrecinbey and for evtorépvois of our text substitutes etrv«rocs. 
Reference is made in Metaph. 993a 17 sq. to the passage for the same purpose 
as here, viz. to show that the composition of bone is determined by the pro- 
portions subsisting between its constituent elements. 

a4. yodvoiow. Empedocles is apparently thinking of the hollows of the 
earth, where in geologic ages, as we should say, he must have imagined bones, 
like other tissues, to have been gradually formed when the reign of Strife was 
over. Cf. Simpl. 68, 8 ‘ydava’ dé cal mapa r@ wounrn (Hom. J/, XVIII. 470), €v 
ols 4 Tay peyvupévay yiverae Kpaous, ayyeta...d nat ‘edarepva’ as mraréa dia 76 
xeopyrixoy cadet, Philop. 177, 32—178, 1. 

a5. vijorues alyAns. These words have caused some perplexity. From 
Jrag. 6, 3 D [57 K] of Empedocles we gather that Nijores, like Zevs,”Hpa and 
Aid@vets, was a personification of one of the elements, viz. elemental water or 
moisture. It seems impossible that atyAns should, as M. Tannery supposed 
(Pour Phistotre de la sctence helléne, p. 333), be an adjective=atyAnécons: and 
though vyoridos might quite possibly be an adjective, it is more probably a 
substantive here as in the other passage. There is, however, no difficulty in 
taking it as genitive dependent on aiyAns, “brightness of water” is parallel 
to is dyéuoto. Simpl. and Philop. strangely understand two elements, air and 
water, to be meant, each contributing one eighth: Simpl. 68, 10 piyvuoe S€...év 
peev dépos év dé Udaros* & 8) dude ‘vjorw atyAnv’ mpocayopever, vagtiv pév Sia Td 
bypdov ard row vdew xal peiv, atyAnv b€ as Seahavy, Philop. 178, I—4. 

a7 ot Adyou...8 kal f civOerrs. Cf 410a 2. The combining proportions 
are as necessary to knowledge as the materials combined. In his own technical 
language A. would say that for knowledge the formal cause is as important as 
the material cause, since we know a thing only when we know its causes. Cf. 
Metaph. 983.4 24 sqq., 993a 15—22, De Part. An. 1. 1, 642 a 18—28. 

a8. -yvwpret ydp Exacrov, int. rav éy rH Wey crovyeiwy [this is the subject], 
Td Guowoy Td €v Tois mpdypacw [this is the object]. 

ag. ouOéy, int. yywpet. otfev is the subject. There will be nothing in 
the soul to cognise concrete things. el py Kal tat? évéora. That raira= 
bone and man is clear from what follows. The elements being supposed in the 
soul, the addition of of Adyot Kat 4 ovvGeots (410 a 8) is required to convert 
them into particular things. 

air. e& Weorw & rq Puxy Albos. Cf. 431 b 29. ‘Some such crude assump- 
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tion is at the basis of the earlier theories of perception. The pores of 
Empedocles are channels intended to facilitate the entrance of emanations, 
arroppoai, from the object perceived. So, too, Democritus explained all percep- 
tion by images (deixkeha=eidwda) given off by the object and conveyed through 
the body to the equally material soul. 

ai2. tov airdv 5 tpdroy, int. ¢ye. From instances of concrete things 
(ovciat) A. passes to qualities, or instances of ra xa@dAov. He might have gone 
on to quantities, relations and the other appendages of substance. 

aI3. tre 8 rodAaxas Acyopévov tot dvTos. It was conceded at 409 b 29 that 
the soul knows é&€ dy dori ra mpdypara. But do such elements exist? and what 
are they? The distinction of the categories is ultimate for A., and there can be 
no principles or elements common to them all. 

aI4. onpatver yap, int. rd dv. Cf. ALetaph. 1017 a 7, 22—24. See note on 
402 a 23 TOV yevey. 

als. wérepoy & dardvrev torat 4 puxn 7 ot; Are we to say that the soul is 
composed of, or derived from, all of these or not? 

a6. GAN ov Soxet Kowa sdvrev elyat orotxeta. This is A.’s own conviction, 
frequently expressed. Cf. ALefaph. 992 b 18—993 a 10, 1070a 31—biIo, 1088 a 
22—34. Similarly, there are no common principles from which all truth can be 
deduced, Azal. Post. 1. 32, 88a 36 GX’ obdSé rv Kowdv adpxdy oidv 7 etvai revas, 
e& Sv dravra SeryOnoerat. 

alz7. ap’ ovv doa ray oto, int. oToryeid dortv. Vahlen, Bezirdge iv. 419, 
De arte poetica’, p. 271, explains differently, He compares doa rév ovaotev with 
his own readings of foez. 1461a 27 dca rev Kexpapévay=all mixed drinks, 
and Ahef. Ul. 3, 1386 .a 5 doa re yap tay AvarnpSv Kai ddvrynper. For the 
partitive genitive used predicatively see mofe on 4o2za 1. dnd. Ar. 149b 
2 sqq. cites Pol. 1339 a 18 ravra yap Ka@ aird ovre THY orovdaiwy, GAX’ Wdéa. 
I know no example introduced by dca, for those which Vahlen (Iv. 419, cf. 
Bettraége il. 271) supposed that he could adduce, viz. Rée?. 11. 8, 1386a 5, Poet. 
25, 1461 a 27 quoted above, are elusive, as they rest upon his own emendation 
or manipulation of the text, in which subsequent editors decline to follow him. 
& rotrav povov, int. ora: 7 Wuxn: or, as Them. (33, 31 H., 61, 9 Sp.) puts it more 
briefly, éx pdvns ris odcias (int. 7 Yuyn éore). The first category, substance, is 
contrasted with all the rest. Let us suppose, then, that the elements in the soul 
are the elements of substances only. To this the reply is that the soul will in 
that case know substance but will not know any of the other categories. TOS 
ovy yuodoKe, int. 7 Yvx7. It will be impossible for the soul, which has in it the 
elements of substance only, to know the other categories. 

aI8 i dijcovew...19 cuverrdvar. To escape from the last conclusion the 
advocates of the theory must admit that the elements of which the soul is com- 
posed include the elements of the other categories besides those of substance. 

a20. tora. dpa moody Kal rovdv Kal ovela, int. 7 yux7. Then these elements 
of which the soul consists will include quantity, quality and substance ; pre- 
sumably also, although A. does not say so, id:ac dpyai of the other categories. 

a 20 GAN dSivarov...21 pi trocév. If the elements of soul are elements of 
quantity, the soul of which they are the elements will be quantity, not substance. 
The refutation is so elliptical that the final steps are uncertain. It may be left for 
us to infer similarly that soul is quality and not quantity or substance, and again 
that it is substance and not quality or quantity, it being impossible to reconcile 
these inferences. Belger, by transposition, made the final step the preceding 
sentence, hence the soul will be [at the same time] quantity, quality and sub- 
stance. A. of course holds the soul to be otcia. He might fairly argue that 

19—2 
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those who made it ovvderov é€k tav orocxyeitwy held the same. Cf. ALelaph. 
1029 a 15 Sq. TO yap moody ovK ovcia® GAAA pGAAOY G Umdpxe. TaiTa mpHTe, 
Exelvyd €griv 7 ovcia. 

a2z. rots 8f A€youvoty && mavrev, int. ray ororyel@y eivat THY Wuyny. 

a 23. +d hdvar pev dradés elvar rd Sporov tre rot cpotov. yey is displaced, for 
aig@aver@a dé is also dependent upon g@davar: Jud. Ar. 454a 20 péy interdum 
non ei additur vocabulo, in quo vis oppositionis cernitur. The physical doctrine 
that like cannot act upon like (cf. 416 a 32) is mentioned De Gen. et Corr. 1. 7, 
323 b1 epi b€ rot mwovely Kal mdoyew exréov éeEns. mwapekndapev Sé wapa 
Tay wporepov vrevavrious adAnAots Adyous. of pev yap mrEioToL TOUTS ye Gpovon- 
TiK@s A€yovoty, @s TO péev Guoltov bmd Tov époiov wav amaGés eote Sia TO pNdev 
padAov mowrexov } waOnrixdy etvas Garepov Oarépov...ra 8 avdpowa kat ra diddopa 
mow kal mdoxetv eis GAAndka wépucev. This was the opinion of Empedocles, 
who made his four elements qualitatively different and (unlike A.’s four amrda@ 
gopara) immutable. The opposite view, viz. that like acts upon like, was held 
by the Atomists, who recognised no qualitative distinctions in matter, i.e. in the 
atoms, 76. 323b 10—15 Anpoxpitos b€ mapa Tovs aAdovs idiws EreEe pdvos xré. 
Though Theophr. De Senstbus § 49 (Doxogr. Gr. 513, 10—15) professes to 
doubt whether they explained sensation rots €vavriots 7 Tois dpoiots, the latter 
assumption is the true one, and is confirmed by Theophr. himself, § 50, where in 
an abstract of the theory of vision according to Democritus he reports him as 
saying: ra yap 6udgvaAa padiotra Exacrov yvwpifev. In fact, both Democritus 
and Anaxagoras (405 b 14, 19), though taking opposite sides, were consistent in 
applying their theory of physical change to the particular case of perception : 
the former said like acts upon like and like is known by like; the latter said 
that which acts is unlike that which is acted upon, and that which is known is 
unlike that which knows. Empedocles, like all the rest, is open to the charge 
of inconsistency. The two conflicting views reappear in the discussion of 
nutrition, 416a 29—b9. 

a24. aicOdverOar. For perception it is enough to refer to 404 b 13 yain pev 
yap ‘yatav d6memaper KreE, ywookey, int. rév ywookovra, For knowledge the 
instrument, T@ duoiea, is probably the soul. Cf. above 409 b 26 with zode. 

a25 7o 8 atoOdverOar...26 kal ywaokev. Here, and in the similar passages 
424a 1, 4274 20, 429a 14, the question arises whether the indefinite r: is in 
agreement with the infinitive taken as a noun, or is the accusative governed by 
wdoxev. The former construction is preferred by some editors in Z¢A. /Vic. 
II42a 31 7d yap BovreveoOa Cnreiv we eoriv. But the evidence of 424b 16, 17 
seems to me decisive in favour of the alternative view, at least here and in 
424a 1: cf. also go8b 23. The difference of construction hardly affects the 
meaning, ‘‘ to suffer something” being obviously “a mode of suffering.” The 
common view was that in sensation the percipient is passive. A. starts from 
this in his own discussion (I!., c. 5). There is little evidence as to the opinion 
of Empedocles about knowledge, but he doubtless assimilated it to sense-per- 
ception : see Theophr. De Sensibus $§ 10, 11 [Doxogr. Gr. 502, 7 sqq.]. 

a 28. ds rots gewparikots ororxelors Exacta yvoplferar. Empedocles makes 
the corporeal elements present in living things the instruments of cognition 
(in the verses cited 404 b 13—-15). Cf. 427a 26—29. - 

a 29. Kal wpds TO Sporov, an amplification or correction of rois cw@parcKois 
orouxetos = “ with reference to its like,” “by the standard of likeness.” Torstrik 
(p. 128) thinks the words corrupt. Non advocanda sunt quae 416 b Io leguntur 
Sore xa 7 rpody mpos euyrvyov €or: alia enim eius loci ratio. Revocavi igitur 
in quo universus locus versatur cal r@ époim rd Guowov: (cf. etiam b I dore ovde 
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Tay époiwy). He cites Philop. 180, 20, 26, Sophonias 34, 5 as favouring his view. 
This conjecture gives a satisfactory sense. Attempts have been made to connect 
the words with paprupet. Some consider wpés adverbial, but this is not probable, 
as in such cases ére 1s joined with wpéds: cf. 407 b 3, Zog. IX. 4, 1664 35. Even 
then «ai after the genitive absolute presents an insuperable difficulty. If we 
shrink from adopting Torstrik’s restoration (for Philoponus and Sophonias may 
after all be paraphrasing our present text when they write éxaora yrwpiferat cai 
T@ spoim [Philop. td rod dépuoiov] 76 Sporoyv), then it seems worth considering 
whether mpds 76 Gpocov cannot be taken adverbially like e.g. rpés 76 BéATioror, 

a2g. papruped Td viv Aexbév. Haec esse corrupta facile apparet. Lacuna 
infuit, quam male suppleverunt additis paprupet ro viv AeyGéy, quasi praecederet 
gwoAhas & aropias éyew To éyetv, non eyovros rod Aéyeey (Torstrik), It is at 
least questionable whether the genitive absolute might not serve as well as the 
infinitive on the analogy of a: 68° éydvrav ravS’ éricragOai oe ypn. Torstrik 
continues : Accedit quod nova prorsus ratio additur 30. doa ydp éorw xré., 
de qua nondum dictum est. Td AexyGéy vero non significare 7d AcexOnoopevoy, 
quamvis id velint interpretes graeci, nec licere ré AexOnodpevoy corrigere, id 
quod quidam faciunt libri scripti [T et corr. Uy], non est quod dicam. Probably, 
when he began the sentence, a27, A. intended to contrast the many difficulties 
already mentioned with some still greater one to come, but the sentence was 
left unfinished, because before he had reached this difficulty another minor 
difficulty occurred to him and he plunged a 30 sqq. into a digression from which 
he never emerged. As to viv, a modern reader cannot pretend to the same 
linguistic appreciation as the ancients. We find, De Part. An. 1. 1, 639 b 6, rd 
piv pnénodpevov, but with the aorist it would seem at least as obvious to explain 
voy =vdr 8&7, “what was just said” (cf. 432a 28), as to resort to the explanation 
of Philoponus 180, 23 7d yap viv Aexbév Gyo dvri rod rd AexOnodpevov, and 
Simplicius 70, 8 év 5é 17 AdEec Td paprupet St rd viv Acx Oey avTi Tov AexOnoopévou 
dmrobdexréov, as SnAot éripepdpevos 6 yap ovvSecpos airiohoyixds dv. Belger’s idea 
that what follows is paprupia and not argument is wholly unfounded. 

a 30. éorw...yjs, “consist of earth”: genitive of material. Cf. 405 a 10, 
435 a 25, bY, 3. dtrAds, i.e. “without admixture of other elements.” 

4IO bi. dor ovSt tay Spolev, int. aicGdverGa doxel. 

b2. «mwpooyKey, i.e. if Empedocles’ theory were true. Them. (34, 10 H., 62, 
1 sq. Sp.) paraphrases kairo: rpocnxe tev yotr époiwy TavTa aicOdver Oa. 

b4. wmdvra ydip Tada, int. ayvoncet. coupBatye. 8’ "HpreBSowret. See nose 
on 409b12. Cf. Metaph. 1000 b 3 sqq., where the same objection is raised to 
the theory of Empedocles. 

b5. trav Gedy, ie. rév cdatpov, Emp. frag. 17, 7 D [94 K], 27, 4 D [60 Kl}. 
When the work of the attractive force, @iAia, is completed, all things are united 
except Strife, the force of repulsion, which has been completely banished. Cf. 
Emp. frag. 35, 3 D [167 K]. 

b6. & goes closely with ray crotyeiwr. va St Gyyra mavra, int. yywpiter. 
ra Ovnra is the subject and zadyvra, if I mistake not, is accusative, Int. rd crosyeta. 
é mayrav yap tkacrov. Both the moving forces, Love and Strife, as well as the 
four elements, are thus represented as orotyeia of every living being. Cf. supra 
404b 13-15. With &kaoroy supply ray Ovnraév. It should be noted that inanimate 
objects are not included: things which have life are also subject to death (@vnra). 
Them. 34, 15 H., 62, 9 Sp. ra b€ (da cai Ovnra wdvra Te wdvrov peréyey dravra 
yvepe. We have no means of testing this statement. It may be A.’s own 
inference from the fact that, unless all the elements were present in animate 
beings, they would be deprived in part of cognition. As Torstrik remarked, all 
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that the argument requires is such a clause as this: ra d€ Ovnra wavra Kai rov 
vetxous peréyer. Cf. Metaph. 1000 a 28 daavra yap éx rovrov [int. rod velxous| 
TaAAd éori rAnv 6 Oeds. 

DQ. dyvaykatov ydp éorv ty re ywodonev. The subject is ray in the sense of 
every single thing, €xacrov ray dvrev. 

br. avrd, int. rad dyra. With this argument compare z7/ra 411 b § sqq. 

bx. Ay. This term is here used in A.’s own peculiar sense of “ material 
cause” which, since matter with him always implies its correlative, form, at once 
suggests another and higher cause (xupidrarov...xpeirrov). 

b 12. ékxeivo ré cvvéxov, i.e. that other unifying cause, rd évovoioty, just 
mentioned as needing to be determined. Cf. 41646, where it is objected to 
Empedocles that, in his mechanical explanation of the growth of plants, he has 
neglected to provide any unifying principle, 76 svvéyor. 

b13. d&pxov. This reflects xcupidrarov. The principle of which we are in 
search may be said to control or govern the material elements. Cf. Pol. 1254.a 34 
ro 8€ (gov mpa&rov cuvéotnKer ex Wux7s Kat odparos, dv Tb pév Apxov eari Hucet 7d 
5° dpydpevoy. 

bI4. Tov vod, int. efvai te kpeirrov cat dpyov. This is said from the stand- 
point of A., who distinguishes between yYux7 and voids, unlike some of his 
predecessors. Cf. 404 a 27 sq. 

br5. ta S& ororxetd hact mpata rdv évrev evar, whereas they, i.e. Empe- 
docles and philosophers like him, ignore the superior claims of mind and give 
the priority to their elements. For Empedocles these orotyeta are the four 
material elements and the two moving causes, Love and Strife. As elements 
of ali that exists, they are elements of vots. Them. 34, 23 H., 62, 19 Sp. of 8 
ovK aicyvvovrat Kai TOU VOU Ta OTOLYEla TroLOUYTES OTOLXELA. 

b 16 wdvres 8t...412 a 2 tredynddéras. A. now objects that not only Empe- 
docles and philosophers like him, but also those who like Democritus explain 
soul as the moving principle, and even the authors of the Orphic cosmogony, 
have had a wholly inadequate and imperfect conception of soul through con- 
fining their attention to animals, indeed to certain species of animals, while 
ignoring other animals and plants altogether. From his own more advanced 
position as a naturalist, who has completed a survey of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, he is dissatisfied with the hasty generalisations of his predecessors 
on the vital principle. The objection was foreshadowed 402 b 3 sqq. Here, 
however, A. points to particular species of soul, the soul of the plant and of the 
stationary animal, which the definitions of the soul as cognitive or as a motive 
principle do not satisfy. 

b 17. é& rév orotxewv, int. eivat. of ro KiyTiKérarov, Int. THY Wuxny 
A€yovres eivas. 

b 19. ¢alverar yap clvar. Jud. Ar. 808 b 46 haud raro gaiverOa c inf 
perinde ac cum part significat ‘apparere, apertum esse.’ Cf. 410 b 22 sq, 
411 b 19. Bonitz cites 414 a 24 (which is not so clear a case), Zrh. Nic. 
1165 a 18, 1123 b 22. . 

b 19 péviepa...20 kata térov. These stationary animals recur 413b2 sq., 415a 
6 sq., 432 b 19 sqq., 434 b 2, 4. Those with which A. was acquainted lived in the 
water, e.g. dorpaxddeppa and the deadndy or sea-nettle: AHzst. Am. 1. 1, 487b 
6—8, VIII. 1, 588 b 7—17, IX. 37, 621 b2—5, De Part. An. Iv. 5, 681 b 34 sq,, 
IV. 7, 683 b 4—I1I. 

b 20. ratrny pdévyv rov Kivtoewv Kivety 1} uxt] TO fdov. Taurgvy=rnyv Kara 
rérov, mopeurixny (432 b 13, 14). The verb here takes a cognate accusative 
of the motion imparted as well as an accusative of the thing moved. Cf. 
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406 a 31, ole, 432a 17. The argument is well put by Them. 34, 29—35, 2 H., 
62, 29—63, 12 Sp. If, he says, the soul is 76 xevnrexdv, and yet some animals are 
devoid of locomotion, either they must be pronounced a&y-vya or we must enquire 
why they cannot change their place, though they grow, are nourished, and have 
sensation. Them. continues 34, 34 H., 63, 6 Sp. xairot ravras pév tas Kwnoecs, 
A€ywo bé€ rv avénow xai tiv alobnow, ei cai kivetras os Epirvya, GAN ovy Ud porns 
rns Wuxns, GAdka cuvairia yiveras airois kai ra eEwOev, tou péev rpéherOa ra 
rpéovra, tov dé aicbaver Oat ra aicOnra* rns 5é xara TOrov Kivnoews 4 YruxT 
pddsota kupia eivas Soxet. Trend. (p. 236) thought that Them. read pévy, 
arguing no doubt from tm6 povns ras Yuyyjs, but Them.’s antithests between 
TavTas pév Tas Kiwyoes and ris b€ card téroy is really quite as strong evidence 
for his having read pévynv. Nor can it be conceded to Trend. that pévn suits the 
context any better than pdvyy: cf. PAys. VII. 9, 265 b 34—266 a 5, cited above, 
p- 211. 

b2I spolws $%...22 rorotory, int. od wepi waons Aéyovor Yruyjs: in other words, 
as Them. (35, 4 H., 63, 15 Sp.) puts it, dueAoton tHs Hurixjs, they overlook the 
vegetative soul which is the only principle of life in plants. Having illustrated 
his point as regards those who define soul as “the moving principle,” A. now 
returns to prove it of those who define soul as “the cognitive principle,” and 
therefore derive it from the elements of things. 

b 23. td ve puta {yv. On the soul of plants v. z7/va 411 b 27 sqq., 413 a 
25—31, b 7 sq., 16, 4144 32 Sq., 4244 32 Sqq., 434 a 25—30. 

b 24. S8tdvouv odk fav. Cf. 415 a 7—I11, 427b13sq. In 404d 5 5q. it is 
6 xara ppdévnow eyopevos vovs which is said to be frequently absent. 

b24. i 8é tis kal ratra rapaxwpiyoee. The verb is rare. Them. and Simpl. 
explain it by cvyxwpeiv. Tatra may refer to what precedes or to what follows ; 
in either case the effect of the concession must be expressed in b 25 xai Gein... 
26 aicOnrixdy, i.e. if we make intellect one part of the soul and sensation 
another. What exactly is the view thus obtained? Trend.: Quis sit, 
qui omni animae mentem tanquam partem tribuit, non facile est definire. 
Them., after supplying “Avafaydpa with ovyyopnoeev, decides for Empedocles 
(35, 11 H., 63, 25 Sp.): otrew ydp dy Sdferey trodapBdvew cai 6 ovTw éyor ‘7dn 
yap wor é€ye yerduny xotpn Te Kdpos re | Oayvos 7 oiwves Te, Emp. /*% 117 sq. D 
[380 sq. KJ. Simpl. (72, 2sq.) also alludes to Empedocles and the Pythagoreans 
as investing irrational things with rational souls. It is just conceivable that 
mapayopev=*not insist upon,” i.e. cease to press these cases, and ratra would 
then be the cases of plants which live and of those animals which have not 
dudvoia. 

b 25 tov voty...26 7d alofyrixédy: Them. 35, 10 H., 63, 22 Sp. rév vody 
évuTrapyxew drdon Wuy7...cat macay eivae ruyny é€x racév tov duvdpewv, Simpl. 
72, 4—6. This kind of soul with (1) a rational, (2) a sensitive (acc. to Simpl. 
also a locomotive) faculty would be found, on this view, in every living thing. 

b 26. xaQddov zepl rdons. Pleonasm: cf. 424a 17, ALetaph. 1037 a 22 xadcAov 
wept mavros [rov ri Av eva] eipnrat, Phys. Vill. 8, 264a 21 xabddov padrov rept 
adons Kwhoews, 265 a 8 caddAou wept wdans Kivycews. 

b 27. ov8t rep oAns ovSepids. Because, as will be shown in II., c. 3, the various 
faculties or forms of soul are not independent, the higher always presupposing 
the lower. If the view impugned be that described in ofe on b 25, it obviously 
omits A.’s Opemrixdy, and consequently, in his view, fails properly to explain 
atoOnrixéy and vols. 

b 28. é rots “Opdixots rreot kadoupdvois. This expression conveys a doubt 
as to the authenticity of the poem. Cf. De Gen. An. U. 1, 734a 19, Cic. de Nat. 
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Deor. t. § 107 Orpheum poetam docet Aristoteles nunquam fuisse, Bernays, Dze 
Dial. d. Arist. p. 96. So Iamblichus, following A., ap. Stob. Zcl. Phys. 1. 366, 
17 sqq. W., 868 H. Cf. Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 348 sq., and on the Orphic 
literature generally see O. Kern, De Orpbhet Epimenidis Pherecydis Theogonis 
guaesti. critz., Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, E.T., Book L., cc. Il, p. 80 sqq., V., 
p- 123 sqq-, P- 537 Sqq-, 545 Sqq. 

b 29. & rod Sdov, i.e. the universe. Cf. 22/ra 411a7. elovtvat avarveovTwv. 
Them. (35, 18 H., 64, 5 Sp.) takes this to mean “at birth”: gyct yap ris yuyxrs 
peradapBdvew ra (Ga wapa thy mpatyyv avarvonvy. But the more natural meaning 
would seem to be “every time they breathe.” 

4IIZa. elaep pr wavra dvatvéovew. A. believed that fishes do not breathe. 
He was not aware of the true function of their gills. Cf. 420 b 9—13. 

a2 ed re Set...3 dmdvrev: a fresh argument directed solely against those who 
derived the soul from the elements. 

a3. Odrepov pépos rijs gvayrudceas. Here évarvriwois signifies “a contrariety,” 
i.e. a pair of contraries. Cf. 405 b 23, zofe. Also Metaph. 1004 b 26—1005 a 8. 
Most of A.’s predecessors assumed contraries as their principles. See AMfefaph. 
1004 b 29 cited ad 4o5 b 23: also 1075 a 27—30. 

a4. éaurd re kpivew Kal rd dyrixe(wevovy. This follows from A.’s well-known 
principle, which is also Platonic, that the knowledge of contraries is one and 
the same. Cf. 427 b 5, zofe. He who knows hot (sometimes assumed as an 
element) will know the negation of hot, i.e, A. would argue, its contrary, cold: 
but, unless the two contraries are related as é&:s and orépnots (Mezaph. 1004 b 26 
ére Tov €vavytiov 7 érépa ovatotyia orépnors), which is not always the case, this 
argument is fallacious, as Simpl. points out (72, 24—73, 1). See MMetaph. 
1055 b 14 sqq. By the carpenters rule we shall only know what Is circular 
as not straight, exactly as we should know what is straight to be non-circular 
if we applied to it a circular rule. <A. uses xpivew for the strictly cognitive 
function both of perception and thought. See 424a 5, 426b 10, 428a 3. This 
function is the link which connects sense with thought: 427 a 18 voeiv xai 
kpivey xa aicGaverOa. The result in either case is a judgment or proposition 
which may be true or false, 428a 3 sq., 430a 27 Sqq., 4324 II sq. 

a6. dKavey. Cf. R#ef 1. 1, 1354a 26, Metaph. 998 a 3, BZA. Nic. th13a 33, 
1137 b 30 sq. 

411 a 7--26. To the kindred theory that soul is intermingled with the 
whole universe it may be objected (1) that the elements themselves (no less than 
their compounds) will then become living beings, especially as the soul in ele- 
mental air or fire is assumed to be purer than that present in animals [§§ 17—20]. 
Also (2) the ground for assuming that the elements at large are animated like 
the parts of them which go to constitute particular things is the principle that 
the whole is homogeneous with its parts. But from this principle it must follow 
that the parts of universal soul found in particular things are also homogeneous 
inter sé, which is not the case. If it be admitted that air is everywhere uniform 
and soul is not, it will follow that, though part of the soul may be derived from 
the atmosphere, part of it is not, which is contrary to this theory. Either, then, 
soul is everywhere of the same nature, or it must be admitted that it is not 
uniformly present in every sort of thing [§ 21]. 

a7 «al éy 73 Sw 8é...23 Trot mavrés. Here A. makes a transition to a some- 
what different view. Empedocles had said that soul knows, because it is 
compounded of the same elements as the things which it knows. A. has 
argued above that, if this were so, all things would be animate, a reductio ad 
absurdum, as he thinks. The opinion that soul was everywhere diffused had, 
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however, found supporters, and accordingly he proceeds to examine it. In 
Prof. Bywater’s view the whole passage now commencing as far as 4I1 a 23 
(§§ 17—21) is connected with 410 b 27—-411 a 2 (§ 15), the intervening section 
411 a 2—7 interrupting the context. On this ground he would alter d€ to 67 
(Journal of Philology, XVU. pp. 53, 54). 

a8. S8ey tows kal Gadrrs. Illud icws...aliquid dubitationis relinquit. So 
Trend. Later writers are more explicit. Aetius P/ac. 1. 7,11 (Doxogr. Gr. 301) 
vouv Tov xégpou Tov Gedy, rd Sé wav Eurpvyor Gua cat Saipdver wrAjpes* Sujpxecy Ge Kat 
did Tov aroryetmdovs vypot Sivapw Oeiav xivyrixny avrod, Diog. Laert. I. 27 rév 
Kkdopoy (int. tzreornoaro) épyrvyov Kai Sadvev rAnpn. The apophthegm itself was 
well known: Plato, Laws X. 899 B éc@ Gotis Tatra GporoySv tropevet py Oe@v 
eivat wAnpn mavra; Cicero, or his authority, gives it a religious turn, De Legg. 
Ir. rr § 26 “Thales...homines (dicit) existimare oportere omnia, quae cerne- 
rent, deorum esse plena; fore enim omnis castiores, veluti cum in fanis essent 
maxime religiosis.” 

a9. Wptv td aépt. From this we learn how A. himself interprets the theory 
that soul is intermingled in the universe. He regards it as meaning that soul 
is present in all the elements, wherever found ; while he would probably have 
agreed with Plato (PAzlebus 29 B sqq.) in thinking that these elements are 
found in the universe (év r@ mwavri) in a purer and more potent form than in 
human organisms (zap 7jpiv). Whether this would have been admitted by the 
supporters of the theory under examination we cannot tell; but from A.’s 
language in the next sentence (ésrs(nrnoee yap dy ris) it seems highly probable 
that they did admit it. 

alo. é 8 rots pexrois, those compounds of elements which form the bodies 
of animals. In 435 a 11—b 3 A. will prove on teleological grounds that no 
animate body can be constituted out of one or more drA@ oodpara; the con- 
stituents must be pecxrd. Such is the constitution of the duosopepy or tissues: 
De Part. An. Ul.,c 1. Cf. De Gen. et Corr. i. 10, 328 a 4 efrep xai tore oGpa 
oMpart pixtov dpowopepés, 2b. a 10, Meteor. IV. 8, 384 b 30, 26. IV. 12, 389 b 26 
ék pev yap Tdy orotxeiwy ra épowopepy. Seesupra p. 264 and odes on 408 a 11,17. 

a3 ovpBatve. Torstrik pomted out that 411 a Il émrifnrycese...13 adava- 
Twrépa is a parenthesis; (p. 131) ita enim facilius intelligetur quae sequantur 
non ut haec refellantur adiungi sed ut redarguatur principalis adversariorum 
propositio 7 €v ra GA@ tHy Yuxny pepixear. 

a4. dpdorépws. Whichever alternative they choose leads to an absurdity. 
It is equally absurd to call fire or air an animal and to deny the title animal to 
that which has soul in it. It should be noted that, although the presence of soul 
does not, according to A., necessarily imply a (@or (see e.g. 410 b 22 sq.), but 
only ¢@y ri, yet the presence of a soul that is BeAriov...xat dBavarwrépa would 
imply this. — 

ars. wapadoyerépwy. Philop., like Them.,in place of this word reads zapaBoho- 
tépov, which he explains thus: 189, 11 mrapaBoAadrepos 6 Aoyos, rovréort ToApnpes 
Kal é2rixivdvvos. 

a6. strodaBety 8 éolkacw. They seem to have arrived at the opinion that 
the elemental bodies (411 a II év rovros=éy GAs Tots drAdots capac, Them. 
36, 4 H., 65, 12 Sp. fire and air being examples) contained soul, from observing 
that each of them is homogeneous, the fraction of each element found in our 
bodies not being different in kind or quality from the same element outside of 
us. Compare again Plato PAz/. 29 A—30 B. 

aI8 or dvayxatov atrots. They are bound in consistency to extend this 
principle, that the whole is homogeneous with its parts, to the case of soul. 
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aS. dpoaSA rots poplos. Cf. zzfra a 23 dpotomepi. 

alQ ei rd drokapBdvecbal 11...20 ylverat. aroA. is passive. Some portion of 
a given element is detached from the surrounding universe (cf. supra 404 a Io) 
and enclosed in the organism, e.g. air during respiration: Them. 36, 7 H., 
65, 15 Sp. déorep yap ra pdpia Tév dvAGv cwopdrav évatrrokapPavopeva tois Caos 
ovvOera atta éx mavrwyv rote, ovr Kal Td popia TAS Exdorou TOY oToLyelwv wuy7s 
épyuya aura amepyd¢erat. 

a2o el 8’ 6 pév dijp...2I avopovopepyjs. This does not mean, as Them. (36, 9— 
12 H., 65, 19—23 Sp.) supposes, that while there is no difference of kind between 
elemental air as a whole and that part of it which goes to constitute the body 
of an animal, there is a difference of kind between the soul which animates the 
whole element and the soul of the animal, viz. that the former is superior to the 
latter. The use of a different word dvoporopepjs suggests another meaning. 
Soul is made up of unlike parts or faculties (nutritive, sensitive, etc.) not always 
found in combination. Propositionem quae in refutatione efficienda minor est 
tanquam ab omnibus concessam ne ponit quidem, animam nimirum humanam 
differre ab anima ceterorum animalium, a plantae anima utramque....Anima, 
ait, quae inest corporibus viventibus non est dpotouepns: at debebat esse ut 
aliquam vim haberet adversariorum argumentum quod legimus 16—17 (Torstrik, 
p. 132). 

a2I +o péy te avris...22 1d  otx trdpfa, int. ro dépr. AvTns=rys Wuxi. 
Whether we do or do not follow Torstrik in considering trdp&e dSyrov dre an 
intrusion from the margin, in any case the main stress rests on the second 
of the coordinated and contrasted clauses. The argument seems to be as 
follows. If the air is dyuoedns, homogeneous, uniform, then whatever form 
of soul is contained in one part of the air must be contained in all parts of the 
air. Again, since it is by a part of the surrounding air being separated from 
the rest and enclosed in animals that they become endowed with soul, the soul 
in animals should be uniform also, in which case it could be only the lowest 
type found in animals. But, as a matter of fact, higher animals possess in 
addition to the lowest form higher forms, e.g. man has the rational soul (410 b 16— 
24). These higher types of soul cannot, as above shown, be present in the air. 
Therefore, if the soul is to be present uniformly in the air, it must itself be 
homogeneous: and, if it is not homogeneous, it cannot be present uniformly 
in the air. 

a23. tov wavrés. Cf. 411 a7 €v rm GAq@. Them. (36, 20 H., 66, 4 Sp.) and 
Simpl. (76, 6 sq.) understood rot wavrds, like ¢v r@ 6A@, of the universe. Philop. 
(192, 10—12) mentions this interpretation, as well as that which understands dépos 
with rot mwavrés, without deciding between them. Trend., however, favours 
the latter: de singulis elementis et de aére maxime dictum est. As in this 
particular point, so generally in discussing 411 a 7—23, the Greek commentators 
are influenced by their personal philosophical predilections. Thus Simpl. 
(74, 27 sqq.) ascribes to the elements a diviner life and a higher degree of 
immortality than to men, and repudiates altogether the notion that they are 
without soul. On the other side cf. Philop. 192, 2—9. Them. again (e.g. 36, 
12 H., 65, 22 Sp.) regards the assumption that soul is dvoporopepns (or at least ody 
époedys) as based upon the belief that there is a better and more immortal soul 
in the elements than that which animates réa (oa (cf. 411 a 11, 13) He de- 
clines to credit A. with this belief, which he does not hold himself. 

a 24 havepdy ovv...26 A€yerar. This sentence dismisses the two main views 
of soul previously maintained ; cf. 403 b 27 sqq. The view that it 1s composed 
of the elements has occupied us in this chapter, 409 b 23—41I a 23; the view 
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that it is moved was examined 405 b 31—407 b 11 and 408 b 30—409 b 18. 
The remainder of this chapter discusses questions relating to the unity or 
divisibility of the soul, cf. 402 b 1, 9 sqq. 

411 a26G—b 3O. The dismissal of these theories suggests the further 
enquiry whether the various functions of soul, perception, opinion, desire, etc. 
belong to the whole soul or are to be severally assigned to parts of the soul. 
The question may even be raised of life itself. Does it reside in one or more or 
all parts of the soul, or is it due to some other cause? [§ 23]. Of those who 
make the soul divisible we enquire ‘‘On what does the unity of the soul depend?” 
If there is a principle of unity, a soul of the soul, we go on to enquire whether it 
also has parts? Then what holds ¢es together? and so on ad éxfinitem [§ 24]. 
Again, if soul as a whole keeps the body together, what share in this process 
must be assigned to the several parts of the soul, e.g. to the intellect [§ 25]? 
Experiment shows that plants and the lower orders of animals continue to live 
for some time after they have been divided ; hence we may infer that the vital 
principle in the two segments is of the same nature; there is no reason to 
assume division into parts [§ 26]. This vital principle will be the vegetative 
soul of plants, and the sentient and locomotive faculty of worms [§ 27]. 

a26. dre 8 4d yivdoKev tris Prouxijs éerl. The question which in 4II a 30 
follows this long enumeration of functions of the soul is perhaps due to the 
suggestion 408 b 11 sqq. that not the soul itself but the man with his soul is the 
true subject of these functions, the tzokeipevov to which as épya cat mwaén they 
belong. The man is a avvodov, a compound of body and soul; so that the 
problem of the latter part of c. 1, 403 a 3—b 19, is closely akin to that which is 
about to be discussed. 

a28, Kal ods at dpe. Cf. 40347, mofe. From 433 222 5qq.- it appears 
that BotAnow is a species of dpeéis and is opposed to é¢wupia as rational to 
irrational desire. Cf. 432 b 6 ei S€ rpia 7 Yuyn, ev éExdor@m Eora Gpekts. 
414.b 2 Spe&is pev yap éewriOupia cat Gupds Kai BovAnois. Desire, which was to 
Butler a generic term, is nowadays ambiguous, sometimes used for the genus, 
dpe&ts, sometimes for the species, éx:fvpia, which has pleasure or pleasurable 
sensation for its object (Butlers “appetite”). 

a29. yverac St. This is still part of the protasis, which extends to a 30 
@éicrs. It is permissible, in translating such a long preamble, to drop the causal 
conjunction, which is replaced by “hence” or “therefore” where the apodosis 
begins. Cf. Rhet. Ul. 18, 1391 b 8sqq. with Cope’s note; Bonitz, Arzsfot. 
Studien, il., Il. p. 3 qq. tro ris Puxis. yiverOar=“to come about” and 
timrdpyew =“to be attributed to” often serve as passives of verbs of causation 
with tro and da. Cf. 408 b 7, moze, 417b 17. Cf. Eucken, Ueber die Pracpo- 
sittonen, p. 73, Metaph. 1033 b8, Phys. ul. 8, 199 a 13. 

a30 mérepov SAy TY Wux7-.-41I D3  poplas. This is the apodosis to ézei 
(4113 a 26). From the theory sketched in Bk IL. c. 3 onwards we might too 
hastily infer that A. decides in favour of the second alternative, merely modifying 
the scheme of parts or faculties previously recognised (cf. 432 a 22—b 7, 
433 b1—4). But the hypothesis of unity is evidently favoured by the present 
passage and is supported by still more weighty considerations in 425 a 31, 
426 b 14——-427 a 16, 429 b 13—21, 430 b 5, 431 a 20 5q. 

AIIbI. «Kal mdop, “that is, is it with the whole soul that we think?” Kai 
is explicative, =“that is to say.” 

b3. Kalrd fyv $4. And, further, as regards life itself, which is implied in all 
these functions, where, we ask, does it reside? Cf. 6 (@pev, 414 24 (with which 
again cf. 413 b1, 415 a23—25). Philop. 195, 34—196, 4 rightly interprets ¢yy 
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of the barest minimum, the life of the plant, and accordingly refers it to the 
gurixy Svvayis or vegetative faculty. 

b4. % nal &dXo ti atriov, i.e. is there some cause independent of soul, its 
parts or faculties, to which this lowest grade or minimum of life should be 
assigned ? From A.’s own point of view, as set forth in the definition, II. cc. I—3, 
it is a defect to overlook mere vitality in its lowest grade as belonging to soul, 
just as it is equally a defect in Democritus to equate yWvy7, wherever found, 
with vows, life with mind, and recognise no distinction of kind between this 
lowest grade of vitality and the highest intelligence. 

b5. Aé€youor 84 tives, Plato in the Repudlic and the Z7zwaeus. Cf. Republic 
434—441 (especially 435 C, 439 B), 442 C, 444 B, ZZmaeus 69C sqq. (cf. Phaedr. 
246A). On the other hand the PAaedo ignores this tripartition, and treats soul 
aS a unity in contradistinction to body: PAaedo 78 B—8oB (cf. 66 A—E, 81 D— 
84 B). A. recurs to the Platonic division 413 b 27, the whole passage 413 b 13—32 
being concerned with the same problem ; and again 432 a 22 sqq., where he has 
his last word on the subject. Gro py voety Gro St ervdupety. Probably 
these are simply illustrations of alleged ‘“‘parts,” not intended to be ex- 
haustive; cf. 432a 25 sq. The division of soul into Aoyiorecdy and GAoyor 
was current in popular opinion before Plato, and is adopted by A. himself 
as the basis of the popular exposition of psychology given in £¢h. Nic. 
1102 a 26 sqq. 

b6 +b ctv Sy wore...7 wéuxev. Cf. 22/ra bg piay avriyv roi. In his analysis 
of the notion of unity A. begins by classifying the things of which the term 
“one” is predicated. He makes a twofold division into (a) &»v 4} xivynots pia, 
(3) Sv 4 vdnow pia. Under (a) he brings ra @voe: cuveyn, things which possess 
natural continuity (AZe/aph. 1016 a 4, 1052 a 35), and wholes, dAov, rd fxov eidos 
(1052 a 22), and even admits ov 1d Uroxeipevoy ta cider ddedhopov (1016 a 18). 
Under (4) he places ré xaédov, d¥ rd yévos ev (1016 a24) and rd «ad Exacror, 
@v 7 vénots adtaiperos 9 voodoa Té ri fy eivac (1016b 1). Cf. 1oI6a 4 Sqq,, 
1052 a 20, 30, 34sqq. Coherence or continuity on the one side, indivisibility on 
the other, are thus the marks of unity. Cf. 420 a 3, #ofe. 

A. defines his own position 1045a 8—12. In all things which consist of 
several parts, where the entire thing is not a mere heap or aggregate, but a 
whole distinct from its parts, there is some cause of unity: in corporeal things 
contact, cohesion or some similar property. See also zofe on 402b 5. Hence, 
when examining a divergent theory, he can enquire if it explains why things, 
especially incorporeal things, are one: e.g. what makes the unity of mathe- 
matical magnitudes, Mefaph. 1077 a 20—24, or of the number, 72. 10444 3 «at 
TH aptOpe Sei ecivai re @ eis, 5 viv od« Exovoe Aéyeww Tive ets, elzrep eoriv els. H yap 
otk €arwv Grd’ olov cawpds, fh eliwep éori, Xextéov Ti rd mowodv dy ék woAAOv. CF. 
Metaph. H., c. 6 generally, especially 1045 a 22—b 17, which gives his own 
solution of the problem. Cf. also 410b Io sqq. 

b7. ov yap 8 Td ye oopa, though Democritus amongst A.’s predecessors 
(cf. 404.a9—16) and after him Epicurus held this opinion, while on the other 
hand the Stoics regarded the material body as held together by the equally 
material soul. Soxet yap. A widespread popular view. See Plato Phaedo 80C 
6 wpoonne Siadver Oat xai Starimrey cai Starveioba (the last two words, not 
found in the best MSS., were omitted by C. F. Hermann. Considering that 
onerat recalls dy cary of Phaedo 80D it seems safe to assume that A. read 
them). rovvayrlov. Cf. 416 a6—9, where A. insists, against Empedocles, on 
the necessity of a unifying principle, i.e. a soul, to keep together the plant. Cf. 
Metaph. 1077 & 21 rd pév yap éevradOa Wuxi 4} pépa Woyiis } Dr@ ri edrAdsyo 
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{some rational cause]° e/ dé yy, woAAd, cal diadvera [they become a plurality and 
fall to pieces]. 

bio. éketyo, i.e. that other something, érepdyv 7, which holds the soul together, 
and is the cause of its unity. The difficulty is then shifted to this “soul of the 
soul.” 

br3. Kal ottrw 81) mpdaciw érl ro drepov. Impersonal, as in other cases 
where this formula is used; /zd. Ar. s.v. 638 b22sqq. Cf. 425 b 16, Zth. Vee. 
1094 a 20, Mezaph. 1000b 28, 1006a 8 sq. It seems improbable that 6 Adyos is 
the subject. An infinite regress of this sort A. declares to be in actuality im- 
possible. Azal. Post.1.22,83b6sq. Phys. VII. 8, 263 b 3 Bore Xexréov mpéos Tov 
épwravra ei evdéyerat drrepa SueEeAGety 9 ev xpdv@ H ev paket, dtu got ws, fore 8 
@s ov, évTeAcyeia poey yap ayra ovx évdéyerat, duvdpes SO évdéyerar. When an 
opinion under criticism has been shown to involve an infinite regress in actuality, 
A. regards it as disproved by veductio ad tmposstbile. 

b 14. dtropijoee 8° Gv tts. A corollary to the question b6 ri odv oweéyer 
THY Wuyxny, et peptoty wépucey; Various difficulties attend the working out of 
any theory assigning different functions to different parts of the soul. 

bI5 e& ydp 7 OAy...16 ovvéxe. Supply as a second prenuss “and if the soul 
is divisible” (b 7). Note also that A. is employing the same mode of argument 
from whole to part as in 408 a 10—13 and 412 b23—25. See xoves. 

b18. yaderov kal wAdoot. Cf. 406a27, mote. The statement is important 
from its bearing on vots (Philop. 199, 26, 28 pedpiov yap ris Wuyis Kat 6 voids), 
which, as we shall see, 429 a 24——27, is independent of the body and employs 
no bodily instrument. Philoponus continues, 200, 2 év rovr@ b€ re ywpia 6 
"AAéEavSpos dwopnoas wavreAGs eimrety Te TOU idiov oKoTod eydpevov, TtamT] TWapnKE 
TO xwpiov. Kat €& atrav dpa tév évravda Aeyouévay OnAds €atTw 6 “ApsororéAns 
érépas ovaias eivas Aéywr Tov vovy Kai ywpiordv. Perhaps Alex. Aphr. supposed 
that A. is here accommodating himself to the views of his opponents. The 
inference of Philop. is borne out by 413 b 24 sq. 

bIQ daivera. St Kal...27 otons. These facts, to which A. again appeals, 
413 b 16—24, are introduced here to suggest that the soul in each separate 
segment resembles the soul of the undivided plant or animal, as in 409 a9 sq.: 
the soul of each segment is not indeed numerically identical with, but is 
specifically the same as, the soul of the entire organism. The view that the soul 
has parts would lead us to expect a fragment of soul, the imperfect or mutilated 
soul, in each of the segments. As Themistius says (37, 36—38, 1 H., 68, 23— 
25 Sp.), in the case of plants we do not find one sort of vegetative soul in the 
root, another in the stem and another in the branches. 

b20. va tov évrépov. A. gives a definition of “insects,” Afzst. Am. 1. 1, 
487 a 32 Kad & fvropa Goa Exe Kara 76 cSpa evropds, 7 év rots Umriow 7h év rovros 
re Kai rots mpavéow : and again IV. 1, 523 b12 sqq., where he remarks that many 
species are included under the term. A.’s “insects” include not only insecta 
proper (A.’s Hexapodous insects), Myriapoda and Arachnida, but also intestinal 
parasites, but they do not include Crustacea. ‘“‘ Segmentation was the main 
character of the group in A.’s estimation. Probably therefore he included 
Annelida in the group, led to this not only by their manifest segmentation, but 
by their retention of life when cut into pieces, a character often mentioned by 
him as specially belonging to insects” (Dr Ogle, Parts of Antmals, p. 229). 
It is mainly of earthworms that A. is thinking here and in the parallel passages. 
I am informed that in recent years the groups formerly included under Annelida 
have been redistributed, and that a new class, Chaetopoda, has been formed 
under which earth-worms are now included as belonging to Oligochaeta. 
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b20. sds rv ari exovTa uxt ro ede, eb kal pr dprOyd. To numerical 
identity is opposed specific identity. All the members of a class or kind share 
in the characteristic properties which belong to the kind, its specific differences : 
Ind. Ar. 94.435 &, ré aité dpiOpe, dist. cider (Ady@), yévet, kar dvadoyiav, Top. 1. 
c. 7, 103a6sqq. On the four meanings of ravrdv, viz. dprOue@, elder, yévet, Kar 
avadoyiay, see Metaph. esp. 1016 b 31—5 with Bonitz’ commentary. Cf. 415 b7 
apiOue@ pév obx ev, cides & ev, Philop. 200, 18—20 dore pia xai 9 adr? Wrox?) emi 
ToUT@Y mpdTepoy péev TS GpiOue@, mpw SiaipeOy, pera dé 1d SracpeOjvar ro etdec (cf. 
411 b25 Gpoedets), odkérs pévToe Kai TO apiOpo. 

b23. Gore cdfey rév pio, to maintain their nature or being, i.e. to keep 
themselves alive, to survive as natural objects, using their organs and faculties 
to escape destruction. Cf. 416 b13 7 8€ rdéde re Kai ovcia [int. rd epyvyor), 
tpopn: cate yap thy ovciay, kat péxpe tovTou €oTiv ews dv tpégytra, 416 DIT H per 
ro.aiTn THs Yuxns adpx7 [i.e. rd Opemrixdy or Hutixdv] dvvapis dor ola cad few rd 
éyov avriy 7 ToLovrov. 

b24. ddd’ ovdty Frrov, although the segments of the worms fail to maintain 
a separate existence for any length of time. tv éxaTtép@ tev poplwv, in each of 
the segments, i.e. the parts of the body which has been divided. 

b25. arayr’ évurdpxe ra pdpta tis uxqs. This brings out the full force of 
b 20 os Thy abriy exorvta Yuxnv To cide. Here popia must mean the parts or 
faculties of the single soul, which in the illustration, b 21, are cited as aia @nrixdy 
and xara rérov xivytexdy, in addition to Opemrixdv, which must also be present, 
as in the cutting of the plant. Probably from the presence of aioOyrecdy A. 
would infer dpexrexdoy in its lowest form. A.’s point is that all the faculties 
present in the soul before the division into segments are present after division 
in each of the segments. 

b 25. spoesets elolv ddAyAais kai ry SAy. The text here is very uncertain. 
The reading dpoecdeis...dAAnAais has the better authority, for though Trend.’s 
note (ed. I, p. xxxlv.) is “déyoed7 nunc scriptum est in cod. E; quam Bekkerus 
époesdets lectionem commemoravit, eam subfuisse coniectum est,” there is no doubt 
that the scribe of E first wrote or intended to write dpoedeis and then changed to 
dpoeedy. The former was read by Simpl. and Philop., who are far older witnesses. 
It is possible that é6uoed7 is genuine and was altered to 6uoedeis to suit rH 8Ap. 
If dsravra ra pépia is the subject of éuoe87 etoiv, it must be taken distributively in 
this sentence, so that r7 6Ay=rois rns Gdns popios. Torstrik restored époedets 
and he argues in its defence that dyo0ed7 could not be applied to ra pépta ris 
auxjs understood as faculties: ipsae animae eiusdem generis sunt, non animae 
partes vel facultates : nam ro dpexrtxdv Opinor ex alio genere est ac ré aig O@nrixdv, 
et cetera simili modo (p. 133). He has not quoted, but doubtless had in mind, 
411 a 18 Kal rv wuyxny époedy rots popios evar, where the argument requires that 
by rots popios A. should mean not the single faculties, but the entire souls of 
separate individuals. But, if all the parts of the soul in each of the two 
segments are said to be homogeneous (éyo0e.87) with one another, it is possible 
to understand by this not, as Torst. seems to think, that the appetitive part is 
homogeneous with the sensitive part found in the same segment, but rather 
that the sensitive part in the one segment is homogeneous with the sensitive 
part in the other, and so on, and consequently the whole soul made up of these 
faculties in the one segment with the whole soul made up of these faculties in 
the other, and with the whole soul made up of these same faculties in the as yet 
undivided organism. Thus understood, the reading dpore:dj...dAAjAow gives a 
plain sense. Cf. Them. (38, 11 H., 69, 9 Sp.) é& dv dmadvrayv dydov éoriw, ore 
dpoe.dy Ta popta THS Wuxys Kai GAAnAos Kai TH SAN, GAANAOLS Mev Ta év Tols pépece 
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rots Otppnpévots TOU owparos, GAn O€ TH mpd Tis Staipécews evuTrapxovon TS Cade. 
Can as much be said for éyoedeis...ddAndas? Philop., who cites the passage in 
full with this reading (200, 24—26), does nothing to elucidate it, for his com- 
mentary would be more appropriate to dyoedy...dAAnAois : (200, 26) ra yap pdpia 
rou évTdpou, Gpoiws O€ Kai TSv Gutay, éavrots ré cio SpoedH, Ste ob yapioras exyouat 
ras Suvdpes tis Wuxns, GAAG wacat ai Suvdues ev Exdor@ eici. rovro ydp éort 7d 
GAAnA@y pév &¢ ov yoprora Ovra. eiot dé Kal rH 5Ay Woy7 GpoeSa 77 apd THs Tov 
Cov Scarpécews. ecict dé airy ba rovro époed7, ds Scaperijs otons rhs Sdys eis 
dpotcopepn. The incongruity is noticed by Trend., p. 241 ex quibus etsi verba 
époedeis eiowy GAAnAas laudantur, quid Philop. ipse, cum statim ré pépia subiciat, 
legerit, non satis patere arbitramur. Simplicius seems to have understood 
amracat ai Wuyai as the subject of dpoedets...77 Ody, as he is at pains to prove 
that each of the faculties could be called a soul: (79, 27) et 6€ ai éoyarat ¢wai 
apepiorws addAnAas cuvurapyxovet, pemCdvas ai Kpeirrous, Kai dpoeSeis eioly, oiov 
ai Wuyai, adAAaus Te Kal TH GAQ: Yuxds viv od Tas ev mreiooe Cohois KaAGY, GANA 
ras év éxdor@o Cd@ Staddpous Cwds, oiov riy Gurexny, thy aicOntixny, riv Aoyixny. 
elvas dé ravras kai dAAnAas Kal TH OAq dpocidets, oby Gre TO Gurixdv Kat 7d ala Onrixdy 
T@ €lOer TavTOV, GAAG Od THY ax@pioroy mpos GAAnAas cippvorv. And, commenting 
upon aAAnA@y pév xré., he remarks (80, 17) 9 dé Ags 9) GAANAOV pev...dxarad- 
Andos elpyrar, dre re aw6 Tdv Woydv emi ra pdpia perevivenral, Kai Gri avri SoriKijs 
yeux wrace ypnra: Séov yap ddAdAqAas Pdva, addAdAnroy etzrev. Here Simpl. is 
careful to point out that A. does not go on talking of Gwaca: ai yvyai, but reverts 
once more to dzayra ra pdpia. The changes of subject from pdépta expressed to 
yuyxai understood and back again to pépia are capricious and harsh to the last 
degree. But any inference from this harshness is double-edged: époedeis may 
have been altered to get rid of it; as I have suggested above, it may have been 
produced by altering éuoe1d7, in order expressly to exclude that interpretation of 
duo0e87 which Torst. rightly rejects as intolerable and absurd. In any case it is 
curious to find that Simpl. and Philop. seem so little alive to the meaning of the 
change of expression. Can they be following an authority who explained époedy, 
though they themselves read dpoedeis? If we have to interpret dpoedets as 
predicate of ai yuyai, it seems strange that Simpl. should not have taken the 
obvious meaning of Wuyai, viz. the complete soul or fraction of soul in each 
segment (cf. 411 b 20 ri airy Exavra Wuxi TO etder), for dnoecdns = fj adr} TG cide. 
The sentence then becomes parenthetical—‘ And each of the two souls in the 
two segments is homogeneous with the other and with the whole soul prior to 
segmentation.” So Bender: “ Jedenfalls hindert das nicht, dass nicht in jedem 
Theil simmtliche Theile der Seele enthalten seien, wud diese verschiedenen 
Seelen sind sowohl einander gleichartig, als auch der ganzen Seele.” The 
strong point in favour of dpzocd7...dAdAjAas is that the same subject davra ra 
pdopta Ths Wuyis is retained throughout and in the same sense, “all the parts or 
faculties of the soul.” But this advantage is entirely thrown away if we take 
this subject to mean firstly with évumrdpye the divisions of the soul in the sense 
of faculties and secondly with éuoe.d7 as the divisions, or rather divided portions, 
of the whole soul retained by each segment. I cannot, therefore, accept 
M. Rodier’s version: “Mais il n’en est pas moins vrai que, dans chacun des 
segments, toutes les parties de ’Ame sont contenues, et que les portions de 
Pame ainsi divisée sont spécifiquement identiques entre elles et 4 P4me tout 
entiére.” 

b26 ddAAfAeov piv...27 otons. Simpl. (80, 17—20) thinks, as we have seen, 
that A. has passed from the souls to the parts and has used the genitive 
(dAAnA@Y, Tis S GAns) instead of the dative. This points to a brachylogy for 
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adAnAots prev (dpoedy) as GAAnAwv od yopioTa Bvra, TH Se SAN Wuy7y (dpoedy 3vra) 
ws Sraiperns otons THS OAns Wux7s. I prefer a simpler explanation. The con- 
struction is obscured by the artificial order of the words. dAAnAw» (which is 
genitive after ywpiord) and ris ddns yuxns (in the genitive absolute with ds) 
reproduce the antithesis suggested by dAAyAats cai tH Gdn Woy7. The first ds is 
followed by accusative absolute: the presence of adAAnAwy requires that, if any 
absolute case is used, it should be the accusative. The idiomatic terseness and 
antithesis of the text stand out by comparison with a paraphrase such as the 
following: as rév popiwy xwpiordy byrwv adAndrwv pev oi, ris & dans Wouyis ds 
diapers otons. The meaning is given more clearly, though in technical 
language, in 413 b 18 as otons ris ev rourors Yruyis évredexeig pev pds ev éxdora 
muro, Suvdue. S€ wdeiovey: the “parts” of the vegetative soul, nutritive, 
augmentative, reproductive, are inseparable from one another, i.e. the vegetative 
soul is in actuality one. But, as it is at the same time potentially plural, it is 
capable of division, i.e. upon segmentation all the parts of this vegetative soul 
are found in each segment: in the segments of the worm not only rd Opemrrixdy, 
but 76 aic@nrixdy, ro Kevntixdy Kxard rémov and 7d épexrixoy reappear in each 
segment, 413 b 21—23, so that they must be inseparable from each other. 
Thus the soul of a worm is divisible eis Guocopep7, like a chemical compound, 
the parts of which, being constituted of the same elements in the same propor- 
tion, are represented by the same formula as the whole. 

b28. dpx7. Cf. 402 a6, 413 a 26 Suvayy Kal apy rorat’Tny, 413 b I, 12, 
415 b8, 14, 416 b 18, cited in zoze on b 23. The comparison shows that either 
the whole soul or any single faculty, part or grade of soul is designated dpy7 
and airia. We are again being led up to the notion of various grades of soul 
fully expounded below (II, cc. 2, 3), the two here mentioned being the 
“vegetative” and the “ sensitive.” 

b28. Yuxy tis. In Bk Il, cc. 2—4 this apy is occasionally styled a faculty 
(Stvvayzs) and again a part (zépiov) of the soul. The discussion in 413 b 13— 
414 a3 leaves no doubt in what sense these various terms are applied. 

b 30. alcOyow 8 otSiy avev rattys Exe. Here we have the characteristic 
feature of A.’s classification of these psychic “ principles” or “faculties.” You 
can have the lower grades of soul without the higher, but you cannot have the 
higher without the lower. Cf. 413 b I—10, 414 a32sqq. This is all the reply 
we get at present to the further question propounded 411 b 3—5. 


BOOK II. CHAPTER I. 


412a 3—6. In Book 11. A. passes from his historical review of previous 
opinions to direct exposition [§ 1]. 

Alexander’s own De Anitiia now becomes a subsidiary aid of great value. 
The commentary of Zabarella is continuous to the end ofc.7. We have no such 
detailed exposition by either of these authors of Book I., cc. 2—5. 

4I2a 4. éraviwpev. We return to the questions enumerated in Book I., c. I. 
Cf. the opening words of1., c. 2.(403 b 21) rpoeAOdvras, ras Tov mporépov xré. It 
is important, however, to remember that we are more concerned in this chapter 
to determine how much we include under the term soul, than to establish a 
given theory of soul. We have first to decide one of the questions raised in L., 
c. I, viz. whether all manifestations of life should be referred to soul, or whether, 
like most of our predecessors, we should restrict soul to certain of the vital 
functions, e.g. motion and cognition. Even at the close of the chapter Aristotle 
is careful not to commit himself to the theory that soul is a separate entity 
(413 a 8 fre 82 Bndov ei Kré.). 

a5. Sopfoa: rl iort. This was the problem proposed in 402 a 8, 402 a 23, 
402 b § sqq., 402 b 16 sqq. Kowétatos Adyos. Cf. 402 b 5-8, where the 
doubts expressed justify the superlative cowwdraros, as general a definition as 
may be, considering the gradations of soul, already hinted at in Book I. (410 b 
19—27) and to be expounded in cc. 2, 3 of the present book. 

412a 6—413a10. The definition of soul. 

412a 6—I11. Our starting point is substance, which can be analysed 
into matter and form, matter being potentiality and form actuality [§ 2]. 

This, perhaps the most characteristic of A.’s metaphysical doctrines, is fully 
expounded in Me/fafh. Z., H. and A., cc. I—5, where ovcia is analysed into matter, 
form and a compound of the two. Here, as often, the doctrine is not expounded, 
but taken for granted. 

a6. -yévos & 1 trav SvTwv. This is fully explained in the Cafegories, cc. 2—5. 
In fact, the doctrine of the Cafegories is briefly that anything which can be 
spoken of is either substance or one of the appendages of substance, quality, 
quantity and relation being the most important of these appendages. Cf. 
Metaph. 1069 219 Kali yap «i as GAoyv tt 76 Tay, 7 Ovoia TpG@Tov pépos- Kat Et TO 
épe&js, xav ovrTe mpatov 7 ovcia, eira Tb rrotdy, eira Tb woodv. Gua & ovd Svtra ws 
arA@s eireiv radra, GAG Tronérnres Kal Kiwhnoces. By yévos & rt is meant simply 
“one class,” while yévos & yé re would mean ‘“‘some one class.” 

a7. tatrns S& Substance is often analysed, as here, into matter and form. 
It may be useful to compare the different statements in Jefapk. 1029 a I—9, 
1035 a I—9Q, 1042 a 26—31, 1043 a 26—1043 b 4, 1o7oaQsaqq. Cf. first wove on 
403b 2, and generally 403b 2—19 with moZes. TO pv, Int. Aéyopey ovoiav. 
a8” airs pty. This is an instance of pe solitarium, as in 418 a I4. 

a7. robe m, “a determinate something.” A technical expression for a 
concrete particular thing. From this man, this house, this tree, this stone we 
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generalize “this something.” The importance of the technical term consists 
in the Aristotelian doctrine that it is in such concrete particulars and not in 
universals that reality primarily resides. Matter considered in itself is inde- 
terminate unless and until it is determined by union with form. 

a 8. popdyy Kal eiSos. By these two terms Aristotle indicated his formal 
cause, which is always correlative to matter, determining and actualising 
matter which would othc.wise, or in itself, be indefinite and potential. popd@y, 
““shape,” it <uuwparatively seldom used alone (xai is of course explanatory, 
“nat is to say”), but it is less ambiguous than eiSos, which serves for “species” 
as opposed to “genus,” to say nothing of its perpetual use to denote the Platonic 
idea. More frequent is the combination here used. Cf. Metaph. 1033b 5 
davepoy dpa Sre ovde rd eiSos, } 6riSymore ypy Kadelv TH ev TS aicOnre popgyv, od 
yiyvera. The two terms are combined, poppy as here coming first, in P&ys. 1. 
I, 193 a 308q., De Gen. et Corr. ll. 9, 335 b 6, Metaph. 1017 b 25 8q., 10524 22 sq. ; 
quite as often «iSos precedes poppy, and that the order is indifferent appears 
from De Cael. I. 9, 278 a 14. sqq. Kai 75 peéev ws Eidos cat poppy 76 & as rH DAN 
pepsypévov. Ov & earl popdy tis xai eidos, xré. 

a 8 Kad’ wv, ie. xara tyv popdyvy. The sense of the preposition is “in 
virtue of,” as in 406a 4. Without form there can be no determination, no 
definite thing. A€yerar TO8e Tr, “Sa particular existence is so called.” From 
the preceding line we expect rdde 7: to be predicate: if so, it is also subject. 
Particularity belongs to nothing except the form (which is excluded by xa@ jv) 
and the concrete particular thing in which the form resides. Some would say 
that 76 pév, otoia as vAn, is subject: but matter is not “this something” by 
itself, and its union with form constitutes just the very ovcia under analysis, ro 
é€£ dugdotv. However, Aéyew can be used without asserting a predicate of a 
subject, both in the active, 417 a 10,and more often in the passive with a causal 
dative, Melaph. 1018 a 31 sq. (cf. 1017a 19 Ssq.), or an adverbial phrase. Thus 
Tatra Aéyera. Means simply “These things are spoken of,” “these terms are 
used,” in this or that way: «ard peradopdy 420a 29, kar dpiOpor, Kara TO év 
Metaph. 1021 a 8 sq., 10, woAAay@s 415b 8 sq., 426a 26, 4124 22, 4I4a 14. 
This is confirmed by a modal or conditional clause folowing 412 a 22, 422a 26 sq., 
Metaph. 1022 b 4,22. In 424a 23, 429b 6 Aéyerae should be similarly taken. 

ag. tplrov 73 & trotrwv. Matter and form are correlative. The substances 
with which we are concerned are concrete things and their analysis into matter 
and form is logical only. As Grote says (p. 454, 2nd ed., vol. II., p. 182, 1st ed.), 
“There can be no real separation between the two: no shape without some 
solid material; no solid material without some shape. The two are correlates ; 
each of them implying the other, and neither of them admitting of being 
realised or actualised without the other.” And again (p. 454, 2nd ed., vol. IL., 
p- 181 sq., 1st ed.), ‘‘ This distinction is borrowed from the most familiar facts 
of the sensible world—the shape of solid objects. When we see or feel a cube 
of wax, we distinguish the cubic shape from the waxen material; we may find 
the like shape in many other materials—wood, stone, etc.; we may find the like 
Material in many different shapes—sphere, pyramid, etc.; but the matter has 
always some shape, and the shape has always some matter. We can name and 
reason about the matter, without attending to the shape, or distinguishing 
whether it be cube or sphere; we can name and reason about the shape, with- 
out attending to the material shaped, or to any of its various peculiarities.” 
And Them. (39, 13 H., 72, 7 Sp.) concisely presents the concrete thing (avvoAov) 
aS atroAavoy Tov péev yiveoOat mapa THs Ans, 70v Sé evar rapa Tou etSous. mH pev 
vAn...10 évreAgxera. The antithesis of form and matter is presented in another 
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way as corresponding to that between potentiality and actualisation (realisation). 
The latter pair of terms may be no clearer than the former, but they are capable 
of a far wider application. 

aiI0. kal rovro Stxds. That is, there are two senses of actuality; a remark 
which in a modern book would be relegated to a footnote. Cf. 412 b1sqq., 415 b2. 
Take the case of knowledge. The student who has a capacity for learning, has 
only potential knowledge when compared with one who has gone through a 
course of study. Here émsornpy is related to &yvora as actual to potential. But 
the student who has learned is not always exercising his knowledge, and his 
possession of latent knowledge without the application stands to his actual 
exercise of knowledge in contemplation (@ewpew) as potential to actual. 
Obviously the latter knowledge is more perfectly realised. The former, the 
possession of knowledge real but latent, is an inchoate, provisional actualisation. 
Cf. 417 a 2I—29. 

412a11—b6. Bodies have the best claim to rank as substances, 
especially such as are the work of nature, other bodies being derivative from 
these. A body that grows and decays of itself, and is self-nourished, is a 
substance compounded of form and matter [§ 3]. A body thus qualified by 
the possession of life cannot be identical with soul, as body is not an attribute, 
but a subject or substratum of attributes. That is, in the living organism, the 
body is ovcia os vAn. It follows then that soul must be ovcia as eidos. We 
define it as the form of a natural body potentially possessed of life. But such 
a substance is actual, not potential [§ 4]; and of the two senses of actuality 
it is analogous rather to knowledge than to the exercise of knowledge in con- 
templation of the thing known. For in sleep there is no exercise of faculties, 
whereas both sleep and waking are compatible with the presence of soul. 
Knowledge, again, in order of development, is acquired before it can be 
exercised. Accordingly our definition may now be modified as follows: soul 
is the primary actuality of a natural body potentially possessed of life [§ 5], i.e. 
of a natural body furnished with organs [§ 6]. 

The cogency of this reasoning depends upon two assumptions: (1) that ovvia 
7) padcoTra=cpa pvorkoy, (2) that cdpa dhvorxdy Conv éyov= (Gor Euyrvyov. The 
body, of which it is said that it cannot be soul, is the animate body, which is the 
subject (jzroceipevov) of the attribute “life,” which it is further assumed implies 
“soul.” It could be wished that the last assumption had been definitely stated 
by Aristotle. There is yet one further assumption, viz. that soul is a substance 
(ovcia). Some ancient commentators, recognising this, affirm that this has been 
proved in Book I. (the probable reference being to 408 b 18 6 8€ vots corey 
éyyiveoOa ovoia tis otca). Here again the absence of a distinct statement is to 
be regretted. Fortunately the rather arid discussion of IL, c. 1 receives much 
needed elucidation when Aristotle goes over the whole question again in c. 2, 
414 a 4.Sqq., and some at least of the omissions just noticed are made good. 
Thus the connexion between life and soul is made clearer. The soul is that 
whereby in a primary sense we live and perceive and think, and again (cf. 413 a 
21 sq.) that which has soul (ré @zyuyor) differs from the inanimate (ré ayuyor) 
by the presence of life (ro (jv). Later on (414 a 14—19) we have the most 
distinct recognition that the living organism is the composite substance of 
which life and soul are attributes. The argument there runs parallel to that 
in 412 a 16—22, but the necessary link in the chain is inserted 414 a 14 tpty@s 
yap Aeyouevns rijs obcias...dv 7d pev eiSos, rd 5€ VAy, rd d€ €£ dudoiv, rovray & 4 pev 
vAn Sivapss, Td dé cidos evredéxera, eet Td E apcotv typuxov, ov rd cGpa eorw 
évredéxeta Wuxns, GAN atrn cdpards Twos. 
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4I2Z2aix. ovola.. Natural bodies are the commonest case of substances ; 
artificial objects are made out of them, and mathematical objects are obtained 
by abstraction from them. The sequel shows that it is odcia @Oapry which is 
here subjected to division (cf. Wefaph. 1069 a 30 sqq.), ovcia apOapros or aidios 
being left out of account. portor elya. Soxotor tad capara. So Alefaph. 
1028 b 8, where, however, the phrase is doxet 7 ovcia trdpxyew daveporata 
pev trois capaci, a phrase which elucidates the meaning of otcia: Soxotow 
etvat Ta g@pata here: also 1042 a 6 sqq., where ai g@uctxal ovoia are said to be 
dpodgyoupevar ard wdavrev. The whole chapter (Wefapi. H., c. 1, especially 1042 a 
3—31, should be carefully compared with the present passage. 

a3. exe Cwrv: Note that this means capacity for life, the division being 
not into living and dead, but into animate and inanimate. In fact by capa 
Cwiyy Exov or peréxov Cans A. means éuypvyov o@pa. He has not explicitly stated 
this, but it is required by the argument. 

ais. éore This restates what was said above. Living bodies have as 
much claim to be considered substance as inorganic bodies. 

aI6. ds cvvOérn, i.e. compounded of matter and form. See zoze on rpirov 
To €K TOUTa@Y 412 a 9. 

a 16. ére 8’. What is the subject? Probably ro dvoidy cSpa peréyov 
(ws, 1.e. what is afterwards called the body fitted with instruments for living. 
There is no doubt that it was the want of a definitely expressed subject which 
led to the insertion of rotro in some inferior MSS. The predicate is cat cpa 
‘rotdvde, which some interpret “not only a body, but also a body of a given kind, 
namely, capable of life.” Cf GAN airy ce@pards tivos 414 a 18. More probably 
xat emphasises, meaning “in fact.” Life is the aoérns and virtually the form of 
such a body. From these premisses, the inference which we expect is that the 
body itself cannot be the quality (i.e. practically the form) of this concrete 
organism. Cf. Mr Innes, CZ. A. vol. XVI. p. 462, who would boldly substitute 
eiSos for a 17 7 Weyx7. 

a Iz. ot dv ety ro odpa 7 Wuxy. In this passage A. passes from identi- 
fying every natural body possessed of life with his composite substance 
to the definition of soul as the form of such a body. I understand the steps 
to be these. As we have seen, a composite substance has two factors or com- 
ponents. In the case of the animal, or natural body possessed of life, we are 
in no doubt as to what A. regarded as these two factors. His expressions 
vary: sometimes soul and body make up the whole animal, sometimes it is soul 
in body, here it is animate body or rather living body; but all these mean the 
same. What A. has to do then is simply to separate the two and determine 
which is form, which matter. If we know that we have the two factors or 
components, if there is good reason to identify thé. one with matter, the other 
must be form, provided the analysis into two components was correct. Here 
it is into logical subject and essential predicate, together making “living body.” 
To avoid mistakes we must enquire if living is wholly distinct from body. For if 
body implies life, we are not analysing properly, some part of the subject being 
itself a predicate in that case. But this, we are assured, is precluded: the body, 
the one component, is always subject and never predicate. This being so, the 
correctness of the analysis being guaranteed, the following inferences can be 
made: (1) the composite substance or anima] has body for one factor and the 
cause of its life, which we call soul, for the other, (2) these two are not identical 
but distinct, (3) the body is substance as matter, and hence (4) the other factor, 
soul, is substance as form. 

On this explanation the soul means & (épey (cf. 414 a 12), the origin, apyn, 
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of life in the living animal. Up to this point A. has denoted the composite 
substance or stvoXov by g&pa. He can hardly be said to desert this meaning 
even here, for the body, which is matter (or rather substance as matter) of the 
compound, is the living body. But when he comes to apply the powerful 
solvent of analysis, and to investigate Aoy«as, he regards this living body, 
gud body, as not the entire compound, but only as that part of it which is 
matter. The inference from “logical subject, never predicate” to “matter of a 
gauvoAoy,” is a hazardous step. Cf., however, Wezaph. 1028 b 36—-1029 a 9, where 
ovola=Td py Kad’ troxeypévou GAAG Kad’ of ra GAAa. But matter, form, and the 
compound of the two all claim to be otvcia as 76 bzroxeipevoy mp@rov : 1029 a 20, 
vAn nad airiy is none of the categories, 1038 b 4—6, in different senses both 
rode re and its factor, vAy, can be called izoxeipevov, 1029 a 21 got yap vt Kad” 
od Katnyopeirat TovT@y ExaoTov, @ TO eivat Erepov Kai TOY KaTHyopiayv Exdotn: Th 
pev yap GAAa THs ovoias KaTnyopeirat, aurn Sé THs UAns. Sore ro oyarov ca’ avr 
ore ti otre mrogév otre GdXo ovdév é€otiv. The body of 76 Cwny gyor 1s com- 
pounded of the elements blended in é6po1opepn: the parts, into which it is divisible 
and into which at the dissolution of the compound it is disintegrated, are material, 
e.g. such parts as bones, flesh, sinew or the like, which when the compound has 
ceased to exist as a compound are mere dead matter. Cf. .Weteor. IV., c. 12, 
Metaph. 1035 a 17—21, 31 sqq., 1035 b 19—22, 30. Form and matter being 
relative conceptions, that which is form in one aspect or in one compound may 
itself be the matter of another compound. That Alex. Aphr. considered the 
analysis of composite substance into its two factors to be a step in the argument 
seems clear from his summary statement, De An. Mantissa 102, 11, in which 
he follows the progress of this chapter, while incorporating some things from 
elsewhere: ef dé xara pndérepov rovde tHv rpdreyp [i.e. as a whole is made up of 
parts or a mixture of its ingredients, cf. Alex. De Am. 11,15, Them. 40, 14sqq. H., 
73, 29 sqq. Sp.] ré (Gov otcia cuvGeros, kata tov Tpiroy Aeiwerat Gpa. Fv 8 otros, 
ka” dy Hv Tov cuyKepévou TO pev troKeipevdy TE Kal DAn, TO SE eidos...7d dpa CHov, 
ovykeipevov éx youxns te Kal odparos, r@ Td pév broxeipevoy TovTwr eivat, Td SE 
eidos, ék TovT@y exes THY ToVOEcIW. Heimerat d7 }} Td CHpa Ths Yuyjs eidos evar, 
i THY Wuxnyv Tod odparos. GAG TO pev cHpa rs Wuyxys eiSos Aéyery advvaror - 
troKkeipevoy yap T6 cpa. 

The insertion of 7 before yvy7 has some MS. authority, and, according to 
Philop., whose testimony to the article both with céua and with yrx7 in his 
own text is explicit (215, 11, 18, 22, 32), Alex. Aphr. made 7 yuyy the subject 
of this sentence and cépa the predicate (Philop. 215, 23 sqq.). Cf. Philop. 
215, 25 dua yap rov deiEa, dyoiy [6 "AAéEavdpos], Ste ob THpa, cuvarodeixvucw Gre 
obdé izroxeipevov. This statement respecting Alex. Aphr. seems to me to be 
strongly confirmed by Alex. Aphr. himself, De An. Mantissa, p. 121, 2—I15. 
The comment of Simpl. affords little evidence, for it would be unsafe to build 
too much upon the words (86, 8) 7 3€ uy Kata thy Cony Kai ov Kata TO GGpa: 
while Them., as is shown by the citation in the critical notes, varies the wording 
of his paraphrase. Sophonias here, as often, agrees closely with cod. E. The 
belief that somehow A. is here proving that the soul is not body, c@pe being taken 
to stand for tzroxeipevoy xaidAn, is shared by Alex., Them. (40, 4sqq. H., 73, 14sqq.- 
Sp.) and Philop., and I do not see how this belief can be accounted for unless the 
text which they had read 7 Wvyn. That with the reading of cod. E before them 
they should have deliberately ignored the article before c@pa and made uy? 
the subject, rd c&pa the predicate, seems well-nigh incredible. If 4 yux7 is 
genuine, the article might be omitted by carelessness or by deliberate intention, 
to make clear that 76 cpa was the subject. The presence of the article with 
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both cépza and Wuy would explain why some took the one, some the other, for 
subject. The parallel passage, 414 a 17 Sq. ov TO OGpad dor evredéxeca Wuxi, 
favours the view that ré g@pa in our present passage is the subject, as it has 
been in the immediate context. Many translate the text of cod. E “soul will 
not be body,” i.e. “will be incorporeal, ? which on grammatical grounds is hardly 
justifiable, unless we are prepared with Zeller, Archiv /. G. d. Ph. UX. p. 538, 
to omit the article before odpa and understand, if not supply, it with yuy7. 
The order of the words is no impediment to taking 7 yWuy7 as the subject, as is 
shown by 408 a 20 aérepov 6 Adyos (predicate) €oriv 7 yux7 (subject), 7 wadAov 
érepov tt ovoa xté. Zabarella, however, well remarks that body may be taken in 
three senses, viz., as (1) the animate body, the compound (Alex. Simpl.), (2) that 
which in the animate compound corresponds to matter (76 taoxeipevov cai 7 
vAy Philop. 215, 34), and (3) a corporeal entity distinct from (2), such as the 
early philosophers intended when they described the soul as the thinnest and 
rarest of substances. In senses (1) and (2), he says, no one ever maintained 
that the soul was corporeal, but only in sense (3). If A. really intends to show 
that soul is not corporeal, he must show that it is not so in any one of these 
three ways. The proof, as presented by Simpl., is inconclusive. And similarly 
the ancients might easily refute the proof as given by Philop., “You prove that 
the soul is not the body, say, of a man, that this body is matter, and that there- 
fore the soul is form. But I say that, although the soul is not the body, which 
is matter, yet it is matter of another, rarer kind. Why should it be form?” 
It is only from the universal negative, “ No A is B,” that you can infer “No B 
is 4.” Body being sensible and therefore more evident than soul, it is easier 
to prove the universal negative of body than of soul. Thus, according to 
Zabarella, A.’s argument requires him to prove that :the soul is not body, and 
this he does by proving that body in all three senses of the term is not soul. 
This view is ingenious, but the more natural inference from Zabarella’s argu- 
ments would be that A. is not here endeavouring to prove soul to be incorporeal 
at all: if, as I have argued, A. is analysing the composite whole into its two 
factors, and asserting them to be quite distinct, there is no need to assume that 
soul must be the subject, nor to excogitate a meaning for body which will fit the 
assumption. 

218. av xaQ’ drroKxewpévov, int. Aeyouéver. Attributes and qualities, genus 
and differentia, are predicated of actually existing things, and the latter are 
bodies: cf. 432 a 3 sqq., Metaph. 1028 a 18 sqq., 1029 a 10—27, 1001 b 29 ra pev 
yap 7d0n cal ai xwhoes Kal ra mpés te Kat ai SiaGéoets Kal of Adyor Ovdevds Soxotow 
elvat ovciay onpaivew> Aéyovra yap mdvta KxaO’ toKxetudvou tivds, Kai ovdév 
rdde tt. The context extends the same argument to the so-called elements 
or drAa@ oodpara (1001 b 32—I002 a 4), which are affirmed to be body with 
various attributes, such as heat and cold. Since xa6’ éroxepévov, not év 
broxepévo, is employed, life in the living body is treated as an essential 
predicate and not as an accident. See Cazeg.,c.2. The relation of form to matter 
and of accident to subject is in some points similar, in some dissimilar. Both 
form and accident need something in which to inhere if they are actually to 
exist, if the form is to be realised (403 b 3), both being incorporeal fer se. 
But matter equally needs form if it is to exist, the interdependence is mutual, 
and whereas the subject of an accident can exist independently of it, the accident 
cannot exist independently of a subject. Again, the subject in which an 
accident inheres is actually existent, while the matter of a composite substance 
is only potentially existent (413 a 2 rd 6€ cpa 7d Suvdye: Gv) unless or until form 
supervenes and actualises it. If A.’s object were, as some suppose, to prove 
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that soul is form as distinct from accident, nothing could legitimately be inferred 
from a middle term eivae év trroxepéve, which is all we know of soul so far, 
ail3—17. The unguarded point in the argument gives occasion for Alex. Aphr. 
to write his two essays, 6ri otk év vrroxemévo ny uy, De An. Mantissa, 119, 21 
Sqq-, mpos TO py elvar rd eiSos ev TH DAN as ev brroxerpéva, dm. cai Avo. I. 8, p. 17. 
Cf. also his De Az. 13, 9 sqq. 

a8. pdaddov 8’. It is rather, so to say, a substratum in which attributes 
inhere, i.e. matter. The specific attribute of living body is capacity for vital 
functions. Cf. 412b25sq. As explained in Afefaph. 1038 b 5, rd troxeipevor 
may mean either the composite whole as the subject of attributes, or matter as 
the substratum of actuality: d:yaés tmdxerrar, 7 rdde re bv, Bowep rb Cdov rois 
wdbeow, 7} as 7 UAn TH évredXexeia. Cf. also Afedaph. 1088 a 17—21, wdbn et 
cupBeBrykéra dist. vroKeipevor. 

ato. dpa. If the living body, gud body, is the substratum or matter, soul 
is the form. The inference depends on the implications of composite substance 
above explained, a6 sqq. The composite substance before us is thought of and 
spoken of as capa rodvde, not as Yruyy Todde, as cdpa epwuyov, never as Wuy7} 
évo@paros. If, then, we are justified in identifying ovoia as vAn with the body, 
ovcia as eidos must be soul, the dpyy which causes such ovoia as An to have life 
predicated of it, and by thus determining indeterminate matter converts it into 
rode tm. Or we may express the same inference more shortly thus: the animal 
consists of body and soul (413 a 3, Metaph. saepe) or soul in body (1043 a 34 sq.), 
and as soon as we know that an animal is composite substance and body is 
matter, it follows that soul is the other factor, form. Cf. Alex. Aphr. De Aniiia 
11, ¥4—I2, 7 and 13, 9—15, 29, am. xalAvo. I. 8, p. 17, 11. 24, p. 74. I cite from the 
latter (76, 7) Sei~as 6re 4 Yuy? otre cdpa 06’ brokeipevov ev ro Cam, Cekev sre 
xara Td elBos obaia eori ruxn- Sei yap airiy 7} as eldos 7 ds TAny eivat ev adre. 

azo. 6Buvydpe. Cf. 412 b 25—27 and motes. Why this word is added may be 
seen by considering the distinction between the living body, which is guyuyor; 
“has soul in it,” and the d@vxov. Growth and self-nurture are functions which the 
one can and does, and the other cannot, exercise. Cf. 415 b8. On duvdye: Zabarella 
remarks that it must not be understood as opposed to actus or évrekéyeca and 
clistinct from it, as a man is capable of walking if he is not actually walking : 
sumitur in communi, ut amplectatur etiam illam potentiam, quae est simul 
cum actu. So Them. 42, 27 H., 78, 7 Sp. e dé avri rot dpyavixov rd duvapes 
any exovros Odds AapBavey, Anwréoyv évravOd oo. Suvdpe rH wapovoy, 7 47 
bmoBéBAnra évépyea, as Aéyera: Svvariv eivac Badifew, 6 rt Badifer, cai dros 
Suvaréy elva 6 te #bn €ori Kar’ évépyesav: Fv yap Kai otros 6 tpéros rov dvvaroi, 
Somep elpnra év trois wept mpordcewv. Heinze gives Amal. Pr. i. 3, 25 a 38 as 
the reference. But a more satisfactory voucher is De Jnterpr. 13, 23 a 3S8q9Q-, 
especially a 7 ro yap Suvarév ovx drdAas A€yera, GANA TS prev Gri dAnOes os Evepyeia 
by, ofov Suvarév Badifew Gre Baditer, nai BAws Svvardv etvat Sre Wdn Eore car’ 
évépyetay & Aéyerar eivar Suvardv, rd Hé Gre evepynoeev av, olov dSuvardv etva 
Badifew dre Badicevey dv. Here Zabarella follows Alex. Aphr.: De An. Mantissa 
104, 11 érav dé Aéywopey ri Wuyhy eiva ooparos huaixod Suvdpet Conv Exovros, ovx 
ovrws 7é Suvdpe: xarnyopotdpev Tou odparos rére, as eiddapev Aéyew Eri rSy pydéra 
perv éxydvrav rt, érirndeciav 5€ mpbs ré SéEacOat. ov ydp éort TO GHpa TovTO Xupis 
spuyiis mpérepov, eira Séyerac ri yoynv, GdAX torw rd Suvdpe Conv exov rd 
Suvdpevoy Civ, rovréoriv rb €xov Spyava mpds Tas xara Td (qv évepyeias kai Eoriv 
toov 7d ‘Suvape. Cony exov’ ro ‘dpyavixdy, De An. 16, 12—18 86 rd opyauxdy 
cpa cai Suvdpe: Cony Exew Ayer, Ta Suvdwer Conv Exov avri tod Suvapévoy car’ 
évépyeay Cv xpdpevos. rd yap Fdn rv ré\ecov yuxyv Exyow wodda Kar’ abrpy 
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Svvarat mrouivy Tre Kat wdoxew...€oTe TO Suvdpet, TO mpooKeipevov, THS mpeTns 
évredexeias Syr@rixdv. Cf. da. kat Avo. Il. 8, p. 54, where Alex. remarks that 
Cony ~xyew and yuyjy éyew are not the same (54, 15), rd pew evepyes 4 Con, dre 
‘7 Oe abrod rpody te Kai avénous, rd be Suvdper Conv Exov Aéyour’ dv 7d dpyavexov 
éxov S52 atrod [wrpés] ré Stvacda tpépecOai re cai avEerOa. If dpyavixdv, which 
later replaces Suvdpe: (ony éyov, is an exact equivalent, it is hard to see how 
c&pa duvoixdy épyavixov ceases to be dpyavexdy when it is actively operant. 
Zabarella claims for this interpretation that it clears up the difficulties of the 
vegetative soul, which is never zz potentia ad operandum, but always actively 
“operant. Cf. e.g. 413 a 30, De Gen. et Corr. 1. 5, 322 a 24 sq. 

a2I. 48’ otcla, i.e. 7 os eidos ovvia just mentioned. Form, as we were told 
above (412 298q.), is évreAéyesa, aS matter is dvvayts. Tovtrov, such aS we 
described, i.e. ducixod Sivaper Cony €xovros. The subject of the sentence is, of 
course, the soul. The soul is that which makes the corporeal part of the animal 
actual and differentiates the animate from the inanimate body. The utility of 
this remark turns on the contrast with the views of preceding philosophers. 
Some regarded soul solely as the cause of motion in the body, some as percipient 
only. It may be with reason objected that this is an identical proposition and 
no more than a restatement of the problem to be solved. No definition is valid 
if it virtually repeats the term to be defined. rosovrou here implies épyiyov. 
See wofe on 414 a 28. 

a22. arn St A€yerar Sixas, as Stated 412 aIOSq. See on 412a 8. 

a23. davepdv ovy Ore ds ériorhpy, int. 7 Wey) c@paros évrehéxyerad dott. The 
point reached in the argument was: roovrov dpa oaparos évredéxera (9 Wruxn 
éort) and now we add as émiornpn (GAN ovx ws Td Oewpeity). The difference 
between the two 1s much the same as that between a permanent state or formed 
habit (és) and the activities (évépyeas, épya) in which it manifests itself. 
Cf. again 417 a 22—29, and Pays. VIII. 4, 255 a 33 €ore Sé€ Suvdpee Gros 6 
pavOdvev émiotnpev kal 6 tyav fbn Kal py Cewpar. é& ydp +O tmdpxety, 
“included in the presence, or possession of soul.” This means that organisms 
possessed of soul may be either asleep or awake. In waking hours many 
psychical activities will be manifested, of which in sleep there is only’the latent 
capacity. Soul is, by the definition, ‘‘ the activity which, whether displayed or 
not, 1s implicit in the living body.” 

a26. Kal pa évepyetyv. The objection has been raised that the lowest stage 
of soul,‘the nutritive (ro 6pemrrixdyv), is as active in sleep as in waking hours. 
Cf. Atk. Nic. 1102 b2sqq. Further, A.’s “comprehensive definition” takes 
account of plants which, as he informs us (De Sowmo 1, 454a 15—19), do not 
share in sleeping and waking, these functions being restricted to those creatures 
which have the power of sensation. A.’s remark, then, in the text must be 
taken as referring only to the soul in animals, where ré aia @yrixdv is superadded 
to rd Operrexdv. Zabarella observes that it is not knowledge dmAés which is 
comparable to sleep, but sctezta stom exiens im actum, knowledge possessed but 
not applied. mporépa St rq yevéou. There are several senses of rpdrepor kai 
vorepoy enumerated, among other passages, in Mefaph. A., c. 11, cf. Z., C. 13, 1038 b 
27Sq. This sense “prior by birth” or “by becoming” is sometimes expressed 
as earlier in time (azpérepov r@ xpév@). Conversely, that which is later in birth 
is said to be “prior in the order of nature” in MWefaph. 989 a5 ei F eare rd rH 
yevéoe VoTepov TH pucet a pérepov, and in Mefaph. 1050 a 4 7a TH yevéoes VorEepa 
are said to be ro cide cai TH otcia mpdrepa. Here émiornpn, the d£es, is said to 
be produced earlier than 76 Odewpeiy, the active exercise. Knowledge cannot 
be exercised until 1t has been first acquired. 
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226. él rod abrod, “in the same person.” I take the pronoun as masculine 
with Themistius and Philoponus. It is explained by ev ré6 évi, 430a21: 9 Bé 
xara Svvapuy (int. emriommpn) xpdv@ mporépa & rH evi (int. ris car’ évépyeav), Srws 
dé ov xpdvea. Philop. 216, 28 sqq. observes that the activity of knowledge in the 
master precedes the formation of the state of knowledge in the pupil, and that 
this is why the limitation ést rod adrod is introduced. But there seems no ground 
for thinking that such a consideration was present to the mind of A., who 
obviously is throughout dealing with the individual soul. 

a27. | wpdétn, “the earliest in development.” Not only does this meaning 
directly follow from the words mporépa 8€ 77 yevére: just before, but it agrees 
with A.’s intention to discover the most comprehensive definition (xowérares 
Adyos), that is, one applicable to soul even in its simplest, least advanced stage. 
As a matter of fact we see that it is intended to include the “soul” of a plant 
(see 411 b 19—30, 4144 33, 415 a 23—25, 424 a 32424 b 3) as wellas of a sponge 
or jelly fish (see 410 b 19, 432 b 20, 434 b2). In De An. Mantissa 103, 11—20 
Alex. Apbr. makes the difference between 7 mpary évredéyera and 7 Sevrépa 
analogous to the difference between eee and ai car avras xai dz’ abrov 
ev épye.at. 

Zabarella also discusses the question : what is the difference between actis 
primus and actus secundus? We condemns the view of Averroes that the first 
is forma non operans, the other forma oferans. He himself decides that the 
second is oferatio, rather than forma operans simply. Both primus and 
secundus May, according to him, be forma operans, the first giving esse shecificunz, 
the second secundam perfectionem quatenus operatur. ‘This being so, the first 
entelechy, whether it is or is not operant, equally gives form to matter, and is 
soul in both cases alike. Hence it does not mean the absence of operating, 
but merely that soul is considered abstractly, apart from its operation. This 
same conclusion follows, he urges, from the proper interpretation of duvdyer 
(wiv €yovros. What is inseparable from the animate body, and therefore to be 
included in the definition, is merely the capacity or aptitude to operate, as 
distinct from actual operation or its absence. At the same time Suvapis does 
not mean capacity separated from act, but capacity joined with act. In his own 
words, “forma operans est actus primus cum secundo, cum operatio sola sit 
secundus actus.” In Metaph. 1050a 21—23 A. himself identifies ¢vépyea with 
épyov, from which it gets its name, adding that it tends to perfection, cuvreive: 
wpos THY évredéxerav. 

a28. dépyaywdy, provided with organs, whereby are meant instruments 
subserving the several faculties (cf. the argument in 429 a 26 sq. that voids unlike 
the sensitive faculty has no such gpyavoyv) and adapted to the performance of 
function (rod gpyou évexa). Cf. Alex., dz. xaldto. 54, 9 75 8 dpyavindy €orw 6 Exer 
popta Stadhepovoas évepyeias brnpereitoOa Suvapeva, and Alex. De An. 16, 11 sq. 
Not only are what we call “organs of sense” épyava to A., but also any parts of 
the living body which promote vital functions (as mouth, heart, foot) and, as 
A. goes on to show, the parts of plants, especially the roots. See mofe on 
407 b 25 (dei ydp xré.). This conception is stereotyped in the term “sense- 
organs.” 

412 bI dpyava 8%...4 rhv rpodyy. This is a parenthetical remark showing 
that the parts of plants serve the same purpose as the recognised “organs ” of 
animals. It is almost as much a footnote incorporated in the text as 412 a lo— 
11. The simplicity of the structure of plants is accounted for De Part. An. 


Il. 10, 655 b 37 sqq. 
b2. epucaprlov. The pericarp in most edible fruits (e.g. apples, plums, 
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grapes) is what we call the fruit; in nuts it is the shell, in peas and beans the 
pod. With more precision from the botanical standpoint, A. reserves the term 
xaprros for that which, when sown, will produce the plant after its kind, as the 
apple pip or the grape stone. The leaf, as a protection of the “pericarp,” is 
well exemplified in the hazel-nut. 

b3. at 8 fifa. ro ordpart dvddoyov. Cf. De Part. Az. iv. 10, 686 b 28 
sqq., especially 686 b 32 kal ré xara ray xehadny poptov rédos dkivnrdy éore Kai 
avaioGnrov, Kal yiverae purdv, éyov Ta pév ave Kato, Ta O€ karo dvw- ai yap pita 
trois hutois ordpatos Kal cehadrns éxovot Suvapty Ke. 

_--b4. Kxowdv ért wrdons buxijs. Cf. sufra 412 a5 Kxotvdraros Aéyos. Again it 
becomes clear that we are not so much laying down the nature of soul as indi- 
cating the scope of the enquiry. 

412 b 6-9. There is no need to question the unity of soul and body, 
the one being form, and the other the matter corresponding to it; for that 
which is in the fullest sense actual possesses being and unity [§ 7]. 

b6. 82d kalov. With the foregoing view of the relation of soul to body and 
that of form to its appropriate matter, it becomes idle to enquire whether soul 
and body form a unity or are absolutely distinct. The analysis began with 
concrete things (ovciat), which A. calls individuals (@roza), implying that they 
cannot be further divided except in thought. We cannot be too often reminded 
that matter and form are not things, but “causes” or “principles” of things, 
distinguishable in thought or reasoning and in rational description (Ady@), but 
not by sense. 

b7. Tov Knpdv kal ro oxqpa. The waxen impression may be regarded either 
as so much wax (ovaia os vAn) or as a form (ox7ja) impressed by the seal. 
But, howsoever viewed, the thing is numerically one and the same. ov8” Sos. 
And, as with the wax and the impress, so universally with every concrete 
existence, whether sensible (aio @nrév) or cogitable (vonrdv). In Mefaph. 1075 b 34 
A. complains that no preceding philosopher had explained what it is that makes 
soul and body, or, generally, the thing and its form one: ére rive of dprOpot év 
7 Yux7) Kat TO C@pa cai GAws 76 cidos cai 76 mpaypa, ovdey Aéye: ovdSeis. He justifies 
his contention at greater length Metaph. 1045 a 7—b 23. 

b8. +d od Ff tAyn. Cf. b20 infra wrAn brews, “the form of which it is the 
matter,” i.e. the form correlative to the matter. Special care is needed or else 
this expression may be misleading. Properly both the form and the matter are 
form and matter of the concrete thing, and even where A., as here, incautiously 
expresses himself, this and nothing else can be his meaning. 

b8. td yap &. The terms “one” and “unity” are susceptible of various 
meanings, which are discriminated in Mefaph. A., c. 6 and Lt. cc. I-—3, 1052 a 15 
sqq. A. holds that unity is a universal (xka@éAov). There is no such separate real 
thing as unity, but there is no real thing of which unity cannot be predicated 
in some degree, for things possess this attribute in varying degrees. But 
that which is most properly said to be one and self-identical is ¢vreAéyeca, 
that is, the complete actualisation or perfected reality. Contrasted with this, 
every previous stage of development presents something less perfect, something 
potential, but half realised and therefore possessing less unity. kal +d elvar. 
Being, like unity, is a term of various meanings. A.’s enumeration is (1) Being 
in the sense of the categories, substance and its appendages (quality, quantity, 
relation), (2) Being in the sense of truth, to which “ Not-being” in the sense 
of falsehood is opposed, (3) Being in the sense of accident (ovpSe8yxds) or 
incidental fact, (4) Being in the contrasted senses of “actual” and “ potential ” 
(cf. Metaph. A., c. 7, E.; c. 2, ©, c. 1, 1045 b 27 sqq.). In the present passage 
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A. tells us that the proper sense of the term is to denote actuality, as dis- 
tinguished, under the last head, from potential Being. 

412 b 10—25. This then is the account of soul in general terms. 
Now to explain it. Soul is substance, regarded as form, that is, the quiddity or 
the “ what-made-it-so” of an animate body. This A. illustrates by taking two 
things which his definition of natural body excludes, the eye and the axe; the 
one a mere part of a natural body as whole, the other a lifeless instrument. 
As vision makes the former what it is, a seeing eye, and its mere cutting makes 
the latter what it is, these may be regarded as, so to say, the “soul” of eye and 
axe respectively. Similarly it is in activity or active operation that the soul of 
the natural body provided with organs, the animal or plant, consists [$§ 8, 9]. 

BIO. otela ydp 4 Kara Tov Adyov =ovcia as cides, substance expressed in the 
sense of form or notion. Conversely such definition is called 6 Adyos rs ovcias. 
A true logical definition aims at expressing the form of the thing. It is the 
form which makes a thing what it is. But as this form, in order to exist, must 
be realised in matter (403 b 3) ovcia xara ray Adyor is only a factor of concrete 
existing things, 424 a 24 # rowovdi, cai Kara rév Adyov. Cf. 414.a9, where popdn, 
eiOds Tt, Adyos and oiov évépyem are equivalent expressions. The determining 
use Of xara has been noted ad 404b5. Cf. Metaph. 1089 a 31 sq. rd by Td Kara 
Tas ovgias ANeyduevov, Being predicated of substances. 

biz. +o rl qv elvar. This is merely an elaborate technical designation of 
the specific form or formal cause. The origin of the phrase is plain. A. used 
(1) the phrase ré ri éort, “the what is it?”, for any generic or specific form, any 
rational description which will answer the question ri éors; Also, as we saw 
408 a 25, he used (2) the phrase ré rivi efvat for the abstract notion, the concept 
not embodied in matter, the immaterial form of a concrete thing. Again (3) the 
use of Ww dpa=“‘it is, as we saw,” in recognition of a fact that has existed all 
along, is well known. The technical phrase before us combines in a manner 
all the modes of expression ; 16 eas ror@di oa@part, like (2), will be the abstract 
being of a given body; ro ri éorw efva, if found, would mean the fact of its 
being what it is. When for éore, Av is substituted, we get (3) “its being what it 
was all along,” ie. what the thing is in its true essence. Thus 76 ri Rv efvar re 
rouodl c@part is merely an equivalent of ré eidos Tot rotovdi c@paros. See Zeller’s 
elaborate disquisitions Aristotle, Eng. Tr. vol. 1. p. 217, % 1, p. 219, #.1. The 
student should note that the predicate of eZva both in (2) and (3) is invariably 
in the dative and that in (2) the article is never found with this dative (76 
aicOnru@ eiva, but not ro to aicdnrK@ eva). As réde re generalises “this 
man,” “this horse” etc., so ré ri #v eivat simply generalises 76 capxi eiva, rd 
avOpore eiva xré., ti Hv being predicate, like capxi and dvOpame. 

bir. +d rowSt odpars. When the logical essence is expounded, the relation 
of soul to the animate body furnishes a typical illustration : cf. MetapA. 1035 
I4—-16, 1041 b 4—9, 1043.a 35—Db 4. 

biz. dvoudv. Instead of being, as it is, artificial (reyvnror). 

b1I3. To wedéxe elvar, axeity or axehood, if we might coin the words; axe 
in the abstract or the notion or concept of axe; that is, what essentially belongs 
to an axe as such (and this may serve to explain the dative). rovro, int. rd 
meAéxet eivat: the position of the word is due to chiasmus. The ovoia of the 
inanimate axe would be called yvx7 in the case supposed. Zabarella, however, 
takes 7 yuy7 to be subject and rovro to be predicate: the sentence is then 
parenthetical, “and the soul of the animal is this,” viz. its quiddity. This agrees 
with b 16, where 7 Wuyx7 is the soul of the animal, but in the parallel illustration, 
b 19, it is said that eyesight would be the soul of the eye, and 413 a1 the 
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capacity of the tool is put on a level with eyesight. xoprobelons & ravrns, int. 
THs ovotas. Take this away, 1.e. deprive the axe of its capacity for cutting, and it 
would be a sham axe. This is just as true of the lifeless instrument as it is of 
the supposed animate instrument, as will be shown later (see zofe on bis, 
voy & éori méAexvus): only in the instrument spoiled for use, e.g. the blunted axe 
or ruined house, there is not that immediate disintegration which attends the 
animal body when life has left it: cf. 411 b9. Since this passes unnoticed in 
the text, it would seem that the whole clause, b 13 ywpioGeions...14 dueovupos, is 
a mere accessory to the mention of the quiddity (cf. b 20 ms dmaoAcovons). 
It is on the quiddity alone that the comparison really hinges. 

b14. épovipes, “in an equivocal, i.e. ambiguous, sense.” By homonyms 
A. denotes things of different nature which have the same name (as bank, form, 
Addos, kdp7n), whereas synonyms are identical both in name and nature. 

bI5. viv 8’ éoti wé\exus. But in reality the axe is an axe, a lifeless instrument 
(Philop. 221, 4 druyos Sv) and not a living body: Them. 42, 25 H., 78, 4s5q. Sp. 
voy b€ cay cao tyra 7 popdy, wédexus pév €or, C@ov bé ovK ori. Cf. Alex. De 
An. Mantissa 102, 23 sqq. Them. does not stop to enquire what such a 
lifeless instrument is when it has lost its shape, edge and power of cutting ; but 
if all things are defined by their function, it would under those circumstances be 
spoilt for use. If so, I cannot really see that it is more truly an axe than the 
wooden saw is a saw: /Weleor. IV. 12,390 a 10 dravra & éorly opicpéva Ta Epy@* 
Ta pev yap Suvdpeva rorety rb abrdy epyor ddnOas ¢ariv éxaora, olov 6 épOarpos el 
6pa, TO Se put) Suvdpevov Spwvupws, otov 6 reOveds H 6 AiGwos- ovdée yap mpiay 6 
EvAiwos, GAN’ 7H} as eixov. From this we may infer that the point of viv &€ is not 
to contrast what would happen (1) to a lifeless instrument, (2) to an animate 
instrument, under the circumstances implied by ywpiodeions Sé ravrns, a view to 
which some colour is lent by the remarks of Simpl. 93, 16sqq. The question at 
issue is whether (a) vty 8° refers back to the initial supposition, b 11 xa@daep et 
Te xré.. and so corrects the hypothesis by showing that the comparison does 
not hold and why; or whether it refers to the clause immediately preceding, 
b 13 yxwpicGeions S€ ravtns xré. In the latter case viv & might be taken as equiva- 
lent either (8) to ywpiodeions ris tTunrix7is Suvdapews, “although its cutting power 
was gone,” or (y) to pa xopicGeions THs TuNnTeKAs Suydpews = mel ovK exwpicOy KTEé. 
Torstrik, who allows that the first of the three alternatives gives some sense, 
was deterred from adopting it because (1) the reader could hardly avoid 
associating wéAexus édorey with b 14 ot« Gy re wéXexvs Fv, which would lead him 
astray as to the sense, and (2) because the clause with yap, instead of proving 
that the axe is not a natural body, proves that its form isnot asoul. Accordingly 
he proposed to read viv & otk forw (int. yrvyx7) rotro), which he would join closely 
with b 13 xal 7 ux?) rovro, so that the next clause, b 15 ot ydp xré., would follow 
more directly. This seems hypercritical. Another attempt to make viv & 
antithetical to b 14 ovx dv @re wéXexus HW is that of M. Rodier, who translates : 
** Mais, en fait, la hache existe (quoique séparée, en un sens, de sa quiddité et 
de sa fonction, parce que l’essence de la hache, qui n’est pas un corps naturel, 
ne contient pas la faculté de frapper ou de couper de soi-méme).” This render- 
ing seems to me misleading, for wéAexus must be predicate, not subject; and, 
even if it were subject, we should require éo7iv, not ¢ariv, as the verb. The 
difference between the lifeless axe and the supposed animate axe is that the 
former does not, but the latter does, possess the power to strike and cut of 
itself or on its own initiative. Hence, as M. Rodier says, when it has lost its 
power of cutting of itself “la hache existe sans cette faculté, précisément parce 
qu’elle n’est pas un animal, et que son essence ne contient pas la faculté de se 
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mettre en mouvement d’elle-méme.” In other words, the axe still exists as an 
axe : 1s, in fact, an axe and nothing more, the interpretation of Them., which 
M. Rodier professes to reject. 

b15. to.drov, like the axe just mentioned, i.e. an artificial body (reyyvnrod). 
But soul, the definition carefully states, belongs to a natural body, ocdparos 
dvotkov 412 a 27. 

b 16. rovvd(, of a given kind, namely, that designated épyavixéy in b 6 supra. 

b 16 txovros...17 év éauro. This addition renders more explicit the definition 
of animate body as @vovxov duvdpe (wav txovros given above a 20, showing that 
it includes the possession of riv 80 atrod rpogny re cai avEnow Kat piot a 14. 
A. uses automata by way of illustration, Po/. 1253 b 33 sqq. 

b18, él rév pepdy, “in the case of the parts (of the body)” above spoken 
of as dpyava and defined by their functions, 416a 5. Each of these parts is 
animate; since the whole animal possesses soul, so must every part, if it is to 
perform its function: A/ezZapgh. 1036 b 28 aicOnrév ydp re rh {ov, Kat dvev 
KivnTEws OUK fatty 6picac Gat, 616 ovS” Gvev TaY pepav exdvT@v Tas. ov yap maVTAS 
Tov advOpaov pépos 7 yelp, GAN’ 7 Suvapévyn 76 Epyov azoredety, OoTe Eurpvyxos ovca- 
py eprrvyos bé ot pépos, 1035 b 16—18, 23—25, De Part. Ax. 3. 1,640 b 35 er & 
advvarov eivat yetpa brwcovy Siaxerpévny, olov yadkny n EvrAivynv, WARY Gpovipos, 
Gomwep TOV yeypappévor larpév. el ydp qv...19 avrod 7j dys. That is, sight is to 
the eye what soul is to the body, i.e. its form. 

b 20. 6 8 ddbarpos DAN Sibews, Bs drroAerobons otkér Shbarpds. The word 
6pGarpés is used first for the pupil, called «épy below 413 a 3, the material 
condition of sight, and then for ‘the seeing eye,’ the concrete thing. This 
sudden change in meaning has puzzled readers, and Torst. proposes to insert 
after 6 8° d@@adpos the words 7rd civodrov, 7 dé Kdpy (see critical zofes). This 
gives exactly the sense required “while an eye is [a combination of the two and 
the eyeball is] the matter of vision.” Torst. was no doubt influenced by Them., 
“qui totum locum laudat,” as he thinks. Themistius’ words are (42, 38 H., 
78, 23 Sp.) et yap Fv 6 dbbarpos (Gov, [7] Yruyn dv adrov 7 Yis Hv- adry yap obcia 
bpOarpod xa efdos cat poppy, 6 dé 6POarpss rd auvodrov, r6 5€ capa rot épOarpov 
vAn THs dpews. I see no reason for thinking that Them. had a different text 
from ours: as usual, he is amplifying and explaining. Even with some such 
supplement, there is an informality of language (as discussed before, 412 b 8, 
mote). It is as if he said 44+ B (ré cvvodov) is A, vAn, of B, eidSos, the dAq and 
eiSos together making up the oivoAdov. See 413a25q. With fs drodesrovens 
compare what was said of the axe 412 b 13 xwpioGeions de ravrns (int. ris ovcias 
rov medéxews). With the usual punctuation js is naturally referred to éyrews: 
with that of Bywater (/. of PA. XVII. 54) #s would refer back to b19Q ovcia 
épGarpod 7 Kara roy Adyov, but, as these words are there introduced to define 
dys, the result is the same, whichever punctuation be adopted. Very similar is 
the language of De Part. An. 1. 1, 641a 18 dredGotons your [int. ris Wuyxis] 
obxért CSdv éori, ode TSv popiwv ovdev 1b abo Aeireral, MANY TH OXHpaTL pdvor, 
xabdrep Ta puOevdpeva ALGodaba. 

b22. Sa}. “Now what holds good of the part must be applied to the 
living body taken as a whole” (Wallace, p. 63). 

b 23. ds 1d pépos pds Td pépos, i-e. as the particular mode of perception, 
sight, stands to the particular organ, the eye. The proportion is, roughly 
stated: as part of soul is to part of body, so the whole of soul is to the whole of 
body. See zofes on 408 a II, 411 D 15. 

b 24. 7 6An atcOyors, sensation as a whole, of which the particular sensory 
functions are the parts. Each special sense is a faculty residing in some part 
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of the living body, which serves it as an instrument or organ. So sensation in 
general, the sum-total of the faculties which constitute an animal sentient, 
employs the whole body, guvé sensitive, as its organ and instrument. Cf. De 
Part. An. %. 5, 645b 14 érei S€ rd pév Spyavoy wav évexa Tov, tév Sé rod ceéparos 
popiwy éxagroyv évexd tov, To & ov evexa mpakis ris, havepdov ort Kat rb givodov 
aepa cuvéatnke mpd&eds rivos évexa mAnpous. 

b 25. 7 Tovtrov, i.e. 7 aicOnrixdv, ‘gud sensitive.’ 

412b 25-27. What bodies, we may ask, have souls? Living bodies 
only, for dead bodies as dead are excluded by the terms of the definition. Nor 
does it apply to the seed or germ of animals or plants which is not as yet 
possessed of life, although it has the capacity or promise of becoming so 
hereafter [§ ro]. 

b 26. ro Suvdpe [int. rovotroy] dv adore {iv, a variant on 76 duvdper Cony Exov, 
*“‘that which has the capacity for life,” as required by the definition. 

b 26. 1d St oméppa Kal 6 kapmrds. At first sight it would seem as if these, too, 
were potentially “‘ possessed of life.” But in fact they are not as yet bodies (in 
the sense of the definition) at all; their potentiality is a potentiality of becoming 
bodies which (when developed) will be “potentially” possessed of life. Them. 
(43, 10—1I4 H., 79, 8—14 Sp.) compares the germ to the steel which is not yet a 
saw, although out of it a saw may hereafter be shaped. A. discusses the 
question whether the seed has life in De Gen. An. Il. 1. 735 a 4 sqq. and 
decides, as here, that it has life potentially. Again, in Mefaph. ©., c. 7 he 
asks more S¢ Suvdpet éorly €xacrov cai wore ov, and the first instance cited shows 
that he is thinking of the problem to which we have now come in De 4.: 
1048 b 37 olov 4 yn dp” éativ avOpwmos Suvaper; 7 of, GAAd padrAov Grav Fby 
yévnrar oréppa, cai otdé rére tows. This brief answer is further elucidated 
1049 a 12 cai Gowy 57 év aire TH Exovti, doa pydevs Tov EEwber eurodilovros ~orat 
8¢ atrov. oloy td oréppa otra: Sei yap ev GAA@ Kai peraBddrAev. Grav 8 Fdn dia 
THs avTod apyns 7} Toovroy, 75n rovrTo Suvdye- exetvo O€ Erépas apxns Setrat. 

b 27. Suvdper rowovdt. Two stages of potentiality are implied: the seed is 
Suvdpec the body of the animal or plant, and again this body, so long as it has 
soul in it, is potentially possessed of life, duydue: Cwny Eyov. As already pointed 
out in note on 412 a 20, the present passage supports the interpretation given 
there, for otherwise the two grades of potentiality could not be kept distinct, 
there would be no difference between the seed and the plant. But the dead body 
has neither the first nor the second grade of potentiality. In what sense (vr is 
Suvdpe. vexpov and a corpse duyduer (Ov, the necessary condition being Popa 
and reversion to the matter out of which the body was constituted, is explained 
Metaph. 1044 b 34—1045 a 6. 

412b 27-413 a10. Recapitulation of the mutual relations of 
(1) waking activity, (2) soul, (3) body [§ 11]. The soul and the parts of the 
soul, which are related to the body and the parts of the body in this way as 
specific form to specific matter, are incapable of existing separately. If, 
however, any part of the soul is not so related to the body, it may have a 
separate existence [§ 12]. There is the further question whether the soul as the 
specific form of the body stands to it as the sailor to the vessel [§ 13]. 

412 b 28. 7 éyprfyopors. As we were told before (412 a 25), this is a fuller 
actuality than the passive possession of the soul in sleep. 

4i3alI. 1 ds, the faculty of sight, as distinguished from épaots, the act 
of seeing. 1 Sévapis rot opydvov. The reference is to the cutting power of 
the axe (even if not being used), as distinguished from rpijous, the operation of 
cutting. Cf. Metaph. 1019b 13 xai yap év rois apixos eveorw 7 tovairy Sivas, 
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oiov ey rots dpydvos: tiv péev yap Sivacbai dace PbéyyerGa Adipav, where the 
mention of the lyre shows that the reference is to instruments made by art, and 
not, as in De A. 424 a 25, 28, De Resp. 12, 476.a 25, to parts or organs of a 
living body. 

a2. 16 5¢oapa. The body corresponds neither to the actual operation of 
cutting, seeing, etc., nor to the capacity of cutting, seeing, etc. The existence 
is merely potential. We may note the change in the meaning of caéua. In 
412 a II—I5 it included animate and inanimate bodies; then it is narrowed to 
meaning what is now called (gov, body possessed of soul; here it means body 
to the exclusion of soul. Cf. the irregular use of 6@@adpos for vAn Gyrews, 412 b 20. 
See 415 b 18, ove. 

a4. Xwpiory rot cdparos. This agrees with De Ger. Az U. 3, 736b 21—27 
and the exception following 413 a6 sq. finds its counterpart in 736 b 27—209. 

a5. tylwv yap, int. ray (dar. 

a6. tTa&v pepdv éorly airdy, “belongs to the parts themselves ” as opposed 
to the whole body. If these words are nghtly placed, we suddenly talk of 
“parts (uépn) of the body,” while just before, a 4 4 pépn rivd adris, we were 
talking of parts of soul; an anticipation of b 16, where A. speaks of plants and 
animals having a certain power of living and functioning after division, such 
organisms being, as it were, built in compartments. The above interpretation 
is due to Professor H. Jackson and seems to me unquestionably superior to 
those of the Greek commentators, most of whom apparently make évior agree 
with pepov. Thus Them. 43, 23 H., 79, 27 Sp. évioy yap pepdyv rot cdparos 
évia pépyn rhs Wuxis mpopavas evreddxera kal reAecérys, Sowep 1 OYris rou épOadpod : 
cf. Philop. 223, 29 sq. Simplicius, however, though his explanation is sub- 
stantially the same, seems to admit the possibility of taking éviov apart from rav 
pep@y: (95, 15) éviav yap Adyar Wuxar otras éyay tHv évreAéxerav, @s airayv TOV 
goparixayv ovoav pepov. The words of Soph. (44, 29) ema yap rev ris Wuxns popiov 
évreAéxetat AUT@Y TOY pEepay €oTe TOY oWwparos possibly point to a reading ga yap 
évreAéxetae THY pepo@v €oriv avrev, but I see no reason to suspect that Them., 
Simpl., Philop. had a text different from our own. What these authorities 
make A. say is no doubt true of the nutritive and sensitive faculties (cf. 403 a 
10 sqq.), but I fail to see (1) how such a meaning can be got from our text, 
(2) why, if this were the meaning, A. should use ydp. A. would be merely 
repeating his statement and not assigning a cause. Whereas the fact that, if 
the bodily parts are divided, there is, in certain cases, a corresponding division 
of the évreAéyesa or soul, does go to strengthen the conclusion 413a 3 6ére pev 
ovvy KrTé. 

a6. ta ye. By &ia=“some” A. in reality means one only, the thinking 
part, the highest form of intellectual activity, vots, which is declared to be 
xoptorés 429 b 5, 430417; cf. 408 b 29. 

a8. er 8% GyAov. Is this a new question? In other words, does éri dé 
mean “and again” or should ér be taken closely with @dyAoy in the sense of érz 
Kal piv, tre kal éx tay wapévtTav? Cf. 413b 25 ovdéy ww dhavepdv. On the first 
view, a new question would be propounded, viz. whether the soul, as we have 
defined it, is related to the body as a sailor to a ship. At first sight this seems 
inconsistent with 413a 3—7- What A. has just declared to be quite certain is 
that some parts of the soul cannot be separated from the body, but others may, 
if they satisfy certain conditions. Anyone who had carefully followed the course 
of the previous argument would expect to hear that the soul is not related to 
the body as a sailor to a ship. On the other hand, if there is nothing to hinder 
certain parts of the soul from being separable from the body, it would be 
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natural to go further and ask if this possibility extends to the whole soul. In 
the absence of any qualification 47 Wvy7 must be understood of the soul as 
defined in this chapter. But we shall find that there are other vital functions 
besides those of self-nourishment and independent growth and decay by which 
life was defined, 41za 14sq. Perhaps @éyAov has reference to these. A similar 
question is seriously handled in AZefapAé. Z., c. 11, the question there proposed 
being zrota rou eidous pépy Kat rota ov, GAAa Tov cuvetAnupévou; A. remarks 
(1036a 31Sqq.) that, when the form of a circle is realised in heterogeneous 
material, as brass, wood and stone, it is clear that none of these materials can 
be parts of the ovcia of circle, because it is found separated from them. Even 
where this is not so, that is, where the form is not presented in different 
materials, the case may still be the same as it would be if all the circles ever 
seen were of brass, though under those conditions the act of mental abstraction 
would be rendered difficult. Hus illustration has a direct bearing on the passage 
before us : (1036 b 3) ofor ré rod avOparov eidos aiei év capki haiverat Kai dcrots Kal 
Tois ToLOUTOLs pépeoww: ap ovv kat éori raira pépy Tov eidous Kal Tov Adyou; F ov, 
GAN bAn, GAA Ota Td pot Kal ér”” Ghrwv ErcyiyverOat ddvvatodpev ywpioa. érei dé 
rovto Soxet pev évdéxeoOar, Adnrov bé€ wére, adropotai rives On xté. The doubt 
how much is form and how much is matter may be extended to circle and 
triangle ; hence some, i.e. Platonists, would reduce all sensible existence to 
numbers, an hypothesis which A. explains at some length, criticises and finally 
rejects 1036 b 8—23. He emphatically reiterates his doctrine of material forms: 
évia yap tows 768 év r@& eoriv, 7} @dt radi Eyovra. Then, evidently reverting to 
the illustration with which he started, he rejects unequivocally the supposition 
that man or animal is analogous to the circle and separable from the material, 
i.e. corporeal, parts which we know. The cases are not parallel: aioOnrév ydp re 
ro (gov Kat Gvev Kkawnoews ove Eotiv épicacdat, did ovS’ dvev rév pepdv éydvrav ras 
xré. Ifthe conclusion of MefapA. Z., c. 11 represents A.’s mature judgment, it may 
be plausibly argued that in our present passage é7z d€ ddndov is a mere phrase of 
the Iecture-room, like oxemréov torepov, an affectation of uncertainty because 
the writer is stimulating, without satisfying, curiosity. Cf Metaph. 1026a 8 
GAN ei dkiwwyTey Kal ywptordy eori [int. dewpyntix? 7 Paénpartxy |, viv &nrov: A.’s own 
opinion on the point is abundantly clear from other parts of the Alefaphysics, as 
well as from the partial pronouncement 6 lines lower down (1026 a 14.sq.), where 
the text is not above suspicion. Alex. Aphr. De 4. 15, 9 sqq. refuses to allow 
the analogy between the soul and the pilot, unless we substitute 4 réyyn 7 
kuBepyyrixy for the pilot himself. In that case alone (15, 11) et dy os ft res 
Kal etdos ev DA 4 Yrux7 €v Te oapart (ovrws yap ai ees eioly év Trois dv eioiv fleas - 
do@paroi re yap eiot Kal ay@piorot ray ev ois eiaiv). On the other hand, if we 
take it of the pilot himself, he says, the soul will be made corporeal (cSua) and 
will be located in a distinct part of the body, so that the whole body will not 
possess soul or consciousness: and generally he urges the objections which A. 
himself brings against his predecessors in De 4.1, c. 3. Thus Alex. preserves 
consistency and even interprets ddnAov ei by ovy oidv re ; but some considera- 
tions may be admitted on the other side. The language of 1036b 7 is cautious: 
A. does not there commit himself either way on the general question. Remnants 
of Platonism turn up oddly elsewhere in A. and, when Alex. substitutes 4 xuBep- 
yytixy for 6 xuBepyytns, we are forcibly reminded of Mezaph. 1075 a 11—1 55 
where A. gives the preference to the arranger and not to the arrangement. In 
this treatise the problem of the origin of life does not concern us and after 
408 b 18, 413 b 25—27 A. makes no dogmatic statement as to whether soul or any 
part of it is an immaterial entity. See 431b17—20. As to the illustration, it 
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is quite idle to minimise its meaning. If, as some think, comparing PAys. VII. 4, 
254b 30, it only means that, as the sailor steers the ship, so the soul rules, controls 
and moves the body, A. would not have said d@dndov, see 407b 18. The per- 
plexity of the Greek commentators may be inferred from the divergence of their 
views. Them. (43, 28 sqq. H., 80, 5 sqq. Sp.) refers the whole question to voids 
xeptords, as if 7 yuyy stood for 7 vonrixy, and as if this could be capards rwos 
évreAéyeca, but ywpiorn. Simpl. (96, 8 sqq.) gives an explanation which would 
have better suited the éuda ye of a6. He of course has no patience with ddydor, 
but for the opposite reason to Alex. Aphr.; (96, 10) Sta ri ody ESndov Ere cirev, et 
Kal mAdoat xaderov; Kat yap éevapyas 7 Oewpytixy ovdE @s dpyave xpyra. Philop. 
(224, 12 sqq.) proposes various explanations mutually inconsistent and does not 
omit to criticise Alex. 


CHAPTER II. 


This chapter is mainly devoted to a fresh discussion, elucidation and 
justification of the definition of soul contained inc. 1. By way of introduction, 
a few logical remarks are prefixed on the value of definitions in general. 

4iza Il. acapbdv piv havepwrépwy 8. Concrete objects, which are here 
meant, are less distinct to thought than universals, but are more obvious, 
being earlier observed and more familiar to us. The former are aic@nrd, 
while general notions or concepts (which according to A. are formed by the 
mind from them) are vonrd. The former are particulars, or individual things 
(xa@” éxaora), while the latter are universals (xaddAov). Not only are concrete 
objects ‘indistinct’ (a€eap7), but also ‘ confused’ (ovyxeyupéva): a fact which alt 
subsequent psychologists have emphasised following Plato, Red. 523 E sqq. 
The meaning would have been clearer if @uvoe: or card roy Adyov had been 
added to doadav and jnpiv to daveparépov. 

aiz. +é cadis. The superior clearness (cadyvea) of mental concepts is 
emphasised in Plato, ep. 523 B sqq. Kara Tov Adyov. What is better known 
by reason or reasoning is frequently opposed to what is known by sense (xara 
THY atc@no.), as theory is to facts. Cf. Pel 1328a 20 dia r&éy Adyar \ Sia ris 
aicO@noews; dé Part. An. 11. 8, 653b 22, 30. yvopipdrepov, int. dwAds or TF 
dice. In Lth. Nic. 1095b 2, the distinction is very clearly marked between 
what is better known to us (jut), and what is better known absolutely (drhdés) ; 
dpxréoy péeyv yap aro Trav yvopiporv, taira O€é OirTa@s° Ta pev yap npiy Ta & drdds. 
Both there and here A. is discussing method: where are we to start in beginning 
the study of ethics, psychology or any similar subject? Universals are com- 
bined and confused together in the complex object of sense. A.’s theory of 
learning amounts to this, that we start with the ‘data’ of sense, indistinct and 
confused, when tested by the standard of thought (r@ Acy@) and disentangle 
from their complexity what is more knowable in the order of nature. By 
induction and abstraction we thus arrive at concepts, principles and causes 
which are more truly objects of knowledge. Cf. Zeller, Avztstotle, 1. 204-209 
Eng. Tr.; Grote, pp. 196, 239, 332, 2nd edition (vol. I. 282, 344, II., 5 1st edition). 
The process is described by A. in many passages: Anal. Post. 1.2, 71b 33 sqq., 
Top. Vi. 4, 141 b 3 sqq., Mefaph. 1029b 4 yap padnots otro yiyverat maor dia 
TOV Arrov ywapiperv hioe eis ra yvapiysa paddov, and b7 (where aire yopipe- 
tépoyv stands opposed to ra rH pice yvepysa). A. continues (1029b 8) ra 8” 
ExdoTOLs yvapia Kal mpa@ra woddAdKus npépa €ori yvapia, kal puxpdv 7 ovdey Exes 
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Tov évTos. aA Spes ex Tov havtrws pév yvwordr, aira 8 yrooTtSy, ra dros 
yvooTta yravat mweiparéav, petaBaivovras Sia rovrwyv airav. Inadequate as are the 
data of experience, we start with them and use them as stepping-stones to 
higher knowledge. 

a I3. mwddw. The characteristic of the reasoning which follows is, as 
Simplicius points out, that it argues from effects to causes, and revises the 
definition by investigating the different types of soul with which experience has 
made us familiar. Of these there was no mention in II.,c.I,412a6—b9. = ré Ort, 
The fact that 2 is C as opposed to 76 éz6r1, the reason why it is so, the cause 

-or condition upon which the fact depends. These convenient abbreviations A. 
explains by mpaypa in the one case and airia in the other. 

aI4. tdv dptotixov Adyov, “the statement in which a definition is set 
forth,” not materially different from dpos or éptopds: cf. Anal. Post. 11. 10,93b 
29 sqq. Besides verbal definitions, which serve merely to explain the meaning 
of a name, A. recognises two classes of real definitions, clearing up the nature 
or what (ri éort) of the thing defined. In the first the object is to set forth 
(SnAodyv, Serxvtvat) what the thing really is, its essence, not its accidental 
qualities; such are Euclid’s definitions, each of them is dvamddekros, onuaive 
pév, Seixvucse & o¥. The second class, besides such a statement, also con- 
tains a reference to the cause or essential condition. Cf. Amal. Post. 11. Io, 
93b 38—94a 13, where the example chosen is thunder (8porvrj), of which 
the definition yddos év védeow belongs to the first class, and the definition 
Wodos arocBevvupévov mupés év védeow to the second class. Similarly 
arépnots hdords defines an eclipse, but the complete definition would add the 
cause, viz. the interposition, t26 yijs évy péow yryvopévns, Metaph. 1044b 14 sq. 
Thus, according to A., re card tiwvos onpaive. 6 Adyos 6 OpiotiKds, Kat Set To pey 
Sorep tany eiva, rd bé as pophny, Metaph. 1043 b 30—32. 

a6. cupmepdopad’, “conclusions of syllogisms,” ovprepaiveyv, like “ra- 
tionem concludere,” meaning to draw an inference from premisses and so round 
off or finish the argumentation: cf. 407 a 27. Each fresh physical discovery is 
ultimately embodied in a definition, e.g. gravitation. 

al7. 6 rerpayovopos. See Wallace, p.230. To understand the illustration 
we must refer to Euclid 11.14 and vi. 13. Euclid in Il. 14 proposes to describe a 
square that shall be equal to a given rectilinear figure (4), and after constructing 
the rectangle BCDE which is equal to 4, finds that if we produce BE to F' and 
make EF=ED, bisect BF at Gand produce DE to a point A on the circum- 
ference of a circle drawn from G with radius GB, the square of £7 is equal 
to BCDE, and so to 4. 


H 
B EF 
Cc D 


The problem in VI. 13 is to find a mean proportional between two straight 
lines; and we find that by placing the two lines in one straight line AC, de- 
scribing a semicircle on the whole line as diameter, and from the point 4 where 
the two lines meet drawing a line at right angles to Da point on the circum- 
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ference, a mean proportional, i.e. a line which stands to the one line in the 
same ratio as it itself stands to the other, is obtained; sothat 4B: BD:: BD: BC. 


D 





X 
: A B C¢ 

It will be observed that 2D, which is the mean proportional between APB 
and BC, is also the side of the square equal to the rectangle 4B. BC. CF. 
Metaph. 996b 18 ére 8€ Kai év rots dha 7d €idévae Exacrov, xai ov adrodeiEes eici, 
tor oidpeOa Urdpyew, dtav cid@pev ti dot, oiov ri dors Td TeTpayavicew, Sre péons 
€upec is. 

413 a 20—b13. Life, in some one of its manifestations, distinguishes 
that which has soul from that which is inanimate [§ 2]. The lowest form of life 
is best seen in plants, which have no other form. It implies nutrition and 
growth, and may be termed the nutritive principle [§ 3]. It is found by itself in 
plants, but is implied wherever, in mortal things, there are higher forms of life. 
Next comes sensation, the distinguishing characteristic of all animals, some of 
which are as stationary as plants [§ 4]. Of the various senses, touch alone is 
common to all animals, and, though found separate in some animals, is implied 
whenever other senses are present, just as the nutritive principle, which exists 
separately in plants, is conjoined with all higher forms of life [§ 5]. To these 
two functions, nutrition and sensation, may be added motion and understanding 
(dedvoia) [§ 6]. 

a2l. oO tv. Cf. 412a 13 Tey Sé huotkdv ra pev Eyes Canv, ra 8 ove exer: 
{anv dé héyouer ri 80 avbrov tpodny te cai avénow xai Pbiow. 

a 22. «mheovaxds &. We notice that the various meanings which the term 
‘life’ bears have reference to the common characteristic by which that term 
was defined in II., c. 1 (see preceding o/e), and this is admitted here in the words 
kay €v Tt rovr@y évurrdpxn povoy, aS soon as the relation between the terms of 
this series of functions is properly understood. At the same time, it is A.’s 
great merit as a psychologist to have enlarged the conception of vitality and 
vital principle and to have brought these different functions into connexion 
for comparative study. Cf. £7#. Nic. 1170 a 16—20 7d S€ Civ spifovra. rots 
Ceo Suvdpe: aicnceas, avOpdros & aigenoews 7 vonoews: 1 Sé Svvapus eis rv 
évépyecay dvdyerat, rd 5é Ktipiov év rH évepyeia Eorxe by TS (Hv eivat Kupiws Td 
aicOdverGas 4H voew. +o S€ Gav trav Ka atré ayabdy cai 7déav, and 1149a9 
Kai rav adpdver oi pev ex mioews aGAdyioro Kai povoyv TH aicOnoe Cavres Enpiwdecs, 
@omep Evia yévn TOY mwoppw BapBapav. éy ru. That is, life in a single one of 
these significations, namely the principle of nutrition and growth; not one or 
other, which would be & yé 71 When A. says & 7, he is anticipating, 
é.g-, 413 b 33. 

a 23 olov vois, atc Onots...24 Er...25 abfnots. It is confusing to have éy ru 
Tourwy replaced by a list of four or five powers, when (jv is employed in but 
one particular sense, viz. the last. It is best, then, to take the words, though 
grammatically nominatives to évurdpyy, as simply an interpretation of rAcovayés 
Se rov ¢yv Aeyopévov, for the €vy re represents nothing but nutrition and growth, 
since (a 3I Sq.) nutrition goes with all the other vital functions and none of them 
can be singly present without it. Later on (414 a 4, 12) A. is more careful to 
distinguish life in this restricted sense from sensation and thought. 
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a 25. 60 kal rd dvdpeva. That a plant lives and “has a soul” is consistently 
maintained by A.; cf. De Gen. Ax. Ul. 3, 736b 13 and especially De Part. An. 
IV. 5,681 a 124 yap dios peraBaive: cuvexds awd trav avroywr eis ra CGa dia rav 
Cavrav peév ovK Gvrov bé (dor (i.e. plants). 

a 26. Sivapw Kal dpynv. Cf. 412a 14. What is there called ryv & atrov 
trpopny re kai av’fnow cal POiow, A. here calls a capacity or origin of growth and 
decay. With dpy7 in the sense of originating cause cf. 4o2a 6, 412b 17, 415 b 8 
Sqq., airia cal dpyn. 

. a28. Kata tots évayrfovs téouvs, “in opposite directions,” 2% contrarias 
_—~~ partes. This incidental addition serves to introduce the parenthetical note of 
the following sentence. 

a 29 wdvry, Soa...30 t&ovs. The text is uncertain. mdvroge, ut Bekkerus 
restituit, nec vero wdvry doa: neque enim scriptor plantis relictis ad cetera 
animantia vagatur (Trend.). But wdvroce is found in only one inferior manu- 
script and Jd. Ar. cites no other instance of the word in A. But, if we waive 
the objection to wavroce, Bekker should at least have placed a stop after the 
word; his text as it stands requires us to take xai rpéderat xat (7 with én’ dudo 
kat wdvrooe, which strains the meaning of rpéera: and makes it very little 
different from at£era. Torst., who saw this and placed a colon after ravroge, 
insisted on the retention of re: non potest omitti. A. hoc dicit: nutritur et 
propterea quod nutritur vivit. Biehl, however, who restores dca from E, places 
the stop after rpépera: and is thus compelled to omit re. As none of these 
proposals is very convincing, I am content to reproduce the text of E, placing a 
comma after mdvrn. It gives a clear sense, doa being of course restricted to 
plants, pace Trendelenburgii, and the tautology of aei...dua rédous, rpéderat...éas 
dy dtwvyra AapBdvew rpopyy cannot be altogether removed by any change. I 
cannot see that Biehl’s text is any improvement upon the reading of cod. W, which 
also omits re, provided we punctuate after rpeerac thus: 60a del rpédera, Kat 
(7 «xré. The cardinal point to bear in mind ts that, according to A., growth 
depends upon nutrition, and nutrition implies life (415 b 26-28, 416b9). So, with 
his habitual caution, after telling us plants grow in all directions, he adds the 
necessary qualification “provided they are constantly nourished and therefore 
kept alive.” It would be possible to take the last clause ws dy xré. with ér’ 
dudew «at wdvry [int. avéeras| instead of with (7, but that would not mend 
matters much. Cf. 4o4a 15 (qv dé €ws dv Svvevra rovro woreiv, 416b 14, 434a 
23 sqq., De Part. An. il. 10, 655b 31 ore yap elvar obre aifdverOa evdéxeras 
dvev Tpogis. 

a3I. rotro piv rdv GAdov Suvarov, ra 8 GAA roirov dSivarov. Here the de 
is concessive, clearly so because pavepér is related only to the clause with pev, 
the possibility of separation. Ordinarily it is the peév clause which is con- 
cessive. 

a 32. év rots Ovytots, “in living things which are perishable, as being subject 
to death, and so to generation and destruction.” This is the proper sphere of 
physics and therefore of this treatise. Outside this sphere A. recognised (1) 
ovciat airOnral didio, ra didia Tv aioOynTraSv and (2) odcia dkivnros. The former 
include the heavenly bodies, sun and stars, the latter is the deity. See for 
the divisions JMetaph. 1069 a 30—33, 1071 b 3—5; for a possible reference to 
the eternal things of sense, De A. 434b 4 sq. They are undoubtedly referred 
to Metaph. 991 a 10, 1050b 16-29, 1069 b 25. 

413bI. ois {dor, i.e. in plants which live no less than animals. For rois 
C&or, not rois (pois, cf. 413 b 4 (aa A€youey Kal ov Civ povoy and De Part. An. 
IV. 5, 681a 13 ray Cavrav pev ovx bvrav bé Cdov. 
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b2. Sa riv ateOyow: cf. De Gen. An. Il. 2, 736a 29 wept Yuyns Kad’ Av 
A€yerar (Gov ((gov 8 earl card Td poptoy THs Wuyns TO alcOnreKov). TPTOsS, 
“primarily,” or “fundamentally”; the adverb used in the same sense as the 
adjective in the definition of soul as evredéyera  wpeTn coparos (412 4 27). 
Ta py Kivodpeva. See zoze on 410b I9 pévipa. 

b 4. aleOrjoews is the whole, of which dy is a part. 

b5. dd. This is repeated below, 414 b3. Cf. 434 b 9—II, 13, 23 Sq.-, 
435 a 12 sq., 435 b 5—7, 168q., De Sensu 1, 436b 13, Aist. Ax. I. 3, 489 a 17 
waar dé Trois CHos alc Onots pia trdpxe Kown porn 7 a7. 

b6. otras. Another fact which confirms the ascending scale of psychical 
functions. Plants grow and live without sensation. The lowest animals, or 
zoophytes, have one sense only, namely touch. 

b 7. péptov. This word is used prematurely and carelessly, for below 
(b 13—16) the question whether there be parts of the soul is expressly re- 
served: cf. 413a 5 ef pepiorn wépuxev. In fact the whole sentence is of the 
nature of a footnote explaining the technical term ré @pemrexdy as the nutritive 
‘** part” or principle of soul, elsewhere often called 7é @urixéy cat ad&yrixov. 

bI0. ‘orepov épotpey. The reason, which is teleological, will be found in 
IIf., c. 12, especially 434 b 1osqq. The sense of touch is necessary if the animal 
is to maintain itself, for body is in every case tangible, and the animal, as cpa 
euyuxov, comes in contact with other bodies, and if it had not the sense of 
touch, it would not be able to avoid some of these corporeal things and take 
others. See also the comparison between the means of defence possessed by 
man and the brutes and the superior utility of the human hand, De Part An. 
iV. 10, 687 a 5 sqq. 

bir. él rocotroyv eipyce, “let this much suffice.” We here repeat the 
substance of 413 a 20—b Io. ray cipnpévwy rovrev, “the functions here 
mentioned.” 

biz. rovrou apiorat xré. Note the omission of “appetency,” dpexrixdy, 
and the vagueness of “understanding,” dcavonrixdy. A. speaks in detail of all 
the functions which discriminate the animate from the inanimate. He will take 
the several senses, give some speculation as to the way in which each operates 
and some remarks on the central sense in which all converge. Note how 
completely this accords with the scheme outlined in Book I., c. 1, especially 
402 a 7 sqq., b 1 sqq., b 9 sqq., and b 21 sqq. 

biz. Operrixd, atodyrikg, Stavonrkg, Kivyoe. Two of these four, motion 
and sensation, were recognised by all A.’s predecessors ; see 403 b 24—31. He 
adds two others, nutrition and understanding. His first business in this treatise 
is to enlarge the limited view of psychology taken by his predecessors. 

413 b 13—414a 3. It may be asked whether each of these four 
faculties is a soul or a part of soul, and whether, if a part, it can exist separately, 
or is only separable in thought. With respect to some of these faculties the 
question is easy to settle [§ 7]. Not only can plants live when divided, but 
certain worms continue to feel after being cut in pieces. Sensation in the 
severed parts implies pleasure or pain. These in turn imply appetite and so 
desire of a sort. Whence it is easy to infer the union of these several faculties 
in the soul of each segment [§ 8]. If any part or faculty of soul is separable, 
it can only be the intellect: the question will come up again hereafter [§ 9]. 
While we deny that the other faculties can have separate existence, we at the 
same time fully maintain that each of them is logically distinct and separable 
in thought, the power of opining being as distinct from sensitivity as opinion is 
from sensation [§ 10]. Some animals possess but one of such faculties, some 
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more, and others all of them, just as within the sphere of sense-perception 
some animals have but one sense, others more than one, others all the senses 
[S$ xr]. : 

b13 wérepov...I5 téorw. This resumes the old problem of 402b1 oxemréoy 
dé cai ef pepioryn 7 dpepns, cf. 411a 26—b 3. It should be observed that only 
material things can be spatially separate, except of course xara oupBeBnxos: cf. 
406 a 4—16, 407a 2, 7—9. What is here expressed by rdéz@ might be ex- 
pressed by card péyeOos, cf. 429 a I1 efre kal wy YwptoTod Kara péyebos GAAG Kara 
Adyor: also 433 b 25 peyéOa S dyapiora, 432a 20 xopioroy 7H peyéOet F Adyo. 

b 16 éri rdv hutdy...19 mredvev, “in the case of plants, some,” i.e. such as 
are propagated by cutting. After the division the parent plant and cutting 
continue to live separated from one another. We should expect éma to mean 
“some plants,” but da’ dAAjA@v shows that it means “some parts of plants.” 
The judicious Themistius omits éca from his paraphrase. The use of dcatpodpeva 
shows that, when the sentence began, A. was thinking of the undivided plants, 
but from yapi¢cpeva dm” ddAnrwy it is equally clear that the subject of the 
sentence has changed and has become “the slips” or parts of the now 
divided plants. See zofes on 411 b 19, 25—27. 

bIg. érépas Stadopds, ‘other characteristics,” viz. the differences which 
determine the varieties of soul, the sensitive, locomotive, nutritive. As these 
are not strictly species of a genus, the word must not be taken in the strict 
technical sense of differentiae. 

b20. & rots Starepvopévors, in the resulting segments: that is, divide these 
“insects” (see mofe on 411b 20 éva tov évrépov) and the portions are able 
to go on performing certain vital functions. Such creatures as earthworms 
have vitality in compartments, as well as in the whole. 

b22. & 8 alcOnow, cai davraciay kal opefiv. If we leave the comma after 
aio Ono.v, imagination in the technical sense (see on 403a 8) would be attributed 
to all animals which possess sensation. It appears, however, from 415 a Io sq. 
rois pev ovde havracia that not all animals have gdavracia. Freudenthal would 
therefore bracket cai gavracviay. Professor H. Jackson proposes to secure the 
same end by a change of punctuation, removing the comma after alc@now and 
placing it after davraciav. This gets rid of inconsistency for the present, but, as 
we shall see, A. is not at all clear whether all the lower animals have something 
analogous to imagination in man, or what such a faculty is like in the lowest 
forms of life. See on 428 a 10 Sq., 429 a 4—8, 433 b 3I—434a 5, 433a 9—I2. 

b 25. ovdév reo. We are in fact no nearer a decision of the problem raised 
in 403a 3—16. In 408b 18—29 A. gave unmistakable hints that vows is to be 
regarded as a separate entity, which is the view actually expounded of the one 
part of vovs in IIL, cc. 4—8 (q.v.). Inthe present passage we have again a mere 
saving clause or guarded statement which does not commit us. Cf. 413a 8 ére 
dé ddyndoy ei xré. and moze. 

b 25. GAA" Eouxe Pruxis yévos Erepov elyat. Most editors take yuyijs as partitive 
genitive, e.g. Wallace translates: “ Reason however would seem to constitute a 
different phase of soul from those we have already noticed.” It would be gram- 
matically possible to join Wuyxy7s with érepov, “it would seem, however, that 
intellect is something different from soul.” If vois and \uy7 were érepa To 
yéver, the former might be described as é€repov yévos. We should thus avoid 
making vots a kind of ex. But, considering the numerous passages in which 
vous and voeiv are treated as functions of soul and the use of 7 vonreen Lint. uy} 
429a 28, I shrink from this expedient, even though it might remove some 
superficial difficulties. The fact is that, as pointed out by Zeller and others, the 
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position of vots in the system is anomalous. What is here said of voids agrees 
exactly with the substance of 408 b 18—29, of which passage it is a neat 
summary. 

b28. xabditrep tivés haotv. The Platonic view is intended. Cf. wofes on 
411b5. Inthe 7zmaeus 69 D sqq. not only does Plato divide the soul, but he 
actually assigns the different parts to different parts of the body. 

b29. +r St Adyw Or Erepa, havepdy. This was the alternative to spatial or 
local distinctness set forth in 413 b 14 dor’ eivac ywpiorov Ady@ pdvov # Kat 
ror@, where see zofe. For the local distinctness which A. ascribes to Plato’s 
three souls he substitutes a logical distinction between the several faculties. 
aioOyriKd yap elva, “sensitivity in the abstract.” Cf. supra 412 b 13 TO medéxet 
eivat. The absence of the article is rare. Cf. 416 b 12 rpopj cat avénrix® eivat. 
In 429b 11 ddare eivar and .Wetaph. 1001 a 12 rod évi efvat xai dvve the article can 
easily be supplied from what precedes. 

b 30. Sofacrrie, int. efvaz. This seems to be a subdivision of the thinking 
faculty (dcavonrixdy), Sogdferv being enumerated among psychical functions in 
411a 26sq. 

b 32. tév téov. If we compare the parallel passage 414a 29—b1 we 
notice that these words are absent. To omit them here would remove an 
obvious inconsistency. For, if they are to be taken, not only with b 32 éviois, 
but also with b 33 rioi and érépois, A. is committed to the statement that there 
are animals with only one power or faculty of soul, which cannot be true in 
view of 414a 32—bi1. Essen, accordingly, would read (avrev for (dav. 
But it is quite possible that A. did use this incorrect expression, and Them. 
seems tacitly to correct the blunder: 46, 5 H., 84, 19 Sp. ry pev otv mparn 
Stapopa ra (Ga ratty Sujyveyxev, Gri trois péev draca tas Wuyns trdpyovow ai 
eipnuéva Suvdues, rois dé wXeious, rots S€ eAdrrovs, rois bé Kai wia povn, Grrep ov 
{a dhapev, dd\da Lavra. 

b 33. doujoe. M. Rodier reads voi, a fact which ought to have been 
recorded in the critical zofes. 

4I4al. Stahopav trav toov. The gradations of soul will serve as a basis for 
a classification of animals. The inferior manuscript P reads rév (avrov here- 
M. Rodier, who meets the difficulty mentioned in wofe on b 32 supra by 
restricting b 32 ratvra, b33 rovrwy, quite arbitrarily, to the faculties of soul 
which animals possess other than the nutritive, understands b 33 &v poévoyv, rotvro 
to be 76 aio @nrixdy and so gives a different interpretation of the clause, viz. that 
sensation differentiates the animal from the plant: “qui différencie l’animal, 
Cest-a-dire qui constitue la différence spécifique de animal par rapport au 
vivant.” vorepov, VIZ. III., cc. 12 and 13. The teleological explanation there 
sketched in outline is given with greater fulness of detail in the treatise De 
Part. An., cf. IV. 10, 687 a 2&0 WV pev ody airiay ra pév Sirroda ra Sé wodvToda 
ta & dmwoda r&év (adeav eori, cal d:a tiv’ airiav ra pev ura tra b€ Coa yéyover, 
etpyrat. 

a3. td St rwds, e.g. bees, which, according to A., have no sense of hearing 
cf. Metaph. 980 b 22 Ppdvepa pév dvev rod pavOdvew, doa py Sivara trav Wédev 
axovev, otov péderra. 

414a4—19. The starting point of the present enquiry, 413. a 20 sqq., 
is that the animate is differentiated from the inanimate by living. Hence 
soul stands for that by which we live and perform the various vital func- 
tions, e.g. have sensation. But A. proceeds: such a phrase as “that by 
which we live and have sensation” bears two meanings, as we see from the 
similar phrases, “that by which we know” and “that by which we are healthy,” 
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which may denote either (1) the form, knowledge or health, or (2) that which is 
receptive of form, in the one case “the soul” regarded as capable of knowledge, 
in the other, viz. the case of health, some part of the body or even the whole by 
which we are healthy. Now it is as form and not as recipient or substratum that 
soul is said to be “that whereby we live, perceive and think” [$12]. Hence soul 
is the form and therefore the entelechy of a species of body [viz. a natural 
body provided with organs], not body the entelechy of soul [§ 13]. 

a4 érel 88...14 taoKeipevov. The best view as to the construction of this 
sentence is that of Bonitz, Arzsz. Stud., 11. 120sqq. According to him, ézei intro- 
duces the first of three premisses, constituting the protasis; the apodosis begins 
at a 13 dare Adyos. Some have made the apodosis begin at a 12 7 Wuy7 6é, but the 
clause beginning with these words is wanted as one of the premisses of the argu- 
ment. ‘The first premiss gives expression to a fact of linguistic usage, the fact, 
viz. that under 6 éw:ordpeéa we can understand at once émiotypy and Wux7, just 
as under 6 éyaivopey we can understand tyiea or cGza. The second brings out 
the import of this use of language by showing that the first of the two meanings 
denotes the form and notion, the second the receptive subject or substratum. 
The third premiss finally maintains that the soul is that through which we live 
and think awpazws, in the truest and most proper sense of the terms, and the con- 
clusion therefore follows that soul is the Adyos and efdos, rather than the vAn or 
Umoxeimevov ” (Bonitz, Artsz. Sfud. 11. 121). Other and less satisfactory modes 
of dealing with the sentence may briefly be noticed: (1) Trend. would alter érei 
dé into ér: Sé quite unnecessarily, as Bonitz shows; (2) Torstrik would make the 
apodosis begin with a 12 4 Wuy7 S€é rovro 6 (Sper kai aicdavdpeba Kai Stavoovpeda 
arpetws; (3) Pacius finds the apodosis in a 8 rovrav & 7 pév Emcornpn Kré. 

a5 xadderep @ ériordpeOa (Aéyoper 52 To pev...6 Wuxay). If we omit the dé with 
Bonitz and Biehl, there will be no comma before Aéyouer, which will then be 
constructed with xafdrep, “just as by the phrase @ éwiordpefa we mean” etc 
If we retain Sé the xa@dzrep will be retrospective, the comma after émiordpeOa will 
be required, and Aéyoev Sé will introduce an explanatory sentence “now we 
mean by it” etc. 

a7. @vyiatvoper. Prof. Bywater remarks in Journ. of Phil., vol. XVII. p. 55, 
“J think we might with advantage bracket the ¢ before tyaivopery; with the @ 
the clause as a whole ought surely to have run thus: épolws S€ cat db tyaivopev 
Td pev vyiera [Or byierav] rd Se pdptdv rt Tov omparos 7) Kai Odov.” This is undoubt- 
edly the case, but I take the ungrammatical datives tyielg...nopio...dA@ to be 
genuine, assimilated by inadvertence to the preceding ¢ and éxarép: this opinion 
is strengthened rather than weakened by the fact that in some inferior MSS. 
(X and pr. S) the alteration to tyieay is found, doubtless on the scribe’s con- 
jecture. TO pev vyre(qg, int. Néyerac or Hapev vyaivey, if it is worth while to 
preserve grammatical accuracy where the writer is notoriously careless. 

a8. rovrev 5° 1 piv ériomjipn. Here begins the second premiss of the three 
marked by Bonitz. Tovrav, i.e. of these meanings or implications of the phrases 
6 éemurrdeda and @ tbyaivoper. 

ag. popdy xal el8ds mu. Cf. 412 a 8, z07e. Kal Adyos. Cf. 412b 16 (also 
403 b 2). olov évépyea, “active operation.” This, properly speaking, differs 
somewhat from actuality (évrehéyera). When opposed to éevépyea, Suvayes denotes 
capacity of-action, évépyesa being actual operation. Opposed to évredéyeca, 
duvapes denotes a capacity of existence or development, the power of becoming 
something, évredéxeca being actual existence or realisation. To return to the 
instance given in 412a 22—28, 76 @ewpeiv is, more properly, active operation, 
the exercise of knowledge, while értornun is knowledge which may be in abey- 
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ance, implicit actuality. But the proof of this actuality of existence is to be 
found in active operation. The proof that a fleet is in being is that it is doing its 
work. Hence évépyeca will often do as well as évreAéyera and is constantly so used 
in the Wefaphysics. One reason why évredéyeta is preferred in De A. probably 
is, that soul is made analogous to the first or implicit stage of actuality, to 
ériovnpn and not to Gewpew, comatose body being itself alive and therefore 
endowed with soul, even though not actively operant. At this point (I1., cc. I, 2) 
A. is not concerned whether soul is a distinct entity or a mere operation of the 
living body. He has framed a definition wide enough to include all operations 
of the animate being, whichever of these two alternatives he ultimately adopts. 
For this purpose as a rule he prefers the term ¢vreAéyesa; thus in 412 a 22——24, 
where sleep is contrasted with waking, and knowledge in abeyance with the 
application of knowledge, soul is put on a level with sleep and knowledge in 
abeyance, because life begins with its implicit presence: it need not at once be 
explicit. Sleep is analogous to fyew xai py évepyeiv, that is ux) exists before 
évépyea comes in. Here however, in opposition to the mere dvvaprs of vAn, soul 
in sleep may be regarded as a sort of energy or activity. 

a IO. tot Serixot, the recipient, the subject of which attributes are 
predicated=70 wroxeipevor. Sytacrikod. There seems no reason to change 
this to iyacrod; see critical zofes. From P&ys. VII. 5, 257a 14—I19 it is clear 
that tyacrixéy stands to tyacréy as xivytixoy to Kevnrdv, and it might be thought 
that, though the recipient is regarded as active in respect of knowledge, yet in 
respect of health he is regarded as passive. But just as dyiewdy is explained to 
be not merely that which produces or preserves or marks health, but also that 
which is the recipient of health (Metaph. 1003 a 34 GAN” dowep Kai 75 tyuewor 
drrav ™ pos tyteuay, TO pev T@ Hvddrrew, rd O€ Ta pad, ro 8€ r@ onpeiov elvac ris 

tyveias, ro 8” Gre Sexrixdy airis), so also with 76 tycacrixov. That Philop. and 
Simpl. should vary the term in paraphrasing is what we might expect. 

a II Soxet...12 é&vépyaa. A general principle fully endorsed by A. See 
426 a 2—II with mofes. The word S:aridepévp implies a temporary condition 
or disposition, as does 8d@eors generally. As mrdoxovrs and diariBepevep are 
joined here, so rdOos is joined with didGeois in PAys. Il. 1, 19342 25 Ta Se GAXa 
mavra man rovreyv xal es cat diabécecs. 

aiI2, 7 Wvyx7 8%. This is the third premiss noted by Bonitz. 

213. mpdérws. As Bonitz points out, this means “in the primary and 
principal sense”; the adverb is often joined with xupios, and dwAés and «aé’ 
avré are equivalent expressions. Each thing is said to be what it really is (daep 
é€xaorév 71) in virtue primarily of its form, and only secondarily in virtue of its 
matter. The force of rpéres is to bring out the fundamental position of the 
soul in life. We live and perceive by the body, but we cannot be said to do so 
aparas. Cf. Metaph. 10224 31 Kat (7 6 GvOpwros Kab’ airdv- 4 yap Wux7 pépos 
+t Tov avOpamrov, év 7 mpary T6 Cyv. See also mole on 403 b 29. Sore Aéyos 
introduces the apodosis. Disengaging the argument from its complications, we 
may briefly state it thus: It is primarily in virtue of its form that a given thing 
is said to have such and such a property. Now it is primarily in virtue of soul 
that a thing is said to have life. Therefore soul is the form of the living being, 
the euyruydy re. 

a I5. Kabdrep elrropev, VIZ. 412 a 6—II. 

al7. bre ro & dydotv. This is a most important link in the argument, and 
its insertion here tends to clear up the obscurities of the parallel passage in 
4I12 a 16—22, where see zofes. The reasoning here is as follows: Composite 
substance consists invariably of form and matter. The animate being (rd 
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éuyrvyov) is such a composite substance consisting of form and matter. Since 
therefore in this case the composite substance is animate or endowed with soul 
[and it has been proved that soul is form, 414.4 13 dore Adyos xré.], it follows that 
soul is the form of body, not body the form of soul, and, we may add, the form 
or entelechy of a certain sort of body (c@pards rivos), namely (as we learnt in 
Il., c. 1) a natural body provided with organs. 

41i4a 19—28. This definition agrees with the views of those who, 
while distinguishing soul from what is corporeal, make it to depend on body. 
Not only so, but it is dependent on a body of a definite kind, and our predecessors 
were wrong in supposing that any and every sort of body could be tenanted by 
any and every soul [§ 14]. This result is just what we should expect: as every 
entelechy has its appropriate matter, so, too, has soul, being as it is the entelechy 
of a body so constituted as to be capable of being tenanted by soul [§ 15]. 

As here soul is not a body, though at the same time it is something belonging 
to and dependent upon a body, so in De Sensu 6, 446b 25 sq. the objects of the 
telepathic senses, colours, odours and sounds, are declared to be not bodies, 
though at the same time not independent of bodies. The special sensibles are 
qualities; and in some cases they are cwnoes, varieties of motion: gor: 8’ otre 
cadpara ratta, GdAAa wd@os Kat Kivyois tis (od yap av rovTo cuvéBawev), ovd” dvev 
ow@puaros. 

alIg. ois Soxet. The reference is not clear. Bonitz suggests that, whoever 
else are intended, the words exactly suit the view of soul as a harmony main- 
tained by Simmias in Plato, Phaedo, 85 HE sqq.; the harmony is not the lyre, but is 
something invisible and incorporeal dependent upon it, and ceases to exist when 
the strings are broken. 

a2I. odpares 5€ 7. The genitive expresses relation in the most general way. 
Compare its use in Plato, Rep. 438 A GAAG pévros, Av 8 éya, doay €or ro:avra ola 
eivai Tov, Td pev tow arra mod Tivds é€atw, ws épot Soxet, ra 8” adra Exacta abrod 
éxdorou pdvov. It is not easy to find an English equivalent which will express 
this suitably. ‘‘ Function” in the mathematical sense might serve, but from its 
biological associations has become unsuitable. To A. the relation is not one of 
subordination, but of coordinate reciprocity. 

a22. rowtre. This adjective=“of a suitable kind,” and anticipates the 
more explicit description at the close of the chapter (rot buvayew eyovros civat 


Towovrov, 414a 28). Kal ovx domwep. The literal rendering “contrary to the 
view of our predecessors” etc. is so clumsy that it is convenient to substitute 
“ whereas” or the like. oi tpdétepov, the Pythagoreans more especially. See 
407 b 13—-26. 


a 23. tiv kal troie. See 407 b 13—19, where the same objection is urged. 

a24. Tot ruxdévtos. See zoze on 407 b 19. 

a2b. ovre &ylverar. I take yiwera: as almost equivalent toavpBaive. “The 
thing happens in this way,” i.e. the soul is found in a body of a definite kind, 
umdadpxe ev capare Toourm. Them. replaces otra by viv dé, “in point of fact.” 
kat, “in fact,” emphasising the following words, as in 412a 16 xal capa rodyvde. 
Kara Aoyov, “as we might expect.” In this sense contrasted with wapa Adyoyr or, 
as in Thue. Ill. 39. § 4, wapa dé£av,=contrary to expectation. So Bonitz ad 
Metaph. 989 a 30: Ubi xara Adyor usurpatur, nomine Adyos nec per adiectivum 
nec per pronomen definito, perinde atque evAdyes id significat, quod rationibus 
ad rem pertinentibus accommodatum est et consentaneum. Here “as we might 
expect from analogy,” and this gives a good meaning to ydp, for soul in body of 
a certain kind Is only a particular application of the general law or tendency 
(wépuxer) that the entelechy of each thing is manifested in an appropriate 
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matter, in that which has the potentiality of becoming such a thing. Bonitz 
cites for kara Adyov in the sense of etAdyas Metaph. 1088 a 4 (cf. a6), Phys. U1. 7, 
207 a 33, De Resp. 12, 476b 14, while in De Part. An. U1. 4, 666a 18 sq. he notes 
that it is opposed to xar’ aloOnow. See also Pol. 1257 a 31. Some, e.g. Philop., 
suppose that here there is that antithesis between ra yeyycueva, facts, and oi 
Adyo, theories, which is frequently found in A. Accordingly, taking xai=“‘and,” 
Philop. (248, 1) paraphrases as Sé nyets eiropev...cai ta hawvopeva ovTas exovTa 
paprupe kat 6 Adyos. But this strains the words unnaturally, and no such anti- 
thesis seems to be intended. We are concerned with 4 rod Adyou évdpyea 
(413 b 24), not directly with 7a dawdpeva. Yiverac does not, any more than 
a23 é€ynppofov, express a fact of experience, but a conclusion reached by 
the whole train of reasoning from 414a 4. The question is, not whether facts 
support the theory or the theory the facts, but whether one theory is in accord- 
ance with another. 

a25. édorov. Them. interprets as follows (46, 37 H., 86, 5 Sp.) viv dé 
yiverat kara AOyov: ov yap waca Wuxn wavtTés caparos €idds €aTiv, GAA TOU mpos 
aurny épyavix@s xareckevacpévou Kai €yovros mpés Tas Urapyoveas TH Wux7n Svvapes 
érirndecios. He must have restricted éxdorov to animate bodies. But unquestion- 
ably the reference is wider: cf. 417 b 3 rot duvdpe: 6vros bb Tov évreAexeia Bvros 
kat dpoiov ovtas as Sivams Eyer wpds évrehéxyecav. So Philop. (248, 3) 9 ydp 
Tivos, pnoiv, évredéxeta ev éxeiv@ yiverOa wédhvxer, 6 hioe Exes Svvapev rowvrov 
eivat- ToLovToy dé €aTiv 7 ExdoTOU mpocexns VAN. ovdé yap 4 TYvxOUGAa VAy TO TUxXOY 
eidos Sé£acOa Sivarar. So also Simpl. (105,13) rd Suvdper Exacrrayov rovodrov 
Groia 74 évredéxeta. 

a 28. rovtrov, i.g. euyvxov. For this logical flaw in the definition see 
noté on 412a 21. Body and soul being correlative as matter and form, neither 
can exist and neither can be known apart from the other. Philop. 248, 8 dvdyxy 
adpare repi yuyxns Adye@ Kai roy aept rov Sextixod cdparos cuveraayerGat, érei Kal 
Trav mpds Tt Tatra, } UAW pnp Kai Td eidos, ra dé wpds Te yxwpis GAATA@Y 7 elvat Fj 
yvacOnva: advvarov, 7 ToLadTa éort. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


414a 29-—b19. The powers of the soul are variously distributed 
[$ 1], nutrition occurring singly in plants or together with other powers in 
animals. With the sentient faculty in animals goes appetency or desire. 
This follows from two considerations: (1) that all animals have at least the 
sense of touch; and (2) that sense-perception is invariably accompanied by 
feelings of pleasure and pain and these latter by appetite, a form of appetency 
or desire [$2]. Touch is employed upon food and implies the appetites of 
hunger and thirst. To these three faculties, the nutritive, the sensitive, the 
appetitive [§ 3], reserving imagination for a later enquiry, may be added the 
faculties of locomotion and understanding, found in some animals only. Under- 
standing is confined to man and any beings superior to man, if any such exist 
[§ 4]. 

414.a 30. Kaddrep elrropev. Cf. supra 413 a 31 sqq., b 32—4I 4a I. 

a 31. Suvdpes 8 eropev, viz. 413 a 23—25, bi1I—-13, and it also appeared 
413 b 21—24 that sensation implied appetency. On the other hand there is no 
separate mention of 7d davraotidy. A.’s indifference to a complete enumeration 
and the provisional or tentative character of those which he gives are further 
illustrated 432 a 22—b 8, 433 b I—5. 
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a 33. to Operreov. Cf. 413a 31—D4. érépots Sé, i.e. all animals: cf. 
413a 31—b9. 

4I4b 1. ef 8 4d ale Onrixdy, kal rd dpexrixdy. The proof which follows b 1—15 
holds for ésr:éupia or appetite only, the lowest form of épefis. Them. 47, 13 H., 
86, 26 Sp. cai od rotro Aéyo, Gri rots ainGavopévors Grracw 7H OpexTixy waca trdpyet: 
qwodXois yap ovre Guyds ovre BovAnois, GAd’ emiGupia povoyv. It is tempting to 
equate ré épexrixoy with the dvars ris Yruxns Groyos, peréyouca pévrot rn Aéyou of 
Eth, Nic. 1102b 13. Cf. 26. b 30 76 & eriOupnrecdy Kal Grd@s Gpextixdy peréxet 
mos int. Adyou] xré. There is no mention of davracia until we come to 414b 16. 
In 432 a 31 sqq. ro havraorixdév appears between 76 aig Onrixéy and ro dpexrixoy. 

b2. Spess. Though not always consistent, A. in the main adheres to the 
nomenclature here adopted, according to which épe£es is a generic term for that 
which appears in the rational soul as BovAnow (wish or conation) and in the 
irrational soul as @upos and émwidupia; cf. especially z#/ra 432b 5 sq. and see nore 
on 411 a 28. 

b3. piavye. Cf. 413b 4 sq. 

b4. @8 atcOnois brdpxea, v. supra 413 b 16—24. ydov7” re Kal AOry Kal Td 
50 Te Kal Avinpdv. By ydovn re cai Avan [int. twdpyec] 1s meant that the 
creature can feel pleasure and pain (tmdpyee revi alo Onots cat nSov7 =alicOdaverai 
Tis kal 7Serar), but this is not the sense of rotrm tmdpxe ro Hdv Te Kal AvaNpdr. 
These words must mean that the creature has for objects what is pleasant and 
what is painful. The pleasure and pain reside in the percipient, the pleasur- 
ableness and painfulness in the object perceived. The mode of statement is 
careless, ‘‘ Pleasure and pain” are feelings in the animals of whom they are 
predicated (tmdpye.). Sense is a discriminative faculty and accordingly the 
sentient animal learns to discriminate not only its own feelings (3d@n), but also 
the causes of those feelings. Simpl. 105, 19 sq. ra Sé€ ws qwowtixad THY radar, 
viz. the pleasurable, or pleasure-giving object, and the painful. But pleasurable 
and painful objects cannot strictly be attributed to the sentient animal. 

b5. Tov yap 7Séos Spefis altn: airy means émifupia, the gender of the 
pronoun rovro is assimilated to that of dpefis. If what is pleasant is the object 
desired when we are under the influence of émi6vpia, its force is greatest while 
the pleasure is felt. Thus dpefis would follow upon aicOyo1s automatically. 
There would be little need to interpose the link of davracia, the after result of 
sensation. 

b6. én 8. A new step in the argument. The nutriment which animals 
require 1s apprehended by touch. 

b 8. rotérav 8’, int. cad’ atrd, as the necessary antithesis to xara cupBeBnxos. 
Hot, cold, moist, dry, the qualities of body as such, are tangibles fer se, are 
perceived directly by touch. Cf. 423b 27—-29. For the different meanings of 
sensibles Jer se and sensibles fer accidens, see I1., c. 6. 

b9. Trav 8 Gdrov alcOntrav Kard cupBeBykds, int. alcdnois ddy. So Alex. 
Aphr. ap. Philop. 253, 13 ray d€ Av aicOnrav, dyciv 6 “AdéEavSpos, Kara 
ovpBeSnxds tiv any eirrev dvtuknmrecny eiva (cf. 252, 17 sqq.), Simpl. 105, 34. 
The objects of the other senses are indirectly perceived by touch. By this 
construction rév 8 d\d@v aioOnrey is made parallel to rovrwy in the preceding 
line. All nutriment is tangible, but all tangibles are not nutriment. Colours, 
sounds and smells, though tangibles fer acctdens, contribute nothing to nutri- 
ment. A. himself lays down in so many words that one of the special senses 
may perceive er accidens the direct objects of the other senses. Cf. 425 a 308sq. 
And, as he affirms that in this way we perceive what is sweet by sight (425 a 22, 
cf. 425 b 1—4), so no doubt he would admit that we, or other animals, fer 
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accidens, perceive colour (e.g. honey), smell (sweet-scented thyme), or even 
sound (as of water) by touch. 

The alternatives proposed are (1) that of Philop. 253, 21 sqq. who connects 
the genitive with b 5 sq. ém:@upia or Spe&ts, understanding it of the colours and 
odours of viands and beverages, which are objects of desire by association. 
This view, though quite unnecessary, is ingenious and at least reasonable. 
(2) To supply the ellipse from b 8 rpé@era ra (Svta wdvra and either alter the 
genitive to the dative, as is done by Torstrik and by Belger and Wallace after 
him, or treat the sentence as anacoluthic (the dative could hardly be replaced 
by partitive genitive after rpédera:). The latter view (2) has found most favour. 
Thus Simpl., who fully recognises the grammatical sense of the words, con- 
tinues (105, 35) ov pry rovro Aéyeww ofpar BovAerat, GAAG kara cupPeByKds tpodliav 
Tay GAhov Svrev aicOynraev 7 aicOnows dvriAapBavera. Soph. 53, 7 dAA& rpepdueba 
Hév, @$ ElpnraL, Tois Kara THY abiv aicOnrots, trois Sé GAdow Tdv aigOynrev...ov. 
Soph., then, interprets “nutriment fer ace¢dens” by “no nutriment at all.” 
Professor Beare (p. 178) likewise adopts (2) “The objects of other senses 
nourish only incidentally; just as sound, colour, smell may put an animal on 
the track of food, but they cannot in themselves feed it.” It comes to this: if 
it had not been for the colour, sound and scent of the quarry, the captor would 
not have pursued it; if he had not pursued and caught it, he would not have 
eaten it; ergo, the colour, sound and scent of the quarry are constructively 
the nutriment of the captor. This is rather a lawyer-like way of stating the 
case. The plain facts are given £7¢h. Nic. 1118 a 16—23, a 9—13. 

b IO ov0tv yap...11 dopn. As I have tried to indicate by the brackets, this 
Clause gives the reason, not for the immediately preceding statement that touch 
is only incidentally concerned with the other sensibles, but for that made b 7 
“for touch is the sense concerned with nutriment,” or rather for the first proof 
of this adduced b 7 Enpois ydp...8 mdvra, viz. that the tangibles ger se form 
animal nutriment. The first yap clause gives a proof on the positive side that 
touch is concerned with food: this is now supplemented by showing that no 
other sense is; colours, sounds and smells being not nutriment at all, neither 
per se nor per accidens. Cf. 434b19sq. In De Sensu 445 a 16 A. mentions 
the opinion of some Pythagoreans that certain animals feed upon odours only to 
reject it as irrational. The force of ydp is really obscured by those who, like 
SimpL, make A. first say “animals are nourished incidentally by the other 
sensibles” and explain this by the addition “for they are not nourished by 
colours, sounds and smells at all.” 

brr. 6 8 xvupds, flavour, the proper object of taste. A. here, by anticipation, 
assimilates the object of taste to the object of touch; cf. II., cc. 10, II generally, 
especially 422a 8 and 423 a 17—20. 

b 12. §npod kal Ocppow. These are the two qualities of earth, according to 
the scheme which A. formulates for deriving the “natural bodies” (the so-called 
four elements) from ultimate matter (pure potentiality) by the superposition of 
the primary contraries, hot, cold, dry, moist. Similarly water is determined by 
the conjunction of moist and cold as qualification of ultimate matter (#pary vAn). 
Cf. Zeller, Eng. Trans. vol. 1. p. 479 5qq. 

b13. dvopd nm, a relish to the food, and not in itself food; so Them. 
(47, 35 H., 87, 29 Sp.). Cf De Semsu 1, 435b 22—24, 436b 15 716 yap 7d0 
Siaxpives [int. rd (Gov] Kai rd Avanpédy airy (int. rH yevoes) rept rv rpodyy, Sore 
To pev hevyey rd 5é Sidkew, and 4, 442 a 8 ovppiyruvra & of Gro xupoi eis riy 
Tpopiy rov airévy tpdmov r@ dApupe@ xal det, dvri FSvcparos. Probably this is 
what is meant by the strange phrase 2d. 1, 436b 17 wat GAws 6 xupds eote row 
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Eperrixovd mabos (so Biehl), flavour is a quality of that which is nutritive. rotrav, 
i.e. of things dry, hot, moist and cold, i.e. of food solid or liquid. 

bI4. avrdv, i.e. foods and flavours. The promised discussion comes when 
(in cc. 10, 11) the whole subject of ra yevora and ra drra is treated. 

b16. davractas. Cf. 403a 8 and zotes: see more particularly 413b 22. 
The uncertainty is not whether sense-perception implies imagination (gavragia) 
of some sort, but whether, in all animals, this indistinct persistence of sense 
images really amounts to that which is defined as @avracia in Book IIl., c. 3; at 
least this is what appears from 433b 31—4344a 5. vorepov. From IIL, c. 3 
no definite result on this point is obtained. But in Ifl., c. 11, 433b 31—434a 7 
As remarks furnish us with an explicit statement of the problem with an 
indication of the lines on which he would solve it: “ But we must consider the 
case of animals imperfectly developed, which have only the sense of touch. Is 
it possible that they should have imagination (gavracia) or not? Or, again, 
appetite? For it is plain that they feel pleasure and pain. If these, then 
necessarily also appetite. But how can they have imagination? Or shall we 
say, that as such creatures move in a vague and undefined manner, so all these 
powers are present, but present in a vague and undefined manner? Perceptive 
imagination (7 aic@nrixy gavracia) is found in the other animals also, but 
deliberative (BovAeuri«7) in those only which have reason.” 

b 18. 1d StavonriKéy re kal vots. A.’s usage of the two verbs d:avocio Gat, 
yoe as practically equivalent in meaning is abundantly illustrated throughout 
the treatise. When he does distinguish between them, he prefers d:avoceiaGat to 
express the process of judging that 4 is B and voew the process of grasping a 
single object of thought, a notion or the content of a definition. In conformity 
with this distinction S:avonrixéy is the reasoning faculty which is discursive, 
which judges truth and falsehood and draws inferences, while vots is intuitive 
and apprehends. 

big. et. Tovwirov erepdv wré. Cf. Ath. Nic. 1141 a 20 dromov yap el tis THY 
qrohurexnyy 7 THY Ppdvyow arovdalordrny otera: eivat, el pH rd dpiorov Trav év Ta 
dopo avOpamrds éorwv. Also 1141 a 34 Kal yap dvOpadrov da road Oerepa tiv 
pict, oiov paveparard ye €€ dv 6 kéopos cuvéorynker. 

414b 19—415a 13. A. now takes up a question which had been 
raised in 402 b 5 sq., the question, namely, in what sense the definition of soul 
has unity, or in what sense there is a single definition of soul. Does it corre- 
spond to the definition of animal, or is there a separate definition for each 
particular soul, as there is a separate definition of horse, dog, man, god, the 
universal animal being either non-existent or anyhow a posterior and artificial 
conception, like any other common term? Here he proceeds as follows: soul 
will have a common definition in the same way as figure. Just as there is no 
figure other than triangle, quadrilateral, pentagon and the rest, to which the 
generic definition of figure applies, so there is nothing to which the definition 
of soul applies, apart from the several varieties of soul. The only definition 
applicable to soul in general or figure in general is one which will not fit any 
particular soul or any particular figure, and it is absurd to look for a general 
notion, in these as in other cases, without investigating the infimae species [§ 5]. 
But just as each plane rectilinear figure is potentially contained in the next, as 
triangle in quadrilateral, quadrilateral in pentagon, so with the varieties of soul, 
the nutritive being potentially in the sensitive, the sensitive in the intellective. 
The right method of enquiry, then, is to ask what constitutes the soul of a 
plant, of a beast, of a man [§ 6]. Why such a scale exists is a further question, 
but its existence is a fact, as is also the gradation of the senses, touch alone 
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being universal and presupposed wherever the other senses are found. Higher 
still among vital functions comes locomotion, and last of all reasoning and 
thought. In every case the lower faculty can exist apart from the higher, but 
the higher presupposes those below it. The position of speculative intellect will 
be discussed separately [§ 7]. 

The answer here given amounts to this, that soul is a logical entity only, a 
mere xaédAov. We must study the different sorts of soul in the different animals 
and after that we may, if we please, frame a definition of soul in the abstract. 
But we must always remember that soul does not exist first as soul in the abstract 
and afterwards as nutritive soul, sensitive soul, etc. I have translated rerpd- 
yevov (b 31) by “quadrilateral.” It should be four-angled figure, but no English 
word in common use expresses this exactly, for “quadrangle” has other associa- 
tions, and “‘tetragon” would be pedantic. Heiberg, Wathematisches zu Aristoteles 
(in Abhandlungen zur Gesch. der math. Wissenschaften XVUl. Heft, 1904), p-. 15, 
has the following remarks: “rerpdywvoyv as used by the Pythagoreans meant 
‘square’ (986 a 26) and this is its usual meaning in A. (e.g. r1a 10, 15 a 30, 306b 6), 
its meaning is doubtful in 272b 19, but 414b 31 it appears to mean quadri- 
lateral (Viereck) and in 1054b 2 ra ioa xat icoyovia trerpdyova this must be its 
meaning if icoydma is to have any sense: in 1054b5 either meaning is possible. 
Probably it was Euclid who finally got nd of the ambiguity by introducing the 
term rerpdmAevpov. Neither Plato nor A. was acquainted with rerpdaAeupor, 
though it occurs in the spurious writings, Mechanica 848 b 20, Probl. g11b 3.” 

b 20. trdv airév tpdrov, “in exactly the same way,” neither more nor less. 
There is no real object denoted by figure, the genus or universal, except and 
apart from the various particular figures. And similarly to soul, the genus or 
universal, there corresponds nothing except and apart from the several varieties 
of soul. <A purely generic definition of figure, as of soul, can indeed be framed 
in words, but there is nothing in rerum natura, apart from the particular 
varieties of figure, that it defines. eis dv ely Adyos. An echo of 4o2b 5 
etAaBnréoy 8° drras py AavOdvy wérepov els 6 Adyos avTis éori, KaOarep Cdov. The 
precise analogue of soul, it now appears, 1s not so much “animal” as “figure,” 
i.e. plane rectilinear figure, oxjjpa émimedor evOuypappor. 

b2z. éxet, “in the latter case,” in the instance adduced for purposes of 
illustration, i.e. figure, a subject properly foreign to the discussion and so 
further off. mapa, “ beside,” “other than.” Cf. 408 a 23, 424 b 22. tplyavéy 
grote kal ra épeéys. By beginning with triangle and going on to quadrilateral, 
pentagon etc., A. shows that he is thinking exclusively of rectilinear figures. 
Otherwise circle, which is bounded by one line, or segment of circle, bounded 
by two lines, would come before triangle, which is the first only if the series be 
of rectilinear figures. Cf. Wefaph. 1054 a 3: if the universe consisted of nothing 
but rectilinear figures, oyjpara evévypappa, the triangle would be the unit of its 
plurality. 

b 22, éyratéa, “‘in the case in hand,” the subject under discussion, soul. 
Tas ecipnpévas, the grades of soul enumerated at the beginning of this chapter 
(414a 29—32), as also in 413 b 10—13. yivoiro 8’ dy. Probably concessive : 
“it is possible to frame a generic definition, which shall be one and the same 
(eis Adyos).” 

b 23. Kal éri trav oxynpdreav. The genitive here and the dative b 24 after ézi 
give much the same sense. As with figures, so, too, with the different varieties of 
soul. In fact we have already framed such a general definition of soul, 412 b 4—6. 
The corresponding definition would be for figure generally, “that which is 
enclosed by one or more lines,” and for rectilmear figure (which A. has in mind: 
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cf. Simpl. 106, 36 sq.) “that which is enclosed by three or more straight lines.” 
Such definitions convey no information about any of the particular figures. Nor 
does the general definition of II., c. 1 give any information about any particular 
kind of soul. The only vital functions which it recognised were those common 
to all animals and all plants (412 a 14). éhappomwe. pev mac. Cf, 0¢/e on 
4o8 a 5. 

b25. 86, “Sand hence,” ie. because the genus figure or the genus soul 
denotes nothing apart from particular figures or particular souls. yeXotoy. 
The proceeding declared to be absurd is not the search for generic definitions 
in itself, but the neglect while seeking them to define also the particular variation 
of the subject under investigation. So Simpl. 107, 39 ody drs Bovderat yedotov 
civa ro Cnrety Tov KoLVOV AdyoV, GAAG TO CnTEety TO KoLWdY agbévra rd xara 76 olxeioy 
kat Gropov eidos. Cf. Philop. 257, 7—14. In other words, we must not be 
satisfied with the generic definition of soul obtained in II., c. 1, but must go on to 
a detailed investigation of the different forms of soul. It is in fact this investiga- 
tion which is the main subject of the rest of the treatise. 

b 26. él robray, i.e. in the case of figure or of soul. é’ érépwy. This may 
refer to or include the real genera of zoology and botany. As Philop. (257, 17 sq.) 
puts it, even if we were studying the genus animal, it would not be enough, 
unless we proceed to study the different species of animals: @ jforfiord is this 
true in the case of “soul,” which is a genus ger analogiam. otdevis Cora TOV 
éyroy. What the merely generic definition defines is, in their cases, something 
non-existent. The xowdyv (to use the language of 402 b 7 sq.) is not merely 
vorepoy, it 1S ovGéy. 

b27. ov5t kard To olketov Kal Td &ropov eiS0s. Believing that these words 
form part of the relative clause, ] am unable to retain the comma after Adyos, 
much Jess a colon. The phrase eivas cata TO oixeiov Kai 7d Gropoy eidos bears 
much the same meaning as T@ oixeim xal r@ dréum cider Ehappdfew (cf. b 23 
épappdore péev waowv) or eivae tdcos Ad-yos rou eidovs. ‘The article rd has virtually a 
distributive force. Whatever species we are studying is the appropriate one for 
the definition to fit. By dropoy cides is meant the infima species which cannot 
be further subdivided by differences. Cf. dv pnkéri cori dtahopa Anal. Post. il. 13, 
97 a 19, or, as Alex. describes them, ra @oyara etdn, d odxért Siaopais dcarpetraz. 
The adjective droyos is also used by A. in his logical -writings to denote indi- 
viduals or particular things, ra xa@” gkaora or rwad. In order to guard against 
mistake, when infimae species are intended some word is added, e.g. drova etdn, 
dropa «ide or Groua r@ yévet, when the context itself does not determine the 
meaning intended (see Zeller, Eng. Trams. vol. 1., p. 222 2. 2, p. 216 m. 1). 

b27. ddévras tév tovotroyv. These words, which are specially important for 
the interpretation of the sentence, are best referred to the oixeiov kai dropov eidos 
just mentioned. If so, rév rowotrov=réy card rd oixetov Kai Td Gropov etdos (int. 
Adyov), The participle a@éyras is harsh. It of course agrees with the subject of 
(nretv, and has a conditional force ‘‘if (by so doing) we neglect the definition of 
the particular species.” 

Wallace rightly paraphrases the whole sentence: “And hence it is absurd both 
in this case and in others to seek for a universal definition which shall be peculiar 
to no one form of existence nor framed with reference to the particular and indi- 
vidual species, if such common definition makes us neglect particular analysis.” 
Pacius (as did Them. before him) refers rév rocovrov to A.’s own definition as given 
in II.,c.1. Zabarella and M. Rodier in his translation make it refer to rév cowvdr 
Aéyov. Trend. suggested that it might be taken as=ad certam qualitatem 
redacta (int. notio), which is almost equivalent to “a specific definition.” Of 
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these the first is the most unreasonable. Again, it has been proposed to regard 
A. as mediating between an excessive attachment either to the generic or to the 
particular definition, and some, who adopt this view, seem to understand ¢yreiv 
with odé xara 76 oixetoy kal 7d dropov efdos. But this would require pyndé, and 
not ovSé. Others in place of od8€ would read otdé <dei=>. The sense would 
then be, “but again we ought not to confine ourselves to the appropriate 
individual species,” to the neglect of the generic definition. This interpretation, 
though professedly making A. hold the balance impartially between the generic 
and specific definition, is diametrically opposed to the one I prefer, so far as 
regards the words rév rovovrov, but no result in the treatise is, asa matter of fact, 
deduced from the generic definition except that soul is moving and final cause, as 
well as form, of living body, 415 b 8sqq. The study of soul in the abstract leads 
to no discoveries and would therefore be exposed to the censure which A. has 
unsparingly bestowed upon definitions, such as harmony, 408a 3—5, or self- 
moving number, 409b 13—18. 

b 28. +r rept rav oxnparev Kal Ta Kara Yoxyv. There does not seem to be 
much difference between these prepositions as here used, nor between either 
and éri c. gen. or (less commonly, as sugra b24) c. dat. Cf. also ra epi rav 
vouv, 429b 22. 

b29. & re éefiis trdpye Suvdper ro mpdrepov. Here, as wherever ey ois dori 
TO wpdérepoyv Kai TO voTepoy denotes a class of concepts, the priority intended is 
not priority in time. Its nature could not be better illustrated than by this 
example of figures. A. holds the triangle to be the simplest rectilinear figure 
(seeing that two straight lines cannot enclose a space). Given the triangle, the 
quadrilateral, pentagon etc. can be derived from it by combining two, three or 
more triangles; while, if there were no such thing as a triangle, the other recti- 
linear figures, thus dependent upon it, could not exist. The triangle has thus a 
logical priority among rectilinear figures: it is presupposed by them. Other 
examples are arithmetical numbers (MezapA. 999 a 6 sqq., Io80b 1 sqq.), polities 
and forms of constitution (Pol. 1275 a 35sqq.). In all these the relation between 
the varieties (of figure, number, polity, and so likewise of soul) is not a relation 
between species of a genus proper, the latter being mutually exclusive. If eg. 
we divide (gov into évayov and dvaipov, nothing évaov can be dvaipoyv, the 
divisions are mutually exclusive. Whereas aic@nrixdy is at the same time, 
potentially, @pemrrixdy. Suvvape. If we draw the diagonal of our quadrilateral 
what was potentially triangle becomes actually so. 

b 32. ore. This is the conclusion which follows so soon as we learn the 
true nature of the varieties of soul. To have found a generic definition does 
not free us from the obligation to investigate each form separately. Those, 
however, can only be studied in the concrete, in plant, in beast, in man. 

b 33. Sd riva 8 airfav. The reason is that nature does nothing in vain. 
All other animals are subservient to man: De Part. Au. Iv. 10, Pol. 1256b 15—26, 
Metaph. 1075 a 16 sqq. 

415al. oxerréov. The sequence is accounted for on teleological grounds 
in III. cc. 12, 13, the assumption given in the last note being the starting 
point. &vev piv yap. The ydp certainly does not introduce the reason of 
the fact asserted, but merely justifies the assertion, expanding r@ édefnjs ovrws 
e€xouct. 

a2. xopifera. Cf. supra 413a 31 and 41i0b 19—24. 

a4. apy. Cf. supra 4i4a 3. 

a5. moda. Of these lower forms of hfe, sponges, zoophytes, and some 
crustacea were known to the ancients and are mentioned by A., who also asserts 
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(Metaph. 980 b 23) that bees have no sense of hearing. Whether ants can hear 
has not yet been finally determined. 

a7. a8 ode Sa. Cf. 4iob 19, 413 b 2 sq. 

aro. tots pév ovSt havracia. That some inferior animals have not davracia 
is implied in 428 a 8 efra aicOnous pev del wdpeoti, havtacia O& ov. ef dé 77 évepyeia 
TO aird, waow ay évdéyoiro trois Onpios havraciay trdpyew: cf. 428 a 21 rdy &e 
Onpioyv ob@evi trdpxe mioris, havracia & év woddots, and 7. 23 tr&év &é Anpiov 
évios havragiapéev trdapye., where évios and moddots imply that davracia is not 
univérsally found. This is true, in so far as the term ¢dayvracia is limited (as 
sometimes it is in A.) to percepts retained. But it is notin this sense of davracia 
that (in 433a 11 sq. and 4344 4) it is said to be implied in all aio@nors. 

all. ra 8 ravry pévy, i.e. animals in general: cf. Metaph. 980b 26. By 
orn is implied that they do not rise to the possession of Aoy:opds, not, of course, 
that they are without éri@upia. Cf. 429a6 dca 1rd py Exety votv, olor ra Onpia. 
Tov Gewpyrixod vot. The subject is finally taken up in III., cc. 4—8. 

a 13. ovros, ie. the account of the several faculties which it has now been 
decided to give. oixeoraros. Probably an absolute superlative “as relevant 
as anything can be.” We must not begin by asking what is soul apart from the 
nutritive, sensitive, intellective faculties, etc. kal, “also,” emphasises the zrepi 
Wuxis which follows, “is at the same time the most appropriate description.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


415 a 14-22. Since the study of the several faculties is an integral 
part of psychology, the student must begin his investigations by ascertaining 
what each of them is before proceeding further. But if the faculties are to be 
defined, we must first enquire about the corresponding processes or operations, 
and this again requires a preliminary investigation of the correlative objects, 
e.g. the objects of sense and of thought [§ 1]. 

The order of investigation here prescribed settles the question raised in 
402 b 1I—I5. 

415a1%4. péddgovra. Cf. for the turn of phrase Pol. 1288) 5. 

a5. wepl rav éxopévoy kal rept trav GAAwy. The task proposed in 402 a 7 sq. 
was twofold, to investigate (1) the essence (ovoia) of soul, and (2) its properties 
(60a cup BéBnKxe wept avrnv) which must be taken to mean “essential properties,” 
xa” atra ovpBeByxdra, and are explained (doc. czt.) to include properties shared 
by the body as well as those, if any, peculiar to the soul itself. We should have 
expected the same twofold division here, but in place of ra xa” atra tmrdpyxovra, 
Ta €xépeva Kat ra GAAa are apparently substituted. These are general ex- 
pressions, “what comes next, and the rest,” and Them. passes over ra dAAa 
altogether. He says (49, 15 H., 90, 17 Sp.) €ydpeva 8€ dors ra xa atrad vmdp- 
xovra éxdory Suvdye. Philop. (263, 13 sqq.) agrees as to ra éydpeva, while 
offering a number of suggestions as to ra GAa (263, 18—24). Simpl. (109, 16 sq. 
onpaive b€ rd pev eidos raG ri dort, rots exopévais Sé ra spiCopeva, ds trois Gros ré& 
umrapxovra) is clearly astray. After the essence must come the essential 
properties. It can hardly be maintained that in the present treatise these 
properties are exhaustively discussed, and this is A.’s own admission at the 
opening of the De Sensu, where, in a passage (436a 1—b1) too long to quote in 
full, he sketches the programme of the Parva Naturaiia (éxépevdy éort mowh- 
vacGa tHy émicxepw epi trav Cdov Kat tov lon éxdvror aravrar, tives eioiv 
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iSiar Kai rives Kowal mpd&es atrav. ra per obv elpnpéva rept Wruyas troxeicba, 
wept S€ rSv Aowrdy A€éyopev xré.). If we are to distinguish between ra ¢yopueva 
and ra @A\a, which is at least doubtful, it may be conjectured that the last 
items on this programme, De Sezsu 436a 12—19, Health and Sickness, Youth 
and Old Age, constitute ra Ada, “other matters,” while rd eydpeva are the 
essential properties of the several faculties. 

a 18. «mpérepov tru Aextréov. Cf. 402 b 9—16. The questions as to priority 
there raised are here decided. What are there called ra ¢pya are here called ai 
évépyeiat kal ai mpafeas. 

aig. Kard rov ASyov. These words go closely with mpérepat. The priority 
is a logical priority. Two views of this phrase have been taken, according as it 
does or does not mean the same as otvia rpérepov. In the former case it is 
“in the order of thought”=in the order of real existence, in nature’s order; in 
the latter case we should render “in the order of our thought” or of knowledge. 
ind. Ar. 435 a 6 \éy@ mpérepoy vel ita usurpatur ut distinguatur ab eo quod 
est otcia mpérepov...vel ut idem sit ac mpdrepory odvig. Bonitz inclines to the 
view of the Greek commentators, for Alex. Aphr. (ap. Philop. 264, 15—24), 
Philop. (264, 11—15), and Simpl. (109, 24—30) fairly agree with Them., 
according to whom (49, 18 sqq. H., 90, 21 sqq. Sp.) it is relatively to us that 
activities are prior and better known. What takes place, the operation or 
function, is relatively clear: the faculty or part of the soul is relatively obscure 
to us. We observe operations and from them infer the presence of the faculty 
which exists to realise them. But in the order of nature it is the reverse; the 
faculties must exist before they can operate. It should be remembered that the 
enquiry before us is methodological. Them. explains wpérepar by capéorepat 
mpos as, more evident from our point of view. Thus we select for earlier 
treatment what is easier for us to understand and after studying this we shall 
be in a better position to explain what remains. This priority of the operation 
to the faculty in the order of knowledge would alone be ample justification for 
A.’s procedure. The priority of évépyeta to divapis is established in Mefaph. ©., C- 8, 
1049 b Io—12 Sqq., viz. its priority Ady@ 1049 b 12—17, xpéve@, 1049 b 17-——-1050 4 3; 
ovcia 1050a 4 sqq. Cf. 1071 b 12—1072a 18. It is doubtful, however, whether 
this doctrine is explicitly present to A.’s mind in our present passage, though he 
refers to it below 4314 I sqq. 

a 22. otov, “namely”: Jud. Ar. p. 502 2 7 inde eo deflectit usus ut ofor 
omnino explicandi vim habeat, iq nempe, nimirum, scilicet. Cf. Waitz ad Categ- 
3, 1b 18, Bz. ad Metafh. 985 b 6. So 421b 9, 424b 30, 426b 27, 4294 4, 8, 
434b 15. tpopis. Nutriment in the concrete is co-ordinate, as an object, 
with sensibles and cogitables. We must study all three objects in order to 
know about the operations of nutrition, perception and thought respectively. 

415a 22-—b 7. We begin, then, with the nutritive faculty, the lowest 
and the most widely distributed. It has two functions, the propagation of the 
species and assimilation of nutriment. The former is a means to the only 
immortality which perishable creatures can secure [§ 2]. 

a 23. tpodjs. As this word can mean nutrition as well as nutriment, it is 
fitly co-ordinated with +yéyyvyocs. 

a 26. yevvijou. Cf De Gen. An. I. 4, 740b 34 4 yap airh dorw dAq i] 
av&édvera. kat é€& fs ovvicrarat rd wp&rov, Sore xai 4 wowiea Sivas ravré TE e& 
dpyis. pelCav 8€ airy éoriy. ef ody abry éoriv fj Operrixy ux, adryn dori Kal 7 
yevvdca’ Kat rotr éoriv 7 pious 4 Exdorov, évumdpxouca Kal ev urois Kai év Cpors 
mwaow. This explains the point of view from which the two functions are 
regarded as of identical origin, both being moments in that instinct of self- 
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preservation, which aims at the continued existence of the individual and 
through him of the race. duowkeraroy yap. Cf. Pol. 1252a 26 dvaykn dy 
mparov auvdudterGar rods avev aGdAndov py Suvapévous eivat, olov OnrAv pev Kar 
dppev ths yevérews Evexev (kal Touro ovK €K mpoapécews, GAN’ Sorep cal év rois 
drras Cdors Kal hurots huotxdy rd epierOar, olov adré, rowodrov Karadimeiv erepov) : 
also De Gen. An. Il. 1, 735 a2 17—19, I. 23, 731 b 24 sqq., Ill. 10, 760a 35 saq. 

a 27 60a rédea Kal py mypdpara...28 Exe. Presumably for doa rédAea xat 
<dca> pi) wnpaopara dori A <py> xré. The negative py is to be understood 
again in the clause #...¢ye.. JI have therefore omitted the comma after rypo- 
para. Bonitz rightly observes, /md. Ar. 533b 6, membra a pron doa exorsa 
interdum liberius cum unjversa enunciatione coniuncta sunt. The notion of 
aredés is distinct from that of mapwpa, with which it is often conjoined: cf. 
425a 10, 432 b 22—-24. The former is undeveloped, not yet come to maturity, 
e.g. a boy, the latter is maimed and will never mature. He or it has become 
an abnormal member of his class by loss of some part or function. In the 
organic world there are many irregular natural phenomena where nature’s 
design seems thwarted and stops short of perfect realisation. Extreme cases 
are called monstrosities (répara) and these are wapa diaw, De Gen. An, IV. 4, 
770b 9 sq. But that mypotvy and mypwpya are used in a wider signification 
may be seen from the fact that according to A. the female sex is a stunted or 
undeveloped male: 7d yap OnAv aomwep appev é€ori wemnpopévov, De Gen. An, I. 
3, 737a27. The effect of arrested, unequal development is sometimes expressed 
by vavaéys, which is applied to birds, fishes and even to all bloodless animals 
when contrasted with higher types and with man. 

a 28. airoparny. A. firmly believed in spontaneous generation, knowing 
nothing of the germs or bacilli which in certain processes of decomposition, as 
in fermentation, invisibly generate new organisms and thus account for the 
apparent spontaneity. Erepov [int. rocovrov | olovairé. Cf. 415b7, 416b 24, 26, 
Pol. 1252 a 30 cited above in more on a 26. 

a29. Tov de kal rot Gelov. Cf. Plato Sym. 206 E ori devyevés dort kai addvarov 
as Ovnrg@ 4 yévvnows, and 207 A, 207 D ¢nret cara 1d Suvardyv dei Te «iva Kal 
aGdvaros. Suvarat S€ ravrn povov, Th yevéoe: xTé. Cf. also Laws IV. 721 B, C and 
the spurious treatise Oecon. 1. 3, 1343 b 23sq. See Teichmiiller, Studzen zur 
Geschichte der Begriffe, p- 351. 

415b2. ro 8 ov tvexa Surréy. This is of the nature of a footnote. It is 
repeated below 415 b 20. Probably either here or there it is out of place. We 
find it again, unnecessarily interrupting the argument, in (/efaph. 1072b 2 éore 
yap Tevt TO ob évexa kai tivds, De Gen. An. Il. 6, 742 a 22 sqq., Phys. Il. 2, 
194a 35 sq.. Aud. Hth. VU. 15, 1249 b 15. The end or final cause may be 
understood as (@) the result for the sake of which, or (4) the person or thing 
for the sake of whom or which, something is done whether in nature or in 
art. Medicine (iarprxy) has in view both 76 ot, health, tyiea, and ré 6 the 
patient, 6 vysaivev. The former is that to secure which such and such things 
are done, that at which the art and the practitioner, or in another sphere 
nature, aims; the latter is the person or thing in whom or in which and for 
whose advantage such and such results are attained, the recipient of the benefit, 
the czz of Cuz bono? In the domain of ethics “happiness” is the end in chief 
(od) which each man strives to secure for “‘himself” (¢é). Cf. Them. 50, 11—19 H., 
92, 4—15 Sp., Simpl. 110, 32—38, Simpl. 2% Phys. 303, 29—304, 6. 

b3. ty cvexelg. The dative marks the mode of participation. The word 
must here denote continuity or perpetuity of individual existence. That is 
ouvex7js which coheres and extends without a break; not only extended magni- 
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tude (cf. 409 a 14), but also time, PAys. IV. 11, 219a 12, 13. The paraphrase of 
Them. (50, 18 H., 92, 13 Sp.) has suggested a doubt whether he understood r7 
ouveyxeia of the continuance of the race, not of the individual, and, if so, whether 
he had a different text, e.g. Sivara: for ddvvarei7. His words are: rovre [int. ra 
év yevéce:] yap wepitrotnoa BovAerar eixdva Obedtnros Kat aididrntos 4 Pvais, KaOdcoy 
Ovvara: Sivara Sé ry ouvexeia pdvn Sid 7d pydév evdéyerOa ror Pbaprayv ravro 
kat év aprOu@ Stapévery. It would seem, however, that he is paraphrasing freely 
and in duvara dé rH ovveyeia pdovn he may be thinking of 8dévara: 5é€ rauty pdvov 
™ yevéoe: cited above (zoze on a29) from Plato. 

b6. tatty. The not very usual addition of the antecedent rairn after the 
relative, and in this position after the verb, lends emphasis to the manner of 
participation. Thus, then, “must this mortal put on immortality.” With # 
Ovvara peréyew Exacroyv, Kowwvel ratty cf. De Gen. An. I. 1, 731b 31 érel yap 
aduvaros 7 vais Tov ToLovTrou yévous aidios elvat, xa” bv évdéyeras tpdamor, Kara 
Touroy eoriv didtov Td ywdpevov. apiOue pév odv ddvvaror (4 yap otcia TOV dvTay 
€v T@ xaé” €xactov’ ro.odroy S° eimep Rv, aidvov dv jv), etdec 8 évdéyera. 310 yévos 
aei avOparrer xai (dwv dati cat Purdy. Unity of the species is maintained, but 
not the personal identity of its members. The race persists, the individual 
perishes: which exactly accords with the account given 408b 18—29. 

b7. GX otov atré, int. rocotroy as above a 28. dprp@ piv ovx ev, eda 8 
év. For the antithesis cf. Wetaph. 1016 b 31 éru 8€ Ta pev Kar’ dpiOpdr dorw ev, 
rt Sé€ xar’ eidos, ra 5€ Kara yévos, Ta Sé Kar’ avadcyiay’ dpibpe pev av 7 VAN pia, 
eider S dv 6 Adyos els. Cf. also supra 411 b 20 os thy abriy gxovra uxny Te elSet, 
<i kal py aptOpo. 

415 b 8—4164a18. Soul is the principle and cause of a living body 
in each of three senses [§ 3]. It is formal cause [§ 4]; it is final cause [§ 5]. 
That it is also moving cause is evident when we consider that motion includes 
qualitative change and quantitative change or growth, as well as spatial motion, 
which is not an attribute of all living things ; and further that sensation is a 
qualitative change, while growth is implied in nutrition, and nutrition is confined 
to living things [§ 6]. We may remark in passing that Empedocles was mis- 
taken in attributing downward growth to earth and upward growth to fire, 
the fact being that the roots of plants find their analogues in the heads of 
animals, not to mention the objection that, if parts of an organism tend in 
opposite directions, a central principle is needed to keep them together [§ 7]. 
Another erroneous view makes fire the sole cause of nutrition and growth, 
whereas it is only a contributory cause, soul itself being the true cause [§ 8]. 

This remarkable passage is at any rate a digression, as 416a 18 might 
follow 415 b 7 without detriment to the argument. It is also strange that the 
term rpod7 occurs only once, towards the end of the passage, 416 a Io, as the 
proof that growth accompanies life makes no direct mention of the very faculty, 
the nutritive, which we are ostensibly investigating in this chapter. It is 
strange too, that, while discussing this faculty, we should come across a quite 
general proof that soul is the cause of the living body in three senses, a proof 
equally applicable to all the faculties. One would have thought that such a 
proof would have been more in place at some point nearer the definition of soul 
as entelechy, the definition which is assumed in the argument of the passage. 

b8. airla cal dpxn. For dpy7 cf. 402 a 6 olov dpxn, xoze. 

bg. wodAaxdés. For the three meanings of cause here given see Meraph. 
983 a 26 ra & airia Aéyerar TeTpaxds, Sv piav pev airiay hapyev elvac THY ovciay Kat 
76 ri Rv etvas (avdyera yap Td dia ri eis Tov Adyov foxaTov, alriov Sé Kai dpyxn Td dia 
Ti mp@rov), érépay dé ryv BAnv Kal rd UroKeiuevov, rpirny Oé Sbev 7 apy? THs KivnTEws, 
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reradprny 8é thy ayrixetpévny airiay ratty, TO ot évexa Kai tayabdy (réhos yap 
yevéoews Kal Kiwyoews maons Tovr eoriv). Cf. Metaph. 1013 a 24 sqq., Phys. 
Il. 3, especially 194 b 23 sqq. and zd. 7,198a 14. In all these passages material 
cause or substratum ranks as a fourth cause distinct from, and contrasted 
with, the other three. Siwpicpévous. The reference is perhaps to Metaph. 
1013 a 24 sqq. cited above. 

bio. tpeis. The position of rpeis is no argument against its genuineness, 
the rule being that, when there are two epithets, it is sufficient that one should 
go with the article, the other may be placed where you please, as here after the 
_-neun. The paraphrase of Them. (50, 26 H., 92, 25 Sp.) is wAeovayds 8é Aeyo- 
pévns THs apxns Kal THs atrias Guoiws 4 Wuxy Kara Tovs Siwpiopévous év Tois wept TY 
dpx&v rpdzrovs tpixyes éoriy airia, which has suggested to Professor H. Jackson 
the conjecture rpeyas for rpeis. Them. is however quite within his rights as a 
judicious interpreter. S0ev aj klyyows airy. “The soul is in itself the origin of 
motion ” as opposed to something which derives from another the motion which 
it transmits. The accentuation of codd. ES atrj seems indefensible, for it 
would be intolerably harsh to supply cai yap 6Gev 7 xivnows avTy, Kal ov evexa= 
for soul has the moving cause and the final cause, and then go on in a new 
sentence with xat as 7 ovoia rév éuwiyov copudrey 7 Wux7 airia=and the soul is 
the cause of living things in the sense of substance. 

bi2 ro ydp...14 rotvrov 7 Wuy7}. In b 14 rovrov, though it has poor authority 
(see critical zozes), decidedly improves the cogency of the argument. By 
rourwy, which has supplanted rovrov in the vulgate, must be meant réy 
(avrev, cf. 402a 6 sq. Here we have a new setting of the proof that 
soul is the formal cause of the living organism. In logical form the proof 
runs as follows: the essence, or substance, of everything is the cause of its 
being; the being of living organisms is life; it follows that the essence, or 
substance, of living organisms is the cause of their life. But the cause of the 
life (rotrov=rov ¢jv) of living things is soul (cf. 414 a 12 “the soul is that 
whereby primarily we live”). ‘Therefore soul is the essence, or substance, of 
the living organism. This statement of the case has decided advantages, when 
compared with that of 412a 11—b 5, or 414a 4—I4. 

b 13. To 8 inv rots {aot 75 elval éorw. Waitz, commenting on Anal. Prior. 
ll. 21, 67 b 12 rd dya@@ eva, has an interesting note on the light thrown by 
such a sentence as this and by 431 a 19 rd 8€ €oyaroy é, kai pla peodrns: ro & 
eivas airy mAeiw upon the origin of the construction by which 76 elva: with 
the dative of the predicate does duty for the notion of a thing in the abstract, 
“substantialis notio.” Waitz says: Brevitas scilicet in dicendo et mutatus 
verborum ordo obscuritatem fecerunt. The dative is originally a dative of the 
possessor, like rois (éo1 here and airy (431 a 19), but in the stereotyped phrase 
it 1s as a rule prefixed to the infinitive, and then it is predicative and seldom 
recurs as subject. Cf. Zog. Vv. 4, 133 b 33 GAN’ Gro A€yera: r@ Erepov eivat avrois 
[these are ré6 6 cupBéByxe and rd ovpBeBynxds pera Tod & cupBéBynxe AapBavopevor } 
7d eivar ov ravrév ydp ear dvOpam@ te TO eivar dvOpar@ Kal evKd advOpdor@ 
Td etvat dvOpam@ AeuKa. 

b14. rv rod Suvdper Svros Adyos y tvredGxaca. It is to be noted that Acyos is 
one of the terms used for “formal cause” (v. sufra 403b 2, 414a 9, 13 Sq.). 
This elliptical argument fully stated would run thus. Of whatever exists po- 
tentially the entelechy is the notion, essence or formal cause. But from its 
definition in 412 a 27 sq. we have as minor premiss, “‘ But soul is the entelechy 
of a potential animal or plant”; whence the conclusion, “soul is the formal 
cause.” 
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bI5. ob tvexev, We might have expected an article before ob évexev, but 
the prepositional phrase is virtually a noun and may be construed even without 
the article as a quasi-genitive with airia; cf. supra b 10 déev 9 Kivnots arn, Kat 
ot évexa: cf. also Pol. 1253 b 3 olxovopias 8é pépn, €& dv mddw oixia cuvéotyKev 
where the relative phrase é& dv...cuvéo7yjxev is treated as a noun in the genitive 
case. See Newman’s note ad loc.; cf. also Pol. 1258 b 27 sqq. 

bi7. totr’, int. 76 ov evexa, To.ovToy, int, réAos OF TO ov Evexa, 

bis. Kal Kara diow. Not only is soul the end, body and bodily parts the 
mere instruments for the realisation of the end, but nature intended this, it is 
part of her plan. Caution, however, is needed in the language we use, for 
vos is to A., not an external directing intelligence, but an indwelling principle. 
Cf. De Gen. Am. Il. 4,741 a1 cited in mofe on 415 a 26 supra; also see wole on 
406a 14. Cf. Simpl. 111, 25 sqq. Ta dvoiwa copara. By this we must (as 
Philop. reminds us) understand all natural wimg bodies. Cf. 412 a II—1I5, 
where natural bodies are classified as animate and inanimate. In fact cépa is 
slipping into this narrower meaning in 412 b 26—413a 4, see zoze on 413 a 2. 
THs Yuxis Spyava. Cf. 407b 25, with wofe on det yap, Pol. 1254a 34 Wuy7s Kat 
TApatos, av TO péev Apxov éori hice rd F apxopevov. This conception of body as 
soul’s instrument is at once the complement and the antithesis of Plato’s view 
in the Phaedo 80 A that, when soul and body are united, nature orders the soul 
to rule and govern and the body to obey and serve. 

b 22. ov madov. 8. Cf. g1ob 18 sqq., 413b 1 sqq. All plants and some 
animals are without locomotion. 

b 23. tori St kal dAXolwats Kal atfgois kara Wuxyv. Qualitative change and 
growth are due to soul, though they take place in body. They are processes in 
which both share. Cf. De Semsu 1, 436a 6—8 and 436b6—8. We note that 
A. is using the categories (place, quality, quantity) to determine the various 
kinds of motion (xévyow) exactly as in 406 a 12 sqq. 

b 24. + pty yap ala@nots dAAolwols rs. We shall hear more of this in II., c. 5, 
where the discussion is introduced (416 b 34) by the similar words Soxei yap 
GAXoiwais tts elvat (int. 7 atoOnots). 

b 28. ov Kadds cipnxe rotro. We may, with Them., understand the error 
attributed to Empedocles to be the explanation of growth as due to the natural 
tendencies of the elements assimilated. Plants contain earth and fire, earth 
makes the roots grow down, because it has a downward tendency, fire has an 
upward tendency and therefore the branches, which contain fire, grow upwards. 
The pronoun rovro marks the subject treated. So Wallace “ This is a subject 
in which Empedocles has not expressed himself correctly.” Karsten’s con- 
jecture wrpoo@éoe: for mpoortbeis, for which he cites De Gen. et Corr. 11. 6, 3334 35 
ov)’ avéqots Gv ein cat "Eprredoxdéa, dAX” fh xara mpdoGec.ww, Seems unnecessary, 
even if we grant his premiss “talem av&éno. Aristoteles mpdécGeowv vocat.” 
apootilels, “when he adds.” Presumably A. would accept part of the account 
given by Empedocles. 

416a2. AapBove. approximates here, as often, e.g. 424 a 17, to broAapBave. 
Compare what is said /zd. Ar. s.vv. 422 b 33 sqq., 799 b 33-—45. 

a3. ov yap TO atré...nal r@ ravri, “not the same...as for the whole 
universe”: this «al should be taken closely with ré atvré. A. believed the 
whole physical universe to be spherical in shape, having a centre and circum- 
ference ; rectilinear motion from the centre towards the circumference is upward 
movement and that from the circumference towards .the centre is downward. 
Cf. 406 a 27—30, De Caelo IV. 1, 308a 13—31, where A. defines his own view in 
opposition to that of Plato, who in the Ziszaeus (63 B sqq.) denied that there was 
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up or down in the universe: also Phys. Iv. 1, 208b 8—1s4. As applied to an 
animal or a plant, however, the words “‘up” and ‘‘down” are used in a purely 
conventional sense: 23. 208b 14 gore S€ ra Towadra ov povov mpbs Hyuads, TO Ava Kat 
Kate kal de&tév cal dptorepdv: nuiv pev yap ovx det Td avré, dAAd Kata Thy Oéow, 
Orrws av aorpadapev, yivera...b 18 év dé ty hice Sidprorat xwpis Exaorov. ov yap 
6 tt fruxév €ote TO dvw, GAN Smov Phéperat To wp kal rd Kovoy: Gpotas dé Kai rd 
kdrw ovy 6 Te érvyev, GAN’ Srrou Ta fyovra Bdpos cai ra yenpd. The part where the 
mouth, or whatever organ receives food, is found is regarded as the upper part 
and the rest, in contradistinction, as the lower part. Cf. De /ncessu An. 4, 
705-a 32—-b 1, De Juw. ef Sen. 1, 468 a 1 cad’ 5 pév yap eloépyerar pdpiov n Tpodn, 
ava kardovpev, mpos avrd Brérrovres GAN od mpobs TO Teptéxov SAov, Karwo Se Kal?’ b 
TO wepitrapa adinat Tro mpatrov. exer & éevavriws trois gurots Tovro Kai Tos C@ois, 
Hist. An. U1. 1, 500 b 28 Néyopuev S€ dva r6 dd Ke*hadys péxpt Tod popiov FH Tov 
wepirToparos €otiv fE0S80s, Kdrw Sé 76 dé TovTov Aaiwdv. The similarity of func- 
tion between the roots of plants and the mouths of animals led to the remark 
frequently made (see next zoze) that plants are placed in the earth upside down ; 
see De Juv. loc. cit. and De Part. An. IV. 7, 683 b 18. 

a4. ds Kepoadrd. See De Part. An. Iv. 10, 686b 31 puxpdr & ott mpoBai- 
vovra kal thy apxiv éyouce Kdtw, Kal TO Kara THY Kedadyy pdpioyv TéAos akivyrév 
éore xai avaieénrov, Kai yiveras putdv, éxov Ta péev Gvw Kdra, Ta 5€ xarw Gvw; also 
De incessu. An. 4,705a29. The degradation of animal to plant, or rather the 
position of the plant in the scale of organic being, is thus described, “it is 
rooted to the ground, and the upper part of it, which corresponds to the head 
of animals, is turned downwards.” A.’s criticism assumes that the head con- 
tains fire, if anything does, for it grows upwards, and therefore the roots of 
plants ought to grow upwards upon the theory of Empedocles. 

a5. tots Epyos. The functions are the standard by which the identity or 
difference of the instruments is determined. See wzoze on 412b 18, éri roy 
pep@yv. This principle is enforced and expounded throughout the De Part. Az., 
a treatise by which A. founded the science of comparative morphology. 

a6. hrs cvwvéxov. Cf. 411 b 5—14 and notes. 

a8, rotr’ éorly 7 ux7}. 9 Cf. supra 415 b 23 fore S€ Kai dddolwors Kal abEnous 
Kara Wuxnv. Whether Empedocles really thus ignored this unifying function of 
soul is extremely doubtful. Theophrastus follows A. in emphasising the unity 
of the vegetative principle in plants: Theoph. De Caus. Plant. 1. 12, § 5 &v ydp 
TL TO yevyav, ox Bomep “EumedoxAns Siaipet cai pepicer, rv pev yi eis ras pitas, 
tov 3 aidépa eis rous BAacrous ws éxarepoy éxarépou yapiCdpevov, dA’ ex pas UAns 
kat up évds airiou yevyavTos. alriov...9 rpéper Bor. And so airsov rov Cv: cf. 
415b12—14. For the plant to live is simply to grow and to be nourished. 

ag. Sonet 5€ mow: Heraclitus and (according to Simpl.) Hippasus. The 
doctrine of vital heat passed from Heraclitus to the Stoics: cf. Cic. De Nat. 
Deor. il. §§ 23—30, 57, 58, especially § 27; Iam vero reliqua quarta pars 
mundi, ea et ipsa tota natura fervida est et ceteris naturis omnibus salutarem 
impertit et vitalem calorem. 

AIX povov...I2 Kat avfspevov, i.e. the only one which in its elemental state 
and before it is compounded in ra pera admits of nutrition and growth. @ is 
corrective, “I mean.” 

a 13. 70 8 cvvalriov péy midds dotiv, ov piv dthas ye alriov. Cf. for 1d 408 b 5. 
This is one of many instances in A. where pév is answered by od pay or ov pip... 
ye, these latter particles replacing the more common ov6é, either because ovdé in 
the second clause would be ambiguous or for some other reason of convenience ; 
cf. 424 a 26 péyeOos pev yap dy ri ein To aicOavdpevov- ob pny 7rd ye aidOnTiK® eivat 
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ov8 4 aiodyow péyeOds €orev, and 429b 8 gore pév nal rére Buvdper res, ob phy 
Guoiws Kai mow padeiv 4 etpetv. Cf. also Eth. Nic. 1173 b 26 ai pév Hdovai aiperai 
elo, OU pay ard ye ToUTwY, Gemep Kal TO wKovreiv, mpoddvTi & ov, Kal rd vyiaivery, 
ov pny oriovy dayovTt. The antithesis between ovvairiov and airioy drA@s comes 
to A. from Plato; cf. Phaedo 99 B Gri GdXo pév ri €or rb airiov rH dvrt, AAA 
éxeivo, Gvev 08 Td aitioy ovK av mor etn atrwov: see also 77m. 46D. By a “joint 
cause” or concurrent cause (causa adiuvans) is meant a necessary condition, 
hence in .etaps. A., c. 5,a chapter which deals with various meanings of the 
term ‘“‘necessary,” we find cuvairiov used to explain the necessary condition 
or ov dvev ovx as it is often termed: I1015a 20 dvayxaiov Aéyerar, ob Gvev ovK 
évdéxerat (nv as ovvatriov, oiov rd dvarveiy kali 7 Tpopy TO Ca@ avayKatov: adivarov 
yap dvev tourer eivat. So, too, rpop7y is explained as a necessary condition of 
life or subsistence in De Part. An. 1. 1,642a 7 Aéyouev yap thy tpodyy dvaykaidv 
TL Kar’ ovdérepov ToUTwY TSy tpdmaev, GAd’ Stet ovy oldy 1 dvev TavTns civat Todro 
& dorw domep €€ trrobécews- Somep yap éwei det ovyifeww te medréxer, avaynn 
axAnpov eat, ei 5€ oKANPdY, yaAKouUv } aidnpovyv, oOUT@ Kal éwel TO GHpa Spyavor... 
avdyxn dpa Torovdi eivar cai éx tTorwvdi, xté. The necessary condition is thus 
subsumed under the material cause. 

416a 19—b 11. In attempting to determine the nature of nutriment 
we are met by adifficulty. Some maintain that a thing is fed by its opposite, 
with the qualification that this holds not of all contraries but only of those which 
being quantities admit of increase, as do the elements [§ 9]. Others maintain 
that feeding, like growth, is a matter of addition and therefore that like is fed 
by like. The advocates of the former view object that like is impassive to like, 
for change will be to an intermediate state, when it is not to a contrary, and 
food in digestion undergoes a change. Further they urge that that which is 
nourished is not affected by the nutriment as the nutriment is affected and 
changed in the process of nutrition, appealing to the example of the craftsman 
and his material: if he is said to be affected by his material, what is meant is 
only that he changes from inactivity to activity [§ 10]. The truth is that all 
depends on what precisely is meant by “nutriment.” Is it the food in its 
original state, bread, meat, etc.? Or is it that food after digestion? If the 
former, then it is true that “contrary is nourished by contrary”; if the latter, 
then “like is nourished by like.” Thus, as the terms may reasonably be used in 
either way, both views of nutrition are, in a sense, correct [§ 11]. However, it 
must be remembered that nutriment, as such, of the living organism, is relative 
to the animate being [§ 12]. 

The main positions are admirably summarised in PAys. VII. 7, 260a 29 
adivarov yap avéjow eivat dddAotaoews py} TWPOUTTapxovaNs: TO yap avéavdpevov Eort 
pév os dpoim avgdvera, éori S ds dvopoiw- rpopy yap éyera: TO evavTig Tod 
évavriov. mpooyiverm dé wav yivdpevov Spotov dpoig. dvdyxn otv dAdoiwory eivat 
riv eis rdvavria peraBoAny. GAAG pyy et ye GAAolovTat, Set Te eivac TO GAAoLody Kat 
qotouv ék Tou duvdwe Geppov To evepyeia Oeppor. 

a20. wept tpopis. Here we resume the main subject interrupted by the 
digression of §§ 3—8. Generation (yévvyois) having been dismissed at the 
end of § 2, 415 b 7, nutrition remains to be discussed. 

a2iI. re tpye tovre, the function of nutrition. Soxet. This was a 
current opinion, but, as we see below, the opposite view also found support. 

a 22. of wav 8 ravrl, int. rpopyn éore: white and black, for example, as well 
as health and sickness, would be exceptions. 

a 23. yéverw # GAdijdov Exovow, i. gq. a 24 yiverac €£ adAnA@v. So exe 
Siadhopdv = dcapépey 416 b 4. 
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a 24. ov ravTa rood, int. gore. Not all contraries are “quanta,” and unless 
they are, they are incapable of increase. 

a25. ov8’ éxetva. By éxeiva are meant, not health and sickness, but the 
contraries which are supposed to derive growth from each other: a24 yiverat 
yap...25 kduvovros are parenthetical. Tov avréy tpérov. The relation is not 
reciprocal. 4 may be rpo@y to & (as oil to fire) without A being similarly (roy 
abrév tpdmow) tpopy to A. 

a 26. ddAd 7d pey VBep tH aupl rpody. Cf. Aetaph. 983 b 22 AaBav tows rHv 
brdAn iy taitny €x TOU mavT@y Gpav THY Tpodhy typav ovcay Kal aitd Td Oeppov éx 
ToUTou yeyvdpevor Kal Tour (av. Here 76 Oeppdy is nurtured by the water, but in 

—“othér passages there is the same reference to water as nourishing, not animal 
heat as one is inclined to interpret it, but fire. Mag. Mor. 11. 1210a 16 kai yap 
ei Gédeis Ta evayTi@tara towjoat wup Kal Vdwp, Tadra GAAnAaLS xpHoua ciowv. TOS 
yap wtp haciv, éav py exn wypov, POeiperOa, ws TovT av’T@ tapacKevdfov Somep 
rpo pny tiva, rauTny Sé rocavrny, dons Kparnoecey <av > Gy pev yap wielov woujons 
To bypdv, émiuxpatrnoay <momoe> POeciperGat To mip, €av Sé cvpperpov, cuvoice. 
Them. (51, 35 H., 95, 1 Sp.) refers to oil as a compound of water and air, both 
liquids. But Professor H. Jackson suggests that A. is thinking of how to keep 
a wood fire alight; you need some olive wood, not altogether dry. Philoponus 
(282, 9—11) says thoroughly dry wood will not keep a fire burning, any more 
than ashes. 

a27. é pev otv rots dmdots. The particles nev ody are resumptive. The 
simple bodies are the four elements.’ It is implied that they are called 
“quanta” (aood), and the view that contrary is nutriment to contrary is more 
obviously true of them than of compounds. It may well be that A. is thinking 
primarily of the growth of tissues, which, relatively to the organs which they go 
to form, are simple. See zofe on 408a 11. As the growth of organs is due 
to the growth of tissue, so the growth of tissue is due to the increase of the 
elements. 

a 28. rai, i.e. the pair of correlative opposites. This is expanded into rd 
pev...7d dé, one of the opposites being nourishment, the other that which is 
nourished. 

a 30. 1d dpoov Td Spolo. Empedocles attributed nourishment to the attrac- 
tion of like for like. Sweet, bitter, acid and hot unite with what is kindred to 
them in animal or plant: /vag. 62,6; 90, 1 sq. D (253, 268 sq. K), Aet. Plac. V. 27 
(Doxogr. Gr. p. 440, 4) "Epmedoxrns trpéperOa pev ra (Ga Oia rv Urdotacw Tod 
oixetov. This was also the view of Democritus, if he included nutrition in his 
general view of action and passivity (cf. De Gen. ef Corr. 1. 7, 323 b 3 sqq.)- 
While the majority agree in thinking that like is wholly unaffected by like, 
Democritus, A. there says, stood alone (mapa rots Gdous idiws €refe pdvos) in 
holding that what acts and what is acted upon are like and the same, for if two 
things are different and distinct, it is impossible that one should be acted upon 
by the other. xaddtrep kal atEdverbar. No other argument is cited in support 
of the “like by like” view of nutrition. Its supporters would dwell upon the 
fact of increase in bulk, the presumption being that the added tissue is of 
Similar nature. 

a3Zl. Gowwep elropev, supra 416a 21. 

a 32. ds dacs dvros. The view of Empedocles 410 a 23 (see ote) and of 
Anaxagoras, who consistently extended it to knowledge and perception, as one 
particular case of action and being acted upon. See zoZes on 405 b 14, 15. 

a 33. peraBddAAav. The verb is intransitive, as often. 4 St peraBordy. Cf. 
Metaph. 1069b 3 & aicOnry ovcia peraBAntn. «i 8 7 preraBoAr ex TOY ayTiKet- 
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pévev i Tay peragy, ayrixetpévav Sé py wdvrav (ov Aevkav yap Kai 7 hovy) GAX’ éx 
Tow evayTiou, avaykn Umeivai Te Td peraBdaAdov eis THY évavTiogw: ov yap Ta évavria 
peraBaddkea, where the clause introduced by e expresses A.’s own view. By 
change A. means motion in the widest sense, affecting the category of sub- 
stance as well as those of quality, quantity and place. See zofes on 405 b 31 
and 406a 12, recodpwv. 

416 b 3. Td TeX\evTAtov mpocy.vépevov, “the final thing added,” that is, the 
thing added in its final state; cf. the use of reAXevraia and mwpoceyijs as epithets 
of vAn, when applied to the proximate matter as contrasted with matter in its 
primary state of pure potentiality (wpa7y tAyn): Wetaph. 1070a 20 dravra yap 
vAn éori, cal THs pdALoT ovoias 7 TeXevTaia [int. vAn]. 

b4. e& 8 dpdha, Le. ei dude eoriv 7 rpop7. 1] wev Grrerros y St srerenpévn. 
The former is rpary rpody, the latter reAevraia. 

b 8. dp0ds Kal otk 6pOds. So 417a 18 sq., De Gen. ef Corr. 1. 5, 322a 3 €ore 
pev yap ws TO Gpowov Gpoim av€dverat, €ott 8 ws dvopoioa. The formula recurs in 
a different connexion, 426 a 22 sq. 

bg. ovbty rpéperar pr} peréxov fwrs. Cf. zoze on 413a 29. It follows from 
this that it is only in a figurative sense that fire can be said to be fed with 
fuel. 

bit. kal ov kata oupPeBykéds. An animal is nourished g#é@ living, not gud 
white or black, nor in virtue of any other non-essential qualities that it may 
possess, just as a servant is properly and essentially the servant of a master 
and not, except incidentally, the servant of a white man, an old man, a gram- 
marian, or indeed a man at all. Cf. Them. 52, 31 sqq. H., 96, 19 sqq. Sp., 
Simpl. 114, 36 sqq., Philop. 285, 6—18. 

416b L1--3l1. The two notions of nutrition and growth can be thus 
distinguished. Growth is a quantitative conception. Nutrition is of the animal 
or plant regarded as a concrete individual thing; for it is nourishment which 
preserves it in being [§ 13]. And thus we have determined the function and the 
correlative object of the nutritive faculty [§ 14]. The end which this nutritive 
or rudimentary soul subserves is the propagation of the species and it may 
therefore be called the generative soul [§ 15]. In the nourishment of the 
animal or plant the soul makes use of (@) internal heat, (6) food, just as in 
steering a boat the steersman uses (@) his hand and (4) the rudder. The 
internal heat is necessary for the digestion and assimilation of food [§ 16]. 

biz. tpoq, int. eivat, which is expressed with the second dative (avgnrix@) 
only, as in Afetaph. 1043b2sq. In 408a 25 sq. and 413b 29 it is expressed 
with the first dative and not with the second. 

biz. av&yrix@ edvar. Cf. sufra 412 b 13. For the relation of these two 
notions compared see De Gen. et Corr. 1. 5, 322425 xal 7 tpopy ry avénoe: Td 
airo pév, ro 8’ elvat GAXo. 7 pév yap €or: rd mpootdy Suvdper root) caps, TavTy pév 
avénrixdy capxds, 7 Sé pdvoy Suvdper odpé, rpop7. For the omission of the 
article 76 with the infinitive see zoZe on 413 b 29. 7) Pav yap...13 aifyrucav. The 
subject of 13 abénrixdy (as of rpogy) is left unexpressed, the construction being 
emphatically ad sensum: it must be the food assimilated. In so far as this 
maintains the bodily structure by repairing waste and conducing to vital 
functions, it is said merely to nourish it, and this it will do in old age, when 
the bulk of the body is shrinking instead of increasing ; in so far as it increases 
the bulk and volume of the body, as happens in the years of growth, it is not 
only spo but avénriuxdy. Not only is the animal economy maintained, but 
there is a surplus which, as we say, builds it up and adds to its bulk. Cf. the 
similar passage De Gen. ef Corr. 1. 5, 322 a 16—33. 
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b13. rdéder Kai ovola, For ovaia in the sense of rdde rz (xai being explica- 
tive) see 412a 7 and xole. 

biI5. Kal yevérews rountixovy. Cf, Them. (53, 4 H., 97, 3 Sp.) 6rav dé 7dn eis 
dxpuiy €hOnq To Euyrvxov oa@pua, rov pév atLew waveras 4 tpodn, rot rpéhew dé 
ovdapas, GAN’ 7dn moet Kal yevynrixdy [rod époieu ydp|* rd yap oréppa mepitrapa 
qv Hs éoxatys tpodys [i.e. the blood or its analogue. Cf. De Gen. An. 1, 
cc. 17—20, especially 726 b 1—11] yivera: ody tyvixaira kcal yevéoews airia 
tpopmyn. The intimate relation between nutrition and reproduction and the 
diversion of superfluous nourishment to the development of new individuals is 
most clearly seen in the lowest forms of life. Barco, p. 20, zo¢e, cites Dante 
(Purg. XXV. 37) and supposes the poet indebted to the commentary of Thomas 
Aquinas on this passage. GNA’ oloy Td Tpebdpevoy, int. GAAG ToOLOvTOU oidy éoTt 
TO TpePouevoyvy. Cf. 415 a 28,b 7 and 416b 25 znfra, 

bI7.  pev rovatrTy Tis Wexijs dpxq, ic. the nutritive principle or faculty as 
above defined: the possessive genitive (as with duvapus or pdpiov). 

b 18. +d Exov airy, Le. rd fyov Thy Tovat’rnv...dpynv. By 7rd éxov is meant 
b 9 76 éuruyov cGpa 7 éurvrvyxoy (cf. b 11—13), or rd euyrvyov C@ov. See wofe on 
403 a 4. By 4 tovotrov I understand 7 rdde Tt cal ovoia (b 13). The @pemrrixy 
Svvapis maintains its possessor-in existence as rddée re Kal ovcia all through life, 
whether its growth is increased as in youth, or diminished as in age, as a 
numerical unity through all the changes of material assimilated. Trend.?: 
Nutriendo id subest, ut corporis particulae et pereant et nascantur novae. 
Non igitur corpus servatur unum et idem numero, sed genere et natura. It 
seems to me that, if 7 roovrovy meant simply 7 fyov adtnv, the functions of 
nutrition and growth would be confused. 

big. évepyetv, ie. to be an active and operative organism, as contrasted 
with one which is dormant. 

b2I. 4 wpdry duxy. Not the first soul as of several, but the rudimentary 
soul, soul at its lowest stage, that is to say, the nutritive principle. 

b 22. 1d yov ratrny copa, Cf. supra b 18. 

b 23. éwel 8 dard trod ré&\ovs. Torstrik advocated the transposition of the 
sentence ézei dé...25 viov avré to follow duvara: eivat of b 20. By so doing he 
makes the reference of gore d€ 6 tpéperac Surrdv to b 22 6 € rpédera, 7 rpody 
more direct and perspicuous. See, however, zoze on 414b 10. As there, so 
here, the sequence of thought is momentarily interrupted. 

b 24. réXos 8%, Int. r7s rpaTys Wuyx7s. 

b 25. yevvyriKr otov, int. yevvyrixy Totovrou olor. 

b 26. Sirrév. This statement is apparently intended as an amendment of 
the previous account. Not only nutriment, but vital heat, has a title to be - 
called the means or instrument of nutrition (6 rpéderaz). domrep kal @ kvBepvG. 
The illustration is perfectly clear. The steersman guides the ship with the 
rudder, but he sets the rudder in motion with his hand. The rudder is a part 
of the ship and is merely set in motion (for no account is or need be taken of 
the displacement of the water or of the motion of the ship, which would be due 
to wind). The hand which moves the rudder is itself moved by the steersman. 
Thus the steersman is himself the source of motion, the prime movent of the 
system, and as such relatively, though not absolutely, unmoved. This is quite 
in accordance with A.’s theory of motion, in order to account for which he 
postulates, as we shall be told in 433b 13—15, (1) a prime movent, itself 
unmoved, (2) an agent for the transmission of motion, moved by the prime 
movent and in turn setting in motion (3) the instrument proper, which is 
merely moved and is not a cause of motion. 
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b 27. +6 piv xuvoty Kal Kivotpevov, rd St Kwwotpevov <pévov>. Thanks to the 
commentary of Philop., the application of the example is also clear. Like the 
hand of the pilot, the vital heat (76 €ug@vrov Geppov Them., Philop.) is the inter- 
mediary in nutrition, itself set in motion by the nutritive soul and in turn acting 
upon the food (rpodn): while the latter, like the rudder in the illustration, is 
merely passive, undergoing transmutation in the process of digestion. The 
ancient commentators from Alex. Aphr. downwards, with the single exception 
of Philop., were misled by the erroneous reading xwotv, presented by all our 
MSS. except E. With misplaced ingenuity Alexander endeavoured to get a 
good sense out of his text by making the nutritive faculty itself answer to the 
pilot’s hand and the vital heat to the rudder, both being instruments. The 
nutritive faculty, though movent, is itself unmoved, the vital heat has the inter- 
mediary position, moving and moved, which is correct enough, but food is 
ousted from being an instrument of nutrition at all, which flatly contradicts A.’s 
explicit statement in 416b22sq. Alex. Aphr., foreseeing this, sets out by boldly 
denying that either of the two meanings of 6 rpéerat in 416b 25 applies to 
food. The words of Philop. (288, 5) are Aé-yer dé 6 "AAgEavSpos Kal GAdny Enynow: 
TO yap @ rpése to Sirrév ovx ert ths Tpodys Anwréov, hyoi, viv, adda Serrov réyer 
THY Opemrixny wuxyny Kai ro Euurov Gepydy, dv TO pév éoriv daxivnrov 7 Gperrixy 
Svvapts (avry yap od Kivovpévy xivet), ro Sé Euhurov Oeppov kivovv Kal xivoupevor 
Kivet prev yap THY Tpodny, kwweirar S€ brd rhs Suvdpews. 7 OE EEHynows attTy appdCor 
av mpobs ypapny rv pepopévyny ovtws Td pév xwoiv Kai Kivovupevov, TO bé Kivoty 
povov, SnAovdre avo pz) Kwovpevov. Them. (53, 26 sqq. H., 98, 5 sqq. Sp.) in the 
main agrees with Alexander. Simpl. (115, 30 sqq.) scruples to regard the 
nutritive soul as one of the instruments of nutrition (é rpéPerac) and rightly 
makes food and vital heat the two things signified (d:rrdv). But, with the false 
reading xwvovv before him, he is driven to reverse the rightful relation of these 
instruments as media, making vital heat +6 cevodv and food 76 Kivobvy Kai Kivov- 
pevov. Vital heat acts upon food, but food does not react upon vital heat, 
which is therefore in this sense only, but not absolutely, xtvoty povov. In the 
process of digestion vital heat takes an active part, food a passive part; yet, in 
so far as it acts upon the body by increasing its bulk, even food is movent as 
well as moved. Cf. Zeller in Archiv f. d. Gesch. ad. Ph. 1X., p. 537 Sq- 

b 28. épydterar St ryv wébww rd Oeppdv. Ch De Gen. An. I. 4, 740b 26 sq., 
De Part. An. i. 7,652b 9 rovrov 8 alrwov bri rots rns Wuxns epyos tarnperixe- 
TaToyv Tay cwyudtey To Geppdov €orw: cf. also De Resp. 21, 480a 16; 18, 479 a 29. 

b 31. & rots otxelors. A. would seem to have written a separate treatise 
wept avéyoews Kai tpopys (or simply mepi rpodis), to judge by the citation in De 
Somno 3,456b 2 rns pev obv Oupabey tpods eiowvons eis robs Sextrixods Tomovus 
vyiverat 7 avaOupiacis eis ras PréBas, exet S€ peraBdddovea eLaparovrar Kai 
mopeverat emi tHy apxnv. eipnra. dé awepi tovrwy é€yv rois rept tpopys. But all 
trace of this treatise is lost. See Trend., p. 131, Jad. Ar. 104b 16—28. 


CHAPTER V. 


With c. 4 we take leave of nutritive soul. The next higher stage is the 
faculty of sense, which is the main subject from this point nght on to Book II1., 
c. 2, the discussion of davracia in III., c. 3 being a sort of appendix to it. 

At first sight we seem to make little progress in this chapter by the barren 
discussion of the terms “potential” and “actual,” applied in turn to aic@nrixéy, 
alc@dverOa and aic6nouw. In reality the questions are of far-reaching import 
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and materially affect our conception of sense, and consequently of thought. 
When we call sensation an affection, rd@os, or a movement, xivnots, we must 
always remember that the affection and the movement belong to the composite 
substance of the individual percipient and are shared in by body and soul. 
Affections and movements of the body present no difficulty, but what do these 
terms mean when applied to the soul? Consider the analogous case of ac- 
quiring knowledge. There we find one transition from sheer ignorance by 
learning, and another from the possession to the exercise of knowledge already 
acquired, and these are mental changes. Sensation implies similar transitions, 
and, when these are regarded abstractly, apart from the bodily processes 
-~--accompanying them, the real nature of such changes or transitions becomes 

clear. They are no alterations for the worse, impairing and destroying; they 
tend to preserve, develop and perfect the sentient being, which is thus enabled 
to realise itself in act. In short, sensation is alteratio non Ccorruptiva, sed 
perfectiva, an évépyea, and not properly speaking an ddAoiwcrs or xivnors, 
though the use of these terms in reference to it can hardly be avoided. What 
this means for sensation will not be fully realised until we reach IL, c. 12 and 
IIl., c. 2, more especially 426b 8—427b 16. The present chapter forms the 
subject of a valuable essay by Alex. Aphr. in az. xat dAvo. III. 3, pp. 82-—86. 

416 b 32—417 a 14. To come to sense-perception in general. It 
consists in being acted upon or moved. For, as already remarked, a sensation 
is a certain change of quality or alteration [§ x]. It may be asked why external 
objects are indispensable to sense-perception and why there is no sensation of 
the senses, i.e. the sense-organs, themselves, if earth, water and the other 
elements of external things are actually present in our sense-organs. We reply 
that the perceptive faculty exists potentially and not actually. Take as an 
example fuel, which will not burn of itself, but needs something to make it burn. 
Similarly the faculty of sense needs external objects to stimulate it into activity. 
We must distinguish two meanings of (@) perceiving and therefore of (4) per- 
ception, according as they are potentially so or actually so [§ 2]. 

416 b 32. wow. A general survey of sense introductory to the separate 
treatment of the several senses in cc. 7—II. 

b 33. & To xwetobal re kat mdcxev. Cf. 434 b 28 sq. 

b 34. xaOdarep dlpyrar, i.e. supra 415b 24 4 wev yap ataOnois dAdolwois tis efvat 
Ooxet: cf. 410 a 25. 

b 35. acl Sé tives. Democritus and Empedocles, although the latter is 
inconsistent ; see zofes on 405 b 15, 410a 23 Sqq., 416a 30. 

47a. éy rots xafodov Adyots, that is, De Gen. ef Corr. l. 7, 323 b 18 sqq.: 
see the citation in zoze on 407 b 19, also wofes on 405 b 14, 4104223. A reference 
in the same form occurs in De Gen. An. IV. 3, 768b 23 ev rois wept rov trocety 
Kal mdoxew Stopiopévors. 

a2. #xe 8’ aropiav. Our problem is this. If sense is a faculty of appre- 
hending sensibles, and the sense-organs themselves are sensibles, how is it that 
sense does not have perception of its own organs quite apart from the presence 
of any external objects, especially as these sense-organs consist of the elements, 
which are objects of sense? The solution (which we will here anticipate) is to 
the effect that the sense-faculty has only a potential existence, and, like every- 
thing which exists potentially, is called into actuality by something else which 
already has actual existence; in this case, the external object. , This problem is 
not, as at first sight might appear, altogether without a bearing upon the theory 
of sense-perception as modification or qualitative change (dAAoiwats). For, if 
the faculty of sense is potentially what the sensible object is actually, and if the 
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presence of the sensible calls the faculty into proper actual existence, this 
change may fitly be described as an action of the object upon a passive faculty, 
and so justifies the remark that sense-perception consists in being moved, that 
is, in being acted upon. But we shall see that the action of the external on the 
passive faculty is not the last word or the final account of the matter. 

a3. tov alofyocewy, i.e. the sense-organs, usually called aio@nrnpia. A. is 
generally careful to distinguish the two, but sometimes, especially in the plural, 
the one word (aic6nous) is used in place of the other, as with the English 
“sense,” “senses.” Cf. De Purt. An. Iv. 10, 686a 8 e&ébero & 5 hiow ev airy 
Kai Tév aigOncewy eévias, De Sensu 3, 440a 19, Prob. XXXI. 12, 958b 16. 
Similarly éyus, dxon, e@pnors are used for eye, ear and nostril respectively, 
€.g. 423b 18, and probably yetous for the tongue 4224 31, 33. Cf. 435 b 2, ole 
On Tovro ré aigGnrnptov. kal Sia tL: xali explicative, “or, in other words, 
why.” 

a4. ov mowte.w. The subject to the verb is ai aicéjoes, the “sense-organs.” 
The sense-organs, e.g. the eyes, are compounded of the elements, and these 
elements and their properties are perceived by sense. The qualification “ or 
their properties” is introduced because sometimes the element itself (e.g. air) 
cannot be directly perceived, but only its qualities (e.g. temperature and perhaps 
transparency, 7rd Stadavés). movovetv ataofyoty, produce actual sensation as 
objects perceived. Jud. Ar.20b 55 roe rv aioOnow et ra aicOnrnpma et ra 
aicOnra dicuntur. But, apart from the present instance where the sense-organs 
are ex hypothesi air Onrd, 1 do not remember any passage in Je 4. in which 
woty aicOnow is used of a sense-organ. Bonitz himself cites De Part. An. 
IV. I1, 690 b 30 7 pév yap yA@rra Tév yupa@v moet tiv atcOnow. See wore on 
419 a 26, 

a5. Kad? attra 7 Ta ocupPeByKoOra rovrots, We must understand xara to 
govern ra cup8eBnxéra. As explained in the zofes on 406a 4, 5, the element in 
itself is opposed to its accidents. As from II., c. 6 it appears that qualities or 
attributes are aio@nra proper, we must interpret perception of the elements in 
themselves to mean perception of their essential qualities and refer rd ovpBeBn- 
kdra rovrots to the non-essential or properly accidental qualities. The former, 
hot, cold, dry, moist, are perceived by touch (cf. 414b 8sq., 423b 27 sq.), the 
latter, colour, sound, odour, by the other senses: Philop. 295, 3—8, Simpl. 
118, 23 rév yap orotxeiwy eorivy 7 aloOnow fj Kara Ta KaO’ abra abrots vrapxovTa 
9) xara ta GAdos abrois oupBeSnxdra. Kal yap THs avtirumias aigPavdpeba rHs ys 
ka@” avtTdé airy cupBeByxvias, cai Tov déroiovoty aiTis xpe@pards Te Kal peyédous, 
Soph. 63, 33—35. The grammatical note of Philop. (295, 8—12) makes no 
sense as it stands, but if by a slight emendation we read (1. 9) rév xa& atra for 
xa@’ atréyv, his view of the construction will agree with that of Soph. (63, 33) 
éy...ckat rév xa’ aité mpoodvrov...xat Tay Kara ovpBeBynxds, according to which 
xa@”’ avra stands for rév xa@” atra and 7a oupBeBynxéta for ray aupBeBynxorav. 
In neither of these two ways do the sense-organs perceive the substances of 
which they are themselves severally composed, always provided that flesh is 
regarded not as an organ, but as an intra-organic medium. 

a 6. 8yAov otv. These words introduce the obvious, because the only 
possible, explanation. If the faculty existed actually, like the sense-organs, the 
one would act upon the other even in the absence of external objects. 

a7 &6. To complete the sense we must before xa@dmep supply 16 aio On- 
ttxov €or or at least otras fyer. See note on 403a 12 xaGdrep rq edOet. 

ag. évredexela: to be taken closely with dvros, “fire actually existent,” 
that is, “fire operant.” Cf. 403 b 265, first mo/e. 
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alo. Aéyopev Sixes. We say of a man who is not blind and not deaf, that 
he sees and hears, even though at the moment he is asleep. Hence the two 
meanings of ‘‘ perceive” (aic@dverGa) to be distinguished are (1) “to perceive 
potentially,” i.e. to have the capacity of perception, (2) “‘to perceive actually,” 
i.e. to be engaged in perception at the moment. This tedious discussion could 
have been shortened, if A. had two simple technical terms, one for the implicit 
and another for the explicit stage of actuality; cf. 412a Io sq., 22—26. That 
he has no such pair of terms either for actuality or for the corresponding 
potentiality is plain from the first sentence of § 7 of this chapter (417 b 29 sqq.), 
where the two stages of potentiality are cumbrously expressed by “‘ the sense in 

-__-which a boy, and the sense in which a grown man, may be said to be potentially 

or in potency a general.” 

aI2z 7 ateOyots. Etymologically the noun in -ois should denote an act, 
“perceiving” (cf. Badsows, walking) fully as much as the infinitive. Butcf.417a 3 
and see zoze on eldnotis, 402 a I. 

aI3 dpolws St Kat rd aicbaverGar...14 évepyefa. This is a strange piece of 
carelessness. The double meaning of aic@no.s has just been inferred from the 
double meaning of aicOdverG@ar (éretby Sé rd aicbdverOat Adyouev BiyGs,...dtyas av 
A€éyoiro xal 7 ato@ya.s). Now apparently the double meaning of aio @dvecOa: is 
adduced as similar to that of aic@now. Cf. 423b17—20. Torstrik proposed 
to replace ré aicOdvecGate by ré aioOnrev, which gives unexceptionable sense and 
may be thought to be confirmed by Alex. dz. cat Avo. III. 3, 83, 4 AaBav Se rd 
diyds Aéyer Oar v6 aicOdverOa...eraBev 7b tis aicOnocews THY pév eivar duvdyer rip Se 
évepyeia, 6poiws Sé xai rd aic@nrdv. However, the mention of the double meaning 
of aic@nrév here would anticipate the distinction drawn in c. 6, where there is 
no cross reference, and M. Rodier while adopting aio@nrév encloses the whole 
sentence in square brackets as a marginal note which has crept into the text. 
I prefer to retain the MS. reading, but I cannot help suspecting that, if A. had 
revised the treatise for publication, he would have made some alteration here, as 
well as in numerous other passages: cf. 415b 2 and xzoZe. 

417a 14-20. A preliminary note on action and passivity. Let us 
proceed on the assumption that to be acted upon and to be moved are identical 
with being actively operant, motion having been defined in the P&ysics as 
an active operation of a kind and yet incomplete. Hence wherever there is 
passivity or motion there must be some agent which is actively operant, and 
agent and patient are dissimilar before, but assimilated after, the one has acted 
upon the other [§ 3]. 

ald. Tov mdoxew kal tov kvetobar Kal rod évepyetv: we shall assume pro- 
visionally that, when the faculty actively operates, it is acted upon and set in 
motion (xiwetra), that is, we return to the position of 416b 33 4 & aigdnous év 
T® kivetoOai Te kal macyew oupPaiver, with the qualification that by atodyors is 
now meant 9 xar évépyeayv aic@nos. That the assumption aforesaid is not 
without justification when we examine the general conceptions of motion, being 
acted upon, and active operation, without any restriction to the particular case 
of sensation, is clear from the following clause. 

a6 twépyed ris...17 etpnraz. The same view of motion is presented 431 a 6 sq. 
and in a well-known passage of Ari. Nic. 1174 a 19 “every motion requires 
time and implies an end,” év xpév@ yap waca xivynocs Kat rédXous rds [int. €oriv]: 
this end it seeks to attain and is incomplete until it has attained it, “e.g. the 
motion or process of building is complete when the required structure is made— 
either in the whole time therefore, or in this final moment of it. But in the 
several portions of this time all the motions are incomplete, and specifically 
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different from the whole motion and from each other; the fitting together of the 
stones is different from the fluting of the pillar, and both from the building of 
the temple. The building of the temple is complete; nothing more is required 
for the execution of the plan. But the building of the foundation and of the 
triglyph are incomplete; for each is the building of a part only. These motions, 
then, are specifically different from one another, and it is impossible to find a 
motion whose nature is complete at any moment—it is complete, if at all, 
only in the whole time” (Peters’ Trans.). If instead of a popular treatise like 
Leth. Nic., we turn to the more exact treatment of the subject in the P&ysics, 
the definition of motion there given is (PAys. Ill. 1, 201 a IO) 7 rod Sivape: dvros 
évreXéxera 7 ToovToy (int. kiwnrdév), but that motion is incomplete is recognised 
201 b 31 7 kivnots evépyeta pév Tis eltvat Soxel, dredns Sé, the reason being dre dredés 
To Ovvarév, ot dor 7 évépyea. In Mefapk. 1048 b 28 A. says: All motion is 
incomplete (dreAns) as growing, learning, walking, building. These, being 
motions, are incomplete (aira: 5é K.vncers, kat aredeis ye). To take a walk and to 
have finished walking at the same moment are incompatible, as are to be 
building and to have built, to become and to have become, to be moving and to 
have moved at the same moment: whereas with energies it 1s different; the act 
of sight as of thought is indivisible and independent of time: b 33 édpaxe dé xat 
6p Guard avrd, cat voet Kal vevonxey, 

ai7. mdoxe. See mofe on 407 Dd 19. kal kiweira. When the result 
produced by ré sooty is dAdoiwars, this is one of the species of xivnous, viz. 
kivnots xara Td trowWv, xara wa@os. See 405 b 31, 406a 12 sq. and zoZzes: also 
cf. 434. b 29—435 a 5- 

aI8& ind rot mounrmot. Cf. De Gen. ef Corr. 1. 7, 324 b 13 gore Sé rd 
qoijTiKov alriov as dOev 4 apy TIS KiWNOEws. évepyela. Syros. The fire which 
kindles the fuel is actually hot; the fuel can be made hot, and so is potentially 
hot, even if it has in it cold, the privation of heat; but it will never kindle itself, 
a7—9 supra. Thus rd rdoyxor is duvdpe: moidy tt, but ro rovovv Must be evepyeia 
mov ri, and the zedrys in question constitutes the point of similarity, being 
present actually in the agent and potentially in the patient. We may remark 
ex passant that for motion in the widest sense, and primarily of spatial motion, 
the conclusion also holds that the ultimate cause of motion must be actual, 
never potential, Mezaph. A., c. 6, especially 1071 b 12—32 and 1072a 2—v7. 

a8. td rod dpofov. The conclusion is perfectly general, with the qualifi- 
cation mentioned below 417b 4 s8q.; cf. De Gen. ef Corr. 1. 7, 323b 31 avayry 
kai TO 7roLtovy Kal To mdocyov To yéver pev Spor eiva cal ratrd. It holds in 
sensation because, as we shall see, the sensible object is in actuality what the 
faculty of sense is only potentially: this constitutes the similarity. Cf 429b 
29—31I. 

aig. tad rod dvopofov. The sensible object, as it actually is, and the faculty 
of sense before perception, are dissimilar. This constitutes the dissimilarity. 
It is in perception that they are assimilated and the faculty becomes what the 
object already is; cf. De Gen. ef Corr. 1. 7, 323b 2476 re wavTedds erepov Kai Td 
pyOapy tratréy Soavras [int. eArAoyov pry wdoxev|* obdév yap dv md@ot Nevdtys bd 
ypappis } ypappn vd AevKdrnrtos. Ka0amep eltropev. Apparently in the dis- 
cussion of nutrition, the first case of being acted upon to arise, 416a 29—b9. 
Or A. may mean no more than to reiterate the reference to De Gen. et Corr. 
I. 7, given above 417a 1. This is somewhat less probable. 

a20. @mdo xe...opody éorev. Compare the parallel version in 418 a 5 sq. 
Some such formula is repeated mutatis uzandis in the chapters on the several 
senses, e.g. 422a 7, b15 sq., 423 b 31. 

H. 23 
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417a 21-418 a 6. The meaning of the term potential is extended 
to include racial capacity as well as the capacity which comes when a habit is 
acquired. Thus in the possession of knowledge we distinguish (1) the stage 
when the individual has the capacity implied in his belonging to a given species, 
(2) the stage when the individual has acquired the knowledge, say, of the rules 
of grammar. At both these stages he is potentially possessed of knowledge. 
Again, (3) there is the further stage when he puts his knowledge into application 
[§ 4]. By asimilar extension of meaning passivity or to be acted upon comes 
to include the transition from potentiality to actuality, whereby a thing realises 
its true nature, and this change is preservation, not destructive alteration ; or if 

~~-aH alteration at all, is an alteration in a new sense of the term [§ 5]. When, 
therefore, the faculty of sense is declared to be potential, this term must be 
understood to include both the stage reached at birth and the subsequent 
growth of the faculty by the presentment of external objects; and here lies the 
difference between sense-perception and knowledge. The objects of knowledge, 
being universals, are in a manner in the soul itself, while to sense the stimulus 
of an external object is indispensable [§ 6]. Allowance being made for these 
distinctions which pass unrecognised in language, the general rule holds that 
the faculty of sense-perception is potentially what the object of sense is actually. 
In perception the faculty becomes assimilated to and one in quality with its 
object [§ 7]. 

The distinction between two stages of potentiality is laid down P&ys. VIII. 4, 
255a 30—b5. If we compare 412 a 10 8q., 22 sqq., where knowledge as potence 
is opposed to its exercise in act, we see that here A. introduces an intermediate 
step, knowledge as habit, gis, which is act if contrasted with potence, but 
potence if contrasted with act. Thus it does double duty, the three stages 
being really four. Cf. what is said of vots év &£e: 429 b 5—9. 

417a2I. Statperéov. The word is frequently used in the sense of drawing 
distinctions or analysing a thing. See zoze on 402a 23 SieAciv and cf. 429b 30. 
Cf. also Mezaph. 1048 a 27. 

a2I. ‘viv ydp dwAds. By viv is meant “‘in the present discussion regarded 
as Incomplete.” ‘“AmAés with AéyerOa: or onpaivey properly means “in a single 
sense” as opposed to two (d:yés) or more or several senses (s7Acovax@s) in which 
a term is used. But when opposed to apiopévas it means, like ddtopioras, 
“vaguely, without distinction”: e.g. Zod. VIIL. 5, 159. a 38 dvdyxy 8) Tov droxpi6- 
pevoyv trréye Adyov Oduevor roc €vdokov 7 GdoEav Céorv fh pndérepov, Kat ros dwAOs 
evdofoyv  Gdofov 7 aptopévas and Metaph. 1020b 32 Aéyerat b€ rd pév mp@ra car” 
adp.opov 7} dhs } Opiopévas mpds atrovs 7 mpos Ev, oiov rb pev Surrdowv mpos év 
ap.6uss @piopévos. In these passages, as here, it means “ without qualification, 
vaguely, indefinitely.” 

a22. wepl avrav, int. wept dvvduews xal évrehéxecas. In 417a 7 we declared 
TO aioOnrixévy to be Suvdyes povoy and 417 a 14—-21 general statements were 
made about evepyeivy and évépyeca, in both cases without qualification. In what 
follows two senses of dSvvayuis are distinguished. In 417 b 2 sqq. the meaning of 
adaoxew which also appeared in 417 a 15 is further enlarged. 

a24. tv ériotypoveyv, int. dori. This means that without the capacity to 
learn and so become ésriotnper man would not be man. 

a25. 75y. We at once pronounce him possessed of knowledge without 
requiring that any further condition should be fulfilled; cf. Pol. 1275 b 18 & yap 
efovoia xoweveiv dpxns SovAeurixijs } xpurexis, roditny By Aéyopev eivar ravrns THs 
motews. Cf. 412a 8. 

a27. 16 yévos Tovovroy kal Wf UAn. Cf. 417a 23 sq. and Melaph. 1022 b 25 
4) abré 7 rd yévos, whence we infer that ré yévos=the race or species to which 
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the individual belongs by birth. With rosotrov supply oloy éwicrac@at or olor 
Suvaréy eiva érigrag@a. Thus rootrov=dSextixdy ths émiornyns: cf. Alex. Aphr. 
am. xat duc. 83, 20 76 Giaw fyov défacba émiornpyy, 83, 28 6 Kara Td wevKévar 
[int. Aeyduevos Suvdper éewicracOa], Them. 55, 21 H., 101, 14 Sp. The next 
words present difficulty, for xai may be merely explanatory or may introduce a 
further reason. In the latter case 7 dAn cannot mean, as St Hilaire seemed to 
think, the material substratum in the composition of the individual; moreover, 
there seems hardly any reason why difference of matter as giving rise to 
different capacities should be mentioned in this context. Probably therefore 
we should take 7 vAn as summing up the latent capacities of the species and 
not therefore really very different from rd yévos, because the capabilities of the 
race, that is, the latent capabilities of the individual, are such as to render him 
capable of knowledge. Them. (doc. ciz.) paraphrases dre ré yévos rowotrov Kai 
puots 7 Tot dvOparov, ws eivat Sexrixy ércornpyns: cf. Philop. 299, 27 6 yap av€pwros 
KOLWOs é€mioTnpev A€yerat, Ore 7 Huot 7 Tov dvOparou éemcorhpns Sextixn €ore: TovTo 
yap av7T@ onpaiver ro yévos Kal 7 bAn, dvr rou yn hvats ad’ty Tov avOpamov xai abrd 
TO UToKeipevov: yévos yap héyes Kal TO UroKeievoy. KaTa TOvTO TO OnpaLydopevoY 
Kat THy DAny Ehapev Suvdpe [412a 9, where Philop. reads duvayec}’ aoa yap vAn 
Suvdpe: doriv éxeivo od fori An, TH SUVacOa SéLacGa airdo. Simpl. 121, 17, 
after explaining duvdye ériornpeav by ws mehuxas yiverOa dia padnoews, con- 
tinues xal r@ yéve. Todro [i.e. this capacity] rouréoriw 77 dvOpamivy trdpye picer 
(he therefore interpreted yévos as “the nature of man”), cal vAckov rd Totovror 
Suvdper os TS yiver Oa nai re Erépwber SéxeoOar rerecovpevov- S16 wpdoxecrae Td Kat 
trkyn. Such a capacity, needing development and instruction to perfect it, has 
kinship with matter. Probably it was from following a Latin translation and 
not from any deference to this remark of Simpl. that Zabarella treated vAy as 
predicate with roovrov: haec est potentia ad actum primum, quae est potentia 
sublectae materiae, quia homo est subiectum, capax ac veluti materia scientiae. 
The natural endowment implied in being a member of a species is the starting- 
point of all further acquisition, but A. could hardly use Sdvays here to explain 
duvardés. Cf. Metaph. 1032 a 20 dravra b€é ra yryvopeva Hh ioe h réxvn Exer DAnv- 
Suvarév yap Kal eivat xai py elvae exagrov airaév, rotro & éoriy 7 éxdore bAn, 
1039 b 29 sq., 1071 a 8—11, 1069b 14 sq. 

a2g. 768 ro A. The same illustration recurs iWeteph. 1087 a 20 xa & 
Oewpet 6 ypapparixds, rdde To GAGa Aroha [int. é€oriv]. 

a3I. GAN o piv. There is no verb in this sentence. We cannot supply 
xara Suvanw émiotypev éori from the last sentence because of the participles 
aAdowwbeis and peraBarav. The effect of these participles is best shown if we 
supply yiyvera: ériotypov, “but the one [becomes possessed of knowledge] after 
modification...the other....” ddAAovwGels, “qualitatively changed.” The process 
of conversion from ignorance is, as Philop. remarks, a change from privation to 
form, and is therefore, strictly speaking, a case of yéveous rather than of d\Aoiwars- 
In the latter process the substratum remains the same, while the form or quality 
undergoes change, as exemplified in the change from false opinion to true. 
Cf. Melaph. 1069b 10 sq. 

a 32. o 8’ é& rov. This sentence also must be completed by understanding 
émvstnpev yiyvera, and with ex rod fyew...py évepyeiv & cis TO éevepyeiv, the 
participle peraBadoy must be supplied from the preceding clause. Tv 
atcfmoww. The introduction of sense-perception, side by side with a branch 
of science like grammar, as an instance of the intermediate state, is certainly 
illogical: 6 yey rv aioGnow instead of being xara Sivayuw émiornpey iS Kate 
Oivapw aicbavepevos. Cf., however, 417 b 18. 
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4I7b1. d&ddov tpdérov. Take these words with peraBakev understood, “by 
another sort of change,” and not with évepyetv. 

b2. ot Yon 8 dadovv, “is not used in a single sense,” 1.e. has not invari- 
ably the same meaning, is an ambiguous term: cf. 426a 26 GAN’ éxeivoe drhds 
éheyov wept Trav heyopévey ovx drhas. To wdo-xev. This word is rendered by 
“ suffer” or “be acted upon.” It is cognate with wdéos, the passive state or 
quality. Buta thing may (@) be acted upon destructively by something of an 
opposite nature or (4) be acted on by something similar in such a way as to be 
preserved and perfected. The importance of this distinction lies in the applica- 
tion to sensation. A. accepts provisionally the common belief that sensation is 
wdoxelv TL, dAdoiwors (416 b 33 sq., 415 b 24), and therefore xivyovs, but he aims 
at correcting this view by substituting evépyesa for xivnows. See 431 a 4—7. 
Similarly vdnow is often described as wdoyew 7, but this also requires cor- 
rection: 429b 22—430a 2. Again, for dpe&is see 433 b 18. 

b3. ocwrnpla, ie. not a deterioration or reversal, but an enhancing of the 
present condition, which is raised from potentiality to actuality. 

b4. Kal dpolov otras ds. The agent is generically the same as that which 
it acts upon, but évavrior or at least érepov: and 7a evayria belong to the same 
genus. Hence its similarity is limited by the clause otras as Suvams exer mpos 
évreNéyetay. 

b5. Sewpotv yap yiyvera. I understand émriorjpoy with yiyvera, the parti- 
ciple Sewpody denoting the manner (not, as some hold, completing the predica- 
tion of yiyvera, which is an odd verb so to use, if we bear in mind dua voei cat 
vevonxev). In technical language, the possessor of the éfis, by exercising his 
wisdom, becomes in actuality wise. His é£:s is still a potentiality, though of a 
higher grade: in the schoolmen’s phrase fotentiza ad secundum actum, ad solam 
operationeii. 

b 6. ovx gorw addAotovobu. If the term is interpreted strictly, dAAolwots is 7 
kata TO waOos peraBorn (Mdetaph. 1069 b 12), but this is inconsistent with the 
enhanced existence and self-development which he goes on to describe. Alex. 
Aphr. suggests yéveows as a better term to describe not only the second transition 
from és to évépyea, but also the first transition by which a habit is acquired, 
though he admits that the term Becoming cannot be applied without qualifica- 
tion to the activity of thinking: dz. cal Avo. 84, 23 5q., 28; 81, 27—82, 20. But 
no physical analogy is adequate to describe an évépyea: cf. 407 a 32 sq., 
431 a3 sqq., Ath. Nic. 1174 a 13—17, b 13 ode rovrar ovdév Kivnois ovdE yéveois. 
els aro. The meaning is exactly the same as for éauvré (cod. X, Soph.) and the 
balance of authority is against the change. Uncial MSS., presumably the arche- 
types of all our authorities, would omit the breathing altogether. % érlSoors, 
“progress” or “growth.” The actualisation of a thing enables it to realise itself. 

b 8. orav dpovy. Cf. 429b 3 sq. Spdvyows is an évépyesa strictly so called, 
while oixoddunors is an example of physical motion as distinct from évépye: see 
Metaph. 1048 b 23 sq., 30 sq. 

b9. oray otxoSopy. He then passes from inaction to activity. Cf. 416 b 2. 
If the transition from potence into act is not d\Aolwois for physical motion, of 
which building, ofcoddunors, is an example, @ fortior? it is not so for évépyeta 
strictly so called, like dpdynors. 

bg Td piv odv...10 &yov. The clause which begins with these words refers 
to the second transition, viz. that from the é&s to the évépyeia, or from knowledge 
implicit to the exercise of knowledge, and asserts that the agent in this change 
should not be called instruction. The rest of the sentence b 12—16 deals with 
the first transition which results in the acquiring of the habit. The patient in 
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both stages I take to be the same, who, when he has been instructed or has 
learned for himself, is able to think and exercise his knowledge at will. Cf. 
429 b 5—9. 

bio, kata rd vootv kal dpovety: in relation to that which cogitates and 
thinks. Here xara does not much differ from wept c. acc.=“concerning.” The 
whole phrase indicates the subject of this development from potential to actual, 
Le. TO dyduevoy understood as correlative to 76 dyov. Alex. Aphr. appears to 
have read xara 7b voeiv xai dpoveiv, unless his citation, dz. xai Ave., 81, 15 $q., 1s 
inexact. 

bri. dd érépay. No special term is suggested for this application or use 
of knowledge already acquired. 

b 13. ov8 mdcxev daréov: because of the implication of suffering and 
deterioration, @Gopda, which this term and dAdolwors contain. From the stage of 
pure potentiality advance is possible either to the acquirement of a habit or in 
the opposite direction towards privation and deterioration. 

b 14. 80 tpdrovs. There is the change from ignorance to knowledge and 
the change (by forgetting) from knowledge to ignorance. 

bI5. tds orepnrixdas Stalécets, “privative conditions.” Srépyow and é£ts 
are usually opposed, the term ovrépnois being employed to denote the 
privation or absence of a particular form, é&s its presence. They are chiefly 
used in connexion with the transition from or to contraries, as from health to 
sickness: cf. Wetaphk. 1022 b 22, 1070b 12. In the latter passage form, 
privation and matter are called the three principles of things. Since &&is and 
aorépnois are relative terms (Cafeg. 8, 11a 22 rv mpds Tr, 26. 10,12 a 26 wepi 
ravuréyv Tt), the negative quality may even be said to be in some sense a positive 
quality: Afefaph. 1019 b 6 ei 8 4 orépnois datw é&ts was...(b 9) ef évdéxeras fyew 
orépnow: e.g. cold, the privation of heat, may be regarded equally with heat as 
a degree of temperature. For the distinction between matter and privation see 
Metapbh. 1033 a 5—26. 

b 16. tas eas kai tHv diow. The subject is capable of taking on qualities 
or positive states (€£es) and so becoming what nature designed it to be (g@vow, 
rouréoti eb & mépuxe, as Philoponus puts it, 304, 24 sq.: cf. 418a 25): nature 
of course always aiming at the good and tending to perfection. In Mefaph. 
1044. b 30 A. asks: Since the body is potentially healthy, and disease is the 
opposite of health, is the body potentially diseased as well as potentially 
healthy? His answer is 1044b 32 9 rod pév xa? Gy cat cara 7d etdos VAN, Tod 
dé xara orépnow Kat Pbopav rv wapa hiow; In so far as it 1s related to positive 
state and to form, the body is the matter of health; in relation to privation 
and unnatural deterioration, it is the matter of disease. Cf. Bonitz ed loc. 

b 16. od 8 aloOyrixod. The distinctions just drawn between the two stages 
of potentiality and the stage of actuality, and the transitions from the one to the 
other, apply to sensation as well as to knowledge. The first step which trans- 
forms pure potentiality into a sensitive thing or potential sensibility is taken at 
birth. The animal after birth has an aptitude (és) for sensation, which is 
similar to the possession of knowledge without the application of it. Later 
on, upon contact with external objects, the animal will exercise its powers of 
sensation, just as the one possessed of knowledge passes to the application and 
active exercise of his knowledge. Thus sense is a divayus cuyyevys, Metaph. 
1047 b 31 sqq., it comes neither by habit nor by instruction; whereas artistic 
skill and moral virtue are only acquired by practice. m piv wpeéryn peraPodn. 
The first change implies a second change. The commentators take the first to 
be the passage from pure indeterminate potentiality to the é£:s of sensitivity in 
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the one case and of knowledge in the other. The second change is the passage 
from this g&s unused to its actual exercise, cf. Alex. Aphr. dx. cat Avo. II. 3, 
84, 33 eixav O€ ratra...pmermAGev emi tiv aicénow, Kai SeEev, ris pev 7 rpary 
Sdvapis dort, cat was Kal bb Tivos eis tHy EL peraBadre: 4 ToravTyn Suvapis, rds Se 
kal vd rivos n Seutépa eis thy evépyerav, cal Aye: THY peév ex THs DAtKHS Suvdpews 
peeraBodny eis THY KaTa THY E&ty yevéo Oat vd TOU yevya@vros SnAovdTe TO C@ov. 

bI7. Grav 8 yevyndy, int. 76 (gov. Them. however might be thought to 
imply that the subject is 16 aigO@yrixdv: 56, 15 H., 103, 1 Sp. émi ris aicdjnoews 
Td péev oréppa rou (wou Kal To mdy THY mpaTny peraBadrAEL peTaBodny, kaG” hy yivera 
aio Onrikov. 
“-  bI8. eye FSy...Kal rd aicbdverOar. This does not imply a new transition, 
but describes the consequence of the first, the possession of a power of sensation 
even before it is exercised. aonrep éricmipyny, in the same way as (in the 
example) 6 Suvdper émiornpav possesses knowledge, that is, he has the 
capacity to know even when he is not exercising it. So after birth, the child 
has the capacity of sense-perception, whether he exercises it or not; cf. 
Alex. Aphr. dm. kcal Avo. III. 3, 85, I yevvnOev S€ exer rHv aigOnrixny efw evdus, 
orep to dvadaBov ray éemiotnpnv. To déomep answers xai by a well-known 
idiom which the phrase of Thucydides as %ofev airois, cai éroiovy raira 
sufficiently illustrates. Kal rd xar évépyeav 8%, int. aicddverOar. Kal...dé, “yes, 
and.” The parallel between sense-perception and knowledge is still maintained. 

bI9Q. dpolws Aéyera: ro Oewpetv, we Speak of the actual exercise of sensation 
in the same way as we speak of the application or actual exercise of knowledge. 
Cf. De Sensu 4, 441 b 22 od yap xara TO pavOdvew adda Kata Té Gewpeiv éori 
+6 aicOadveodau. As Gewpeiv, at all events, is explicit actuality and the transition 
from the é&:s of émrtorynpy to Gewpety, or from (2) to (3) of the stages distinguished 
in 417a 22 sqq., constitutes the second peraBoaAn, in the case of aicOdveo@ac this 
second transition must be that from the sensitivity or power of sensation, with 
which the creature is endowed at birth, to the active exercise of this power in 
actual sensation. 

b 20. rov pev, int. aicOdver Oat. By ta wrounrika tis évepyefas are to be 
understood the agents which educe and transform potential sense, the faculty, 
into actual sensation, b 22. For, on the assumption that to perceive is to be 
passively affected and acted upon, there must be such an agent. Cf 417a17 sq. 
supra, 426a 4 sq., 431a48q., De Sensu 6, 445b7 woinrexoy yap éotw éxacrov 
airéy [int. rév wabnpdrev ray aiobnréyv] ris aicOnorews: rH SvvacOat yap Kivetv 
airiy rNéyera ravra, Metaph. 1010 b 3I—Iol11 a 2. &wlev. The affection of 
the percipient is aicO@npa, Mefaph. 1010b 32. Its cause is something distinct 
from sense, érepov mapa tiv aicOynoww, and prior to it, 2. b 36. sq.: cf. De Jnsomn. 
2, 460 b 2 dredOdvros rov Ovpadev aicOnrod éppéver Ta aioOnpara aioOnra ovra. 
Properly speaking, external objects do not affect the aic@yrixév, but only the 
aicOnrnpiov or organ of sense. Cf. Them. 56, 39 H., 104, 9 Sp. Gre ydp ov 
wdoyxovga kupios 7 aicOnots bb Tav aidOnreyv, add’ ovdé addoroupévy déxerat avTav 
ta €idn, SpAov exeiOev- ov yap AevKr yiwopévn TSv AevKGv avritapBavera, ovde 
Geppy Trav Geppav, Simpl. 124, 3 rovréoriv dre det te mwaGeiv rd aicOnrnpiov td 
tev alc @nraév t&@ Kat ovx év T@ aicOavopév@ dvrav: Grep rowmrika THs évepyeias 
A€yerat, oxy oF eproioivra THY Kpiow, GAN as wabos tt év TO aicOnrnpio, ep o 7 
Kpirikn éyeiperac evépyea. But it will be presently explained (424a 24—28) how 
‘ the two, organ and faculty, are inseparably connected. 

b 22. vdv xa’ Exacroy, int. géori. The actual exercise of sensation is con- 
cerned with particulars: cf. dzal. Post. I. 18, 81b 6 rév yap xa@’ Exacroy 7 
aic@nots and 1. 31, 87b 28 ef yap Kal gorw 4 aicOnots rot rowovde Kal py rouded 
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Tivos, GA’ aio OdveoOal ye dvayxatoy Tdde re Kat mov Kai viv. Thus it is restricted 
to a particular place and a particular time. 

b 23. trav xabddAov. The objects of knowledge are universals; cf. again 
Anal. Post. \. 31, 87b 37 aic@dver Oa pév yap dvayky xa@’ Exaorov, 4 S ériornpy 
T® TO KaGcdouv yvopiCeyv éoriv: also 87 b 39—88 a 7. év avrg tes gore ry ux 4s. 
Cf. infra 429 a 22—31, 431 b 26—432a 3. By ras, as we shall see hereafter, he 
means duvvdpe. Cf. 431 b 20, 22. 

b 24. ér avrd, int. doriv, “is in a man’s power.” Of Simplicius’ alternative 
explanations of atr@ (124, 28—30), the last r@ émirrnyov dvépame® is preferable 
to r@ év rH ux ve and to r7 els voty dveyeipopévy Wuyi. 

b 25. trdpxev. The presence of the sensible object here and now is a 
necessary condition. See Azal. Post. 87 b 29, cited above, zoZ/e on 417 b 22. 

b 26. dépotws 8. What has been said about sense-perception applies equally 
to the arts and sciences based upon sense-perception. The practical and pro- 
ductive arts and sciences, commonly so called, require the use of external 
materials: architecture, navigation and (to a less degree) painting. But the 
reference need not be restricted to such sciences: cf. Them. 56, 25 H., 
103, 17 Sp. doa trav rexyvav momrumrepa. All detailed observation which 
depends on external objects is intended. 

b 29. eloaiOits. The subject of vots is resumed in III., c- 4. 

b3I. tov watSa. The potentiality in this case is quite indeterminate. The 
child is capable of becoming a general or anything else, as he is capable of 
knowing and perceiving. 

b 32. ovrws txa Té6 aloOyrixdy. This has been taken to mean that it is with 
sensibility as with knowledge, viz. that sensibility, like knowledge, has two 
grades of potentiality. But the Greek commentators must surely be right in 
restricting ovrws to the second grade, ovrws dAX’ obk éxeivws: “it 15 in this latter 
sense that we must understand the term potential of the sensitive subject.” Cf. 
Alex. Aphr., dm. xat Avo. 85, 25 xara ro Sevrepov onpavopevoy trod Suvdpe. rd 
Suvdper aicOdverOa Kal ryv duvdper aiobnow réyerOa. The corresponding use 
of otros=the latter of two, the last of three, is not uncommon, e.g. PHys. VIII. 7; 
260 a 28, where ravrnv must replace gopav. 

A418a 3. ds Kvuplois évopaciv, as proper and adequate terms for whichever 
of the two processes we are talking about. When we talk of sensation, they will 
denote the latter process, viz. the transition from é£s to évépyeca, if I am night in 
following the commentators in the preceding note, though these terms are not 
strictly appropriate to the transition from eis to évépyea (called above cwrnpia 
tov Suvdpes Svros). Obviously when a term has two or more meanings, it cannot 
be strictly appropriate to more than one. Readers of the Poezzc are familiar 
with xvptov dvoua as opposed to peradopd, yAGrra or Eevexdy for the legitimate, 
ordinary, current application of a term in contradistinction to its figurative or 
archaic use (cf. 1457 b 3, 1458 a 19, a22Sq.): xUpiov Svopa, as Cope says, 1s “the 
proper word by which any object is designated and the word correctly employed 
to express it.” Trend. thinks the metaphor is from the law courts, “as far as 
their authority goes.” I prefer to explain, “not as technicalities but as ordinary 
words with ordinary liabilities,” and therefore taking on the necessary qualifica- 
tions in particular cases. 

a4. olov. It is to be noted that it is in respect of quality that faculty is 
assimilated to the sensible object, cf. 2z/ra 424 a 22 15 Tod Exovros xpGpa H xupov 
i} odor maaxet, GAN’ obxy F exactoy éxeivav Aéyerat, GAN” F Tovovdi. Ka0dcrep 
etpyrat. This has been virtually anticipated if we piece together 417 b 18 sq., 
417 b 3—7, 417a 12—20. In other words, the faculty of sense must be capable 
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of assuming the peculiar quality of the object of sense, and in the act of sensa- 
tion the faculty adapts itself to the object. To begin with they are dissimilar, 
but in the act of sensation they become similar. In sensation the faculty takes 
in the object wezzzs its matter. 

a5. mdoxe pev ovv. Cf. sufrva 417 a 19, 20, nofes. 


CHAPTER VI. 


418a 7—25. Objects of sense may be classified according as they are 
perceived (a) der se, in themselves or (4) fer acctdens, incidentally. Objects 
directly perceived may be either (1) objects of the special senses or (2) objects 
common to several, or all, of the senses [§$ 1]. An object of a special sense is 
that which one sense only can perceive, about which that one sense cannot be 
mistaken, as colour, sound and the various qualities corresponding to the 
varieties of the sense of touch [§ 2]. Objects of the senses in common are such 
qualities as motion, rest, number, shape and magnitude [§ 3]. Besides these, 
there are (8) objects indirectly or accidentally perceived. In such cases what is 
perceived is an accident or concomitant of the object perceived directly or ‘per 
sé. This latter is the sensible object in the proper sense of the term [§ 4]. 

In order to understand the full import of A.’s distinction we must enlarge 
our notion of ovpBeByxdés. Usually a quality or attribute is said to be an 
accident of, or to belong to, a thing or substance. But, as ovpPBaivery means 
simply “to go with” or “accompany” something, it may be, and is, used to 
denote the thing or substance which goes with or accompanies its attribute or 
quality: e.g. we perceive white colour directly, but the son of Diares, the 
substance to which the colour belongs, we perceive indirectly, the man being 
regarded as a concomitant of the colour. 

418 a 8. «mpérov. In accordance with the rules of procedure laid down in 
II., c. 4, we must study not only the épya xai mpd&es, but also the dyrixeiueva. 
Cf. 415 a 16—22.> Kal’ atrd...9 Kard cupBeBykéds. It has been shown in the 
notes on 406 a 4, 5 that xara=“in virtue of ” and why two phrases the precise 
meaning of which is ger se and per accidens should, like xa@ atréand xa érepoy, 
become practically equivalent to “directly” and “indirectly.” We perceive the 
qualities of things, ra id:a aio @nrd, and the attributes of things, ra xowd aio Onrd, 
directly; the things themselves, to which these qualities and attributes belong, 
we perceive indirectly. This account, transparently simple as it seems, raises 
some further questions. The common belief is that we directly perceive the 
things, and the analysis of sensation points the same way. InII., c. 5 we learned 
that the process of actual sensation, the transition of the faculty from potentiality 
to active operation, has an external cause, 7d aio @nroév, r6 xa’ Exarrov, which we 
are bound to regard as a substance or thing. What then, exactly, is perceived, 
the qualities and attributes, or the things to which they belong? For example, 
1s it yp@ua or 76 Eyov rb xpGpa? A.’s answer would seem to be (cf. 418 a 24 sq.) 
that, properly speaking, the quality or attribute, not the thing or subject of 
attributes, is perceived directly. Investigations of the special senses tend to 
confirm this. But the implications of ordinary language and the thought which 
it expresses, as well as his own doctrine that qualities, attributes and properties 
do not exist independently of the things or substances in which they inhere, 
compel him to find some means by which things or substances, e.g. ré Zyov rd 
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xXpSpna, may also be entitled to rank as perceived objects or sensibles. Accord- 
ingly, he says we perceive the thing per accidens. If he occasionally employs 
ordinary language and speaks of the thing, not its quality, as perceived by the 
special senses (e.g. 422 a Io), this must be taken with the qualification “so far 
as it possesses the quality in question,” e.g. the thing gué coloured, sonorous or 
odorous. It is the constant tendency of language and thought to neglect this 
qualification and to treat the part as if it were the whole. We really perceive 
whiteness, we think and say we perceive Cleon. The phrase xara oupBeBnxos 
first occurred in this connexion 414b 9 (on 417 a 5 sq. see mofe): we shall meet 
with it again in III.,c. I and 11I., c.3. Cf. 425a 15, a 20—-b 4, 428 b 18—30. 

a IO. Kowdv tracey. This statement requires qualification. See xoze on 
alg 22/ra. 

air 6 pa évdéxerar...I2 ararnéyvar. Probably the two characteristics should 
be taken together. Cf. the important qualification of 428b 18 9 ato@nous Td pev 
idieov aAnOns éoriy 7 Ste éAlyorov Exovoa Td WesSos: also 428 a LI sq., 430 b 29 sqq. 
(of sight). De Sensu 4, 442b 8 8&6 cat wept pev rovroy [int. Trav xowdy] dmarév- 
rat, repi $€ Trav idiav otk dratévra, olov n dys wept xpdparos Kai 7 axon wepl 
Woder, Metaph. lolob 2 sq., with which must be taken the qualifications 
1010 b 14—26. 

aI2. otov dis xpaparos. We might have expected ypdpua dyews [ior xré.] 
to conform with idtov éxdorns aicOncews above. But a fresh construction seems 
to begin with otoy, “sight is of colour,” a genitive of relation, as in 418a 26, 
422 a 20 sqq., 422 b 24, 424 b 34; or we might supply aioOdvera: ws idiov from 
@12 aicOdveocGa; or, less plausibly, xpirixn dors from a4 xpivec below; or again 
xpeparos, Wdodov, yupov might conceivably, though not very probably, be 
objective genitives closely attached to the governing nouns, in which case 
there would be no need to supply éori. Cf. 430b 29 ré dpaGr rot idiou drndés: 
where, however, see critical ofes. ; 

a4. mrelovs piv Exe. Siadhopds. I consider pev solzfarium, as in 4124 7. 
Whatever the punctuation, the sentence dAX' éxdory ye xré. does not in meaning 
answer the present clause. For pév solztarium cf. De Interpr. 14, 23D 30, 
Pol, 1257a 15, 1262a 7, 1270a 34, 1271 a 19, 1284b 13. See also Wyse, 
Speeches of Isaeus, p. 181. What A. means is explained 422b 17 sqq., where 
the question is raised whether touch be not one single sense, but a variety of 
senses with a corresponding variety of objects. It is quite another matter 
that the single senses of sight and hearing are sometimes said to reveal 
many qualities in objects. Thus we have the varieties of colour recog- 
nised 421 a 14 sq., varieties both of colour and of sonorous objects in 
420 a 26—29 and similar varieties of flavours and odours, there called «idy 
(=species), 421 a 16—18, 422 b 10: cf. Metaph. 980 a 26 padiota rovei yrapifey 
Has alty tev aicOfjoewy Kal mwoddads SnAoi Siadopas [int. 7 Iyis], De A. 422 b 28 
Kai émi trav Grav aicOnceav ciow évaytidoces meious, olov ev hovy od povoy 
6£bTns Kat Bapirns, GAAG Kal péyeOos Kat pixpdryns Kat Aetdrys Kal rpaxuTns Por7s 
Kai ro.av@ érepa. eici Sé cai wepi xpSpa Stadopai rovadra: érepar. All these are 
varieties of colour in the one case and sound in the other, whereas A. is careful 
to point out that it is not possible to reduce all tangibles to any one such 
common quality: 422 b 32 dAAa ri 7d év 7rd brroxeipevov, Sowep axog odos, 
outa TH aby, ovx gorw evdnrov. They form at least two groups, temperature 
and resistance. 

aiI5. wept rotrev, int. ray idiov. 

a6. ddAd rf. This is a judgment respecting the direct object, whether 
that object be construed strictly as the quality, colour, or as the thing or 
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substance, rdde ri, in which the colour inheres. Thus, as a judgment, it falls 
outside the province of the special sense. Note that the neuter adjective is 
ambiguous. As rd caAdv = beauty, so rd Aevkoy = whiteness. Even in English 
the white, the beautiful may mean either thing or quality, but the dark need not, 
and usually does not, mean a thing or substance, rdde rx. Sensation pure and 
simple, without the reference to a thing, would be expressed in a judgment of a 
different form: “It is white,” or at the utmost ‘* This sensation is the sensation 
of white.” 

aim7z7. ékaorov. There is no need to alter this, with the scribe of W, into 
éxadorns, if we follow the lax ruling of Bonitz, /zd@. Ar. 484a 59: pronomina 
demonstrativa interdum non sequuntur genus eius nominis, ad quod referuntur, 
sed neutro genere ponuntur. Cf. 418b 18 gore 8€ 76 oxdros orépnots THs ToLavTns 
éLews éx Stadavois, Sore SyAov Ste kat 7 rovrov mapovoia ro has éotiv. In any 
case the meaning is clear: “are special to each sense,” as iSsov...éedorns aicdn- 
gews above. xowa. On these see 425 a 14 sqq. and De Sensu 1, 437 a 8 sq., 
where their perception is attributed chiefly (uddeora) to sight. Also cf. Plato, 
Theaet. 185 C, D, where the conception of ‘common objects of apprehension” is 
the same, though number is the only example common to the two lists, and 
Plato refuses in the sequel to attribute their apprehension to sense at all, but 
makes them directly apprehended by the soul itself. Cf. De Jnsomn. 1, 458 b 4 
xowa & dori rév aicdnoewy otovy oxjpa Kat péyeOos Kal xivnows Kal rdAXa Té roadra, 
td1a 8° otoy xpapa ydqos xupds, De Mem. 1, 4504 9 péyebos 3 dvaynatov yyapiteyw 
kai kivyow & Kat xpovov-> Kat rd hdvracpa rhs Kowvijs aicOnoews wabos éoriv: 
dore rodro davepov ort TS TpoTo aioOynrixg@ Tovrwv [int. ypdvov, peyébovs, cuvjcews] 
i} yreois éorw, 2. 451a 16sq. The omission of time, in view of 433b 7 ypdvou 
aicOno.w, is remarkable, but, since it is defined as dpiOpds xwwnoews xara rd 
mpérepoy xai verepov, Phys. IV. 11, 219b 2, its claim to a place on the list 
must be regarded as deducible either from number or from motion or both. 
The reference in £7hk. Nic. 1142 a 27 ody 4 Tév idiwv [int. ale@nois], dAr’ 
ota aio davdueda Sri TO ev Trois paOnparixois ~oxarov rpiywvoy must be to oyjpa 
as one of the xowd. Bywater brackets ev rois pa@nparcxois. 

alg. «mdorats. Cf. the important passage 425 a 14-—-30, which introduces us 
to sensus communis In relation to these common sensibles. The statement 
Kowa macas 1S quite true of number and unity (see 425a 19 sq.): each sense 
perceives one object, and number is made up of units. The statement is also 
true of motion, but magnitude and figure can hardly be said to be directly 
perceived except by sight and touch. Cf. De Sensu 4, 442b 5 péyeOos yap Kat 
cXNpa Kat TO Tpaxd Kal rd Ketov, ers bE TO GEL Kal Td GuBND Td ev TOls ByKots KoWWa 
Tay aigOnoedy cori, ef Sé py wavadv, GAN dWeds ye cai ddjs, where it will be seen 
that A. adds rpayv and Aeiov, 6&0 and duSnrd to the list of common sensibles, or 
rather to those common to sight and touch. The fact is that no one of these 
common sensibles is perceived by one sense only ; and all the senses, in various 
combinations, at one time or another contribute to make them known. This 
leads to new and important developments, 425 a 27. 

a22. ftovrov, “him,” i.e. Diares’son. Strictly speaking, it is the whiteness 
of the object that you perceive by the sense of sight. This is plainly stated in 
425 a 24 ovdauds dy Gd F Kata cupBeBnxds nobavdpeda, oiov Tov KXéwvos vidv odx 
Gre KyXéwvos vids, adr’ Gre Neveds roir@ Sé cupBéBnxev vid Kréwvos eivar. Cf. 
Simpl. 27 Phys. 1062, 2 6 yap Swxpdrns card oupBeBnkds 6pards, nal” atrd dé rd 
xXp@pa. aicOdvera, int. 6 aicOavéuevos. Cf. 403a 22, 2078. ort, “ because.” 
The clause explains why Diares’ son is said to be perceived card cupBeBnxés, 
‘“‘as a concomitant”: that is what he is. 
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a 23. rotro ob aloOaverar, “that which in this manner (i.e. indirectly) you 
perceive,” viz. Diares’ son, the substance to which the quality white belongs. 
Thus rovro and rovrov refer to the same thing. As above remarked, though it 
is more usual to call the quality whiteness a cupSe8yxds of the substance, we 
have a perfect right to call the thing or substance a cupS8e8nxéds of the quality, 
and this A. occasionally does: e.g. 425 a 25 sq., Amal. Prior. 1. 27, 43a 33 TOy 
yap aigdnrav oxeddv Exaordy éart ro.otroy Sore ph Kxatnyopeio Oa Kata pydevés, 
wary os Kata cupBeBnkds’ papev ydp wore rb AeuKéy éxeivo Swxpdryy elvar Kai rd 
mpootov KaddAiav, Anad. Post. 1. 22, 83a I—I14, a passage in which both uses of 
the term xara cupBeByxds occur. See Torst. pp. 175 sq. (moze on 428 b 18) and 
the remarks of Professor Bywater on the same passage, Journal of Phil. XVIL., 
p- 57- The order of the words makes it more natural to regard rovro as the 
antecedent of ov, though it is just conceivable that ro Aeveg, far removed as it 
is from the relative, is the antecedent. We should then translate “because 
this fact is incidental to the white thing which the subject perceives directly.” 
Still, the perception of a white object, being a case of direct perception, is not 
what at this point we should expect to be marked by o@ aio Odvera, but rather the 
perception of something der accidens. Such a view might, it is true, be thought 
to derive support from the paraphrase of Them. 58, 8 H., 106, 16 Sp., which in 
Spengel’s text appears as follows: ’ApiororéAns 5é ra xara cupBeBnxds aioOynra 
oUras épunvever> Kara aupBeBnkds yap rovrou aicOdvera, dur. TO AevK@ ov 
aicbdverar, rovro cupBéBrkey, domep Gy ei A€you Gre Kara cupPeByKds Tov Atdpous 
aicOavera, Grt TO AevKG ouvpPEBynxe Acaper etva. Heinze, however, following 
A418 a 22 Sri rG AevKG ovpBEBynxe rovro od aicGdvera, in spite of all the MSS. of 
Them., has altered the relative order of the words in thick type. He gives 
TovTo cupBéBnKev od aic@avera, and this does better accord with the subsequent 
words of Them. 67: r@ AevkG ovpBéBnxe Ardpet elva. q Towvrov. To be taken 
with rot aig@yrod. The percipient subject, ro alcGavouevor, is not acted upon 
by the concomitant thus indirectly perceived, rod aic@nrov, as such, i.e. aS xara 
ovpBeBnxds aicOnrcv (in the illustration the eye is not affected by the white 
object, gzé son of Diares), but by the sensible object as coloured, sonant, 
flavoured or tangible. Cf. 424a 23 GAX” ody Ff éxacrov éxeivay Aéyerat, GAN 7 
totovdi. However, A. permits himself to substitute the universal, e.g. colour, for 
the specific shade of colour as 7é aicOyrdv, of course xara cupBeBnxds. See 
Metaph. 1087 a 19 GANG Katd cupBeBnxds F bys Td KaGddou xpaopa 6pG, Ere 
7T60€ TO ypOpa & 6pG ypapd e€orw~ Kai & Gewpet 6 ypapparixds, TOSe Td GAa adga. 

a24. +a Su, the specific objects of the particular senses and not ra coud, 
although both alike are xa aira aioOnrd, The view that the quality of the 
thing, and not the thing itself, is properly perceptible by sense is confirmed by 
De Sensu 6, 445b 11—13, where a body without colour, weight, or any other 
such attribute, viz. sound, smell, flavour or tactile properties, is declared to be 
not perceptible by sense at all, 03S’ aic@nrév SAws. A. continues b 13 ravra yap 
[int. ra wdOq] ra aio Onra. 

a25. mpos & The relative sentence is part of the predicate, joined to 
xupiws aicOnrd. The teleological view again emerges. Each sense is by 
nature so constituted as to be affected by, and to perceive, its special objects. 
Thus, while concomitant or accidental objects of sense, as such, exert no 
influence on the sense, direct objects of sense, whether xowd or idsa, do; with 
the difference that the xowd are always associated in perception with the 
specific objects of particular senses. While the eye is always affected by and 
perceives colour, it makes all the difference whether the coloured object be 
perceived as of a given shape or size, in rest or in motion. This chapter must 
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be carefully compared with Book IIi., cc. 1,2. Whatever conclusion be adopted 
on the controverted points, it is obvious that perception Jer accidens receives an 
extension of meaning in Ill.,c. 1. Cf. also Wefafh. 1087 a 19 sq. cited in second 
note on 418 a 23 supra. If, then, A. has not given complete information on one 
important point raised in IL, c. 6, it may be plausibly argued that the account 
here given of ra cova is also imperfect. 


CHAPTER VII. 


In placing sight at the head of the special senses A. departs from the rule 
he has hitherto observed of starting with the lowest and most widely diffused 
manifestation of life. If he had conformed to this rule, he would have begun 
with touch. Cf. £z#. Nic. 1118b 1—3. In IIL, c. 12 A. does begin with touch 
434b 10 sqq. and proceeds to taste b 18 sqq. and the other senses b 24 sqq. 
Why, then, is the ordo docitrixae not the ordo naturae here also? Various 
reasons have been assigned for the procedure: almost every commentator has 
his own. It may have been the difficulty of establishing the presence of a 
medium in taste and touch which determined A. to reserve these senses until he 
had firmly established the necessity of a medium for seeing, hearing, smelling. 
Sight, he tells us (429 a 3), is the sense Jar excellence, and writers of all ages 
have been tempted to regard it as the typical sense and to make general 
statements about sensation, which are only partially, if at all true, of the other 
senses ; just as A.’s predecessors concentrated their attention upon the soul of 
man, while at the same time making statements about the soul in general. In 
the application of his doctrine of sensation to memory and imagination A. 
appears to err in this direction. Zabarella maintains that sight was taken first 
for purely practical reasons, because it had been most studied: more information 
had been accumulated about it, and it was therefore the easiest of the senses to 
explain. 

In the explanation of sight A. proceeds from the cardinal facts that by this 
sense we distinguish objects (1) at a distance, (2) as coloured. Hence he 
assumes a medium upon which colour can act. The medium, in itself neutral, 
has two determinations, a positive state when it is illuminated and we say there 
is light, a negative state when we say there is darkness. The motion or 
activity set up by colour is of the type dAAolwors and not of the type gopd, for 
it takes place instantaneously, however great the distance between the coloured 
object and the eye. If the medium is there and not actualised, we have dark- 
ness, which is not the contrary of light but its mere absence; the normal 
activity of the medium gives light but not colour, special states of the medium 
when it is stimulated in special ways in consequence of special agents give 
colouring, and it is the presence of colours which makes things visible. This 
medium he calls “the transparent,” ré dcadhavés. Light itself, or this medium in 
normal operation, is not visible Jer se, but it is the necessary condition of the 
visibility of colour. The necessity of the medium and the prominent part it 
plays are more obvious in the case of seeing: and this is why, of the three topics 
discussed in the case of each special sense, viz. (1) the object, (2) the medium 
and (3) the sense-organ, in the words of Zabarella: Hic Aristoteles de obiecto 
pauca, de organo nihil, de medio permulta dicturus est. Here we have a 
valuable supplement in the De Semsu: in c. 2 of that tract the organ of vision 
receives considerable attention, c. 3 is wholly devoted to colours as the object of 
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vision, while the problems of cc. 6 and 7 have especial reference to that which 
A. regards as the principal and typical sense. 

These facts premised, we give a short abstract of §§ 1, 2. 

418a 26—b17. The object of sight is colour and phosphorescence, 
colour being crudely defined as that with which an object visible in itself is 
overlaid. It is the nature of colour to set the medium, which we may call “the 
transparent,” in motion [§ 1]. Such a transparent medium is found in air and 
water, not as being air and water, but because of the presence in them of this 
something, the medium, which is also present in the eternal body above us 
[aether], and the medium is set in activity by fire or by aether, which has the 
same illuminative property as fire. From this it follows that light is not fire 
{as had been maintained by previous thinkers] nor anything corporeal at all, 
nor any emanation from body (which would be equally corporeal). Light is 
solely the presence of fire or of a similar agency in the medium [§ 2]. 

418 a 26. of pév ovv...dpardy. It is implied that dpacvs is the process or 
operation (€pyov or mpaféis) of vision. Here again (cf. 418a 7) A. is careful to 
follow the method proposed 415 a 16—22. He passes directly from the faculty 
(dys) to the process (Spacis), and from the process to the correlated object 
{éparév). We shall find that he adheres to this procedure when dealing with 
each of the other senses. éparoy 8’. The special object of the sense of 
sight, 1.e. the visible, is (1) colour, (2) phosphorescence. The best clue to the 
meaning of this discussion is to bear in mind that colour was regarded by the 
Pythagoreans as the surface of bodies, De Semsu 3, 439 a 30 rd yap xp@pa hf ev rH 
wépari dori 7 mépas: 86 cal of véaydpeon rhyv émidvecay ypody exddovy. A. 
corrects this view by making colour a property in the extremity, but not itself 
the extremity of bodies: 439a 31 €or: pev yap dv ro Tot cdparos mépari, add’ od 
tT. TG TOU Ga@paros wépas, GAAa THY auTiy hiow Set vomiCew, Farep Kai two ypa- 
parifera, tavrny kat évtos. He still speaks of it here (418 a 29) as ré émi rov 
xa@’ avré éparot: cf. Top. 107b 28 and Metaph. 1022a 16 ev & rpate wéduxe 
yiyver Oat, oiov 76 yp@pa év ry éripaveig. It is more exactly described in De 
Sens 3, 439b 11 sq. Sore ypGpua dy ein 7d rot Stahavots ev goHpare wpiopévo 
wépas. Colour makes and defines the surface of the body gud transparent, as 
figure defines it gwd extended. Colour makes the transparent medium itself 
visible and its own varieties visible through the medium. White and black 
as colours in solid bodies correspond to the condition of light or darkness in 
air. A coloured object, then, is one which has the cause of its visibility within 
itself (év éavr@), as distinguished from transparent substances, air and water, 
through which we can see the colour of other bodies. As with these trans- 
parent substances, so with light and its correlative darkness, for light is the 
medium in active operation, while if the medium is in a state of potentiality, 
i.e. present but not working or actualised, there is darkness. If we see colour 
in the water, we suspect colouring matter or some other foreign cause. If we 
see the transparent medium, it is because there is something analogous to 
colour actually present in it (oioy ypdpab 11, 8° adAdrpiov xypSpa b 5); not, 
however, as a coating on the surface, but as intrinsic and constitutive of the 
medium in activity. 

a27. xpépa pév, kat 8. For peév followed by xai Bonitz s.v. cites Rez. Il. 19, 
1392b 15 sqq., Poet. 3, 1448 a 31. Cf. Vahlen, Beztrage iv., p. 427- AOy@ pev 
Yor eitrety, “can be stated in words”; that is, a rational account can be given 
of it. It can be described, though it has as yet no name. The phrase shows 
how Adyos acquires a meaning which is frequent in A., that of rational descrip- 
tion, something wider and vaguer than definition proper, cf. dal. Post. 11. Io, 
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94a 11, Metlaph. 1043 b 23—26, where definition is decried by the Cynics as 
peaxpos Adyos (cf. IO9I a 7—9). avaivupov 8: We call such objects phos- 
phorescent. They are not seen in the light as coloured objects are, but in the 
dark; cf. 4194 3. 

a 28. mpoedOotor, “if we proceed.” There is no reference to a definite 
passage. The sense is that the progress of our enquiry will of itself clear up 
the point. For mpoedGotor cf. 403 b 21. 

a29. 7d ydp éparév éor. xpapa. This is a hard saying. We have just been 
told that the nameless quality now known as phosphorescence is also visible, 
and this is fully borne out by a careful consideration of 418b 2 sq., 419 a I—6, 
22 sq., where we are told that all colour is seen in the light and cannot be seen 
without light, but that not all that is visible is visible in the light, that certain 
things (i.e. phosphorescent objects) are visible only in the dark and then 
without their natural colour, while fire again is visible both in the light and in 
the dark. Moreover, A. himself admits elsewhere that colour and visibility are 
not convertible terms, PAys. II. 1, 201 b 3 drei & ob rairov, domep ovdé ypapa 
Travrov Kai éparov (cf. Metaph. 1065 b 32), but there the context shows that this is 
a case of logical distinction and material identity. Colour is r@ troxemévea one 
and the same with the visible, but differently conceived, Ady érepov. There is 
no trace of a different reading. Them., indeed, paraphrases (58, 23 H., 107, 
8 Sp.) éparéy Sé Aéyo mporws 76 ypGya, but afterwards (58, 26 H., 107, 14 Sp.) 
viv 8€ rocovrov xeicOw THY mpaTny, Gre TO 6paroy é€aTt xpOpa. Simplicius seems 
to have expected ri yap épardyv, for (130, 6) he says avri rod ri épardy efpnrar viv 
ro dparéy. If we wanted to emend the text, we should welcome Essen’s happy 
inspiration, which is very unlike the great majority of his unconvincing and 
somewhat arbitrary alterations. He puts a full stop after mpoeA@ovo. and 
continues pdduora yap éparéy xré. Thus A. is made consistent, and the proposal 
might seem to derive some slight support from Them.’s zrperes and from the 
fact that Philop. (320, 4), in his abbreviated citation djXov jpiv ~rrar mpocAbovor, 
stops short of pdAwora. But the passage from the P&ysics should make us 
chary of alteration. Them. by his rparws showed that he was conscious of the 
same difficulty in the text which Simpl. has noted: cf. Soph. 72, 26 d#Aov dé 
éorat 6 Aéyopev mpoeAOovor pddtora. viv d€ TO dpardy Kkupiws éorl ypoua. The 
fact is, A. has descended to popular modes of speech (cf. 425 b 18 sq.) and 
committed the fault which he censures 426 a 26. In the light of 421b 5, 
422 a 20 Sq., 4244 10, 425 b 21 Sq. we may opine that he was just as inexact in 
the opening statement of this chapter. But he is bound by his method to put 
down half truths provisionally and correct or qualify them as he goes along. 
éri rod Kal’ airs dparot: that is, on the surface of the coloured body, rod 
Kexp@opévov. Simpl. 130, 8 To Kexpwopévoy xara T6 xpGpma Kal rd Aaumpdy Kara 
Tyv Napmrpdrnra 6para. The comment of Simpl. would be more to the point if 
he had read xar airéd (=7Td ypapua) instead of xa’ atrd. See note on a 26 
éparov 8. I understand dy, rather than xaryyopotpevov, with rd émi rov...dparov. 
In any case the surface of the coloured body is meant by 76 xaé’ atré épardy- 
There is this difference between body and the surface of body that, while 
KkexpO®o@a. may be truly predicated of both, it is only of the surface that it is 
predicable xa&’ atré and mparas. See Top. V. 5, 134a 18—25 and Waitz ad loc. 
“sic corpus dicitur album @s xar’ G\Ao Tt wp@rov, Kara riy émupdveav: ravrn yap 
mpatas Urdpxe TO KexpGoGa- 7 O° éripdvesa A€yera KexpSobar as mparov airs.” 
The term coloured is applied to the body or coloured thing in virtue of its 
surface and so kar’ dAdo: Phys. IV. 3, 210b 4 rd Aevxdy ev dvOpairw Gru év 
odpatt, kal éy rovr@ ori év émichaveiq: év 5é ratrn otKért kar Addo. At the same 
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time to be a surface and to be coloured are logically quite distinct: zd. 210b 6 
érepd ye T@ eides Tatra, kat GAAnv gdiow exe Exdrepoy cai Sivapey, Fr’ emipdvera 
Kal T6 Aeuxdv. Cf. Jfetaph. 1029b 13, where A. gives the first rough approxi- 
mation to the ri #v efva: as 6 A€yerat kad’ atré and then corrects it thus: (b 16) od8e 
O71 ToUTO mav- ov yap TO oUTws Kab’ AUTO as emupdvera AeuKOY, Gre obK Care TH emipaveta 
eitvat TO Neu eiva. In the next sentence of our present passage A. enforces a 
similar distinction between 76 ém:gaveiga eiva: and rd épaT@ evar: to be a surface 
and to be visible are logically distinct. 

a 30. Ka’ atro 8% [int. dparot] ob te A6yo. What is here meant by xa airé 
is afterwards expressed by 76 ofxetov, as opposed to ré dAXdrpiov, ypopa 419 a2, 6. 
The meanings excluded are those exemplified in Afefafh. 1022a 25 &v pév yap 
KaQ’ atro 70 Ti HY eivat ExdoT@, oloy 6 KaAXlas xa@ avrdyv Kaddias cal rb ri Fv civa 
Kaddia- év &€ dca év re ti éori trdpxe (i.e. the essential marks), oloy (gor 6 
KaAdAias xa” atrév. év yap T@ Ady@ évuTdpxe TO (Gov: (Gov yap ti 6 KaAdXias. 
ert Sé ef ev aura Sédexrar wmpar@ 7} THv abrov tii, olov 4 émupdvera AevKy Kad’ abrny, 
cat ¢n 6 GvOpemos cal’ abrov' 7 yap Sux pépos te rot avOpamov, év F wpwry 
vo jv. Thus éparév is not (1) the ri qv eiva: of the surface or coloured thing 
nor (2) one of its essential marks nor (3) the logical subject necessarily implied 
in its definition, as number is implied in any definition of odd or even, or surface 
in any definition of white colour. The relation of visibility to the surface of a 
body or other xeypwopévoy re here denoted by 16 xa@ atrd épatdvy might be 
compared to that between unity and being, of which A. says Wezapk. 1003 b 22 
ei On TO by Kai rd Ev rabré Kai pla dio TO axodovbeivy GAAHAOIs Sowep apy7 Kai 
airiov, dA’ ovx ws evi Ady@ SynAovpeva xreé. 

a3I. kino, “capable of exciting motion,” not, however, local movement, 
dopa, but qualitative change, dAAoiwors. In this respect vision differs from the 
other senses, De Sensu 6, 446a 20—447a 10. This limitation of ‘‘ motion” or 
“perturbation” must be remembered when Grote says, pp. 465 sq., 2nd edition 
(II., pp. 198 sq., Ist edition): “colour operates upon the eye...by causing move- 
ments or perturbations in the external intervening medium, air or water, which 
affect the sense through an appropriate agency of their own. The eye is of 
watery structure, apt for receiving the impressions.” Cf. De Sensu 2, 438b 3 
GAA’ etre as cir anp €ort TO perakd Tod épwmpévov Kat rod Guparos, 7 dia rovrov 
kivynois €oTw 7 wo.ovca TO 6pay. 

4ISbI. rot xat’ wépyaav Stahavets: that is, “the medium in a state of 
activity.” This, as we shall see below, is light. 

b2. ovx dpardv dvev dords. This comes in somewhat prematurely, as it is 
only in the next section that A. tells us that light is ré car évépyesav diadavés. 
Cf. 419 a 7—9 and oZes. 

b3. & deri. The preposition is primarily significant of the environment, 
but as this is a stme gud non (od ovx dvev), it comes to be at the same time 
instrumental. 

b 5. ds drdés elrrety, “to speak without qualification,” 1.e. in the unrestricted 
sense of the term xa atrd. See second woze on 417 a 21. Su’ d\Aétpiov 
xpepa. According to Philop. 322, 31 sq., the cause intended is light, which 
below is said to be ofov yp&pa rod diadavots: to be quite accurate, we need 
to insert some qualifying word like ofoy here. The fact which A. has before 
him is that air or water, in order to be seen, must be illuminated. In them- 
selves colourless, their transparent bodies take on the colour of the light in 
which they are seen. For the extension of this theory cf. De Sensu 2, 3, 
439 a 18—439 b 16 and Alexander's Commentary on the De Seusu (45, 17 W., 
95, 8 Th.) dSéyerae S€ rd has ra ddptora dtahav7 Te py eyew oixeiov ypHpa* ra 
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yap ddpicra, bomep rd mwépas ioxer map Gddov ovK Exovra oikeidy Te Kal wptopévor, 
ovre 8) Kal ra yp@para. St ov dy Taira haiverat, rodro be iiws Kadovpev S:adavés, 
cf. (45, 13 W., 95, 3 Th.) dv 84 rovro [i.e. pds] xypSpa, radra iSiws Scadhav7. 

b6. dyp Kal t8wp Kal wodkAa Tav otepedv. Instances of solid bodies which 
are (more or less) transparent are glass, certain crystals, and other translucent 
stones, horn, tortoise-shell. According to De Sensu 3, 439 b 8, all bodies have 
some measure of transparency on their surface as a necessary condition of 
colour: ro pa dsadavés xal’ bcov brdpxe ev Tois capaow (wrdpxe: Se padrov cat 
ATrov év waot) xp@paros woret peréxew. But air, water and the other bodies 
properly and commonly called transparent (ra iSias dScapavy) are distinguished 
as transparent through and through (8 6dov) and are called by Alexander 
Stomrra (45, 12 W.). 

b8. érri dicots. In De Sensu 3, 439 a 23 Kown iors cat Svvams, } yopicrh 
pev ov orev, év rouras 0 éor.: that is, an inseparable attribute, like number. Alex. 
calls it Ssapdvera(44,1 W.). As often, puois implies objectivity. It is a property 
in the bodies in question, and not something subjective such as the theory of the 
Atomists made colour to be. év rovrois dpdorépots, i.e. air and water. Both 
these bodies (and the other bodies mentioned in De Sensu 3, 439 a 2I—25) 
have in them the transparent, the medium which with its normal activity gives 
us light, and with its special states colours. 

b9. & 76 didle rO ave cdparr. Elsewhere called aiénp (the word, according 
to A., being derived from dei 6eiv). It is a form of matter peculiar to the celestial 
region and distinct from all the elements known in this sublunary region on 
and immediately around (cf. dZezeor. I. 3, 340 b 6) the earth, one of its 
distinctive qualities being circular motion, De Caelo Il. 3, 286a 10o—12: cf. 
Zh. 1. 3, 270 b It Sqq-, where it is called 4 mpdrn ovcia rSv copdrev and 6d 
awparov cpa, érepdv te by rapa yy Kat wip Kai dépa cal vdwp. The stars them- 
selves, as Philop. remarks (324, 18), are not transparent, for one star can occult 
another, but the various spheres in which A. supposed the heavenly bodies to be 
fixed are transparent. Yet at the same time A. thought it reasonable to believe 
that the stars were composed of the aether in which they moved (De Caelo 11. 7, 
289 a 13), and, as he admits many varieties of the aether, probably some were 
less transparent than others. 

bio. Ff Siaavés, int. €or: “in so far as it is transparent,” “gud transparent” ; 
that is, light is the active operation of the transparent as such, ie. not as air, 
nor as water, nor as aether, but as transparent. Suvdpe. Placed thus before 
the relative for emphasis but going with éori to complete the predication, an 
instance of true hyperbaton used, as Newman holds (see p. 211 sq. sufra), 
for emphasis. Tour, int. to Ssadaves. Kal rd oKdros: more fully thus, év 
éxeivy@ Kat TO oKoros cori. Cf. izfra 418 b 18—20, b29—419a 1. If instead of 
oxdros we had had the adjective cxorewdy, I should have been tempted to under- 
stand év g as €v & xpév@ like érav in b11, b 30. Wherever light is potentially, 
darkness is actually; hence, too, where light is actually, darkness is potentially. 
The medium must have one or the other, the é£:s, light, or the orépyous, dark- 
ness: gore pev ovr evetvas ev r@ Siahavet rove’ érep cal év TG dépt wore’ ds, fort 
5é un, GAN’ éorepjo Oa, De Sensu, 3,439 b 14—16. Cf. Philop. 341, ro—18, Simpl. 
133, 2—21 and Them. 59, 26—33 H., 109, 7—17 Sp., from which last passage 
we may cite év ois ody Suvdue rd has, év rovrois éoti Kai rd oxdros: ovdév yap 
do éotl 76 oxdros 7 76 Suvdwe: Staphavés, ro Sé Pas evredéyerd ris Kal reAewdrns 
rov Siahavois #7 Siadavés. All three are careful to tell us that this holds of our 
sublunary region only, the celestial region is always light: rd péy otv deiov cdpa 
dei Siacdbaves évepyeia> aet yap a’t@ wapeott Kai rd pas. 
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bIL. 1d S€ duis otov xpopa, In De Seusu,c. 3, recapitulating and referring 
to this passage, A. says (439 a 18) €or ypapa roi dtahavoits Kara orpsedynxis: bray 
yap €vy te wupa@des ev Stadavel, 4 pEev wapovoia Phas, 7 be arépnois eare oKOTOS 
(cf. 418b 18—20), and 439b1 gaivera hé Kai anp Kal téwp yowparifopeva’ Kai 
yap 7 avyn To.wovroy €ativ. By adyy is meant the sheen or brightness of air and 
sea, which present a series of shifting hues rather than a constant colour. The 
De Sensu makes the difference between colour and light to depend ultimately 
upon this, that the extremity of bodies, which have a limit of their own to 
bound them, is receptive of, and necessary to, colour, while bodies which have 
no such limit of their own have light. The one class have colour of their own 
and have it in their bounding surface. The others, in particular air and water, 
have no colour and, properly speaking, no bounding surface of their own; 
cf. also Alex. Aphr. on De Sewsu (44, 18 W., 93, 7 Th.) €or 6€ cat ré6 wépas airou 
émipavera ToattTn Kexpworpévn, ws elva, Kad pev dopa, THy emiaverar atrot wépas, 
xaGo Sé rodvde xat Stahavés, 76 ypGua. In short, light is in the transparent 
medium what colour is in body. 

b13. & kal tairov. The sentence is incomplete. «at rotrw=xai To dvw 
oapar.: and with €v xat ravrov must be understood xai r@ mvpi: that is, “for 
aether also has some quality identical with that in fire,” more literally, “for to 
this also as well as to fire belongs (tmwdpyet) one and the same attribute.” Per- 
haps this common attribute may be described as illuminative, rd @wrifor, for 
aether does not, like terrestrial fire, consume and destroy. Trend. is inexact in 
explaining €v xai rairdy as igni simile or “fiery,” for fire is one of the things 
with which aether is itself co-ordinated, and .lefea7. 1. 3, 339 b 22, to which 
he appeals, merely states that Anaxagoras held aether to have received its 
name from a belief in its identity with fire: nv "Ava£aydpas pev r@ wupi raitév 
HynoacGai po Soxet onpaivery. vi péy ouv...14 dpnra Having given his own 
view, A. casts a glance upon current views which are excluded by it, especially 
(1) that light is fire or akin to fire (as was held by Empedocles and Plato), 
(2) that light is something corporeal emitted from the surface of bodies 
(Democritus). 

big. otre wip. Cf. Plato, 77. 45 B—46B. Plato does not say in so many 
words that light is fire, but he explains vision as due to a stream of clear and 
subtle fire issuing from the eyes, of the same substance as the sunlight in the 
air, with which it mingles, the two combined then meeting the fire proceeding 
a the object seen. This at any rate suggests that fire and light are identical. 

> GAws copa, “nor a body at all,” as it would be if it were fire (which the 
ee regarded as an element or uncompounded body), and as in any case it 
must have been in the view of Democritus. 

b I5. ov8 droppoyj. This view, that light is an emanation, is attributed 
to Empedocles in De Sensu 2, 437b 23 ‘EumedoxArjs 8 foie vopitovrs éré pev 
é£cdvros rod dwrés...8dérev. Then, after citing the famous lines in which the 
structure of the eye is compared by Empedocles to a lantern, A. continues 
(438 a 4) bré 8€ rais dmoppoias rats dwé rev Spwpévar [int. dpav dyoiv]: cf. 
Theophr. De Sensibus § 7 (Diels, Dox. Gr. 500, 28) péperGas S€ CEpmedoxaArs 
Aéyet) Ta YpHpatra mpos THv oYiv Sia trv aroppony. The supposition of emana- 
tions is in full accord with Empedocles’ distinctive doctrine of perception 
through pores or channels. Cf. Plato, Meno 76C, D, De Gen. e¢ Corr. I. 8, 
324 b 26—35, cited in wzoze on 418 b 20 below. 

b 16. wupds # rotobrov Tiwds wapovoia. This cannot mean the local presence 
of fire as of something material. For A. has just denied that light 1s a body at 
all. Nor has the light exactly the relation of form to the transparent regarded 
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as matter or substratum. The fire, which is the source of light, is not immanent 
in the transparent. It is not the illumining fire but the transmitted influence of 
the fire which actualises the medium and converts it from darkness into light. 
See 418b 11—13 and zofes. Them. explains “presence” as a mere relation: 
60, 22 H., 110, 25 Sp. oxéors rot mwapdvros mpos éxeivo, 6 mapeott. Plato uses 
wapovoia of colour, Lysis 217 C—E, in a very similar manner, and this may have 
suggested the term to A. for light. Cf. De Sezsu 3, 439 a 20, the presence 
of something fiery constitutes light and its absence darkness. 

418 b 18—419 b S. Darkness is commonly thought to be the con- 
trary of light; the fact is that light is the presence of a positive quality in the 
medium, darkness its mere absence or privation. Empedocles assumed motion 
of light, motion so rapid as to escape observation, an assumption legitimate 
perhaps if the distance were short, but not justified if light travels the whole 
distance from East to West [$ 3]. The medium that is to receive colour must 
itself be colourless, and the potentially transparent satisfies this condition, as 
also does that which is invisible or scarcely visible, like dusk. Some objects, 
namely those which are phosphorescent, are seen, not in the light, but in the 
dark, but in this case it is not the colours which are seen [§ 4]. That which is 
seen in dayhght is colour, and this can stimulate motion in the transparent 
medium, viz. air, which extends continuously between the visible object and the 
eye. An object in contact with the eye is not visible. A medium of some sort 
reaching to the eye is essential to account for vision [§ 5]. If there were a void 
between eye and object, vision, and @ fortiord accurate vision, of a minute and 
distant object would (Jace Democriti) be impossible [§ 6]. Fire is seen both 
in the light and in the dark, naturally, as being the necessary condition of the 
actualisation of the transparent medium [§ 7]. A medium intervening between 
the object and the organ is, as will hereafter appear, indispensable in the case 
of all senses [§§ 8, 9]. 

418 b 18. Soxet re...2vavriov. “ This [viz. A.’s] explanation of light is confirmed 
by the ordinary view which regards light as the opposite of darkness” (Wallace). 
And so Philoponus (344, 13) ef yap 76 oxdros avrixetrat T@ ari, rd S€ oKdros ovdEY 
Gro éoriv } aorépnois hawrds (od yap yivopévou tivds év TO dépt yiverat TG oKOToS, 
GAG pdvoy TH TOU hards arovoia), To Sé avrikeipevov TH oTepnoe Eis EoTl, rd Pos 
dpa €&s éori ris ToravTns Suvdpews ev T@ Siadavei, kai ov capa. Darkness is the 
privation of the é&:s described, which explains why the presence of this é£:s in 
the diaphanous medium is light. From 417a 22—b 16 we learn that és stands 
to orépnois, e.g. knowledge to ignorance, as actual operation to mere potence. 
The medium, when illumined, is raised from its dormant state. 

big. orépyots tis rouwtrys tews ex Stadavots. By roavrys is meant the 
condition of active operation as such (évépyei, cf. 418 b 9): éx Ssadavois is 
attached to orépyois to denote the absence of this condition from the trans- 
parent. The exact force of the preposition is seen from 417 a 31 €& évayrias 
peraBarav e~ews, 20. a 32 6 & éx rod fxav rHv aicOnow 7 THY ypaspariKny, p21) 
évepyew 5é, 26. bg rd pév ovy els evredéxeray dyov ex Suvdpe. Svros, and b 12 
ro 8 ék Suvdpe: dvros payddvoy, where a change from a former state is meant. 
Here, too (418 b 19), the construction is the same, orépyois being regarded as 
(417 b 15) 4 é€wt ras orepytixas Stabécets peraBorn. 

b 20. ¥ rovrov tapoveia: obviously for 7 ris rovatrns eLews mwapovoia. See 
mote on 418 a 17 éxdotrov. *HptreSoxA7js, ov8" ef tis Gros. More fully De Gen. 
et Corr. 1. 8, 324 b 26 rots pév obv Soxel rdoxew Exacroyv Sid tTivev mépwr eiotovrTos 
Tov aolovvros éoxdTouv Kal Kuptwrdrov, Kai ToUToy Tov Tpdmoy Kal 6pay Kai axovery 
pas pact Kai ras dAdas aicOnoes aicOdverOar wadoas, ért S€ 6pacGa did re dépos 
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kat Ubaros Kat Tov diadavar, dia To mépous yew dopdrous pév bi pixpurnTa, wuKvOUsS 
6€ Kat Kata orotxyov, Kat paAdov fyew ra Siadhaviy padrov. of pév ody eri TiVeY 
avT@ Olapioayv, Gowep Kal "EpmedoxAns, ov pdvov emt Trav wowtvrwv Kal wacxdvTav 
GAAG Kal plyvucéai honow Scav oi wépor cipperpor wpds GAANAOS eioiv. Visible 
bodies, according to Empedocles ‘cf. Plato, Jfe2e 76C>, give off emanations 
which enter the pores of the eye. Light, if visible, must be such an emanation 
from the sun and stars. In vision the visual ray was supposed to issue forth 
from the eye in order to come in contact with the emanations of the object. 
Empedocles thus compared the eye to a lantern ‘see fray. 84D, De Sensu 2, 
437 b 26 sqq.). The fire in the centre of the eye. the pupil, or lens, is sur- 
rounded by membranes or coatings, and darts out through these membranes 
and the watery part of the eye, presumably to meet the emanations of luminous 
bodies. See Theophr. De Sensibus $$ 7, 8 (Doxoyr. Gr. 500, 19--501, 11). 
Empedocles, then, held light to be a corpuscular emanation from luminous 
bodies, which had to travel over the intervening space before it reached the 
eye. Thus sunlight traversed the space between the sun and the earth before 
it could reach the earth: De Sensu 6, 446a 26 sqq. cited zzfra in note on b 22, 
ytyvopévov; also 72. 3, 440a 15 sqq. To the same effect Philop. (344, 34) 
‘Epmedoxrns, bs fAeyev aroppéov 7d has capa bv éx rod ghwrifovros adparos. 
In et ris GAdos Philop. (345, 11) sees a reference to Plato 77m. 58c. The 
view of the Atomists, which postulates motion of the corpuscular emanation, 
if not of light, will occupy us below, 419 a 15. 

b2r. elpnxev, ds hepopévov tot dwros, “has said that light travels”; the 
construction of ws with the genitive absolute after a verb of saying is very 
common. More is told us of this view in De Senusu 6, 446a 26 sqq., which I 
translate. <A. asks if the perception of the visible and of light agrees with the 
perception of other sensibles, viz. in being gradually transmitted from one point 
of space to another, and then continues: “ Empedocles, for instance, says that 
the light from the sun reaches the intervening space before it reaches the eye 
or the earth. And this might well seem to be the fact. For, when a thing is 
moved, it is moved from one place to another, and hence a certain time must 
élapse during which it is being moved from the one place to the other. But 
every period of time is divisible. Hence there was a time when the ray was 
not yet seen, but was being transmitted through the medium.” A. of course 
rejects this theory: see De Semsz 6,446b 27. Light is to him not a xivnots xara 
témov Or gopd, but an adrAoiwots, a qualitative change, of the transparent 
medium. 

b 22. yryvopévov. With Torstrnik and Diels (Vors. fy. 170, 38) I adhere to 
the vulgate, although re:vopévou, the reading of E, is supported by V and vet. 
transl. Cf. Them. 60, 28 H., 111, 6 Sp. os xcvoupévov rot @wros Kai yivopévov 
ap&rov pera&d tis yis, ei ovrw mpos rv ynv, which is very similar to the 
citation from De Sensz below, Philop. 344, 34 4s [Empedocles] fAeyer adaroppéov 
ro bas cpa by ex Tov horifovtos cmpatos yiverOat wpStov €vy TO perakv ror@ ris 
Te yns Kai Tov otpavov. The confusion of T and I in uncial MSS. is notorious. 
The difficulty of understanding re:vouévov is increased by the juxtaposition of 
gworé. This appears from the parallel passage De Semsu 6, 446a 25—-b 2 which 
serves as a commentary on the present passage: dp” otv orm Kat Té épdpevor 
Kai To bos; xaOdrep cat "Euredoxdys pyciy adixveioGa wpdrepov Td dd Tov HALov 
pas eis ro perakd mply mpos tHy Syuw h eri ry ynv. Sdbeae S av etAdyas rovro 
ovpBaivew* Td yap kiwvovpevov xivetral robéy rot, dor avdyxy eivai twa Kali xpdvoy 
év @ xuwetrat éx Garépov mpos Gdrepov. 6 S€ ypdvos mas dtaperds, Sore jv Ste otra 
éwpaGro GX’ tr” edbdpero 7 dxris év r@ perafo. Cf. A.’s reply 446 b 27 r@ eivas yap 
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Tt has éotiv, GAN’ ov Kivnots. SrAws Se ovde Gpoiws eri re adAotm@oews Syer Kal 
@opas: ai pev yap gdopal etAdyws eis TO pera€Y mp@rov ddixvotvra: (doxet & 6 
ydqgos efvat Pepopévou rivds xivyow), Goa 8 dAAoovrar, otKére Guoiws: évdéyerar 
yap Gopdov ddrAowic Gat, Kai py Td Futov mpdsrepoy, olov rd Ubwp Epa wav mnyvvo ba. 
These extracts lead us to expect that the word before zworé should bear the 
meaning of adixvoupévov or adeypévovu: ylyvecOa certainly bears this meaning: 
possibly reiveoOa could also. Torstrik raised the interesting question whether 
revvouévou Was an Empedoclean word, “ut sit lux quasi ceip7 ypucein.” On the 
affirmative side M. Rodier cites Alex. Aphr., who, commenting upon Emped. 
jrag. 84, 5 D, in De Sensu 2, 437 b 30 ravamrepoy [int. wip], “finest or most 
subtle fire,’ remarks (23, 21 W) ravadv S€ rd wtp [dyoi] rd bua Aemrdrynra 
revomevov Te kat Suextrinrew Oia Tv rwrucvaev duvduevoyr, Aet., Plac. VI. 14 (Diels, 
Doxogr. Gr. 405, 16) péperOa pev yap rnv Ow rerapévny as érl rév yadkdr, 
évruxovoay dé muxv@ cat heim whyxGeicav twoorpéhew atriv é EéauThy «ré. 
For reivec@a: of light see Jebb’s zofe on Aut. 600 and PHz/. 831; and of sound 
Ant. 124. When we consider the use of refvery and éxreivew with paxpay in 
tragedy (e.g. pr Telve paxpdy, paxpay érevas, paxpay dv é£érewa sim.) where it is 
practically a verb of motion, it would not be surprising if Empedocles used 
reiveoGar=hépecda. A. himself so uses aroreiverOa, e.g. De Senstu 2, 438 a 25 
®royov Sé Saws rd eEidvre Twi rHv OYw spay, cai aroreiverOar péxpe TSv doTpav 
(v. fd. Ar. 86b 60 s.v.): “and, speaking generally, that the eye should see by 
something issuing from it and that the visual ray should reach as far as the 
stars, is unreasonable.” 

b22. wort. In De Sensi 6, 446 b 1 sqq. (cited in last vofe) A. says “there was 
a time when the ray was not yet seen, but was still on its way in the intervening 
space.” Here he says that the sunlight travels and arrives at some time or 
other in the space between earth and heaven. peraéd tHS yis Kal Tod mepié- 
Xovros. The meaning of the word peragtd must not be pressed. The light 
reaches the eye from the sun, moves from East to West, and this motion takes 
place ¢v ré wepréyovTr, “in that which surrounds or encircles.” Mepréyor 
denotes here not, as in 404a 10, 411 a 19, the circumambient air, but the sky, 
ind. Av. 581 a 22 de extremis mundi finibus, e.g. De Caelo Ill. 5, 303 b 12. 
According to Empedocles the world was surrounded by a hollow sphere or 
rather two hemispheres, the one bright, the other dark, see Plut., Péac. II. 11 
(Diels, Dozogr. Gr. 339, 16). 

b 23 rapa my...24 Ta hawdpeva. Theory, Adyos, and facts, dawdueva, as in 
4i4a 24: also De Luvent. 4, 469 a 23 Kara pév otv Ta hatvopera,...20. a 28 Kara Se 
rov Adyov, De Sensi 1, 436b 7 dyAov Kai Ota Tov Adyou Kat rod Adyouv xwpis. A. of 
course rejects the spatial motion of light (see De Sersu 6, 446 b 27 cited 
above), because to him light is not a @opa but an ddAoliwors of the transparent 
medium. 

b 26. péya Alay ro altynpa. A quasi-proverbial expression. Cf. the oracle in 
Herodotus 1. 66 “Apxadinv p° aireis; péya p aireis- ot ror dbdécm. Apparently ré 
aimnua is in apposition to 76 Aavédveyr. 

b 26 tor 8t...27 Td Gipohov. Philop. says (345, 17 sqq.: ch Simpl. 134, 31— 
34) that this is because the admixture of any colour in the medium would 
prevent it from receiving colours in their purity. This principle, that the 
recipient must be neutral to the qualities it receives, is applied to all the senses 
in succession and to the mind (429a 15—26). 

b 28. +0 déparov 7 To pédAts Gpopevov. There are many degrees of obscurity 
from twilight to total darkness. Cf. 425 b 20 sqq., 426b 1 sq. 

b 29. ‘To.troy 8%, int. oxorewdv, “dusky,” “ obscure.” 
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b 30. GAA’ Gray Suvdne, int. dadavés, i.e. the medium is potentially trans- 
parent when there is not present the necessary condition of its conversion from 
dark to light. 

419 a I. ov wdvra 8%. It must not be supposed however that light is 
in all cases the necessary condition that objects may be visible. It is only the 
condition in order that they may show their colour. Cf Them. .61, 9 H., 
112, 3 Sp.) ob mdvra b€ ra dpara é€v wri 6pard, dda TO pev Oikeiov ExdoTou xpopa 
€v writ povoy. Some things, e.g. the phosphorescent objects about to be 
described, carry their own medium with them, enough to show brightness and 
be visible, but not enough to show colour. See also second xode on a 7 zafra. 

a3. Ta wvpdédy patvopeva kal Adprovra. <A. here defines the class of visibles 
besides colours for which he has no name (‘418 a 273, namely things which 
present a fiery and luminous appearance. 

ad. Képas. A similar account of such objects is given in De Sewsiz 2, 437 a 
31 sqq.: (437 b 5) “for smooth objects glow normally in the dark,...the heads 
uf certain fish, for instance, and the ink of the cuttle-fish.” 

a7. dos Adyos. Philop. (348, 11) refers to the De Semsz for a statement 
to the effect that wég@uxev 6 dyp tard Tov Aaprpov hariferGar, oid €oT. Ta otpavia. 
But no such words occur in the De Sexsu, and Bonitz, who (/zd. Ar. 99a 12) 
refers to De Senusu 2, 437 b 5, has taken care to mark the reference as dubious. 

a7 vov 8’...9 dvev dwrés. If, then, we exclude phosphorescent objects, which 
do not show colour in the dark, the relation between light and colour is this, 
that light is the indispensable condition in order that a colour or a coloured 
object may be seen. In this sense A. can say De Sensu 6, 447a 11 rd Pas wotet 
tO dpav. Our next sentence explains how this is. 

aQ Totro ydp AV...II das éoriv. It is the nature of colour to excite or 
stimulate the transparent medium, provided it is transparent in actuality, 
1.e. has been illuminated: for light is the actuality or positive determination of 
the transparent medium. When the transparent is not actualised, we have 
darkness, when it is actualised, we have light, and when the latter is the case 
colour can act upon the eye. Hv, “is, as we Saw,” viz. 418 a 3I—b 2. 

ati. tovrou, viz. of the whole theory that that which is seen in light is 
colour, and light is the active operation of a medium called the transparent. 
That such a medium is indispensable to account for light and vision is 
evidenced by the experiment now to be mentioned. 

alI2z éf avriy mv of, “on the organ of sight.” Cf. 423 b 22 él rod 
Spparos...7d Exxarov. The ambiguity noticed above (417 a 3) in the use of 
aio@nots for sense-organ as well as for faculty thus recurs in the case of éWus: 
cf. Ind. Ar. 553 D 51. 

alI3Z. otvx Sera. The subject, 6 dpa, is not expressed. Cf. mzofe on 
403 a 22. avAAa, “in fact,” used simply because of the negative otc dyerat 
preceding. 

alg. ovvexots, “continuous.” This excludes not only the hypothesis of 
Democritus, next criticised, but also that of Empedocles, who held that light 
or, as he called it, “fire” made its way through the intervening air and entered 
the organism by the pores. Cf. Plato, enzo 76 Cc, D. This condition of con- 
tinuity justifies us in calling the transparent a medium. ~ 

a I5. Anpdxptros. Democritus explained the perceptions of sight, as 
Empedocles did, by the hypothesis that emanations or films (deikeXa) fly off 
from visible things, which emanations retain the form of the things; these 
Images are reflected in the eye and are thence diffused throughout the whole 
body; thus arises vision. But as the space between the objects and our eyes is 
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filled with air, the images that fly off from things cannot themselves reach our 
eyes; what does so is the air which is moved by the images as they stream 
forth and receives an impression of them. Therefore it is that the clearness of 
the perception decreases with distance, the image is blurred, and, as at the 
same time emanations are going out from our eyes, the image of the object is 
also modified by these. Cf. De Seztsz 2, 438 a5 sqq., Theophr. De Senszbus 50 
(Diels, Doxogr. Gr. 513, 17) 6pav pev otv wovet TH epbaoe: ravrnv & idles Aéyen- 
THY yap Eudaciy ovK evOds év TH KOpn yiverOat, GAG Tov Gépa Tov peTakd Tis Brews 
Kal Tov Gpwpévov TurovcGa avaTehAdpevoy Ure TOU dpwpévov Kal Tov 6pavTos: 
drrarros yap det yiverOai rwa dmropponyv: Ereira rouToy orepedv GyTa Kal ddAGxpav 
éudaiverOa rois dupacw vypois: Kal rd pev wuxvoy ov déyeoOae rd & bypov Suévar 
and Alex. De Sezsz 124,6 W ris & atris Sdéqs Kai Anudxpurés €ore Kal mavres 
xa’ ots dé Tav Gpatav aroppéov tt héperar mpods THY dye. 

aI6. et yévorro xevov, i.e. if the air, which in fact fills the space intervening 
between the eye and a visible object, were removed. Greater clearness of 
perception would then be attainable, because the emanations from objects 
(SefxeXa) would not be obstructed in their course, but would reach the eye 
directly. As it is, according to Democritus (see last zofe), they are liable to 
disintegration or distortion after they fly off from the surface of the visible 
object, and besides do not themselves reach the eye at all. 

a 17 wdo-yovros yap Tt...18 rd dpav. An instructive remark, affording a sum- 
mary explanation of the Aristotelian theory of sense-perception. For mdoyovrds 
Tu compare 416b 33, where it is stated of perception generally that it occurs éy 
T®@ kiveiobai re kai wadoxev. In the case of vision the action of the visible object 
upon the faculty is not direct and immediate, hence we are bound to assume a 
medium. 

a 2I. ovx or. A well-known idiom, best explained as od (Aéyw) éru dxpiBds 
(6pOjoera). Here ody drs puts the case aside: we shall not see the object at 
all, a fortiori we shall not see it exactly. 

a 22 8.” fv pav odv...23 elpytat, viz. because action upon the sensitive organ is 
a necessary condition of sensation; visible colour cannot directly act upon the 
organ, but only through a medium, and this medium actively operant is light; 
cf. 419 a 17 sqq. 

a 23. «tp. This constitutes a third class of visible objects. Philop. (348, 
10 sqq.) points out that the sun, as the source of daylight, constitutes a fourth 
class. Like colours, the sun cannot be seen in the dark, but for a different 
reason. Colours cannot be seen without daylight; the sun cannot be seen in 
the dark because where he is, it is not dark, and where it is dark, there he is 
not! Cf Simpl. 129, 3 sqq. who first enumerates visible objects and then 
rearranges thus, (1) light, (2) coloured objects, (3) phosphorescent objects, 
(4) fire and sunlight. 

a 25. 6 8 avros Aoyos, “of sound and of smell the same may be said as of 
sight.” There is no direct contact of the object perceived with the sense-organ. 
The object sets in motion an appropriate medium, which in turn acts upon 
the sense-organ. 

a 26. rovet rH aicinow. Cf. 417a 4, 419a 3, 30, 422a17. Unless it does 
this, the sensible object is only dvvdue: aioOyrév, as indeed aicOnra always are, 
except in actual sensation. A. has clearly laid this down, 431 b 24—26, and 
we are reminded of the statements in JVe¢af/. that most so-called substances 
are potentialities (1040 b § sq.), that particular sensible substances cannot be 
defined or brought under demonstration owing to the contingent element of 
matter in them (1039 b 27 sqq.), and that their very existence becomes problem- 
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atic so soon as they pass out of sensation (1040a 2 sqq., 1036a 5—9;. Thus as 
aicOyrixoy to atc@nois, so the potential aicénrov to the actual woninaws ris 
aicOnoews. Cf. Beare, Greek Theories, p. 63. 

a 30. rept 8 ddijs Kai yetoews. In the case of touch and of taste it might 
appear as if there were immediate contact. But, as we shall see ‘in cc. ro and 
II), this is not so; there is a medium in the case of these senses also, namely 
flesh. 

a3I. ov datvera: S€ is concessive, “although it does notappearso.”  ‘tearepov 
tora. SyAov, see 422 b 34 saqq. 

a 32. Kolvov yap §1j +. wdéos, “a common property.” Above (418 b 8} he had 
called the transparent gious: cf. De Sevsu 3, 439a 21 otk forw iSiov dépos } 
vdaros ot GH dov rev ovrw Aeyopévor cwpdrayv, adAd tis ote Kowy Hiots Kai 
Suvapis, 7 yepicty péev otk Zor, év rotros 8 fore, Kai Tos adAow copacew 
evumapyet. 

419 b 3. vorrepov, 421 b 13-—-422 a 6. The commentators call this medium 
of smell ré diocporv. As Them. (62, 31 sq. H., 115, 2. sq. Sp.) informs us, A. 
himself does not use this term any more than rd dinyés for the medium of 
hearing. They are said to have been first applied by Theophrastus. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A. gives the second place to the sense of hearing. His treatment, though 
by no means exhaustive, is far more complete than in the preceding chapter; 
consequently in De Sevsu c. 4, 440b 27 sq. he virtually admits that he has 
nothing to add with regard to sound, the object of hearing, and so passes at 
once from the consideration of colours to that of odours and flavours, although 
the sense of hearing receives some attention in De Sensu,cc.6 and 7. Our 
present chapter defines the sensible object, deals with the medium and inci- 
dentally with the organ, so far as this can be done without detailed physiological 
examination. After a short notice of the fundamental qualities of sound, the 
high or shrill, é£v, and the low or deep, Sapv, A. proceeds to discuss vocal 
sound and the mode of its production in living beings. Throughout, the dis- 
cussion implies what is more distinctly stated, De Sensu 6, 446 b 30, that sound 
1S hepopévou trivds xivnois: but A. does not here explain how the conceptions of 
popa and dAdAoiwats should be combined. 

419 b 4—420 4 &. Sound, that is, actual sound, is due to the con- 
cussion of two or more solid bodies and the communication of the shock to the 
air. Not all bodies, however, produce sound, but only such as are hard and 
smooth, or hollow bodies which reverberate when struck. The medium of 
sound is air or water, but the medium is not the determining cause of sound 
[§§ 1, 2]: there must be a concussion of hard bodies with each other and with 
the air, the blows following one another so rapidly and violently that the air 
shall not have time to disperse gradually [§ 3]. If the air be bounded and 
enclosed, being unable to find an escape, it reverberates and produces an echo. 
As a fact, in every case of sound there is some echo, but often this is indistinct ; 
just as light is everywhere reflected or refracted, though as a rule not enough 
to throw a shadow [§ 4]. If by a vacuum we mean the air, it is correct to 
say that a vacuum is a determining condition of hearing. Air must, in order 
to communicate sound, be in one continuous mass. Soft bodies, like sponges, 
wool, etc., emit no sound, nor do hard bodies if they come in contact gradually 
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(for then the air succeeds in getting away). Hence the conditions required: 
sonant bodies must be hard, not soft, with interspaces through which the air 
may escape, and smooth, not rough, with hollows that may serve as retreats 
for the air [§ 5]. 

419 DBS. wWédos. Cf. De Caelo 11. 9, 291 a 9 doa pev yap atra éperat, mores 
spogov kal zAnynv- doa & év hepopév@ evdéSerar 7} evurrdpxet, kaOdrep €v TH Thoio 
Ta popta, ovby oidv Te Woeiv, OVS ad Td wdotov, ei Héporro ev troray@. Kairoe rors 
avrovs Adyous ay é£ein A€éyew, Os Aromwov ei py} Hepdpevos 6 iords Kat 7 wWpvpva Trocel 
vrégbov wokvv tnALkavTns vews, } waAw aird TO TAociov Kevotpevoy. To 8 év py 
Pepouevn Hhepdpevor moet ydpov- év hepopévea dé ouveyés Kal pry mootyTe wAnyiy 
advvarov rode. wear évrav0a \exréov as elrep éhépero Ta THpaTa TovTay eElr dv 
dépos whyde Kexupév@ Kara ro way Eire mupds, Gorep mavres haciv, avayxKatoy 
wouty oreppua ro peyebea odov, rovrov bé yivopévou cai detp’ ddixveicOa Kai 
Siaxvaiew. aor é€reimep ov aivera: tovtTo ovpPRaivoy, ovr av Euryrvyxov otire Biaoy 
dépatro dopay ovGev avra&v, where A. is discussing the Pythagorean theory of the 
harmony (cvpdevia) of the spheres. 6 pev yap évepyela ris, 6 St Suvdpe. To 
transform this into a grammatical sentence, we must supply 4v yddos écri after 
tes and duvdpe:, but the fact is that the two datives évepyeia and Suvdye: after 
being used repeatedly as adverbs with the participle dv, have come to be 
virtually indeclinable adjectives. 

b6. etxav odhov, a frequent variation of wapéyev yyodorv, which is itself 
equivalent to wogeivy or Wodnrina eva. Cf. b 7 zzfra bre divatra omjoa and 
425 b 29 rd €yov Yrdqor otk dei rode. So Exew dopqv 421b 7 Sq., yupov 422 a 30, 
424a22sq. The sound or odour or flavour, if regarded simply as the power to 
stimulate sense, resides in the external thing. 

b7. St%varar. Beyond this remark there is no further allusion to sound 
potential. We confine ourselves to sound actual. The distinction is brought 
up again 425 b 26—4426a 8. 

b 8. totTo 8 éetiv, “that is to say”; the words avrov peragv...9 évepyeig being 
substituted for Yodioa. Cf. Them. 63 3, 7 #H. zy 115; 21 Sp. Woe dé, ray Stvnrar 
€avTov pera&d Kai THs axons éumoujrae Tov Kar évépyeiay Wréqor. avrov, the 
sonorous object itself. Them. paraphrases it by é€avrov. Cf. sofe on 417 bd 6, 
eis aura. THs axons, “the organ of hearing”; just as éycs was used for the 
eye, 419a 13. So far A. appears to deal with sound and hearing from the side 
of the object, i.e. of sound. 

bo. ylverar 8’. The object of hearing, sound, as compared with the object 
of sight, colour, is complex. It involves three material conditions: a thing 
that strikes, a thing that is struck, and a medium. What is heard is the sound 
of something (revds) striking against something else (pds re) in a certain 
medium (€y TLvt). 

bio. 7 mrootea: by attraction for 7d zrovy, cf. 4o4a 25 Sq. 

b1I3. domwep 8 dopey, supra 419 b 6. 

bi4. TOV texdvrwv. Cf. 407 b 19, 0Ze. 

b16. tad 8 Kotka. The construction is so far broken that instead of a 
subordinate causal clause, ra Sé€ xcotAa <6ri> cxré., we have a fresh main 
sentence (ry avaxAdoe wohdds rovet mdrnyds), which really contains the reason 
why hollow bodies give sound, namely that there is a peverboraton and multi- 
plication of blows. Cf. 428 a 26 sq. 

b 18. tov kvnPévros, int. dépos. Um. A. here passes on to consider the 
medium of sound. aAX’ Arrov. These words, if retained, are parenthetical: 
int. évy ddars H [than] év dépt 

brI9. «pros, “the determining condition.” As three have been named, 
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that which strikes, that which is struck and the air ‘or water, in which it Is 
struck, it is natural to ask which is the main condition, as daylight is for the 
visibility of coloured objects. The determining condition is pulsation of air 
intercepted in a confined space. 

b 20. ampés tov dépa. Is this a second condition? When we come to read 
du) dav rayéws xré. (b 22), it is plain that A. is thinking of an exceptional case 
where air itself is one of the bodies struck, as e.g. in the cracking of a whip. 
That the air in such cases is both the medium and the body struck 1s clearly 
recognised by Alex. Aphr. De Ax. 47, 18 F6n Gé Kat pévos 6 djp mwAryeis mows 
Wuigov mote, Them. 63, 30 H., 116, 25 Sp. rqovixaira S€ rovs Sto avadéyerac 
Adyous 6 dp Tév Te TOU TUTTOMEVOU OMpaTos Kal TOV Tov ev @ TUTTEeTa. Not much 
would be yained by the proposal to insert 7 or to put a full stop after adAnAa 
and beyin the next sentence with «al pds rov dépa rovro 6€ yiverat. 

b2r. py Saxv0f. The blows need to be smart and quick, or the air will 
disperse, and the sound in that case will be slight, or even too slight to be 
appreciable. 

b 23. Odoa, “get a start of,” “ anticipate,” “head off.” 

b 24 wowrep Gv ei owpov...25 raxt. The rapidity and vigour of the stroke 
required if the dispersion of the air is to be effectually anticipated must be the 
point of the comparison. Philop. supposed the sand to be shot out of a funnel. 
The sand of itself would fall noiselessly upon the heap below, although it has a 
certain amount of solidity; and it is only by striking rapidly that any sound 
can be produced. (Air is thought to be xevdy, yet it has solidity in it. You 
take the exceptional case when you appear to have one body only: the second 
is air struck so rapidly that it has no time to escape.) But if this were the 
sense, it would surely be better to take ray’ with rémroc and not, as the order 
of the words would suggest, with gepopevov. As Professor Beare points out 
(Hermathena X11, p. 73 sq.) this explanation, like all hitherto offered, is quite 
inadequate. He himself gives the following most satisfactory explanation : 
“The dppadds hepdpevos is a ‘revolving ring,’ a sand-whirl, such as often 
appears in warm, sandy countries when a wind plays upon the sand in a certain 
way. A vortical motion occurs in the mass of sand, which arranges itself in a 
revolving ring, and, besides revolving on its centre, also moves onwards with a 
certain speed” (pepdpevov raxyv). ‘These rings, which are of all sizes, are 
frequent in South Africa, and are vulgarly known as ‘devils,’ owing to their 
unwelcome effects when they happen to collide with and break over a traveller. 
The word éppadés is very well suited to designate a revolving ring of this kind. 
Hesychius gives yopos as the first meaning of dppadds; and indeed the revolving 
movement of a circle of dancers linked hand-in-hand well illustrates the rapid 
whirling of the eddy of sand or dust. Thus A. improves upon his first example 
awpov, Which might or might not be in motion and which therefore here may or 
may not agree with depcpevov, by adding 7) épua@dv, which must of course move 
in order to exist. The object of the whole illustration is to enable one to 
‘envisage’ more clearly what the writer supposes to take place in the sound- 
medium, the air, when the zAnyj7 which causes sound is inflicted upon it....The 
rapid vortical motion constitutes the raisoz @’étre, or rather the physical cause, 
of the épza@os, and 1s not an effect of the rAnyn.” 

b 25. évds yevopévov. The same idea as that suggested by auvexyns. The 
air is one continuum and not composed of adjacent particles with interspaces. 
The enclosed cavity is not empty: it has air already init. For this reason that 
part of the air which has been pushed against the solid walls of the cavity must 
on finding no escape in that direction resist the impact of that part of the air 
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which has been set in motion from without. This latter part is not that which 
in the first instance received the concussion, but that to which the impact has 
been transmitted as it travelled along the continuum of air to the entrance of 
the cavity and even inside it. 

b27. qmadw...amroc67. The idea of air being repelled and driven back from 
air, which has caused difficulty, is made intelligible if we adopt the explanation 
offered by Alex. Aphr., De Az. 47,25 Srav yap 6 wanyeis anp eis petvas éveyGeis eri 
Tt oTEpedy Exov Tivad KOtACTHTA UTS Tod dépos Tov ByTOS év T@ KOiA@ TOUT@ Tvapévou 
Oud TO wreptéyeo Oat Kal py) OpuTtTopévou Grd’ évds pévovtos arwaGn, ia thy Biav ert 
raurov déperar dev nvéxyOn. ov yap Kev@ Ta ayyeiw mpoomimret, dAAa dépos wAnpet, 
up od Sta rd cuvéyerOar airév td Tod dyyeiou KkwdrvOeis eis rd mpdow evexOnva 7 
OpuBnva, dracbels cis rovTicw wadiy mépera Tayéws Gre evxivnros dv Tov adbroy ere 
puvAdoccay yddor. 

b 27. Gowep ocafpa, i.e. like a ball rebounding from a wall. So the air can 
find no exit because the other air already massed in the closed cavity acts like a 
wall. Cf. Alex. Aphr., De Az. 48, 7 Stvarai bé AéyerOat cat Gre ody 6 mp@Tos arp 
wAnyels péperat emt TO KotAov Gapa Kal rov ey TrovT@ dmeiAnppévoyv aépa Kal wdduv 
ar6é rouray eis ratréov avakdyrre: (ovrws yap avtimepioracis ay yivotro Surry rod 
pera Tov memhnyéta adépa Kat hepopevov ait@ émwi tov Kothoy Téroy Uroxwpovyros 
kat wdhuv dvaorpémovtos), GAN’ 6 pév wperos anp wAnyels bia rd Tayxos THS mANYTS 
cuvexns Kat adiaiperos peivas rov pet” avTov oxnparicos ay TH Opoia wAnyN, Kal obros 
Tov per atréy, Kal oUTws KaTd ouvéyeray péxpt Tov ayyeiou 7 mpdodos Tov Yodou Kara 
duddocw yivor’ adv, 6 b€ redevratos 6 mpbs TS ayyei@ mAnyeis Te Kal oxnpaTioGeis 
kwaduGels cis rd mpdow Siadovvat tiv TANyNY bd Tod ayyeiov, avdrahiv bb THs TOD 
orepeot avriturias dmwobeis, as odaipa amd orepeot Tivos, rbv é€mi rade atrovd 
wAnooo re av Kal oxnparifo. mdduv. 

b 29. dvakddrat, is “refracted” or “reflected” (to use modern scientific 
terminology), according as the ray of light passes through, or is unable to 
penetrate, the obstacle. 

b 33. 7-..6pflopeyv. The expression is inexact, as pointed out by Torstrik, 
who gives us the choice between 7 ro das épi¢era, “by which light is bounded,” 
if A. is speaking of the fact, and @ ré das épifoper, “by which” [viz. ré cxiar 
moe | “we commonly define light.” Them. (64, 4 H., 117, 13 Sp.), more exact 
than his author, writes: 7 dvdxAaows éxdydorépa bia Td Kat oxidy SvvacGat woteiv Td 
aroma\\dpuevoy das. If dpifopey means “we define,” cf. 405 b 11, 413 b 12, 
427 a 17, 432 a 15, 435 b 16. 

419 b 33420 a 2. Does this section, we ask, refer distinctly to echo? 
Probably not, though Them. (64, 6 sqq. H., 117, 16 sqq. Sp.) tries to make the 
most of the connexion between smoothness and hollowness as the two con- 
ditions necessary for an audible echo. 

b 33. 1d 8& Kevoy op0Gs, The view that vacuum is a determining cause of 
hearing is, A. pronounces, correct, if correctly interpreted: that is, in so far as 
we accept the popular description of air as vacuum. Cf. De Part. Au. I. I0, 
656b 14 eyes 8€ cai rv dxony evAdyas evia rev Cav ev TS TOT® Tept THY Kearny: 
TO yap Kevov xadotpevov dépos mAnpés éoti, rd Sé ris dors alaOnrnpiov aépos Etvai 
g@apev. Air, aS we saw, 1s the cause of hearing, provided it be made to pulsate 
in one continuous mass. «vp.tov rot axovew. Here air is the determining cause 
in hearing, rod axovev. Above, 419b 19, the question is whether it is yodou 
kuptos. A. recognises the fact that yddos and dxor are the same in actual 
operation, but he distinguishes the one from the other. He insists on the 
importance of impact on the objective side and the presence of air in the ear on 
the subjective side. 
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b 34. Soxet ydp elvar xevov. The word xevov in A., as in the ordinary usage 
of Greek literature, denotes that which is empty of solid bodies, unoccupied 
by anything excepting air, and not, as with Democritus, absolute void or 
“vacuum.” Cf. the Vergilian phrase “auras...inanes” (= auras...tenuis of 
G. IV. 499 sq.). 

b 35. wWabvpos. This word, which properly means “ friable,” “easily crumb- 
ling,” of solids, is used in De Sevsv 4, 441.a 25 of water as contrasted with the 
more viscid oil. 

420a I, yeyovel. A mainly poetic word, used however by Xenophon and in 
the Socratic dialogue A7pfpias Waser 292 D. 

at. Xetov. The similarity of the language in 435 a 5—S8 and the final 
limiting clause there ‘“‘ provided the air be one, as it is in the case of a smooth 
body” render it probable that there A. has echoes as well as reflection of liyht 
in his mind. The use of Aefov in this passage proves, if any proof were needed, 
that A. does not limit ¢sriwedorv to a flat surface or plane. The word used by 
the Pythagoreans to denote surface was ypocd (cf. zofe on 418 a 26, 6parév 8’), in 
Plato it is émrisedov only and in A. ériredor is still in use, although he also 
employs the new word émiddvea, which is never found in Plato in this sense. 
After Euclid’s time éimwedov was limited to plane which in Archimedes is also 
expressed by 77 €srimedos (int. émiupdveca). Heiberg, .Wathenutisches su Aristoteles, 
p. 8, remarks: “Proclus zz £uc/idem, pp. 116, 17, observes that Plato and A. 
do not distinguish é¢vimredov and émiddveca. Plato has only éwimedov, some- 
times for surface (Law's 817 E, -/ezo 76 4, Philebus 51 C), sometimes for plane 
(Theaetet. 173 E, Rep. 528 A—D). A. is already acquainted with éwupave in 
the mathematical sense (PAys. IV. 1, 209 a 8, .Wetaph. 1020a 14, 1060b 15), but 
still uses ézrimedov also for surface (Zop. VI. 4, 141 b 7, 22, De Caelol. 1, 268 a 8, 
Metaph. 1016 b 27) and both interchangeably, e.g. Categ. 6, 5a 2sqq. Once in 
Euclid ézisredov survives as surface, in a definition presumably derived from an 
earlier text book, though elsewhere Euclid sharply distinguishes the two terms, 
e.g. Def. 5 €mriddvera O€ doriv, & pxos Kal widros povor éya, Def. 7 éwimedos éri- 
Paved dori, Arius €€ toov rais ép’ €avrns evOciaus xetra. The latter definition, 
there is reason to think, originated with Euclid himself. These facts make 
against an assertion in Diog. Laert. m1. 24 [MAarev] mpdros ev pirocodia... 
Ovopuace...rayv wepdroayv thy émimedoy émihdaveav.” I am indebted to Dr T. L. 
Heath for my acquaintance with Heiberg’s article. 

a2. Gpa. The air is simultaneously unified at the very moment of impact, 
and this because of the nature of the surface, dia ré ésimedov. 

420 a 3—b 4. That may be defined as sonorous which is capable of 
setting in motion air which reaches continuously to the organ of hearing. The 
movement in the external air is communicated to the air within the ear. The 
organ of hearing must be in that part of the body where air is confined; this 
air being motionless, the ear perceives accurately all the varieties of sound. 
We can hear in water, but if water reaches the inner ear hearing ts hindered, as 
also when the membrane is injured. The air, i.e. the air in the ear, has, it is 
true, a motion of its own, indicated by the ringing in the ears. It is not by that, 
however, that we hear, but by the extraneous motion transmitted from the 
object [§ 6]. Both that which strikes and that which is struck contribute, 
though in different ways, to sound. But to ensure repercussion, the thing 
struck must be smooth and even [§ 7]. Sounds differ in pitch, and this 
difference is expressed by the terms acute and grave borrowed from tangible 
objects. The acute, whether to touch or to the ear, is not the same as the fast, 
nor the blunt or grave the same as the slow, but the acute, because of the fast 
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motion which it sets up, is itself incidentally fast, and similarly the blunt or 
grave is incidentally slow [§ 8]. 

420a 3. ovvexela qualifies évds. Cf. Phys. 1. 3, 186a 28, Mefaph. 1015 b 36 sq., 
1016b 7 sqq., and especially 1016 a 4 atréy S€ rovrwy paddAov Ev Ta hice: cuvey7 
4 réxvn. cuveyxeés O€ Aéyerat, oF Kivyow pia xa’ atTd Kal py oidv Te GAXws, where 
unity of motion is made the test of continuity. Cf. zofe on 411 b 6. 

a4. ovpduys, “naturally continuous with.” The contrast is between parts 
which are one because they have grown together, and parts connected simply by 
contact. A natural limb is cvpdurs with the rest of the body, an artificial limb, 
though ovvexyys, is not ovpmuns. Cf. Wetaph. 1014 b 22 dSiadépe S€ cipdvars 
apis: fvOa péev yap ovdév mapa ray agnv Erepov avayxn civa, év dé Trois cvpredv- 
Kool €oTi Tt év TO avTO ev auoly, 6 Toret avTi Tov GmreaOar oupmeduKévat cat eivar 
év xara TO ovveExés Kal moody, GAAG py Kara TO woldyv, and De Sensu 2, 438 a 29 76 
re yap ouphverOa ri éore hari mpis dos; 4 w&s oidv O bmrdpyev; ov yap ro 
TuxOvTe oupdvera, TO Tuyxdv. 

a4. adryp. I prefer this reading, which is more consistent with the language 
of A. elsewhere. Though it has slight support from the manuscripts, hardly 
any indeed, it is attested by the commentators. A. is speaking of the air 
enclosed (a 9 éyxar@xodépnrat) in the ear under the membrane of the tympanum. 
This air has grown together with, and become one with, the organ of hearing: 
as Torst. observes, “concrevit cum auditu.” On the other hand, if we take the 
alternative reading dépu, “the ear is cupgdu7s with the air,” which air is meant, the 
air within the ear or the air outside? If the former, there is force in Torst.’s 
remark “‘ridiculum est dicere auditum concrevisse cum aere.” If the latter (and 
Professor Beare, who adopts this reading, translates: “the organ of hearing 
proper is physically homogeneous with the air,” Lc., p. 114), there seems no 
appropriateness in cupduis, for the inner air and the outer air, though “ physi- 
cally homogeneous,” have certainly not become so by natural growth; for 
cupguns only applies in its proper sense to things which are qualitatively 
distinct and unlike, though they form a natural whole. Besides Philop. (364, 11, 
365, 20), Simpl. (143, 22), Soph. (86, 25), we have the more valuable authority of 
Theophrastus as reported by Prisc. Lyd. (16, 22 add’ ei 6 dip cupgduns, rd dé 
dove «ré.), whose evidence is accepted by Professor Bywater ad Joc. As to 
Them., it is true that he first paraphrases (64, 16 H., 117, 29 Sp.) dxon 8€ ovppuns 
dépt, but that this is the licence of paraphrase in wilful alteration is rendered 
exceedingly probable by the words immediately following: éyxar@Koddpunra... 
anp...7H pyviyy: oupgpuns and (64, 28 H., 118, 17 Sp.) yivera yap domep peOdpiov 
6 TH pynveyye cupduis ap Tov Te Elow mwvevpatos TOU aicOnrikod Kal rod ¢&wbev 
dépos. Cf. 65, 16 sq. H., 119, 26Sp. See also Bon. Jud. Ar. 720 a I. 

a4. 8d 8 76 & dép elvar. The commentators supply ryv dxonyv, and so I 
have translated. But it would seem more natural to regard 76 kivyrixév...dKons 
as the subject, the sonorous body as such. <A. in various passages expressly 
declares the organ of hearing to consist of air (425a 4, De Sensz 2, 438b 20, 
De Part. An. i. 10, 656b 16sq., De Gen. An.v. 2, 781 a 23 sq.) and such a view 
is in full accord with the whole tenor of the present discussion, 419 b 8, 419b 
33—420 a 19. But it seems to me impossible that, if the organ proper is of air 
(dépos eivai papyev, 656b 17), it should also be said to be in air. The external 
ear, Empedocles’ odpxios dos, is in air no doubt, but so is the eye and the 
whole body, and it is not with the external ear that we hear. Them. must have 
felt this difficulty, for, as cited in the last note, he sometimes substitutes 9 piyryé. 
But is the membrane of the tympanum really the organ? If, however, my 
suggestion be taken, all that needs to be assumed is that A. confines his 
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attention, as usual, to the normal case of sonorous bodies in the air, and regards 
hearing in the water as an exception. The conjecture of Steinhart, éta ro &va 
aépa etvat, has the yreat merit of avoiding the difficulty of the traditional inter- 
pretation, and it is adopted by Professor Beare, who translates thus ‘Lc., p. 114): 
**Since then the air is one, it follows that, when the outer air is moved, the inner 
air is moved also.” 

a6. 7d xiwyodpevov pépos Kal Euthvyoy, i.e. the part that is to be affected (by 
sound). Since perception implies movement, xivyodpevov here is equivalent to 
aic@noouevov We might have expected ro éuyvuyov (dov as subject. But the 
animal does not hear in all parts of the body (a 6) and, if hearing were possible 
at any other part of the body than the ear, that part would be an dpyavev. The 
text substitutes a description of épyavor for the word épyavoy itself. 

a8. 4 Totrov, Le. 7 Tou OpiwrerOat Kwdvbévros aépos. 

ag. éyxarw@nodépytar, “is lodged deep down,” “immured.” 

aio. axlynros. This word does not mean that the air within the ear is 
absolutely motionless; for not only is the communication of motion to it from 
without the cause of hearing, but Aristotle expressly says below (a 16, that it 
has an intrinsic motion of its own. It is necessary to his theory that the air in 
the ear should not be dislodged and that it should be relatively at rest, in the 
same sense as a lake when compared with the running water of a river. It will 
then be better able to receive the motions which it is its function to receive. 
Cf. Them. 65, 13 sqq. H., 119, 22 sqq. Sp. Similarly mind is dwa@ns (429 a 15) 
in order that it may more perfectly “suffer,” wrdoyew, Le. receive waGn from 
without. 

all. tis Kuwyoews, “of the movement,” int. rys Wodyrixys, ‘the movement 
which conditions sound.” Sia. tatra, i.e. the position of this internal air well 
covered up and protected. 

aI2. =wpds avrov Tov cvuppuy dépa, “right up to the air which is in and part 
of” the ear. Note that Aristotle looks upon the ear as consisting of bone, 
membrane, convolutions and the air contained, exactly as he recognises water 
as a constituent part of the eye-ball, and as anyone would count the air in a 
drum as an essential part of the drum. 

aI3. €duxas, the spiral convolutions of the inner ear, often called the 
labyrinth. The word is applied to mathematical spirals, e.g. to those described 
by the heavenly bodies Me7zaph. 998 a 5. 

al4. +o érl rq Kdpy Séppa, the cornea, which Simpl. describes (144, 29) as 
6 KeparoetOns Aeyopevos ytTar. 

al6. dowep To képas: the musical instrument. A more familiar instance 
is that of spiral shells, which, like the horn, ring when held to the ear. The ear 
is active, the organ is in its healthy, normal condition when, if the hand be put 
over it, a murmur is heard like that proceeding from a shell. del, “ perpetu- 
ally? Such inner movement is always going on. As Them. says (65, 18 H., 
119, 28 Sp.) 826 Kai nyet Td ods det Dard THs TovavTys [int. THs otkelas}] Kivyoews. We 
are only aware of it when we apply the test. 

alz. GAN 6 Pddos dAXérptos. Sound which we hear comes in from without 
and does not belong to the ear itself, and is not, like the ringing just mentioned, 
due exclusively to the ear. 

aI8. +6 xevd kal yxovwn. A popular description of the ear: presumably 
one and the same organ is intended, which is (a) empty, (4) resonant. A. goes 
on to show that his theory satisfies these conditions if by “resonant” we 
understand the air enclosed (apiopévov) within the ear, and by “empty” an 
organ which contains within it nothing but air. It should be remembered, as 
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mentioned above (zo/e on 4204 12), that the organ of hearing is to him the ear 
with the interior air in it, 6 cupguns anp. Here nyovvre better suits the enclosed 
air, cev@ the cavity of bone, membrane, and convolutions. 

alIQ. dpircpévov. Probably “delimited” or “circumscribed.” Against this 
interpretation Simpl. (145, 29) raises the objection that the same thing will 
apply to the external air, and prefers to explain “‘air of a definite character” 
TS (WTLKG Hy@ xapaxrynpiCouevos. This seems over subtle, though it is no doubt 
true that the air confined within the ear will remain a@piopévos cai 6 airés when 
it ceases by its peculiar motion to produce the murmur which is the evidence 
of its vital activity. But this point A. could afford to neglect when adjusting 
the popular saying to his theory. 

a 20. 4 Kxatdpho. This is Aristotle’s own solution. 

a 23. orav tis kpoto7y. With xcpovon should probably be understood ra 
ddadAdpeva, the objects which rebound (such as tennis balls and the like). It is 
just possible to understand ra Aeia rH odaipa, on the analogy of rois rogi thy yn 
kpovew. Them. (65, 31 H., 120, 17 Sp.) calls attention to the inadequacy of the 
illustration because the ball is not continuous with the surface against which it 
strikes and from which it rebounds: otd€ ro wapddevypa @ xéxypyrat “AptororéAns 
wayrn éouxe noi yap rov Wodov eivat kivnow Tov Suvapévov kiveioOa Tov Tpdrrov 
rovrov, dv Ta apadAdueva ad Tév helwy, Grav tis Kpoton. Ta péev yap adadAdpeva 
xopilerar dv apddrera, 6 8 mpatws wodnoas dnp ovK airés adddrXerat ert Thy 
axonv. I append a supplementary note by my friend Miss Alford: “I think the 
object is ra Aeia. The noise is the movement of a portion of air which being 
ovvexns cat eis has the power to leap back from the surface as a ball (or a tea- 
cup) leaps off from a tea-tray when the fist is brought down on the tray. That 
which leaps off is, like the air in most cases of hearing, neither ré rumrov nor 
ro TumtTopevovy but a third thing. Themistius objects that the air which pro- 
duces the sound does not as one whole leap off from the surface struck and pass 
across and strike on the air in the ear. That portion of air which begins the 
production of the sound 6 wpareas yodnoas (being that which rested on the 
surface struck and leaps off from it like the ball) sets in motion successive 
portions of air comparable to waves, of which the last strikes on the air in the 
ear and directly produces the sound heard.” domep dpyrar, cf. supra 419 b 13 
and 419 b 6 there referred to. 

a 25. apotv. In this term are summed up the conditions denoted above 
by wuvexijs «at eis (419b 35) or eis cuveyeia (420 3) and apiopévos (420 a 19), 
in the absence of which the air, when struck, disperses, so that no sound 
results. 

a 26. af 5S Stadopal trdv odotyrwy. Cf. duadhopal ris Kwnoews 4204 IO sq. 
Other qualities of vocal sound are, e.g., loudness, harshness and their opposites, 
422b 29 sqq. The quality of pitch is here attributed to the object which emits 
the sound. 

a 29. travra, i.e. Td 6&0 Kal TO Bap. kata perapopav. I have found it 
impossible to preserve this metaphor in the translation. We do indeed talk of 
acute sounds and of sharp and flat notes; but the proper way of indicating in 
modern English the musical quality called pitch is by a different metaphor. 

The analogy is so far faulty that, whereas here the opposite of 60 1s given as 
Bapv, below where A. is speaking of touch, it is duBAv (cf. Prob. XIX. 8,918 a 19), 
and, while Sapv was obviously the proper and usual term for a low or deep voice 
in Greek, aufAv alone really suits the metaphor from touch. The truth would 
seem to be that it is only é6£0 which can be said to have been applied to sounds 
by analogy from touch, meaning “shrill” or “ piercing” or “acute.” 
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a 30 Td pév yap of)...420b 4 edvar. In this obscure passage there is reason to 
believe that A. is thinking of a Pythagorean definition and tacitly correcting the 
words of Plato in 77. 67 B Gos pev atv hoviy Odpev trav Sv drwv tx’ dépos 
€yxesbddov Tre Kai ataros péypt Yoyns wAnyyy Siadidopévny, tiv be ta’ airs 
xivnow, amo THs Kedadjs per apxoperqy, TeAevT@cav 6€ wept THY TOU jraros edpay, 
axonyv: oon 8 atrijs Tax eto, ofetay, oon S& Bpadurépa, Bapurépay: rH bE Spoiay 
Opakny Te Kal relay, tiv S€ évavtiay rpayeiar- peyahny dé rv mokAnrv, don Ge 
evavria, opixpav. Cf. 804, B doo: POdyyat Taxeis Te kat Bpadeis d€eis re Kal Bapeis 
Paivoyvra xré. According to Plato, voice, the object of hearing, is a shock 
transmitted to brain and blood by the air through the ears, and reaching the 
soul (cf. zofe on 4o8b 15). The “motion” which this shock or blow sets up is 
hearing. Obviously, then, Plato’s civnows is A.’s aiaOnaus of 420 a 30, since both 
terms refer to actual hearing. <A. appears from his criticism to have understood 
the next sentence to mean “‘so much of sound as ts rapid, let us call shrill, so 
much as is slower, deeper or of lower pitch.” And in 804 Plato certainly says 
that swift and slow sounds appear shrill and deep. In the Zofics (1. 15, 
107a 15) A. quotes a Pythagorean definition of shrill or high-pitched sound: 
dovn pev yap feta 7 rayeia, kaOdrep Haciv oi Kata Tovs dpiOpovs dppovixoi. 

A.’s own view appears to be that of Theophrastus, De Wzsica, frag. 80, 
viz. that there is a natural difference between one vocal sound and another, 
quite irrespective of the mode of production and of any mathematical relations 
which this mode of production involves. The characteristic of the shrill or 
high note, as compared with the deep or low one, A. explains by the analogy of 
the tangible quality of sharpness. What is sharp, as it were, stabs; the 
sensible impression is rapid and deep, if these metaphorical terms may be 
allowed; and the same thing is true of the shrill sound or high note, it also 
makes a deep impression on the ear in a very little time, whereas the impression 
of the deep voice as heard is assimilated to that of the slower thrust of a blunt 
instrument. The description may not be very accurate, but at all events it aims 
at establishing simple, ultimate, unanalysable differences between sounds as 
heard. The high note, says Theophr., can be heard at a greater distance than 
the low note. The ear apprehends it because of its distinctive quality, d:a rjv 
idtornra, ov bia +6 ev attra wARGos. Nor does the high note surpass the low note 
in speed of transmission: if that were the case, a chord would be impossible, 
for the ear would catch the higher of the two components sooner than the lower: 
GAN’ ovdé rdxer dv Siadépor 6 GEvs- mpoxarehayBdvero yap av tHv dxony dore py 
yiyveobat cippevovy. This difficulty (see Zz. 80.4, B and Theophr., De Sen- 
stbus, § 85, Doxogr. Gr. 525, 17), had already occurred to Plato, who met it by 
supposing that one vocal sound is in accord with another when the beginning of 
the slower is similar to the ending of the more rapid: ovpdevety 8° Grav 7 dpx7 
tis Bpadeias époia 7 TH TeXevTH THS Taxelas. Cf. Simpl. 147, 9—14, whose account 
is most explicit. It seems quite clear from De Senmsu 7, 448 a 19 sqq., that, hke 
Theophr., A. believed that two notes, one high, one low, which in a chord coalesce 
into an unity, are heard at one and the same moment: at any rate, he rejects the 
hypothesis of certain musical theorists, that the two sounds which compose the 
chord, though not arriving simultaneously, appear to do so, their lack of simul- 
taneity being undetected, when the time between them is so short as to be 
imperceptible. This is impossible, according to A., because there is no such 
thing as imperceptible time. The argument of Theophr. is apparently fatal to 
the Pythagorean theory which A. here disclaims, 420a 31 ob 6) raxtd ré d&0 xré. 
But at the same time it is not easy to see how the whole passage is to be 
interpreted, if A. as well as Theophr. had really emancipated himself from the 
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view that a shrill or high note travels and is transmitted more rapidly than a 
deep or low one. The words 81a rd radyos and dia Bpadurfra seem against this. 
We may say with Zeller (Avdsfotle U1. p. 379, n. 3, E.T.) that Theophr. is op- 
posing both A. and Plato: but the context of /vag. 89 does not favour this 
supposition. We cannot credit Theophr. with the crucial experiment of the 
chord, for he found it in De Sewsu. If, however, A., by his metaphors of stab 
and thrust, 1s describing the character of the contrasted sensations as facts of 
experience, and not as physiological processes, a different view may be taken of 
dia rd rdxos, 5:4 Bpadurira and of év ddiy@ xpdve@ emi modv. The “time” would 
be that during which the sensation lasts, not that which has elapsed between 
the shock to the sonorous body and our apprehension of the sound, an interval 
of which we are seldom conscious ; while the relative speed would be an attribute 
of the sensation, wholly independent of the physical conditions necessary for the 
production of the sound and the rate at which the shock has travelled through 
the air. On this view the passage would furnish no evidence of A.’s opinion on 
the question whether the shrill sound does or does not travel faster than the 
deep or grave sound. 4 fortiori, there would be no need to suppose, with 
Simpl. (147, 7 sqq.), that the sentence a 30 rd pév ydp ofv...a 31 €v modkA@ ex’ 
éAtyov, so far from expressing A.’s own opinion, is actually the same view as the 
one which he emphatically condemns in the next sentence a 31 ov 8) rayv kré. 
To turn now to the ancient commentators. Philop. (373, 14 sqq.) gives the 
fullest explanation. He distinguishes between sound, the incorporeal é¢vépye:a, 
which does not move in space, and the air, which does so travel and of which 
sound is the energy. Thus Wodqdos é6fts=yddos traxéws mapaywdpuevos él rh 
atcOnow Kai ériysévov, while y. Bapus=W. Bpadéws mapayivdpevos eri thy aicOnoww 
Kat rayéws dromauduevos. He illustrates from the bow-string and the strings of 
the lyre. The bow-string takes a short time to discharge the arrow and for the 
same reason sends it a long way, the rapidity of discharge showing greater 
force: and so generally with strings at greater tension. The trary of the lyre 
which gives the note of lowest pitch, like the G string of a violin, takes a long 
time to move the medium and keeps up the movement only a short time, éx’ 
dAiyov épvAagev. Thin strings, like the high-pitched vyrn, having: a thinner 
column of air to resist, move the air more quickly and each single vibration 
ceases sooner, but the series of vibrations lasts longer. Being tense, the string 
gives the air a smart blow, the air then retaliates with a sharp blow on the 
string and so on: the sound lasts as long as the series of vibrations. The 
reverse is the case with the thicker strings which sound the lower notes. They 
are slower to move the air and each single vibration lasts longer, but the series 
of vibrations ceases sooner, because they give the air a gentler blow and receive 
a gentler one from it. When he comes to a 32 @\Aa yiverae Philop. gives two 
alternative explanations: (@) “owing to the speed of the body which is moved 
and in which the sound is [the air], the stimulation of the sense by the sound 
becomes like it,” i.e. speedy; (4) rapid or slow effect upon the sense happens 
to accompany shrillness or depth in sound exactly as in touch it accompanies 
rapidity or slowness of cleaving or dividing. What is sharp’cleaves quickly: 
therefore rapidity of cleavage is a concomitant of sharpness to the touch. So 
in sound acuteness of pitch is one thing, rapid movement of sense is another, 
which attends upon the former. Philop. is evidently influenced by De Gen. 
An. V. 7, 786b 25 sqq. and perhaps by certain of the musical Problems, e.g. 
Prob. XIX. 8, 21, 37, 49, 50. By xevei, xivnow he clearly understood spatial 
motion: cf. 374, 17 Sq., 373, 21, 23. He took émi wodd as well as ev dAly@ xpdv@ 
of time. Simpl. (147, 3 sqq-) takes ért rod to combine distance and duration, 
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Kat ert woku O.dornpa Kai él woddy émupévoy xpdvoy ékdxovarov, The low note 
is more slowly heard and for a less distance and lasts a shorter time. On the 
analogy of acute and blunt to touch, the acute of sound penetrates and strikes 
deep down, dreroduver cai olov xara Babos mAnrre, the deep note makes a more 
superficial impression oioyv éaimoAadrepovy xai card Olin. He understands 
TotauTn, NOt as raxela, Bpadeia, but as d&eia, Bapeta. For to stimulate sense in 2 
short time deeply implies rayurns but not é6€tmms: therefore we shall be speaking 
of the motions, not as shrill or deep, but as quick or slow, even when we do call 
them shrill or deep. 

a 30. Ktivet tiv alcOyow: indirectly, for the necessity of a medium was 
insisted upon 419 a 27—29. The phrase recurs 426b 31. See 417 b 2, xofe on 
ro waocyxe, and 431a48sq. Cf. also De Sensu 6, 445 b 8. 

a3iI. éwi wodttd. As we have seen, this has been variously interpreted of 
(1) distance traversed by vocal sound before it is heard or of (2) the duration, or 
(3) the extent, of the effect produced upon the ear when it is heard. In any 
case €v dAlym xpdv@ él modv=raxéws. The objection to (1) is that it seems 
inconsistent with the next sentence, a 31, ov 67 xré. What one would expect 
from the passage in De Gen. An. V. 7, 786b 25 sqq. is some recognition of the 
mass of air to be moved, so that “in a short time” should be qualified by some 
such words as “considering the relatively large mass to be moved.” But I 
cannot find this in the text and it is quite inconsistent with Philop., who says 
expressly that the swiftness of the shrill note is partly due to the relatively 
small mass of air set in motion. 

a3I. od 8). This is not saying that what is high-pitched is (identically) 
quick, or what is low-pitched (identically) slow, but that when we hear a shrill 
or high note the movement in us or sensation is what it is (i.e. high-pitched or 
shrill) owing to speed, and when we hear a deep or low note the movement in 
us is what it is (i.e. deep or low) owing to slowness (characterising it), With 
this explanation, the apparently opposite statement in De Gen. Ax. (l.c. 787a 30 
sqq.) to the effect that rd rayv is 6&0 év @wv7 and that ré Bpadéws hepdpevor is 
Bapv, does not conflict. Simpl. says dca 76 rdyos means card ro rayos, “in virtue 
of speed,” and not card ry dftrnra, “in virtue of high pitch.” He thinks (147, 
36—148, 1) that odrw 57 in place of the od 47 of our text would better express 
the reductio ad absurdum to which the preceding sentence a 30 To pey yap dé 
xré., in his opinion the view of others and not of A. himself, would be exposed. 

a 33. tovatrn, “such as described”: in other words, €v dAiy@ xpove eri wordt 
THY aig@now Kweli, its description on the analogy of touch being that it rapidly 
produces a considerable impression (or with the other meaning of éi qoaAv, 
a lasting impression). I am not sure that Philop. (374, 21—23, 28 sq.) means 
anything different from this, though he does seem to imply that he took rotatvr7y 
for rayeia and Spadeia. 

a 33. Tot 8 Sd Bpadurara. We complete this elliptical sentence rod dé 
Bapéos yiverat 7 Kivnow ro.avTm: in Other words, év wohA@ én’ ddiyor tH aigOnaw 
KEVEL. ; 

420 b 2 rd piv yap...4 Bpadt elvar. This remark concerns the illustration from 
touch, and not the quality of pitch. 

b 3. wore ovpBatve. And so the one is fer accidens quick, the other per 
accidens slow. We say that a clock is fast or slow when its works go too fast 
or too slow. Here ovpBaive: civa.=xard cupBeBnkos dore: cf. Simpl. 147, 34-—36, 
148, 6—8, Philop. 374, 29-31. 

420>b 5—421 a G. Voice, as distinct from mere sound, is peculiar 
to living things. Not all animals, however, have vocal sound. Bloodless 
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animals and fishes have none [$ 9} For the production of voice, there must 
be breath, or air inhaled. To render it articulate speech (didAexros) there is 
need also of the tongue (which, thus, has a second function besides its own 
necessary function in taste) [§ 10]. Physiologically, voice is produced in the 
ddpuyé, now known as the larynx, by the action of the soul-moved breath 
against the wind-pipe or trachea. It is for lack of such a larynx that fishes are 
voiceless. Not every sound made by an animal is voice. Voice presupposes a 
mental image present to the animal, and is thus “significant” (onpavtixds) 
f§ 11]. Voice is impossible if we hold our breath [§ 12]. 

420b5. 4 8 howt. The object of hearing is sound in general, but more 
particularly the species, vocal sound, or voice. See /7zst. Anz. IV. 9, 535 a 27 
rept Povis trav Cdov &S tye. hwvy cai dos érepdv €or, cal rpirov rovrav 
Siddexros. avei pév ovy obdevi rév GAdwv popiwy ovdev TAnY Ta Papvyyt: 86 doa 
ph xen mvevpova, ovdé Pbéyyerar- dtddextos bé 4 THs Hovis dori rH yAorry Sidp- 
Opwcts. rd pev ody hovyevta h povy cat 6 Adpuy§ addinow, ra dé dpava 7 yASrra 
kal ra yelAn: €& Sv 7 Siddexrds €arev. When attention was concentrated upon 
the human soul (cf. 402 b 4), it was natural that vocal sound should be regarded 
as the exclusive object of hearing. Cf. Plato, Charm. 168D otov 7 dxon, hapév, 
ovx Gov TLvds RY axon} povis...peviy Exovons éauTys akovgerat: ov yap av Gros 
dxotvaoee. Hence the teleological conclusion (435 b 24 sq.) that speech subserves 
the end of communicating, and not as in Talleyrand’s improved version, of 
concealing, our thoughts. On the difference between “voice” and “speech” 
cf. Pol. 1253a9-—18. According to De Gen. An. V. 7, 786 b 21 sq., pov is dA 
rod Adyou: cf. Metaph. 1038 a6 4 pev yap ovr yévos Kal vAn, ai dé Siadopal ra 
eldn Kal Ta orolxyeta ex TavTNS moLovCL. 

b6. tav...dibiyov. Ch Metaph. 1019b 13 Kwai yap év rois ayrvxos eveoriy 7 
ro.avrn Séivapus, olov év Trois épydvas: tiv pév yap Svvacbai hacr PbéyyerOar Adpay, 
riv & obtdév, dav F py ewpovos. Also St Paul, ad Corinth. 1. 14, 7 pws Ta Gyvya 
goviv diddvra, ire aidds etre ciPdpa, éav Oiacrodny rots Podyyos py 36, mas 
ywod8noera Td aidAovpevov fy TO KidapiCopevor; 

b8. daréracty, the “register,” i.e. range of notes of which a voice is capable, 
the generic term of which émiragws and dvecis are the correlative species, 
marking the ascending and descending scales. Cf. for amdracis Hist. An. 
V. 14, 545a 17 [igor], dcwv €oriv arodracis THs Peovas and for ériracis Aristox., 
Harm. Elem. i. 10 (Meib.) 9 pév ody ériragis €ore xivnows tis pavas ovvexis ék 
Bapurépov rémov eis d€vrepov. pédos, “tune,” implying a succession of musical 
notes. This is an advance from éziraois, for the shriek of a railway whistle or 
the boom of a bittern exemplify high and low pitch, but are not properly 
rousical sounds. As far as I am aware, Greek musical writers have left no 
definition of pédos. It is one of those simple, unanalysable notions which, in 
A.’s words, pera tis aicénoews } THs vonmews yvwpifovra. Cf. Bacchius, /sagoge 
(ed. Jan, p. 297, 22) méAos Sé ri éorw; dveows Kai ewiraots Ov’ éupedrdv hOdyyov 
ywopévy. This is a definition in a circle of tune or melody in general, since 
épperdy implies pédros. A particular tune or melody is defined 24. 309, 13 as 76 
éx POdyyev cat Siacrnpdrev Kai xpdvev ovyxeipevov, “that which is made up of 
notes and intervals and times,” but this again is circular, for his account of 
pOdyyos (292, 15), Viz. povas €upedovs rTGors emi piay rdow pia yap rdots ev hov7 
Anpbetoa éupedy POdyyov azmoreAci, though a very good description, does not 
satisfy the requirements of a logical definition. In several passages of the 
Politics A. implies that »é\n, melodies or tunes, and pvOpoi, rhythms, are the 
essential factors in music: 1340a 13, 19,1341a 1,14. The essential difference 
between pédos and Pédyyos, song and speech, is well brought out Me/aph. 
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1053 b 34—1054a 2. If the universe consisted entirely of péAn, it would be a 
number or assemblage of quarter tones, a quarter tone being the least musical 
interval, and so the unit of the scale. But if the universe consisted solely of 
Odyyo, it would be a number or assemblage of elementary sounds (orotyeia, 
vowels and consonants: not, as Bonitz translates, Buchstaben) and a vowel 
sound would be the unit. 

b&8. SiuddrAexrov, “articulate utterance,” “language,” “speech,” 4 ris hovije... 
TT] yA@rry OudpOpwars, as in 535 a 30, cited in woze on 420b 5 supra: cf. 420b 18. 
That discourse of sweet sound should be attributed to instruments may be best 
understood if we take the case when the instruments accompany the chorus or 
when without the voices they play the same melody which the voices afterwards 
sing unaccompanied. The first case is noticed in Prod. XIX. 9, 918 a 22 bia ci 
WOtov THs pov@dias dkovopuev, édy Tis mpos adAdv } AUpav dy; Kaito: mpdoyopda [sic 
Jan] xairé aird p&Ados dovew aughorépa[s]. Cf. 2b. XIX. 27, 919 b 26 a Tits dxovarov 
povoyv 700s éxee tTHv aicOnrav; Kai yap éav 7 dvev Adyou péAos, duws exer HGos, 
z6. XIX. 15. When an instrumental melody is said to have character, #6@os, it 
may well be supposed to “speak.” The same mode of thought recurs in the 
musical criticism of the present day, in fact, it is implied by the very common 
direction “cantabile” and by our expression “phrasing,” as applied to a single 
instrument. Professor Beare, Greek Theories, p. 118, thinks S:dAexros is “distinct 
from péAos and used to designate the effect of a number of instruments played 
in harmony or in unison....Articulation and harmony are terms as suitable for 
the interplay of ideas in conversation as for that of tones in concert.” I see no 
reason for assuming that several instruments are necessary to d:aAexros: surely 
one can speak, as one person can carry on a monologue. As I understand it, 
the difference between péAos and OdidAexros is that in the one the instrument 
mimics the emotions, in the other the intellectual functions, of human speech. 
As with the voice words may be either said or sung, so it is claimed for the 
instrument without the voice that it can express or suggest ideas in songs 
without words. Cf. Probl. XIX. 15,918 bD17 padAov yap re pérea dvayKn pipetoOar 
# Trois pyyaciw: in the expression of the idea the music, as we should say, is 
more important than the libretto. A. 1s approximating the instrument to the 
human voice by gradual stages. The lyre has its high and low notes, it can 
play a melody, it can, in fact, talk. Youce ydp. This may be taken im- 
personally, =eixds éorev. Or, if ra &puxa be the subject, we may supply either 
wveiv or rois Pavaiar. 

b9. taitr’, i.e. pitch, melody, articulation (dméracts, péAos, Oiddexros). 

bio. dvaipa, ie. insecta, crustacea, mollusca (cephalopoda), testacea. See 
Ogle on Parts of Animals, pp. xxvil.—xxx. There follows in our text a paren- 
thetical remark on fishes. 

biII. rovr’, i.e. that they are voiceless. edAdyws, int. eye. 

biI2, of Aeydpevor havetv. Cf. Ast. An. IV. 9, 535 b 14 sqq. of & ixdues 
dhovor pév ciow,...pdmous dé rivas dpiaot Kat tprypovs ods A€yover hoveiv, olov 
AUvpa Kat xpoputs...cat 6 xamwpos 6 dv Te "Ayer @q, Ere GE NaAkis Kat KdKxkvE...1davra Oe 
Tavra Tiv Soxotcay hoviyy adiao. Ta prev TH Tpiyver TGv Bpayxiov,...1a dé Trois evrds 
Tos epi THY KotAiay’ mvetpa yap exer TOUT@Y ExacToy, 6 mpootpiBovTa Kai KivouvTa 
qo. Tous yrdsdous. 

biI3. fdov dédhos. This does not rule out fish. Torstrik supposes od was de 
to have fallen out after yWodos. If we are not satisfied with A.’s expression, 
the addition is a perfectly good correction. 

biI4. ob ro TvXGvTL poptey, int. y:vduevos, that is, produced by a particular 
or appropriate, and not by any and every, organ. wav oped...15 ty tTivt 

25—2 
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“ everything [i.e. everything that is sonorous, w@v 16 yodyrixdy] emits sound” 
by reason of there being something that strikes, something that is struck, and 
a medium: cf. 419b 9 yiverat S° 6 Kar’ évépyeay Yodos aei trios mpos Tt Kat 
€v TLVL. 

bI5. otro 8’, i.e. the medium. 

b 16. 45. The word seems to emphasise dvamveopévo: “uses the air 
which is in any case breathed.” No translator whom I have consulted has 
succeeded in expressing its force. 

bry. dri S50 Epya. You want breath (1) to keep life going, the necessary 
function, (2) for the nobler function, the luxury, of speech. To qualify the 
internal heat is the explanation of the use of the lungs in De Part. Ax. Il. 6, 
668 b 33 sqq., De Resp. 10, 476a 7—15. Cf. De Sensu 5,444a 25. Respiration 
subserves two ends: its €pyor is to reinforce the action of the chest, its mapepyor 
is to facilitate smell. Arteries were taken for air vessels because they were 
without blood after death. Therefore their use was supposed to be to cool the 
blood. 

p18 ry yAdrry Cf. De Resp. 11, 476a 18 xaOdrrep évios Ty yAwrry mpos TE 
Tovs xumovs kal mpos THY épynveiav. 

bIQ dvaykatoyv...20 tvexa rov ev. This contrast of what is “necessary” to” 
existence and what is conducive to its perfection or full development, i.e. the 
distinction between necessary and nobler functions, 1s characteristic of Aristotle. 
Cf. 434 b 21 sqq., 435 b 20 sq., Pod. 1252 b 28 Kowwvia...yevopévn pev ovv Tov CHv 
évexev, ovoca Bé rov ed Cyv, 1280a 31 ef O€ pyre Tod Chy pdvoy Evexer [int. éxava- 
ynoav Kai ovvyAOov| GAAG paAdov rod ev Civ, 1280 b 29—35, 25. 1338 a 13 sqq., 
De Part. An. Ul. 7, 670b 23 of b€ vedpot rois €xovcw ot« €& avdyxns, GAAG TOD 
ev kal kah@s everev trrapxovoty, 20. III. 10, 672 b 23. 

bio. 1 8 éppnvela. To express and interpret thought is the special function 
of language (SidAexros). Cf. Pol. 1253a 14 6 Sé Adyos [rational speech, as dis- 
tinguished from dev7, which irrational animals share] éri r@ Sydodv éori Td 
oupdépov cai rd BAaBepov xré. Cf. again 435 b 24 sq. yA&@rrav dé draws onpaivy Te 
érépo. Cf. also De Resp. 11, 476a 18 sq. as cited in mofe on 420b 18. 

b20. tvexa rove. Jd. Ar. 291b 25 frequentissime legitur 76 ed, vel ita, ut 
e contextu orationis infinitivus verbi alicuius cogitatione addatur, veluti xidapic- 
Tov TO KiGapife, amovdaiov bé€ 7d © [sc. xiOapitev], Eth. Nic. 1098 a 12, ...vel 
ita, ut ro ed In substantivi naturam abire videatur, syn ré adyaOdv, ré6 xaddv (neque 
utriusque usus fines ubique accurate circumscribi possint). Here, as in 420 b 22 
znfra and probably 435 b 21, ro e@ is a substantive. 

b2r. éy érépois, le. in De ResZ., c. 8, especially 474 b 10 sqq. 

b 23. 6 ddpvy& The cavity at the back of the mouth opens both into the 
oesophagus or gullet and into the windpipe. A. uses the term ddpuy£ (=throat) 
chiefly for the upper part of the windpipe itself, what we call the “larynx”: cf. 
fist. An. IV. 9, 535 a 28 sq. In zd. X. 5, 637. a 29 he mentions a passage from 
the nostrils to the @dpuvyé In De Part. An. ill. 3, 664 a 16, the dapvy€ is 
distinguished from the olcopdyos. See also Ill. 3, 665a 10: but in Eth. Nic. 
r118 a 32 sq. they are confused, @dpuyé there being clearly the oesophagus. A. 
also occasionally uses the word Aapuy€é. By Galen’s time the terms ddpuyé and 
Adpuvyé had come to be discriminated (cf. /md. Ar. s.v. dapvy& where Galen’s 
definitions, XIX. 359, XVIII. B 264, 961, XIV. 715, are quoted). On the supposed 
difference between 7 ddpuyé and 6 dapuyé see Lobeck, Phrynichus, p- 65. 

b 25. Setrar...26 wpadros, “is the first to need.” Simplicius paraphrases by 
amperes, “primarily needs breath to cool it.” Them. 66, 36 sqq. H., 122, 
17 sqq- Sp., Simpl. 149, 17—20 and Philop. 382, 24—28 say more precisely that 
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it is the heart which most needs to be cooled, and the lung because it is near 
the heart and shares in its warmth. 

b 26. dvarveopévov, int. Tot dépos, although roy dépa is the subject of eloiévat. 
This use of the genitive absolute, found in other writers, is more frequent in 
Aristotle (cf. nd. Ar. 149 b 26 sqq., also Waitz, Organon ad 57 a 33, Bonitz, 
Metaph. 990b 14). 

b 28. rijs év rovro.s rots popiois uxas. We require breath where the vital 
force is greatest, and the heart is the seat of life. But economical nature makes 
a further use of the breath. It is thrown by the Wvy7 in the organs of respira- 
tion (ra dvamrvevorixa dpyava, Them. 67, 4 sq. H., 122, 25 sqq. Sp.) against the 
windpipe, or, strictly, against the air in the windpipe. These “organs of 
respiration,” according to Them., are the tongue, the palate and the windpipe or 
dapvyé. This Wvy7 strikes the air in the windpipe against the windpipe. A. 
thus gets a parallel to his account of hearing: air in the windpipe answers to 
air in the internal ear. Cf. Philop. 384, 4.sqq., who carefully points out the 
distinction: mwAny érir6 pev ev trois daly akivytov éorw Kai dei TO adrd, TO O€ ev TH 
dptnpia GANore GAXo. Cf. Them. 67, 16 sq. H., 123, 13 sqq. Sp. Cf. the account 
of echo 419 a 25—27 supra. 

b 29. dpryplav. Here » aprnpia=7 rpayeia aprnpia (not, as L. and S. say, 7 
adprnpia rpayxeia), i.e. 7 Tpaxeia, the trachea or windpipe. Tiyv Kadovpévny dpry- 
piav, “‘the windpipe, as it is called,” because aprypia in general denotes any 
tube in the body, especially the arteries. 

b 30. xaOdtep elrropev. In 420b 14 od Te rvydvTt popi@ (cf. 420b 12 rots 
Bpayxios): but the condition there stated, viz. the appropriate organ for the 
production of voice, is not enough. 

b 3I. 1d torrov. That which strikes, as distinct from that upon which it 
strikes (rz) and the air which serves as medium (& ivi), 420 b 14—16. 

b 32. pera dhavractas tivds, int. Sef eZvar. There must be simultaneously a 
mental picture, ddvracua: Them. 67, 25 H., 123, 26 Sp. pera ghavtacias onpav- 
tixyjs- In the singular, as more often in the plural (425 b25), davracia can mean 
the mental picture and not the faculty or operation of imagining. Jud. Ar. 
812 a I9 etiam numerus singularis interdum ita est accipiendus [i.e. non 
facultatem vel actionem imaginandi: significat, sed imaginem animo obver- 
santem]. Cf. Phys. Iv. 4, 211 b 34 6 rémos Sia rovavrys tivds etvar Soxet havracias, 
Magna Mor. i. 6, 1203b 4 6 éx ris wporddrov gavracias dxparns. anpavricds. 
All voice, according to A., is indicative of something, whether feeling, desire or 
(in the case of men) thought. Thus it is by the presence of the image that 
vocal sound is mainly differentiated from mere noise. 

42lal. GdAAa TobTe, int. TH dvarveopév@ mvedpatt. The subject to rumre 
must be 76 éuyuxov, the animate being, 16 rimrov of 420b 31. By means of the 
air breathed the animal causes the impact of the air in the windpipe (rév év rj 
aprnpia, int. dépa) against the windpipe. 

a2. dvamvéovra: cf. Probl. XI. 14,9004 39 éxarvéovres, ovK eiomvéovres Pavov- 
pev. The generic term here, as frequently, is used for the specific eiamvéovra 
or inhaling. Cf. zz/ra 421 b 14 pa avarvéay 8é GAN éexrvéwy 7} Karéyov To wvevpa 
ovx dopara. In both passages dva-rveiy=in-spire, éx-mvety =re-spire, caréxew 
[int. rd avetpa]=hold the breath. 

a3. rotry. By a1, 2 supra this should mean the air that is breathed, with 
which the air in the windpipe about to be exhaled is struck. In fact, the 
windpipe is the meeting place of two currents (1) the air which is being inhaled 
and (2) the breath from the chest, the passage of which outward is checked 
by 6 xaréxyov. The collision between these two currents of air sends one of 
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them against the edges of the windpipe and, according to 420b 27 and 4214 1, 
what is so sent is not the air in process of inhalation, as this is the instrument. 
So Simpl. ciel pev 6 dvarvéar, turpuxos dydaby dv Kal Kevodpevos td THs Wuyxijs, 
xpdpevos 3€ TQ dvamveopév@ ov mpds TO elomveiy } éxmveiv, GAAA Karéxwv, iva 
roura dOpdws rinpy rév év rH aptnpia Kal mpooxpotoy avréy rH aptnpig. This 
interpretation is fully borne out by Them. 67, 12 H., 123, 8 Sp. rov yap avamveo- 
pévou dépos éori rAnyn [int. 7 Bais, sic Them.], 7 gavy dé odxt rovrov mdnyn, 
GANG Totr@: TovT@ yap Timre Tov drednupévoy TH aGpTnpig...6 pev dvamvedpevos 
anp Tov év tH apmpia mANTre, otros Oé aurny THY apTnpiav...dei yap Karacyxely Tov 
eiomvetocavra dépa kat otrw wAnéa rov eiow. Philop. 384, 2 sqq. also supports 
rour@, though, according to him, it is with the air which he is restraining from 
exit that 6 xaréymy sets in motion the air which is being inhaled. 

a6. &repds dort ASyos. See De Part. Ax. ll. 6, 669a 2 avayxn dé carawuyew 
éémbev [int. rd Oeppdv] } Vdarc h dépu Sidrrep Tv prev ixOvov ovdeis Eyer mAevpova, 
GAN’ dyri rovrov Bodyxta, Kabdrep elpnra év Trois wept avamrvons: vdari yap moveirat 
ry karauéwv, De Resp. 9, 474b 25 émet 8€ trév Caov ra pev Evudpa, ra 8 ev rH 
yi Twoeira: rHy SiarpiBynv, TovTwv Tols péey pLxpois maumayv Kai Tois avaipo 7 
yivopévn €k Tod qweptéxovros fj Udaros H dépos Wikis ixavi wpos thy BonOeay ris 
POopas rattTns: pixpdy yap tyovta 76 Geppov ptxpas déovra rHs BonOeias...(475 a Qy 
Kuwwovge yap [int. ra évropa, e.g. bees, wasps, cockchafers and other insects which 
hum] rov rézrov rotrov, domep ra avanrvéovra eEwbev rq mhevpove Kal of ixduves 
rois Bpayxios. See also De Resp. 10, 476a1 60a 8é Bpdyxia kré. 


CHAPTER IX. 


421a 7—422 a4 7. The nature of smell and its object are less easy 
to determine than that of sight or hearing, this sense not being developed in us 
to the same degree of delicacy as in the other animals [§ 1]. Our position in 
regard to smell is comparable to that of the hard-eyed animals in respect of 
sight. The superiority of man on the other hand is shown especially in touch 
[§ 2]. Varieties of odour correspond to and are named from varieties of flavour, 
the latter being the more clearly distinguishable [§ 3]. Smell conforms to the 
analogy of the other senses and has as its object the inodorous (i.e. that 
which has a faint smell or none at all) as well as the odorous [§ 4]. The 
medium of smell is air or water, as is clear from the fact that animals, whether 
living in the water, in the air, or on land, all scent their food [§ 5]. It is only 
while inhaling breath that man can smell: a trait peculiar to man [§ 6]. The 
organ of smell, in man and other animals that inhale breath, has a protection, 
not possessed by other species, namely the nostril, just as the eyes of all but 
hard-eyed animals have lids [§ 7]. The object of smell is dry, while the object 
of taste is moist [§ 8]. 

With this chapter should be compared De Senusu c. 5, 442b 27—445b 1 
which serves partly to illustrate, partly to supplement the present discussion, 
the most important addition there made being the distinction between two 
kinds of écdpavrdv. The first is that discussed in this chapter, the second 
causes a purely aesthetic pleasure, which only man feels; the scent of flowers is 
the best example of this second kind (443b 17 sqq.). The édoqpavrév treated in 
our present chapter is classified by A. on the analogy of flavours, 421 a 26 sqq. 
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421a7. rév elprnpéveov, int. aicOnoedy te kat aicOnrav, viz. sight and hearing 
and their respective objects. 

a8. 1 dopn here means “odour,” i.e. 7d aic@nrdv, as is shown by its 
co-ordination with sound and colour. The word is in itself ambiguous (like 
Gis, axon, aioOyo.s) and is used sometimes (subjectively) like gogpyorts of the 
faculty or act of perception, sometimes of the object perceived, odour, da@pavroy, 
and sometimes to cover both (like our words “smell” and “ scent”). 

ag ovx txopev dxpiBy...10 tdev. The remark is repeated in De Sensu 4, 
4409b 31—44I a 3 as follows: “of all animals we have the poorest sense of 
smell; it 1s the poorest, too, of all our own senses, whereas of all animals we 
have the most delicate sense of touch, and taste is a sort of touch.” Accordingly 
in Ye Sensu A. first discusses flavours and uses the results thus obtained for 
the explanation of odours. axp.By, “precise” and so “delicately discrimi- 
nating,” like the Latin subtilis. 

aI2. dvev rov Avrnpot qj rot WSéos. That is, unless the odour is sufficiently 
marked or powerful to produce positive pain or pleasure. We are conscious 
only of the intense forms. In other senses (e.g. taste) you can have intellectual 
discrimination of flavour etc. apart from the gratification of appetite. 

alI3. otrw, davrws, wy axpiBas, i.e. duBAvrepov ; see next zoe. ta oKANpdd- 
Borpa. Cf. De Sensu 5, 444b 25, “some animals have eye-lids which they must 
open in order to see, while hard-eyed creatures have none, and so have no need 
of anything with which to uncover them, but see directly.” Cf. also De Part. 
An. I. 13, 657 b 29 sqq.: “fishes, insecta and hard-skinned animals [e.g. beetles] 
have eyes of various types, but are all without eyelids. The hard-skinned 
animals are absolutely devoid of such protection for their eyes, and instead 
have hard eyes; the eyelid, so to speak, has adhered to the eye and they see 
through it (oiov BAérovra bia ToD BAedpouv mpoomeduxdros): hence their sight is 
comparatively dim (ay8dAvrepoy BrAéreav). Fishes are not hard-eyed, but have 
soft or watery eyes (typdPOakpa, De Part. An. 658a 3, 9).” It would seem 
that insects and beetles are the chief instances of hard-eyed animals. 

aI5. awrhv to hoPepS cal addBo. So long as a telepathic sense like sight 
gives its possessor a danger-signal and warns him of the approach of something 
pernicious or destructive, it fulfils one of its main ends: 434b 24 sqq., De Sensu 
I, 436 b 20 oarnpias Evexev trdpxovoty, Srws...rd havdra kai ra POaprina pevywot. 
ovTe St kal Tas dopds, int. 4 SuadnAovs Eye or the like. As the verb (aic@dveoOat) 
in the positive half of the preceding sentence takes a genitive, we have to think 
of some transitive equivalent, such as fyety or xpivery, to govern ras dopds. 

aly. dvddoyov txayv, int. ryv Sodpyoww, which is the subject of yea»: with 
dvddoyov we find mpés c. acc., as here and Pof. 1271 b 40, or the dative as in the 
next line 421 a 18, and 1272 b 37 sq. épolws, int, dydAoyoy fyewv, the subject 
being ra eidy r&év yupdv. Previously we have had d:agopai for the distinctive 
species of the sensible object (e.g. 420a 26): cf. 423b27. This analogy between 
flavours and smells is further developed zxz/ra a 26 sqq. and is repeated in De 
Sensi 5, 442 b 27, 443 b 12—15, 443 b 19, 445a 29—b I, and it is upon this 
analogy that A.’s explanation of the process of smell is based. 

a8. rots THs dopijs, int. cideow. dxpiPeorépav, 1.e.as compared with smelling. 
See again De Sensu 4, 440b 30 évapyéorepov & eorly nyly 16 r&v yupev yévos Fj 
ro ris Gopns. Thus smell is inferior not only to sight and hearing (421 a 7 sq.), 
but also to taste. 

alg. tairny & txev ryy alobyoty, i.e. touch. 

az20. adaxpiBerrarny, i.e. “because touch is the most exact of man’s senses,” 
not “is more exact in man than in any other animal.” The latter fact is 
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adduced in the next clause to prove the former. If man falls short of the 
brutes in the other senses and rises above them in touch, touch must be his 
most exact sense. Cf. De Part. Am. 11. 16, 660a 12 sq. 

A2I. qmodkSv tov Ldov...1rokdkG Tav GAXov. The critical zofes amply justify 
this reading. Bekker made an unlucky choice when, finding voAAG...woAA@ in 
E and other MSS., he changed the second zroAA@ instead of the first into modAav. 

a2z. dkp Bot. For this intransitive use of dxpiBotv cf. Poet. 1450 a 36 
apérepov Suvavrar TH Aé€et...dxpiBour Hh ra mpdypara ovvioracba [ouvioravat, 
Thurot], De Gex. An. IV. 7, 778 a 4 Botrerat pev oty 7 Hvots Trois Tovr@y dprOpois 
dp.Ouety Tas yevéceis Kai Tas TedevTas, ovK axpeBor Sé and V. 1, 780b 25 rovro (int. 
ro (@ov) mept pev ras Stadopas ovK axpiBooe: TOY xpwparav. 

a23. mapa rd alcOnripiov trotro, i.e. owing to the tactile organ, which A. 
identifies with odpé in the next sentence, though in c. 11 we learn that the true 
organ of touch is internal, flesh and skin being merely a medium. 

a25. tiv Stavoayv, to be taken closely with ddveis, “poorly endowed in 
intellect”: cara might have been used to define this accusative, as we see from 
Pol. 1283 a 26 érei & odre ravrov toov tyew Sei rots ioous &v rt pdvov Svras ote 
avioov Tovs advicouvs Kad’ &v, Plato Red. 409 E al ra@v mwoduréy oo. rovs pév edqveis 
Ta oWpara Kai Tas Wuyas Geparevdoovat, rovs dbé wn, Goo. péev kara capa roLovro., 
droduycKev édoovet, rovs Oé kara THY Wuxny Kakogveis Kal avidrous abrol dmokre- 
voucty. 

a 26 tori 8, Somwep yupds...27 kal copa, “just as flavour is sometimes bitter, 
sometimes sweet, so with odours.” Plato had denied (777. 66D) that odours 
could be classified: mepi dé 64 riv rév puxrnpev Sivapiy, cidn pév oix Et, his 
reason being that all odours are subtler than water and coarser than air, while 
our veins in the nostrils are formed too narrow for earth and water and too 
wide for fire and air. A. must be controverting this statement in De Semsu 5, 
443b 17 sq. As Professor Beare points out (p. 143), modern psychologists 
incline to Plato’s view, though not of course on the same grounds. Having 
begun the sentence with éor: 6é, A. might have been expected to end it with 
ovurw Kat 7 dopy. But the distribution of yupds into 6 wév and 6 dé so forcibly 
suggests plurality that, in spite of the initial singular, we have dopai, int. eioiv. 

a27. GddKa ra pey, Int. rdv dodpavrdv or rév capdarwv. The plural verb 
€yovo. more Aristoteleo after ra pév. This sentence adAd...29 rotvavrioy is 
virtually a parenthesis, as Miss Alford suggests. 

a Zl py rddpa...32 xuvpovs, “because odours are not, like flavours, very 
clearly distinguished.” The accusative by assimilation, rovs xvpovs, is perfectly 
regular. Cf. Thuc. VI. 68, 2 dAws te cai wpis avdpas...otx drohéxrovs dSowep 
Kal nas. 

a 32. dd totrav, int. Trav yupov. The singular etAnde shows that the 
subject is 7 6o0p7, collective. 

42IbirI. Kad’ épovdryta Tév tpaypdrov. “The things” which are “similar” 
are odours and flavours, e.g. the sweet flavour and sweet odour of honey or the 
bitter flavour and bitter odour of thyme. We recognise the resemblance in the 
act of perceiving them. Such sensible qualities are wpdypara in contradis- 
tinction to the terms used to describe them. The degree of community 
indicated by a common name may be relatively slight, as A. often reminds us: 
see the cautious remarks 414 b 20—33, Pol. 1275 a 33—b 5 in reference to such 
terms as “soul” and “citizen.” Simpl. 153, 27—154, I goes too far afield when 
he enquires into the physical grounds of the relation between flavour and odour, 
with which we are not here concerned. What he says, cara ra mpdyparad éort 
auyy&era Tois Gaodparrois mpos Ta yevoTa Sta THY Tov éyxupou amrdmAavow ev TO 
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koww@ aépos re kat Udaros type, is taken from De Semsu 5, 443b 3—16: cf. 
445a13sq. We have cad dpadrnra héyera dwveiy 420b 6 sq. 

b I 7 pev ydp yAuketa...2 rovodrev. It is conceivable that “the sweet odour,” 
7] yAv«eta (int. doy), is the subject, the predicate being “comes from saffron and 
honey.” But it is more probable that A. is here only adducing examples. In 
that case 7 pev is the subject, “the one odour,” and yAvxeia the predicate, ‘‘is 
sweet,” saffron and honey being adduced without any comparative oiov and 
without the article, so that oiov 4 [dd Tov] xpdxov cai p. would have been the 
fuller version. This is the way in which Argyropylus appears to have inter- 
preted the words: “alius enim est dulcis, ut croci mellisque, alius acer, ut 
thymi ac huiusmodi rerum.” Or we might say that ofca must be understood 
with the words in apposition, xpdxov xai pédttos. But why, we ask, dé rod 
Kpoxov parallel to the simple genitive 6vnouv? Such deliberate variation is more 
in the manner of Tacitus than of A., and accordingly I follow Torstrik in 
bracketing dé rod. Torstrik’s note is as follows: Legebatur 7 pev yap yAukceta 
amo Tov KpOKou xat rov pédsros, intell. efAnde rd Svova. Sed verum non est 
odorem dulcem a croco esse appellatum: nam dulcem dicimus, non croceum 
odorem. Qui dz6é rot addidit, debebat certe eadem addere ante Aupov, b 2: id 
quod in iis libris factum videmus e quibus Basileensis et Aldina derivatae sunt 
editiones. Verba quae huic interpolationi ansam dederunt, leguntur b I xaé’ 
époTnTa Tav mpayudrey, quae mpdypara bonus vir putavit esse réyv Kpdxoy et rd 
pért et tov Gipov. Imo quas res A. dicit esse similes, sunt 7 607 7 yAvKeta et 
6 xupods 6 yAuxus, item 7 dop7 7 Spypeta et 6 xupds 6 Spipts. Inter haec sapores 
praediti sunt nominibus, odores per se carent: sed quum odor quisque saporis 
cuiusque similis sit, etiam nomen traxit ab eo. Cf. De Sensi ef Sens. 4, 440b 30 


(p- 157). 
b 3. ov abrov 8 rporroyv, int. exee. 
b5. 7 88, 1.e. dyes. Kal 7 dodpyots, “so smell,” rod dogartov xai avoadpdv- 


Tov, int.gore. Here xai, “so,” answers to éomep 421b 4. See 417b 18, node. 

b6. dvécdpavroy 8, int. dori: cf. 418 b 28 Gypouy & éort ro duadhaves Kai rd 
ddparov h rd pddus dpopevor, otov Soxei TO oKorevoyv. 

b 7. apd, “on account of,” Dropter; cf. 421 a 23. 

b8 Kal rd havrAny, int. gyov. Cf. 421a 10 havros Goparat, 422 a 28 av py 
€yn-, paddies, which point to the meaning “ defective,” “inadequate,” both here 
of feeble scent and 422 a 30 of insipid flavour, and therefore almost certainly 
also 422 a 32 yetous...cavrAn xai POaprixy ris yevoews. If so, there can be little 
difference here between pixpdv and davaAnv. 

b9. 81d rod peragi, otow dépos. Cf. 419 a 25—b 3, especially the words (a 32) 
Kowvdyv yap 8n te wdOos én’ dépos Kat Bdards éorw. In the case of smell this 
medium is termed Siocpoyv ; see mote on 419a 32. otov here means “namely,” 
or “that is,” as in 415 a 22 (see zoze). A good instance of this meaning is 
De Sensu 5, 445a 7,8: cf. Ath. Nic. l102a 27, 11444 19, 11544 9. 

bio. kal yap ra tyv8pa. The mention of water as the medium leads up 
to the enquiry: how can aquatic and bloodless animals smell, if they do not 
breathe the air? ta tvyvdpa...xal vata Kal dvawa. Exactly parallel to 
421 b 22 rod édadpavrov Kai dvaddous Kai evddous and 426b 2 9 ioxyupda copy Kat 
yAvKeia kat aixpd, which Torstrik cites. The superiority of cod. E here is 
evident. In the absence of punctuation a pause after aic@aveoGa: would be 
likely to introduce 8é after dpuoiws, and this had been done by the time of 
Philop., who comments quite in the style of a modern editor: “dpotws de...dvaimma 
is parenthetical; if dé be omitted the syntax becomes clear”: (392, 35) tovra 
peragvdoyia éoriv. fore dé rd axddovbor THs ouvrdews Tov pyTod ovT@s. Kal yap 
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ra evvdpa Soxotow dopis aicGdverOar, Somep cai ra ev Te dépu. eira rd é&fs 
KaragKevacTiKoy Tov do@paiverOae ta évvdpa, <Kal> ydp totrwy tyia aéppobev 
dravTg mpds rv tpodyv- tovrav Snover. rév éevvdpav. 76 dé spolws 8 Kal ra 
évaipa Kal td Gvatpa éwi re Tay évidpwr Kai rav ev T@ dépi- é€v auchorépos yap eorw 
airy 4 Stahopd: dadpaivovrar: Sé Kal Ta Gvatpa, oiov Ta Evropa. éay Sé wepurredy 6 BE 
Tov Spolws 8¢, caGapa yivera 7 ovvraéis. On the sense of smell in non-breathing 
animals, cf. De Sensi 5, 443a2 sqq., 444 b 7 sqq. Indeed, the sequence of 
topics in the latter passage as far as 445 a1 very closely resembles that in the 
present chapter 421 b 9—422a 3. See moze on 421 b 13 infra. 

bI2. tovrev. Doubtless water-animals, as understood by Philop. (see last 
note) and Simpl. 154, 9 mpds ro déAcap orevdovres. There is no point in saying 
here that animals which live in the air follow their prey by scent: the new idea 
is that this is done by aquatic, i.e. non-breathing animals. Cf. De Sensu 5, 
444.b 8 Kxat yap ixydtes cal TO Tv evTdpwv yévos mav axpiBds kai wdppwobev 
aicOavera, Sic 76 Operrtixdy eiSos ras 6opns, adwréxovta woXrd rns oixeias Tpodyes... 


(b 13) Kai rév Oadarriwv ai ropdipa. amravTg mods. Cf. Pol. 1258 a 13 wpos 
70 TéXos Erravra Séov aravrar. vroopa. This word, used here only, is framed 


on the analogy of tanxKoos (cf. also dmaiOpus, varonBpos, tbardaoxtos) and means 
“suided by scent,” “odori quasi obnoxia,” as Trendelenburg has it. 

b13. dropov batverar, eb. The ei clause is used as after Gavyaordy: and the 
dore clause (b 19 sqq.) gives the inference suggested as following from the 
discrepancy, xal 7d pév...metpapyévors (b I17—19) being a parenthesis. “It is felt 
as inexplicable (or ‘ puzzling’) that while all animals alike have perception by 
smell, man perceives smell (only) when inhaling breath, and when not inhaling 
but breathing out or holding the breath has no perception of a smell either 
far or near, not even if the thing with odour is placed at the nostril or within 
it,...so that bloodless animals, since they do not inhale breath, would seem to 
have some different sense not included in the regular list of five.” We shall 
be driven to assume that they have a sixth sense. 

If this is right, the force of épolfws may be no stronger than in b Io, 
emphasising rather the fact that all have smell, than that all smell in the 
same manner. The true solution, according to A., is that, though all alike 
smell, all do not smell in the same way (b 25 sqq.), but the possibility of 
different processes is here for the moment ignored, the inference being sug- 
gested (in order to be rejected) that the ayaa do not smell at all. 

The same point is raised in De Sensuz 5, 444b 15 6r@ 8€ aioOdvera (int. ra pr 
avarveovra tav Cewrv) ovx Gpolws phavepsv...445a 4. This passage 1s almost a 
duplicate of 421 b 13—422a 3 of this chapter and forms such an excellent com- 
mentary that I append a translation of part of it. It will be noticed that, as to 
the precise process by which non-breathing animals smell, A. is not more 
explicit in the one passage than in the other. “By what means they thus 
perceive is not so clear. The point therefore might here be raised, with what 
organ they perceive odour, if we assume that smelling takes place in the act of 
inhaling breath, and in this way only (povayas); for it is a fact that all breathing 
animals do thus smell, whereas no one of the animals we are now considering 
breathes, and nevertheless they perceive odours. With what organ, then, can 
they perceive, if there is not some other sixth sense? But this is impossible, for 
smell is the sense for odours, and these they perceive, but not perhaps in the 
same way as breathing animals. The explanation is rather this, that in 
breathing animals the breath lifts up what covers over the sense-organ, as a 
sort of lid (and hence if they do not breathe, they do not smell), whereas in 
non-breathing animals there is no such lid to be lifted. It is the same here as 
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with the eyes; some animals have lids which they must open in order to see, 
while hard-eyed creatures have none, and so have no need to open them, but 
see, with what ability they have of seeing, directly. Likewise also none of the 
other animals is in the least disturbed by the smell of things essentially bad- 
smelling unless it happens to be something noxious. But they are killed by the 
odours which are noxious, just as men are stupefied and often killed by the 
fumes of charcoal,” 

b 14. 68 Gv8pwrros dvarvéwv, int. doparat. 

bI6. ov5’ Gv...reO9, int. ro dodpavrévy. The parallel experiment establishing 
the existence of a medium for sight is mentioned 419 a 12: cf. for hearing and 
smell 419 a 28 sq. and for the contrast presented by touch and taste 423 b 17—26. 

b 18. Kowwov mdayrav. Whether we understand by rdvreyv all animals or all 
sensible objects depends upon whether we adhere to eri réyv dvOparev in a 19 
or change to émri rév écogdpavréyv. I think the alteration, though plausible, 
unnecessary and am content to understand here xowdv mdvreav rav (dev. 
ad\Aa 7d Gvev rod dvamvety. On this question, in what sense animals can be 
understood to smell without inhaling, we have, as mentioned above, a parallel 
and fuller disquisition in De Sezsz 5, 444b 15 sqq. 

big. tov ért réy dvOpérev. Taken literally, this is not true. Other air- 
breathing animals also smell while inhaling breath. To meet this difficulty 
Hayduck proposes to substitute éi réyv éogpavréy for eri trav av@parav. The 
meaning would then be: “It is indeed universally true of all objects of sense 
that the object is not perceived when it is put directly on the organ, but the fact 
that we do not perceive without inhaling breath is a peculiarity of objects of 
smell.” Another way is to water té:ov down to ptAtora idwov. Philop. (393, 9), 
always honest, says ““man is adduced as a specimen of air-breathing animals,’ 
oiov avOpwros Kal wdayvta Ta €xovTa wvevpova (Tov yap 4vOpwroyv édaBe mapaderypa 
avril wdavrav Trav avarvedvrev). If this were the only place in the chapter where 
A., meaning “animals which breathe the air,” says “men,” it would be worth 
while to emend. But we have already had such a case, b 14, and we have only 
to read as far as b 24 td’ dSyrep AvOpamos and b 26 éarxe O€ trois avOpwrots Kré. 
to find man again adduced as a type: although in 422 a1 sq. by mentioning 
respiration of “animals which receive the air” A. certainly corrects the 
impression which b 26 rois adv@pa@os suggests, if literally interpreted, viz. that 
the olfactory organ in man is different from that of all other animals. Alex. 
Aphr. in his commentary on De Sensu (99, 16 sqq. W) supposed that in 
5, 444a 3, 8 A. had shown a similar carelessness because, while there de- 
scribing the aesthetic sensation of fragrance as peculiar to man, he goes on 
to speak, a 19—21, of some sense of smell conditioned by respiration as being 
shared by man with other sanguineous air-breathing animals. It is possible 
to interpret 444a 19-21 as applying to the sensation of odour in general and 
not of the aesthetic fragrance last mentioned. (See Mr G. R. T. Ross ad Zac.) 
But the context favours Alexander’s interpretation, and in any case A. cannot 
be acquitted of negligence in not indicating the transition to odour in general. 

big. gore ta Gvawa. Bloodless animals do not inhale breath. If, there- 
fore, such inhalation is necessary to smelling (as it certainly is in the case of 
man and air-breathing animals generally), bloodless animals cannot smell. But 
such a sweeping conclusion is contrary to the facts, as above stated (b 10 sqq.). 
What alternatives are possible? We may say they perceive odour, not by the 
sense of smell, but by a sixth sense. This hypothesis, introduced by dare, 
proves to be untenable. To perceive odour zs to smell: cf. 424b 5 sq. If this 
way of escape be cut off, the only explanation consonant with the facts is that 
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given b 25 sq. zzfra (cf. De Sensu 5, 444 b 20 sq.): bloodless animals smell, but 
without inhaling breath. 

b 20 av...2t #yo.. The potential optative states the inference: ‘would 
have”=“must have on that supposition.” Cf. 412a 17, 424a 26 and moze on 
403a9. The implied condition is best seen from Plato AZol. 28 B, C Patra yap 
av te ye o@ Adyw ever. 

b2r. GArN ddivarov. More clearly in 424b 5 referred to above: e7? 8é rd 
Gogpayvrov dopy, ef Te mrolel, THY Boppnow Hf Gopy moet: Bare Trev advvdtrwv 
6odpavOnvar ovGev oicv re waocyev br dduns, and 424b 16. Cf. also 425 b 17 ei 
yap Té TH Ore aicbavecOai Ear épav. 

b 23. dru S& wal POapdpeva catverar, int. rad Gvaya. A second argument to 
prove that bloodless animals do smell without inhaling breath. A. seems to 
have hesitated as to whether it is the smell that destroys in such cases. The 
argument here implies that it is; in 435 b 9 sqq. it is the organ of smell, and 
not the animal itself that is destroyed. Cf. 424 a 29, b Io 5q., where see zzo/Zes, 
and De Sensu 5, 444 b 28 sqq. (see zofe on 421b 13) Spoiws dé cai ray Ad.ov 
dav érioty ovdev Svaxepaive: Trav xa’ avra Svoadadv rv dopny, dv py te TUyN 
POaprixcdy dv. td trovrav 8 éuoiwas POeipera Kabdrep Kat of évOpamo bad THs rev 
avOpdxwy atpidos cxapnBapovor Kai dbeipovrar mwoAddkis: ovTws Urb THs Tod Belov 
Suvdpews cal rav adodartobdv PUecipera: rdddka C@a, Kal hevyer Sid 7d wdGos. 

b 25. décdpatvecObar piv obv, int. ra dvaipa. 

b 27. +b aicOnriptov rotro, “the olfactory organ.” A. goes on to show that 
the part played by the nostril is analogous to that of the eyelid. Hard-eyed 
animals are destitute of eyelids and perceive, however imperfectly, without the 
previous action of removing an obstruction, ev@éws épa (421 b 31). Similarly 
the animals with which man is contrasted have no nostril to dilate and do not 
inhale air in order to smell. Trav tAXov fdov. This is not true of all other 
animals. Them. (69, 29 H., 127, 23 Sp.) vaguely gives ra @vropa (insecta), for 
“the other animals” as opposed to ra @vaa, sanguineous animals: éorcey otv 
Tois évaipors Stadépey 76 alcOnrnpioyv rovro Tév évrduwyv. Thus it seems that he 
found it necessary to render more precise the antithesis between “man” and 
“the other animals,” which I prefer to treat as one more instance of A.’s 
carelessness in matters of detail. Philop., when he comes to explain 421 b 26, 
Opposes 7a avazvéovra to ra pr avamvéovra (395, 8, I0). 

b 28. td pv ydp, int. dupara trav avOpmmrev. With the neuter article ra it 
would be equally easy to understand ray (@ev, the group of animals, including 
man, which is contrasted with ra oxAnpé@OaApa. But, on the whole, the former 
view seems the more natural, and, if this is chosen, no change of gender is 
involved in xiwroas or dvaomdoas, but only the quite usual change of number. 

b29. opdypa, “a fence or protection.” In De Part. An. Il. 13, 657 a 25 it 
is called duAaky: Kal of pév AvOpwmoi xai of Bpvides Kal Ta CwordKa Kal ra GordKa 
TeV rerparddwv gdvdakyy Exovor ris dWeos. Ziurpov. The phrase in the 
De Sensu 5, 444b 22 is dowep w&pa tt, “lid” or “cover.” a. The relative 
is the object of the two participles kevjoas and évacmdeoas, the verb 6pa being 
used absolutely. 

b 30. dvaomdacas otx Spd, int. 6 dv@pwmos or 6 épay or simply ris. See nore 
on 403 a 22. 

b3I. GAN evOéas dpG ra ywwdpeva, see without any such delay: they have not 
to wait to lift the eyelid before seeing. Cf. De Sensu 5, 444b 27 dvd’ dpa ex rou 
Svvarod Svros atrov [leg. abrois] evOus. éy +@ Stadavet, in air or water, animals 
being supposed to live in the one element or in the other: cf. 435 b 21 eel é& 
dépt xai UdaTt, Gras dpa, dros & eel év Stagavei, 423 a 29—b I, 4224 II. 
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422 a I axddudes elvar...2 Exe éruxcaduppo. These infinitives depend on Zo:xe 
continued or understood from above (b 26). 

a2. 8 avarvedvrov amroxadimresOar. The same uncertainty arises in regard 
to rots pev...rois d€ here as was noticed above in zofe on 421b 28. Them. 
completes rois pev évrdpuous...rois Sé€ a@varvéovew. Philop. understands as ré py 
dvamrvéovra (@a opposed to 74 avarvéovra, which, as before, he supposes man to 
represent: (395, 8) ovrw kai dri ras dogpyoews Ta perv dvanvéovra tov (dav 
éoikace wpoxdAvppa tt kal EAutpov Tov 6odpavticow popiov eye acGeveotépov xara 
TO eixos TUYXavOYTOS, Tois Sé pH avamvéovol axddudés re eivas TO aigOnrnptov Touro. 

a4. év to typo. Here and in the next line these words must mean “in the 
water,” zot “in what is liquid” in general, which would include air. Man and 
air-breathing animals can smell in the air, but not in the water. 

a6. ort 8’...ro¥ typov. The partitive genitives pot and typov are used 
predicatively. See mo¢feon 402a 1. Odour ranks with, belongs to, or consists 
of the solid and dry, flavour of the liquid and moist. The quality denoted 
by énpéy requires some limitation: elsewhere it is called specifically ré éyyupov 
Enpov. Simpl. (154, 30) év yap Te Sidope evaromAvydpevoy 16 eyyupov Enpov rd 
dogpavrov épydterat, as év T@ Iepi aicéncews nal aic@nrayv épei- rd Se yevordy 
kav Enpdv fF, od yivera aicOnroy TH yevoes Kara Tov yupov py vypavOév. Cf 
Soph. 93, 11—3I, who remarks that ré &)pdv is not to be understood as wholly 
destitute of moisture nor 7d typdv as wholly destitute of dryness: odour is 
preponderantly solid and dry, flavour preponderantly the reverse. It must be 
remembered that air as well as water is dypév. The summary statement in the 
text receives much-needed elucidation from the explanation afforded by De 
Sensu, c.5. A. there says that odours correspond to flavours and their operation 
on sense must be similarly explained: (442 b 27) roy atréy 8€ tpdmov Set vonoat 
kal mepl ras Gopds-> dmep yap Totet ev TS vypa 7d Enpdy, rodTo woret ev DdAw yéver 
Td éyyupov bypov, év dépt cat Vdure duoiws, (443.4 6) ef odv tus Gein Kal rov dépa kat 
7d vowp aude typa, ein dv 7 dv byps Tod éyxtipou Enpod gues dopy, Kat doppavrov 
rd rotovrov, (443 b 3) Gre pev ovv eévdéyerat dmodavew TO bypdv Kai To ev TE 
wvevpatt Kal TO év TO Udate Kat wdoxetv Ti brd ris éyxvpou Enpdryros, odx Hydov- 
kai yap 6 dnp typov thy pio doriv. ert 8 elrep dpoiws ev rois Vypois motel Kal év 
T@ Gépt olov dorAvydpuevoy Td Enpdv, havepoy Sri dei dvaddoyor eivar Tas Gopds trois 
xupois. GAAd phy ToiTé ye er’ evioy coupBéBnKkev’ Kai yap Opipeiae Kat yAvKeiat 
claw 6opai Kat avornpat Kal orpvdval xal Aurapat, Kal Tois mexpois Tas carpas dy 
ris avdNoyov elo. Od dorep ekeiva Svoxatdrora, Ta carpa Ouvcavarvevord eoti. 
Sprov apa ori rep ev rH Vdare 5 yupds, ToiT’ év TG aépe cat Udart y 6opy. The 
medium or vehicle, whether air or water, is typdr, liquid, not solid. Flavour, or 
the dry substance possessing flavour, rd @yyuyov énpdv, when further subjected 
to the influence of moisture in air or water by the process of dmdmdvots, yields 
odour. For it is clear, says A., that air and water can derive something from, 
and be affected by, the dry substance possessed of flavour, which has been 
washed and, as it were, dissolved in them. Odour is perceived when the dry 
thing possessed of flavour affects the animal by the medium of air or water 
(both conceived as “moist or liquid”) without itself being moist. Flavour is 
perceived when the thing possessed of flavour, being itself moist or moistened, 
is touched by the tongue. 

a7. Svyvdpe. rootrov, i.e. Enpdv, in accordance with the principle that the 
sense is potentially what the sensible object is actually: cf. 418 a 3 sqq. 
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CHAPTER X. 


422.a 8—S33. The object of taste is a species of tangible, taste being 
a variety of touch. Hence the object of taste, as of touch, is not perceived 
through any foreign medium. Flavour, the object of taste, is conveyed in the 
liquid as its vehicle, and liquid is something tangible [§ 1]. If we lived in 
water, the water which is the vehicle of flavour would still not be a medium to 
tell us of sweetness in it: herein lies a marked contrast to our perception of 
colour. In taste there is nothing corresponding to the medium of sight. But 
the substance in which it resides must be dissolved before flavour can act upon 
the sense [§ 2]. On the analogy of the other senses, objects of taste must be 
understood to include that which can hardly be tasted at all and that which has 
a bad, i-e. pernicious or destructive flavour [§ 3]. 

422a 9. 81a rod peraftl dAXorplou Svros céparos, that is, a medium consisting 
of a body foreign to the percipient. The common characteristic of touch and 
taste is that they have no extrinsic medium. But from c. 11 we learn that 
“flesh” is the medium, though not an external medium, of touch and taste. 
For the relation of taste to touch and of flavour to tangible cf. 421 a 18 sq., 
414 b II. 

alo. ov8t yap dor, int. dua rod petafd dddorpiov dvros chpards dorw or 
yiverat. 

a Io. Kol To cdpa St & & 6 xupds, TO yevordév, ev bypd ds tAyn. A. here 
enunciates his own view of rd yevordy (somewhat inaccurately, as we shall 
presently see). From De Sensu, c. 4 we learn that this is one of three alterna- 
tive views there under examination. The other two are (1) that of Empedocles 
that water contains in itself the various flavours, imperceptible by reason of 
their minuteness, and (2) that there is in water a matter which is a sort of 
universal reservoir of flavour germs. These two theories, there refuted (441 a 3— 
a 20), are here left unnoticed. 

The inaccuracy above mentioned lies in é& typ ds dAyq. It is quite clear 
both from the rest of this chapter and from the parallel discussion in De 
Sensz, c. 4 that it is flavour, the proper object of taste, which is z7 liquid, as 
matter, i.e. which has liquid for its matter. In the De Senmsu 441b 19 flavour 
(yupds) is defined as 7 ysyvdpevov td rov eipnuévov Enpov mrafos év To vyp@ Tis 
yevoews THs Kard Sivayiv dd\XowTiKdy eis évépyecav, “the quality arising in that 
which is moist through the action of the aforesaid dry, such quality having the 
capacity of converting potential taste into actual.” Flavour is thus clearly a 
quality or property in the liquid (ev r@® wtyp@), constituting it “of a certain 
quality” (srodv ri), namely “flavoured.” So Them. says mowrns yap typov 6 
xupos (70, 33 H., 129, 21 Sp.) and Alex. Aphr. De An. 54, 5 vypov dé 6 xupds, Gre 
DAN Ty wowdTyTL TavTy TO Wypoyv Dap yiverat. ovdSév yap yevotdv dvev typdrynros. 7d 
yap Udep dyvupoy bv xa@ aird xré. In the text of our present passage, however, 
it is not as it should be, the flavour, but the body possessing the flavour which 
is Said to be “in liquid” as its matter (i.e. to have liquid for its matter). This is 
an inaccuracy of phrase. Philop. in his interpretation has given what A. ought 
to have said and probably meant to say: (398, 33) To yap c@pa ev & as év VA 7d 
etvat exer 6 Xumds, Gomep eori yevordyv, bypdv eatw: “for the body in which, as in 
its matter, favour, which is the proper object of taste, has its being, is moist.” 
No doubt solid bodies have flavour, but they are not gustable without a liquid 
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vehicle, in the last resort, the saliva. If the gustable is a liquid, then its 
particles mix with and flavour water, which, in itself, is flavourless. Flavoured 
bodies, if solid, are dissolved in, if liquid, are mixed in, the flavourless liquid, 
water. Sometimes colour, sound etc. are said to be aig@nrd, sometimes the 
bodies possessing these qualities. Our text presents the case for taste in 
analogy with the latter mode of statement. Cf. 424a 22 7 atc @nows éxdorou td 
rov éyovros xpapa 7 xupov 7} Wédov mdcyer: cf. zofe on 419b6. This would 
suggest that with the words 76 c@pa ro yevordy in our present text should be 
understood the qualification 7 yevordv. In Metaph. 1016 a 22 after of yupoi 
mdvres héyovra. év, A. proceeds otov ¢\aov oivos cai ra ryxrd, thus giving the 
bodies as instances of the flavours. This is a complete departure from the 
position taken up in II. c. 6. 

arzo. xat...88=“and again.” The medium through which our perception 
takes place is a part of our body: and again, the moisture, which is the vehicle 
and, in a sense, the medium of flavour, is not such in the sense in which water 
or air is the medium of odour. The difference is plain if we imagine how 
things would be were water the element in which we lived. Then we should 
perceive both odour and flavour by means of water, but not in the same way: 
the latter would be perceived by the mixing of the body which has flavour with 
the water. Water would then be a true medium for odour, but only a vehicle 
for flavour. Cf. De Sensu 6, 447 a6 tv & av ai 76 yeterOa Sorep 7 dopn, ei év 
jyp@ Fyev cai woppwrépw mpiv Oyeiv airod yobavepeba. ew @...11 ty typo. The 
preposition is differently used in these two cases. Flavour is an attribute of the 
thing tasted and, as such, resides in, or is predicable of, its subject. This might 
have been expressed thus: xara Tov yevorot omparos 6 xupos Katrnyopetra. But 
(according to A.) what is tasted is always something liquid or liquefied. Thus 
flavour is the form, liquid the matter, the two being inseparably united. Cf. 
414 a 25—27. 

all. os vAy. Before a word in apposition and governed by a preposition 
Greek writers usually omit both the preposition (as here) and the article where 
there is one. Cf. PRys. IV. 12, 221a 17 ra O€ mrpaypara as ev aplOue reo xpdv@ 
éoriv, 1.e. €v TO xXpdv@ os év apiOu@, Metaph. 986 b 15 yevrvaouy as &€€ vAns Tov évds, 
1037 b 3 r@ GAXo ev GAA@ eivat Kal broxemsév@ os DAp. A. does not invariably 
observe the rule. See Metaph. 1035 b 21 Stapetra: eis ratvra ws eis vAnY, Com- 
pared with 1035 b 12 eis & Starpeirar ds vAny: also Mefaph. 1073 a 19 Sq. wepi Trav 
ap.Opev...as wept dweipwv. Somewhat similar is the suppression of os before 
rérrapow in Metaph. 985 a 33 od pay xpyrai ye rérrapow, GAN as dvalv ovat 
pdvats. rovro 8’, int. rd typdv. It is true that rd cdpa ev @ 6 xupés is also 
dardév, but it may be dissolved in the liquid. Cf. 423a 24 ro S typdy otK« eorw 
avev oaparos. 

a Il &0 wav e...I2 tov yAuvxéos. The original reading of E is open to some 
doubt. It now presents eipev...aic@avoiped’, but ewer 1s over an erasure, so that 
probably jpev was first written. Of the combination, an unreal condition in 
the indicative (e?...4uev) followed by a potential optative (aic@avoiped’), Goodwin 
(4. and T., p. 190, § 504) says that it seldom occurs and is not a strictly 
logical combination: cf. Dem. De Cor. XVII. § 206 ef rotr’ émreyeipouv Aéyew, odK 
éo0’ Sovris ovx dy eixdras émitysnoesé pou. The dy contained in «d&y anticipates 
the dv of the apodosis, but «ay ei often go together in A. (possibly to avoid 
hiatus) when no apodosis follows with which dy can be construed, €.g. 4324 21: 
see Eucken, De Particularum usu, p. 61. 

al3Z. tO payOrva. Cf. De Sensu 4, 441a35qq. Water in itself is flavour- 
less (7 rod Udaros iors BovAeras axupos elvat), What flavours it acquires are 
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therefore due to admixture with it of flavoured particles and the influence 
of heat. 

alg. «a@dzep él rod morov, “as in the case of what we drink,” without the 
aid of an external medium. We have direct and immediate perception of the 
flavour of a beverage. 

al4. rd 8 xpopa. A note is here added to contrast with this direct 
perception of flavour the case of sight, where the object, colour, is farthest 
removed from the percipient and the necessity of a medium is most undeniable. 
Cf. 418 b 15, where it is denied that light is an emanation, dwoppon. Them., in 
his paraphrase, remarks that, though we taste the beverages in a liquid vehicle, 
the liquid is not the medium, and though it has received the flavour of the 
beverage, it has not received it in the same way as the transparent medium 
receives colours: (70, 29 H., 129, 15 Sp.) avrov (int. rod tbypovd) Sefapévou tov 
xupov, SeEapévov bé ody ws Td dtahaves ra xpopara. He then proceeds: the 
colours are not seen because they are mixed with the air or because there is any 
emanation from them which is mingled with the transparent medium (70, 30 H., 
129, 17 Sp.) ov yap otrws d6para: Ta Xp@patra TO avapiyvyaba. mpds Tov dépa 7 
Groppeiv tt avrav Kal dvaxipvacba mpdos rd Siadavés, flavour being in fact a 
determining quality of liquid, zro:drns ydp vypod 6 xupds, ddd’ odx F typdv. To 
the same effect Philop. 400, 12 ovy otras Sé ra ypapmara épGpev Sv aépos 7 Ov 
vdaros* ov yap éupiyvuvra Ta xp@para To Siahavel. ovdé yap VAn avrd&v yivera To 
Siadavés, as THY yupaey 7d typdv, odd€ Kexpwopévoy rd Siadhaves TH Ores trominret, 
GAXG & avrot ra ypopara éparar. 

als. ro pelyvuoba. That is to say by being mixed with the air (Them.). 
ds piv ovy, i.e. @s Td pera&d emi ris Yrews, ovbéy eoti éri THs yetoews. The 
parallel with sight (says A.) must be left incomplete: in the case of taste 
there is no medium, i.e. no external medium, as there was in the case of 
sight. 

a7. ovdtv...dvev typétyros. No gustable object produces an actual sensa- 
tion without moisture. As to mou aio@now see wore on 419 a 26. It is in 
virtue of moisture, vyporns, that A. can say Metaph. 1016a 22 of yupol awadvres 
héyovras &, olov Edatoy oivos Kal Ta THKTd, Ore WdvTwV Td ~xxYaTov YroKeimevoyv TO 
auto: vdop yap 7} ajp wavraraur é€otiv. 

alg. cUrynKTov te yap...yAérrys. Cf. Them. 70, 37 H., 129, 27, Sp. of yap 
Gres Suvdpet vypoi- dua yap ta meddoa TH yA@rry ouvTnKovTa Kat éEvypaivovct 
Tv yA@trav. See nole on 4224 6. 

a20. Tov Te 6patov kal rod dopdrov. Cf. 418b 28 sqq., 421b 3 sqq. The 
treatment of this topic here is much fuller than elsewhere. 

a 22. dtav Aaprpod. This recalls Milton’s phrases “dark with excessive 
bright” and “brightness had made invisible” and Gray’s imitation “blasted 
with excess of light.” It is anticipated by Plato, Red. 516 4, where those who 
have escaped from the cave are dazzled by too much light as well as blinded by 
the darkness of the cave when they return to it. Tov oKkérous, genitive of 
comparison =7 1rd oxéros [ddpardy éorw]. Cf. Lh. Nic. 1131 b 27. 

a25. dowep yap. Either there is too little which is characteristic of the 
object, or too much. If there is too much, the organ is incapable of acting ; 
see 424 a 29 ai UrepBodat bcipover ra aicOnrjpia: excellens sensibile corrumpit 
sensum. Both the defect and the excess in the object produce insensibility in 
the sense. 

a 26 déparov...28 éxy. Here Aéyera: seems misplaced. The more natural 
order, to judge from the many parallels in Metaph. A, is déparov déyerat 7d perv 
ddas,...7d D dav xré. See last zoze on 4l12a 8. 
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a27. 1d adivarov. If to any verbal in -ros the negative a- be prefixed the 
result will be an adjective implying impossibility. Here ré d8dvarov is a general 
term for ddparoy, advyxovorov, Gyevotov, dwpaxtov xré., what cannot be seen, 
heard, tasted, done etc., as the case may be: in short, with reference to sensibles, 
aStvvaroy socety aic@noev. 

a 28. édv aeduxos py ey, Le. €av meguxds eyew (déridnwore olov mddas # 
wupiva...) py €xy. The subject is quite general and therefore the participle is 
neuter singular. Thus 16 drovy=rotro 6 wddas txyev meduxos pH éxn médas, and 
TO TUpAdy =Tovro 6 épav medukds dev wy fxn. Compare the account of arépnats 
in Metaph. 1022 b 22 orépynois A€yetar Eva prev tpdroy dav py eyn Te THY mweduKcdrov 
éxecOar, nav wy avro Fo weuxos Exe, olov urdv éuydroy eorepyoba Aéyerat (one 
meaning of orépyocs is when a thing is without something naturally possessed, 
though it is not its own nature to possess it; e.g. a plant is said to be without 
eyes). €va & éav medhuxds exe, 7 atta }} rd yévos, wy Exn, otov GAdws dvOpwros 6 
Truprds beas corépyra: xai domwddaf&. Thus in the present case sound and smell 
are dépara. But we are concerned with such objects as might be the objects 
of sense and are not, owing either to excess or defect. Cf. Simpl. 156, 
13 —24. 

a 30. rovro 8, int. r6 dyevoror. 

a3lI. dbaprixdy tis yeboews, as we should say, “injurious to the palate.” 
The organ may not be actually destroyed, but, gv@ organ of taste, it is crippled 
and rendered useless. When it can no longer subserve its function, it is no 
longer a sense-organ (except equivocally: a tongue which cannot taste, an eye 
which cannot see, a withered hand). Cf. 416a 5, 412 b 20 sq. apx7, int. 
Trav xupav Or tov yevrrév. In enumerating flavours or gustables we begin 
with the pair “drinkable and undrinkable.” With this primary sense of dpy7, 
starting-point, beginning, cf. e.g. 403 b 24, 413 a 20 and the use of mparos 
Metaph. 1046a 10 mpés rperny piay [int. dvvapww] A€éyovras [int. duvdpeis]. 

a 32. yetous ydp ris duddrepa, “for both are a sort of taste.” This must mean 
flavour, xupds, rather than rd fyov xupdv. A. uses the abstract term (in the 
singular) for the concrete plural yevora, as éyus for spectacle, thing seen: so 
also doy for its object, tangible De Sexsu 3, 439 a 8, 11 (see Alex. Aphr. ad loc. 
41,21 W). Compare our own double use of the words taste and smell. TS 
pev, Int. Td Asrorov. 

a 33. Bapri) ris yeboews. Considering that the feminine adjective forcibly 
suggests yevous, it is strange to find r7s yevcews as a genitive dependent on it. 
The yetous which is @avAy is the object of taste, in other words, yupds, while 
Tis yevoewms which is governed by Péaprixy is the organ of taste as such, in 
other words, the tongue. Injury to the organ implies -that the faculty is 
impaired, so that it makes very little difference whether yetous here be rendered 
“tongue” or “faculty of tasting,” and the same uncertainty attaches to yetous, 
avis, dodpyots in 426b I sq. +o 8%, int. rd wordr. Kara dict, int. doripv, 
“is natural.” kowvov ays Kal yeboens. Oud typov, it is tangible, an object 
of touch; gud éyyupoyv, it is gustable, an object of taste. 

422 a 33—b 16. The organ of taste needs to be, not actually liquid, 
for that is what its object is, but capable of liquefaction. Thus the tongue, if 
too moist or too dry, cannot taste [§ 4]. The species of flavour are various, 
like those of colour. The primary contrast is between sweet and _ bitter, 
answering to white and black in colour. Next come unctuous (succulent) 
and brackish. Intermediate (between the last pair) come the pungent, the 
harsh, the astringent and the acid. Potentially the faculty of taste is each 
of these in turn: it is the object of taste which makes them so actually [§ 5]. 
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422b1r. dvayxn. On the principle that the sense-organ must be duvdyes 
what the sense-object is évepyeia. Cf. 418a 3 sq., 4224 7. 

b 4. 7d Svvdpevov piv typalverBar catdnevov, ph typov Sé, “that which is 
capable of becoming moist without losing its nature [i.e. its distinctive character 
as organ of taste], but is not really moist.” That the organ of sense must be 
moistened we have already heard. What is new is that it must be capable 
while moistened of retaining its own character. The article covers the whole 
group of words in the lemma. One might be tempted to suggest ri for rd, but 
the fact is that the article can be used in this odd fashion, which it is difficult to 
formulate precisely. The participle cwféuevov has the qualifying effect of an 
adverb with dypaiverOar. Miss Alford has favoured me with the following 
suggestion: “May this be a development from the use of the article with the 
future participle, e.g. in Plato, Red. 342 A det revds réxvns trys To Evxpqépov eis ravra 
oxevrouévns? Compare the change of tense, without obvious change of meaning, 
in Pol. 1272a41 wéppw y’ amoikotow év vnom Tév StaPGepovvr@y and 1308 a 24 sq. 
aotovra 8 ai rodereiat ob pdvov dia TO moppw civar Tov S:apGeiporvrav, GA’ éviore 
cal Oia To é-yyus.” 

b6. airy. This represents rodro attracted to the gender of the complement 
aégyn, and the “this” stands for the attempted contact of the unduly moist 
tongue with the object. 

b7. tod mpdrov typot, “the original moisture,” i.e. the tongue retains the 
taste of the first fluid with which it has come in contact, namely the saliva. 
The tongue in this case tastes its own moisture, and thus is prevented from 
tasting anything afterwards brought in contact with it. 

b9. tTovwtrys, int. wexpas. 

bix. dwtd. Ch De Sensu 4, 442a 12: “again, just as the colours result 
from the mixture of white and black, so the flavours result from the mixture 
of sweet and bitter. And these flavours depend on the quantitative relation 
between the components mixed.” 

biz. ov pév, int. rov yAuxéos. rod 8é, int. Tov mixpod. 

br3. perafi 8 rodrev. Evidently the four flavours next mentioned are 
meant to be intermediate between the single pair which may be designated 
either “unctious” and “saline,” or, if we like, “succulent” and “briny”: and 
these four are not arranged in pairs. 

bi4. oxedov, “approximately,” Latin /eve. Cf. 403 b 28 cyeddv Svo raira. 

bI5. wore rd yevorixdy xré. Cf. 418 a 3 Sq. 


CHAPTER XI. 


422 b 17—423 a 21. With regard to touch, two questions arise. 
(1) Is touch a single sense, or does it include several senses? In the latter 
case, the objects of touch will be various. (2) Is the sense-organ the flesh, or 
something internal? [§ 1]. A single sense, it might be thought, relates to a 
single pair of opposite qualities. Touch, however, relates to several such pairs, 
hot and cold, dry and moist, hard and soft, etc. Now it might be urged that 
this is also the case with other senses, e.g. with hearing, which distinguishes 
Joudness and timbre as well as pitch. This is true; but then the audible 
qualities have a common substratum, sound. What common substratum is 
there for tangible qualities? [§ 2]. Next, as regards the sense-organ, the fact 
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that the sensation occurs simultaneously with contact is not convincing evi- 
dence. For suppose the flesh encased in a thin membrane, objects of touch 
would be, as before, directly felt [§ 3]; still more if this membrane became a 
part of the body [in fact, its flesh]. Such a medium of touch may be compared 
to an envelope of air surrounding the body on all sides and enabling us to have 
direct perception of colours, sounds, and odours: whereby seeing, hearing and 
smelling would apparently be reduced to a single sense. An animate body 
could not be constructed merely of air or water: it needs earth as well, as it 
must be solid; and such a compound is just what flesh is. Hence the body 
must be a medium [and not an organ] of touch, a medium which is part of us, 
and which serves more than one sense [§ 4]: as is shown by the case of the 
tongue. For the tongue has touch as well as taste: now if the rest of our flesh 
had been able to taste as well as to touch, we should have thought that the two 
senses, taste and touch, were one and the same [§ 5]. 

422 b17. 6 aitrds Adyos, “the same account is to be given.” On coming to 
touch, the last of the five senses, Aristotle remarks that the relation between 
this sense and the sensible object is the same as in the case of the former four. 
In Professor Beare’s words (p. 189), “‘the sense of touching, like the other senses, 
is best explained if its object be first analysed and examined.” Cf. 415 a 16—22. 
Philop., however, has a different explanation, to the effect that the same account 
must be given of touch as of tangible objects, namely that if touch is a single 
sense, then there is only one sort of tangible, while if touch includes several 
senses, there will be several sorts of tangible (Philop. 422, 11—721). 

br7. el ydp 7 doy. Two questions are propounded. (1) Is touch a single 
sense or a coalition of separate senses? (2) Is flesh an organ or a medium 
through which an internal sense works? A. considers (1) as far as 422b 33 
gvéndov. Each sense appears to have a pair of contraries with which it deals. 
Touch, however, deals with a number of contraries. Yet closer examination 
shows that it is only a superficial view which makes each of the other senses 
concerned with a single pair of contraries. Still, A. notes that there is no 
single correlative object of touch corresponding to sound, which is correlative 
of hearing. Here the first question is allowed to drop. 

b 20. 10 Tov amriKov, “the organ of the faculty of touch.” There seems no 
ground for departing from this well-attested reading, although Bekker’s con- 
jecture ro rod dmtov darixdv has been followed by Trendelenburg, Torstrik and 
Wallace. 

b2I. kat éy rois GAAos td avdAoyoy. Cf. Hzs¢. An. Ill. 16, 519 b 26 caps de 
Kai Td TapatAynolayv txov THY htow r7 capKi &v Trois évaipos maocty €or. perafv rov 
Sépparos Kat rot éaTov cat Tév avddoyor Trois datos, De Part. An. I. 5, 645b 8 
Kai Tois pev aipa, Tots b€ To avdAdoyoy Thy atriv exov Sévapiv yvarep rols évaipos To 
aia. Cf. 4214817, 28. Dr Ogle, Parts of Animals (pp. 196, 203), takes red 
muscular tissue to be what A. understood by odp&. Flesh is discussed De Part. 
An. I1., c. 8, where it is described 653 b 21 as dpx7 xat c@pua cal’ atrd rdv (dav. 
After showing on teleological grounds the necessity for this b 22—30 he shows 
in detail b 30 sqq. from the facts of experience (xara riv aio Onoev) that all other 
parts of the structure of all animals are subservient to the protection or main- 
tenance of flesh or its analogue. 

b 22. To 8 awpdrov aicOyrijpiov, “the primary sense-organ,” that is as con- 
trasted with flesh, regarded on this hypothesis as a medium, although as part of 
the body it has apparently a superficial claim to be called a sense-organ. In 
the Jad. Ar. (653 b 25) Bonitz distinguishes this use of the word from the more 
common absolute use in which it is almest equivalent to xa’ abré (“ wrp@ros ubi 
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absolute usurpatur conferri potest cum notione et vario usu nominis apy7” 652 b 
35) and thus defines it: “‘ rp@rov relatum ad aliud id dicitur, quod alteri ita est 
proximum, ut nihil intercedat medium. potest haec relatio significari, mp@rov 
wpos TO KabdXdov, mpos TO kaQ éxagrov Anal. Post. 11. 18, 99b 9, plerumque non 
significatur sed ex contextu sententiarum intellegitur.” According to Bonitz, when 
A. calls the internal organ of touch “ primary” he means that it is in direct and 
immediate communication with the tangible object, in spite of the interposition 
of flesh. The phrase or an equivalent recurs 423b 30 sq., 424a 24, 425 b 19, 
and the internal organ is called Zryarov 426b 16. 

b 23. évréds. The position of the sense-organs is discussed De Part. An. 
II. 10, their position in man more particularly 656a 13—657a11. The following 
are the most important positive statements: 656a 27 dru pév odv apyn Trdv 
aic@nceay dorw 6 wept THY Kapdiay Témos, Sidpiotat mpdrepov Ev Trois Tepi aio-~ 
Oncews: cat Sedri ai pev Svo havepds nprnpéva: mpds thy Kxapdiav eiciv, Fre Trav 
drrayv cat} ray xupey, b 24 THv 8 aicOnow dé ris xapdias [int. éyet Ta Zyovra 
rov éyxédadav |, b 34 émt pev oty rs dpis...ovK« eort rd mpGrov aigOnrnpiov 7 cdpé 
Kai Td rowovro pdpiov, GAN” évrds. Equally emphatic is the statement of positive 
doctrine in De Juv. 3, 469 a 4—27. waod te yap alcOno.s. This re is taken 
up by dé b 25, év bé ra dare: cf. Ind. Ar. 749b 40 sq. 

b 23. pds évavrudcews, a single contrariety, i.e. a single pair of contraries or 
opposite qualities. We have already seen that sight is related to light and 
dark, sound to loud and faint, smell to odorous and inodorous, taste to yevordv 
and dyevorov. But A. expands his doctrine (see 426 b 8—12), which is most 
clearly set forth De Sensu 6, 445 b 24 way Sé rd aioOnrov eye évavtiwoty, oiov év 
Xpopare rd Aevedy cal rd pédav, ev xvP@ yAved Kal mixpbv* Kai év Trois arrows O7 
waoiv éorw éxyara ra évavria, Td pév ovv cuvexés eis Arreipa Tépverat dvica, eis 8’ 
toa werepacpéva: To Sé pa) Kad? abrd cuvexes cis wemepacpéva etdy. The last 
sentence is introduced to show why the different species or kinds of quality 
which form the proper object of each special sense are finite in number, 
(445 b 21) &a ri werépavra ra eidn Kal xyp@paros Kat yupov Kal POdyyev Kai ray 
GdrAwyv alcOyrSv. The province of each sense is continuous, 2d. b 29 sq. bardpyet 
d€ cuvéxeca aei €v rovras, and the opposite qualities form the extremities, gc yara, 
of this continuum. Hence A. applies his general proposition, 24. b 23, dy pév 
yap €oriv éoxara, avayxatoy memepavOa Ta €vtds. Each special sense has its own 
province (colour, sound, smell, flavour); in this 1t pronounces judgment on 
sensible qualities which run from one to the other extreme by imperceptible 
gradations. Thus sight discerns the positive quality white at one end of the 
scale, the negative quality black at the other, and the various shades of colour 
intermediate. Hearing discerns the shrillest of high notes at one end of the 
scale, the deepest of low notes at the other and all the varying degrees of pitch 
intermediate. All the qualities cognised by a single special sense, even the 
contrary extremes (white, black, sweet, bitter etc.), are species (rd pév madn as 
et0n Aexréov De Sensu 6, 445 b 29) homogeneous with each other, éuoyer7, and 
heterogeneous with those cognised by any other sense: 431a 24, De Sensu 7, 
447 b 24—448a 18. Cf. also mote on 418 a 14 supra. 

b24. XAevkod Kal péAavos. This may be inferred from 418b 18 das évayriov 
oxéret, 418 b 28, 29, but it is singular that it has not been explicitly stated 
hitherto in this treatise, as it is in De Sensu 3, 439b 16 Somep obv éxet 7d pey 
Pas 7d 5é€ oxdros, otras év Tois capac éyyiyverat Té AevKdy Kai Td wéAay, where 
A. attempts to show that the seven species of colour can all be derived from 
white and black blended in different proportions or one seen through another. 
Cf. 22. 4, 442a 12, 20. dféos kal Bapéos. Cf. 420 a 29. 
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b 25. awikpot Kal yAukéos, Cf. 422b 11, 421 a 27. éy 8 tO dare moddal. 
Cf. De Part. An. 1. 1, 647 a 16 pddiora yap avry [int. 4 ddy] Sone? wrerdvev efvat 
yev@v, xai wodhas tye evavtidoes TO bard Tabtny aicOnrdy [i.e. rd darév], Gepuor 
Wuxpsv, Enpov bypov Kai et re GAXo To1odTov. The variety may be reduced to two 
main heads (1) resistance, (2) temperature. 

b 26. Ocppdv uxpov. Compare the list in De Gen. et Corr. I. 2, 329b 18, 
where are added Sapu xotdor, yAicxpor xpaipov, tpayd retov, maxyd Aemrov. 

b27. exe 8€ twa Avow. With Advow as with b 19 dwopiay the verb éyer is 
impersonal: the German idiom “es giebt Etwas” is a parallel. The clause 
with 6rz contains the partial solution of the difficulty. A. means that a sort of 
answer may be given by saying that each of the other special senses has 
likewise to deal with more than one pair of opposites. Not a satisfactory 
answer: cf. b 32, aAAd. Them. remarks (72, 21 H., 132, 20 Sp.) rovro pév odv 
igws dv tis ovK aroxp@vras péev GAAa miBaves Biadioet, Gri...dAX ovyx ixavi...7 
mapapvO0ia> péyedos peéev yap Kat ouixpdrys Kowd mracdyv éeoti Trav aicOnrewy Kal Tou 
ka@’ é€auTyv éxdoTn peyddou Kal pixpovd aioOdverat, Nevdtns Sé Kai TpaxUTNs roe 
A€yovra €k perahopas r&v drrav, } Tod aynparos Kal atras dv elev, cirrep Kal Hovis 
oxnpa Geréov Sta Tov mdnrrdopevov tr’ airns adépas To dé cxjpa Kowdy Fv Kai ard 
aio Onrov. Thus Them. regards the varieties perceived by sight and hearing as 
xo.vd, not té:a. For the expression cf. Po/. 1281 a 41 bdferev dv AverOa Kai Ti 
éxyewv dmopiay, taxa dé cay ddnOecav, Metaph. 995 a 28 4 yap vorepov evzopia 
Avow Téy mporepov dropovpévwy dari, De Caelo Ul. 12, 291 b 26 et tes Bia 7d 
irocodias Sufnv cal puxpas evrropias dyara repli Sy ras peyioras €xyopev arropias. 

b 29. ov pdvov dfirys...3I1 tpaxttns. The same three pairs of opposite 
qualities are recognised by Plato, Zi. 67 B, C. 

b 32. +d @v rd trroxelpevov. In each of the other senses, the various qualities 
perceived can be reduced to a single genus. There seems however to be no 
one common genus to which the tangible qualities just enumerated can be sub- 
ordinated. Philop. (423, 30—32) raises a doubt even as regards sight, whether 
phosphorescence can be brought under the same genus as colour. There is no 
great difference between tzroxeipevoy ry adn and ra avrixeipeva in 402b 15 and 
415a 20. Cf. 426b 10 ras rot vroKceévou aigGnrov Stahopas and noZe. 

b 34. wétepov...7 ov. This is the second main question; but its discussion 
serves also to elucidate the first. We shall here anticipate A.’s decision, which 
is that flesh is for touch the medium and not the organ of sense. Cf. De Part. 
An. Wl. 10, 656b 34 as cited in moze on 422 b 23, &vrés. In subsequent passages 
of De A. Aristotle continues to speak of flesh as the organ of touch and, 
though this may be sometimes an accommodation to popular language and 
ideas, yet on the whole the conclusion of this chapter that flesh is an intra- 
organic medium is not incompatible with the view that flesh is in some sense 
also the organ of touch. The internal organ here postulated, rd é¢yrds (cf. 
423 b 23), in contradistinction to the surface of the body, may itself be com- 
posed of flesh. Furthermore, the hypothesis of organ and medium combined 
in one is distinctly formulated De Part. An. 11. 8, 653b 24 ravrns 8 [int. ris 
apis] aie Onrnpiov +d rowovro pdpidv éorw, Fro Té mpSrov, daomep H KOpN THs GYpews, 
A 7d BU oF cuvadnppévov, Somep av ef tis wpocddBo TH Kdpy Td Stadaves way [all 
the external diaphanous medium]. él peév oty rév adAov aicOnrewv adivaroy 
Te Kat ovdév mpotpyou roir Ay woijoa TH pice, 76 8 darixdv €€ avayKns” povoy 
yap i) pddwora Tour €or! caparades rv aicOyrnpiwy. ev8éws, directly, without 
any intermediary. Cf. 421 b 31. 

423a 2. dpa Oyyavopévev, int. ray aladnrav: genitive absolute, “simul- 
taneously with the things being touched.” Kal yap viv. In order to establish 
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his point that the instantaneousness of the sensation of touch by no means 
proves the absence of a medium, Aristotle introduces two ingenious sup- 
positions. The first is: suppose we were to make and stretch over our flesh 
an artificial skin or tissue. Such a glove on the hand (Them. calls it a gauze- 
like web Aerrnv é6évnv) does not impair the instantaneousness of touch, as may 
be verified by experiment (xat...vdv). Now imagine (a 5 ef d€ cai xré.) such a 
glove, or web, to grow on to, and become part of, the body. Perceptions would 
pass, if possible, still more rapidly. Cf. De Part. An. 11. 8, 653b 25 rd &° of 
cuveAnppévov, dowep dy ei tis mpooAdBote TH Kopy TO Stadaves way, cited in last 
mote but one. 

a4. dibdwevos, “the moment it (i.e. the membrane) touches.” The meaning 
may be a little clearer in the paraphrase of Themistius (73, 1 H., 133, 18 Sp.) 
Kal yap viv et tis wepl THY cdpKa weptreivesev olov Vuéva momnoas fh herrny dOdvny, 
duws «vOis dapapévors (the moment we touch) yivera: Evdnros 7 Geppdrns 7} 7 
Wuypdrns xré., and dwWapévors would be preferable in our text to the proposals 
dspaxévov (Torst.) and dWapéve (Trend.). But no change is needed. évon- 
patver, int. 6 dunv, “intimates,” “gives a sign,” “communicates.” Observe the 
indicative after the previous optative mepreivecey. Cf. Thuc. Il. 39, 4 xairoe 
el padupia pa@Adov  wovev pedéry...€OédAouev xivOuvevey, wepryliyverae nuly Kré., 
which Dionysius of Halicarnassus criticises mepi Oovk. idtwp. 12, 1. Doubtless 
he would have repeated his criticism in the present passage thus: é¢vravéa yap 
TO pev wweprrelvere pra Tou péAdovrds cote ypdvou Snrwrikdy, TO dé évonpalver Tod 
mwapovros* GkddovGov & av Av ei cuvélevEe ro wepirelvae TO évonpavel. 

a4. & totrw, int. ev ro tpévi. The suggestion is that so also flesh, though 
apparently the sense-organ, may not really be so. 

a5. ocuppes, “naturally adhering.” The two grow together and coalesce 
throughout, as the tongue with the lower jaw or base of the mouth in the crocodile 
(TH Kdrw ciaydve cvpguns, De Part. An. ul. 17,660b 28). Cf infraa 7 weprerespucet. 
This is the primary meaning of guvzduyjs. For a more extended application in 
which the idea of growth is lost and that of direct contact or close connexion 
is retained see 420 a 4, 12. Thus fol. 1286 a 18 cupdvuijs is used to express 
the connexion between 76 zraéyrixéy and reason in the human soul. 

a 6. +5 Tov.otro péptoy rod aodparos. The part of the body which 
answers to the inseparable membrane of the illustration: of course the flesh. 
1s meant. 

a7. gowep dy ed. From the last supposition, Aristotle now passes on to yet 
another, which concerns not only the question in hand respecting the sense- 
organ, but also the previous question whether touch is one sense or more than 
one. For the web fitted to the skin he substitutes in imagination an envelope 
of air. If this were attached to us, we should think that we perceived colours, 
sounds and odours by one and the same organ, namely this enveloping air, and 
that the three senses, which as a fact we know to be distinct, sight, hearing and 
smell, were one. The effect of this illustration is to suggest that similarly 
touch, which appears to be a single sense, may be a plurality of senses. Flesh 
for touch will be like air for those three senses in the case supposed, an intra- 
organic medium (&’ od) attached to the percipient, repreredixet. 

a8. ivi rw, “by means of a single thing,” the envelope of air in question. 
This would be assumed to be the single organ of the three senses then con- 
sidered as merged in one. 

aio. Sa rd Swplo8a. The subject to diwpicGa is the antecedent to 4’ 0d, 
namely that which is in each case the medium, as ré dunxés for sound, 7d Suabaves 
for sight, 7d dsoopdy for smell. With dcopicOac understand rot odparos (in 
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contrast to mpoameduxévas or mepurecuxévat). at Kiwijoes. A Comparison 
with a 16 aio@yjoes shows that the two terms are here identical in meaning. 
Cf. 417 a 14—18, 420 a 33, 426a 2 sqq., 426 b 29—427 a I, 425 b 25 in the light 
of 428 b 10—429 a 2. 

alr. davepa...érepa dvra, “it is evident that the organs of the three senses 
mentioned are distinct,” i.e. are distinct from each other: quum vero aér a 
corpore animantis separatus sit, non latet nos sensus illos esse tres (Torstrik, 
p- 159) We are able to distinguish between the organs of sight, hearing and 
smell. This remark carries several consequences. What does A. intend? 
That flesh, like the supposed envelope of air, is not an organ but a medium, and 
that an internal organ may work through this medium. Air congenitally united 
to our bodies, as in the case supposed, would still be a medium and we should 
not then be able to discriminate between the organs of the three senses. The 
implication is that it is for a similar reason, because it is united with us, that the 
flesh is popularly regarded as an organ. How can we be sure it is anything 
more than an inseparable medium? There is, however, another possible infer- 
ence, which must not be overlooked. The distinctness of the three sense-organs, 
as things are, might suggest a totally different conclusion, viz. the unity of 
sense. What seem to us three distinct senses, seeing, hearing and smelling, 
may have to be referred hereafter to one internal sense, with its organ in the 
region of the heart. This is possible, even if less likely at this point in the 
treatise. But in this chapter A. doubtless has in his mind the conception of 
SENSUS COmmiunis, to be developed in IIL, cc. I, 2. 

ai2. toiro viv d&ndov, i.e. whether it is a fact that several distinct senses 
are confused in an apparently single sense. Cf. Them. (73, 19 H., 134, 14 Sp.) 
él dé rns dys Gdndrov ei rreiw } €v. He proceeds to make A.’s meaning a little 
more explicit thus: ri yap coAver mdel@ pév eivat, THY odpKa bé drraow coder 
dpolay ovcav dSamep 2duTpov weperemAdcOa; “Are we any nearer the solution,” 
A. may be supposed to ask, “of our question (b 19, 20) as to whether touch 
embraces more senses than one?” We might have a number of different 
organs working through the flesh as medium: but if so, we are unable to 
distinguish them. From this it follows that we cannot hope to assign the 
different sorts of touch to different parts of the body. 

a IZ Aclwerar 8 pexrdv...14 Trotrwy eva. It follows that of the composite 
animal body (1) earth, the solid element, (2) air and water (rovrev), the media 
of the telepathic senses, must be constituents. The same conclusion is more 
clearly expressed in 435 a 11 sqq. and the argument by which it is reached 
more fully stated. The body of the animate creature cannot be dzdavp, 
i.e. consisting of one element only. For example, it cannot be of fire (rvpivor), 
for fire is destructive; it cannot be of air or water, for these are media of the 
telepathic senses and not suitable for touch; it cannot be of earth only, for by 
touch we perceive hot and cold, whereas earth would only account for hard and 
soft. Thus it cannot be daAotv, but must be peixrov. 

alg. Botrderar. See Jud. Av. 140b 41 saepe per SovAderat etvat significatur 
quo quid per naturam suam tendit, sive id assequitur quo tendit, sive non plene 
et perfecte assequitur. Cf. Pol. 1261 b 12, 1295 b 25, 1289 a 32 BovAerat yap éxarépa 
Kar dperjv cuveordva Kexopnynpévnv, 1254b 27, 1255b3. Until an example 
of BotAceoOa: in this sense without an infinitive following has been adduced, 
I am content to follow Torstrik and Biehl in inserting efvae in the text. The 
question at issue is not whether A. frequently omitted the copula, elvat, as 
readily as éoriy and eiciv. No one who has read Vahlen’s note on Poed. 1459b7 
will have any doubt that A. dispensed as easily with the copula as any of the 
Latin writers, and would have been content to take such a sentence as “fusi 
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hostes” for normal (Roby, Letzz Grammar IL, xxii.). The brevity of his 
shorthand style leads him nearly as often to omit the subject, if this can be 
understood. But the question here is whether ofov BovAera 9» oap£ or TovTo 
Bodderac 7 vos would not naturally suggest votety or cvpBaivew as the verb to 
‘be understood, so that the insertion of efva: is needed to prevent misappre- 
hension. Cf. De Sensu 4, 441 a 3 4 pév obv rod Udaros iow BotAerar Gyupos 
eva, 26. 7, 447 b 10 sq. 
ais. dore. It has just been stated that pecxrdy ri, such as flesh, is necessary 
to the animal body, and from this it is inferred that it is the medium of touch, 
the organ of touch being the central organ in the region of the heart. It is 
obvious that the argument requires that by r6 c@pa should be understood not 
the whole body, but a part of it: in man, the flesh. Yet it is easy to see why 
oépa and not capé was written, for A. has been speaking of the composition 
of the animal body in general, and not all animal bodies have flesh; some have 
a substitute (75 dvdAoyov). The medium &’ od is in this case the animal body 
itself or such part of it as intervenes without break of continuity between the 
sense (or organ) of touch (pera&év rod darixod) and the tangible object, cai rod 
dwrov being of course understood. See Jzd. Ar. 460b 53 rd peragv, vel rd 
pera&d ths aidénocews, vel rd pera&d Tov aicOnrnpiov, id quod interpositum inter ré 
aio Onrjpiov et ro aioénréy utrumque coniungit. Bz. cites not only our present 
passage 423 a I—b 26 and 424) 29, but also De Sensu 3, 440a 18 xKpeirrov 
pdva ro xwetcGat 7d petakd ris alcOnoews 1rd Tov alaOnrod yiverOa tTHY atc nowy, 
26. 6,447a8 dv éori pera&d rov aicOnrnpiov, where there is a medium between 
the organ and the object. When pera&éd is used as a preposition, one of the 
termini is often suppressed. Whether 7d be inserted before peragd or not, the 
words pera€d rod datixod mpoomedpuxds form an attributive clause which qualifies 
o@pa. See critical zozes. 
a16. «wpoorebuxds. This participle, like the adjective cuppvés, denotes an 
integral or inseparable part of the organism, something which may be regarded 
as distinct, but is by natural growth of one piece with the rest. The word could 
appropriately be used of the supposed membrane, or of the “flesh” as attached 
to the rest of the body. It is so used in reference to the visual organ of hard- 
eyed animals De Part. Ax. Il. 13, 657 b 34, which see ofov dia rot BrAeddpov 
wpooreduxdros: 26. 11. 17, 661a 11 the word wpoomedv«os is used of the tongue 
and opposed to droAcAupévoyv, meaning a tongue which is fixed in its position in 
the mouth, as opposed to one free from attachments, which can be protruded 
and retracted. Cf. Them. 73, 27 H., 134, 26 Sp. ed yap waoa aioOnows dia rod 
perakd, cal dn: Tov Sé dmrrovd Kal Tov dmtixod ovdév éoriy érepov pera&d 7 Td 
oGpa, TO o@ua dpa ro pera, OV ob yiverac 7 avridn is. Sioioes Sé Tov dépos re 
kai Tov Udaros...drt pr Kexdpiora: Gomwep exeiva, GAN tore ovppves TS Cd. But 
cuugves TO Cm is not more correct than A.’s own expression. The fact is 
that one part of the animal body is attached to the rest to serve as a medium 
to the sense of touch. 
a1I8. ato@déverar. I suppose the subject to be the tongue, which will then 
be said to perceive all tangible qualities at the same part, e.g. the tip, as that at 
which it perceives flavours. Thus «ai is correlative to ré airdé. This gives a better 
antithesis to a 19 ef...4 dAAn odp& yoOdvero. So clearly Simpl. 162, 33 sqq. and 
apparently Philop. 427, 29 7 8€ yA@rra cal rdavrov tev daraév avriiapBdvera Kat 
mpos Tovros xupoav. Others make card 76 airé pdprov mean “ with one and the 
Same organ, viz. the tongue” and suppose aic@dvera: to have as its subject 
6 aicGavdpuevos as In 423b 25 (42s). Professor Beare, p. 192, translates: “for in 
virtue of the tongue, which is one and the same organ, one has the sensation of 
all the other objects of touching and also that of taste.” To A. it makes no 
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difference whether (1) the percipient subject or (2) the special sense as part of 
the sensitive soul or (3) the organ of sense be said aic@dverOa. For the tip of 
the tongue as preeminently sensitive to flavour cf. Hist. dz. I. 9, 492b 27 év 
TO axp@ [int. ris yAérrys], De Part. An. U. 17, 661. 5 7G dkp@ pdhiora. 

a 20. viv St 8d0, int. doxodou eivat. 

a2I. avrurrpépev. Cf. Trend.?: dyricrpémey notiones dicuntur, quae inter 
se converti possunt, quae adeo inter se respondent, ut, quod una habeat proprium, 
etiam alteri adsit, ideoque altera in alterius locum substitui possit...dvrictpodos 
significat ex altera parte respondere et quasi ex adverso oppositum esse.” See 
also Cope, ad Rhe?.1.1, §1,p.1. The word denotes an exact correspondence in 
detail as a facsimile or counterpart: in logic it is used of propositions “‘con- 
vertible.” Hence whatever part of the flesh perceives flavours also perceives 
tangibles, but we cannot convert the proposition and affirm that whatever part 
perceives tangibles also perceives flavours. Cf. 406a 32, De Interpr. 13, 
22a 14—16, .Wetaph. 1016 b 28, Them. (74, 2 H., 135, 12—15 Sp.) viv dé duo 
datvovra dia rd py avriorpéhey ta Spyava, dAda S80 od pév popiov Trav yupdy 
aicGavdpeba, Sia Tod aiTrov Kai Trav artav: & od 8 rev drrév, ov dia wavras Kat 
Ty xuuav. Philop. remarks (422, 6) ody &s yAGrra darixyn éotiv, GAN 7 wav Tb 
@pa To.ovuréy €or. 

423 a 22—b 27. Even liquids and fluids have body: which implies _ 
three dimensions. Therefore two solid bodies immersed in water (or, for the 
matter of that, in air) cannot, strictly speaking, ever touch one another: there 
must always be, although we do not perceive it, a film or layer of fluid or of air 
interposed [§ 6]. Returning, then, to the question whether touch and taste 
operate, like the other three senses, through a medium, or not, we decide that 
hard and soft are perceived through a medium, just as much as the resonant 
and the odorous; but in the case of the latter, owing to the distance of the 
object, we are aware of the medium, while the former are close at hand and so 
we fail to notice the medium. In fact the thin film of air or water which, 
unperceived, separates bodies apparently in contact, is like the membrane 
imagined in the illustration given above [§ 7]. The real difference between 
touch and taste on the one hand, and the three remaining senses on the other, 
is that in the case of the latter, the medium is acted upon by the object and in 
turn acts upon the sense-organ, while in touch and taste the medium plays no 
such part: organ and medium are acted upon together [§ 8]. That the flesh 
plays the part of medium in touch and the tongue in taste is also made clear by 
the crucial experiment that an object placed in close contact with the flesh or 
the tongue is perceived if tangible or gustable. But when the objects of the 
other three senses are so placed in close contact with the respective sense- 
organs there is no perception [§ 9]. 

423.22. dropioee & &y tis. Here A. takes up a new question. Apart from 
the correspondence between flesh and air, we must acknowledge that in touch 
there is never actual contact between sense-organ and object; for we must take 
account ofa film of the medium (air or water) interposed. dmopjcese & dy tis 15 
taken up at 423b1 by mdrepov otv rdvrav spoles éariv 4 alobyos 7 GNA@v dras. 
el, “if, as is a fact” (stguidenz). Bdbos...23 Td rptrov péyebos. Cf. De Caelol. 1, 
268 a7 peyéOous 5é ro péev ef &w [int. dsatperdy] ypappy, rd O éari duo éerimedov, 
+O & éri rpia capa, Metaph. 1020 a 11 peyébous Sé rd pev eh ev cuvexes pijxos, 
+6 8 ei d00 mwhadrtos, 76 8 eri rpia BaGos, Top. Vil. 5, 142b 24 6 row aaparos 
épiopos, td exov tpeis Stacrdces, De Caelo i. 2, 284b 21 Aéyw Be ra rpia rb 
dvw Kai Kato, kairé mpdcGiv Kai Td dvrexeipevov, kai TO SeEuby Kai Td dptorepér - 
Tavtas yap ras Siactdges edAoyov tmrdpyew Tois Tmpact Tois TeAciots mdoas. Forte 
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Sé rd pév dvw rod pyxovs apyn, Td d€ SeEudv rod mAdrovs, ro dé mpdcbev rod 
Bddovs. Cf. also De Gen. ef Corr. I. 2, 315 b 28 sqq., where the atomistic 
analysis of solids is contrasted with that of Plato in the Zzmaeus. 

a 23. dv...860 capdrov. The construction is: ra dvo cdpyara dv peratu éore 
coud tt, Taira ovK évdéxeras GAAnA@y AnrecGa. The antecedent oapara is 
attracted into the case of the relative év and taken up again by ravra. 

a24. otk torw dvev cdpatos, “cannot exist apart from body,” in which as a 
quality it inheres. A. constantly reiterates that qualities and attributes are not 
independent entities: md@n and cupBeBnxdra cannot be separated from ovcia or 
réde rt. Liquid implies liquid body, which must have three dimensions. 

a25. rd Sepdv. The word is defined in De Gen. e¢ Corr. Il. 2, 330a 16 sq. 
as Td éxyov addorpiav bypdrnta émurodjs, BeBpeypévov dé 76 els BaOos...7d pev Srepdv 
ara: row wvypov. It seems, in the context, peculiarly applicable to a solid body 
like fish immersed in water; so that eZ dscepdv Stepov arrera (énfra 423b 1) 
practically means “whether fish touches fish,” or any two things immersed in 
water which are in apparent contact. 

a 26. pa) Enpdv trav dxpav bvrav. This condition limits the reference to 
things actually exposed to the water, and excludes the case of things in contact 
with one another inside a waterproof chest, bottle or sack. The dxpa are the 
* outermost parts,” that is the “ outside,” in contrast with the “‘interior.”. While 
a thing thus wet on the outside is dcepdv, a thing wetted through and through 
(BeBpeypévov) is defined as 7d eis BaOos (GAAOTpiavy typdrnra €xov) De Gen. et 
Corr., loc. cit. 

a 27. perafd, “between them,” i.e. in between their apparently contiguous 
surfaces. Ta tYoxara means the same as rd dxpa above, “ outside surfaces,” 
not “extremities.” Cf. 22/ra 423 b 22 rov dpparos...76 €xxarov. 

a 28. el 8 rotT...U8ari, Tov atrdov xré. A comma seems quite sufficient 
here. Bekker puts a period and Biehl a colon. 

a 29. ‘Tov avréyv 88 rpémov, int. ddvvardy éori dyyarbat GAXdo GAdov. 

a 30. AavOdve. S padArAov, we fail to notice, we are less ready to discern it. 
What we are more apt to overlook is that there is no actual contact even of 
things in air. 

a3I. domep kal KTé, Le. domwep Kal Ta ev TS VOaTL Coa LavOdve ei. 

423b1. ed. For eé=“the fact that,” cf. 421 b 13. 

bi. «mérepov oty. Though the question is really dependent on dropycee 
dv tis 423.a 22, the ody (resumptive after a digression) shows that the writer is 
unconscious of this dependence, and the whole paragraph becomes slightly 
anacoluthic. A. is of opinion that the dissimilarity in the manner of perception 
is only apparent. Flesh, he thinks, is the medium of touch and taste, and the 
objects of these two senses are really at a distance from the seat of perception. 
A. leads up to and brings out the view that there is never actual contact. The 
membrane of the illustration has a counterpart in the film of air or water which 
separates two things supposed to be in contact. 

b4 768, “but this.” Although no rd pév has preceded, the article, as in 
mpd Tov, TO Kal Td, is really a demonstrative pronoun. Cf. 408b 5. 

b6. Td pav, Le. 76 Yogyrixby Kai Té 6paréyv Kai rd dodpavrdv, while ra 8 =7d 
oKAnpoY Kai Td padakur. 8.6, 1.e. because they are so near. 

b7. aicbavépeda ye. The fact is so at any rate, whether we notice it or not. 

b8. él rovrwy, i.e. in the case of “hard” and “soft.” This is the imme- 
diate reference of the pronoun, though ‘‘hard” and “soft” merely stand as 
representative of all objects of touch and taste. Kal mpdrepov, supra 
423 a 2 sqq. 
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b9. AayvOdvovros. The participle agrees with ipévos. This seems a simpler 
view than to make it a genitive absolute, though in translation we may con- 
veniently treat it as if it were such: “the fact of its being interposed escaping 
us,” “of whose intervention we are not conscious.” 

bII. Soxovpev, “we fancy,” this is the ordinary opinion (xa@dzep viv Soxet 
423b 2). Though incorrect in not taking account of the film, the ordinary view 
is nevertheless substantially correct, because there is a distinction between the 
three senses of sight, hearing and smell, which operate at a distance, and the 
two senses of touch and taste, which operate near at hand. A. himself so far 
sympathises with and shares the popular belief that, in spite of all his efforts in 
this chapter to demonstrate a medium for touch, we find him talking like other 
people of immediate contact with the tangible 424 b 27 xai éowy pév atrav 
drropevot aicbavopueba...(b 29) daa Sé dra tev petaéd cai py abradv dardépevar (by 
the latter he intends objects of sight, smell and hearing), 435a17 4 8 apy ra 
avT@v arrecGai éori. 

b 16. ov yap 1} dowls. Somewhat similar is the case of motion produced 
per accidens in Phys. Vill. 4, 255b 27 eomep cat 7 dvaxdacbeica odaipa ovy bd 
Tov Toixou éexivnOn GAN’ dard Tov BaddAovrTos. au apo. The illustration chosen 
by A. is not particularly good; because even if, with Philop. (432, 7 sq.), we 
suppose the shield to be struck by a stone and not transfixed with a spear, 
the striking of the man’s body can hardly be simultaneous with the striking of 
the shield. [t will be seen that A. makes no attempt to show that there are 
any vibrations in flesh analogous to the disturbances of the medium of which 
we heard when discussing the three senses sight, hearing, smell. 

bi7. 1 yAG@rra. The tongue is clearly regarded as a special case of “the 
flesh.” 

b 18 SYnv...dxory...19 dodpnow, here the organs of sight, hearing and smell 
respectively. See zote on 417 4 3. 

big. dovwep éxelvwv Exaorov. This redundant #ovep clause reiterates, and so 
emphasises, the analogy already expressed by the clause beginning with as 6 
ano. Something similar occurs 417 a 9—13 where a 13 dpoiws introduces a 
restatement of the clause a 9 ézetd) xré.: cf. 431 b 12 ra Se €v adapéver Acyopeva 
voei Gowep...15 otrw ra padnparind, Metaph. 1002 b 5 wapamdynoios 8 exe... 
(b 8) dpotws Sé SyAov ori Zxer. Cf. also Plato, Pkaedo 109 E, Créto 54D, Crat. 433 A, 
cited by Riddell, Digest of Platonic Idioms, §209. The sequence os...ovras... 
@s iS more Common in poetry. 

b2i. ott éet ovr évraida, “neither in the case of sight, hearing and smell 
(éxez), nor in the case of taste and touch (é€vravéa).” 

b 22. Kal SyAov: so 426b 15. The dative is causal, rather than modal, 
like our “whereby it is also clear,” or 7 xal padAov in Thucydides, e.g. IV. I, 3. 
Cf. Pol. 1272a 3, De Gen. ef Corr. l. 1, 314.b 26. 

b 23. Sr évrds, int. dori, is inside the body. The region of the heart is 
nowhere precisely indicated in De A. or De Sensu or De Mem.: it is sometimes 
mentioned, more often alluded to, in the physiological or biological treatises. 
See De Juv. 3, 4692 4 4 Sé xapdia Kcupiwrdry...a 10 GAAG pry Td ye KUptoy ToY 
aicOjoewv év ratty [int. r# xapdia] Trois évaipors wGow- év rovT@ yap davayxKaioy 
elvas TO wdvT@v rdév alcOntnpiov Kowdv aig@nrnpwv. Svo dé davepas évraida 
ovvrevotcas Gpapev, THY Te yetow Kal riy anv, Sore Kai ras addas avayxaiov. 
From this passage it would appear that the same is true for the other senses, 
viz. that the true seat of sensation is internal, and not, as some passages imply, 
in the external sense-organ. Cf. De Juv. 3, 469 a 20 8:4 ri 8 ai pév Trav aicdnoewy 
gavepas ouvreivover mpds Hy Kapdiav, ai & cioty év ri Kepad7...1d airioy rovrey 
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év érépois eipnrat ywpis. The transmission of corporeal xc.vyoes A. supposed to 
take place along the blood-vessels, all of which terminate in the heart. ovUTw 
yap, 1.e. on this view and on this view only, namely that the seat of touch is 
within, do we get a consistent account, applicable to the action of all the senses. 
It will then be true of all that what is placed upon the organ is not perceived, 
even if what is placed upon the flesh is perceived by touch. Cf. 419 a 12, 
421b 16. 

b 25. aloddverar, int. 6 aicOavdpevos, the percipient subject. 

423 b 27—424a 16. Objects of touch are the different qualities 
of body as such, hot and cold, dry and moist, the fundamental qualities which 
differentiate the four elements [$ 10]. And the sense-organ of touch, that is, 
the primary sense-organ, is potentially possessed of these qualities. Hence we 
do not perceive a quality (e.g. temperature) when it is uniform in degree with 
our own, but only when it is in excess or defect as compared with ourselves. 
The sense being a mean between extremes can judge sensible objects, which 
are extremes [§ 11]. The range of touch, as of the other senses, includes the 
special sensible itself and its opposite, in this case the tangible and intangible, 
the latter term including what is barely perceptible by touch, as air, and what 
is so violent as to destroy the sense [§ 12]. 

423 b27. fj odpa, int. dori. ‘The same thing is said from the opposite side, 
De Gen. eé Corr. tl., c. 2 adintt. We set out in search of aio@nrov caparos dpxas, 
Le. dwrTow cmparos Or ob 7 alcOnors adn, whence the conclusion (329 b 8) havepsv 
Gr. ov maga ai évavridoeis gwmparos cidn Kal dpxds Toiovawv, GAAG pdvoy ai Kara TV 
doyjv. There A. asks what are the qualities of body as such and replies the 
opposites which fall under touch. Here in De A. he has to enumerate the 
different qualities that fall under touch and says they are the properties of body 
as such. 

b 28. S:opffover. For the manner in which the different combinations of 
these primary contraries, two and two, determine the four “simple bodies” 
(dwAG@ gmpara), the so-called “elements” (orotyeia), see De Gert. ef Corr Il., cc. 2 
and 3. In building up things, A. starts from matter regarded as pure potenti- 
ality. He then takes four primary qualities and puts them together in pairs: 
the hot with the dry constitutes Fire, the hot with the moist Air, the cold with 
the moist Water, the cold with the dry Earth. 

b 30. atrav, 1. g. ray dmrdv, viz. Gepudv ruxpdv, Enpdov vyper. TO GITLKSY, 
in agreement with ré aie @nrnpiov. kal, explicative. 

b 30 1 kadoupévyn ddi}...31 alcOyois. I accept the word aioOnois inserted by 
ET Wy and Simpl. 7 xadoupévn addy atc dynos =“ the sense which is called touch,” 
asin Pol. 1262 a 247 évy apo dd KAnOeioa Ackaia immos =“ the mare called Dicaea.” 
All four words are to be taken together, the construction being interrupted by 
hyperbaton of twdpye. It may be that A. speaks thus because he does not 
regard contact of the object with the flesh (which he is here considering) as 
truly touch. True touch is the action of the object (through the flesh) upon the 
internal organ. Cf., however, 420 b 28, 407 a 4, 429 a 22. 

b 3. mpara. See note on 422b 22. It is expressly said in 426b15 that 
flesh is not the real organ of sense as such, there called gcyxarov. TOLOUTOY, 
Le. “hot, cold, dry and moist,” in fact possessing, but only potentially, the 
qualities actually possessed by tangible things. 

4244al. mdcxav te. Cf. 416b 33, 417a 15. The word rs might be taken 
as In agreement with rdoyew (see mofe on 410a 25), but to make it the accusa- 
tive governed by wdoyxew gives an equally satisfactory sense and is supported 
by the parallel account of éopaéo@a 424b 17. Cf. 419a 18, 424a 34, b 16, in 
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all of which r: 1s governed by wacyew. ore +d srovoiy...dvepyelq. This is very 
concise. The full construction would be 16 zowity 7b darrixdv ToLrotrov evepyeia 
oiov avré [i. q- TO amtov, which is ro mrovoby | 7n evepyeta eoriv, where the predica- 
tion of oe is incomplete without évepyeig. The tangible object makes the 
organ in actuality such as the object itself is already in actuality. 

a2. Tororo éxeivo rrovel Suvdpe. dv. As I understand this, rozodrov goes with 
Suvdye. dy and not with the preceding ofov airé. In the formula we generally 
have dvvdyer rowotrov, though nowhere else at such length. In either case 
ro.ovroy is strangely misplaced. roset is used as a verb of complete predication 
= “acts upon,” correlative to mdoxeev, “to be acted upon”: cf. 40o7b 18 76 pev 
mout TO S€ maoyxet, 423 b 14, 424 bd 10 ovdev moet ra THpaTa, 429 b 26, 4304 19. 
This use of zrovet is very common in other treatises, e.g. Wefeor. Iv. 8, 385 a 2, 4 
moeiy Te SvvacGat THY aiaOnow (the subject of the verb there including @epydy, 
Wuyxpov), IV. 12, 390a 18 wdvra yap Suvape: tii eorw 7 Tov trolly To wacye. 
éxetvo is of course the sense-organ. Others prefer to make ré mwootv the agent, 
taking it in the same manner as I take movet and joining rototroy with the pre- 
ceding oiov airé. In that case it would be better to remove the comma after 
evepyeia. So Trend.: iungas hoc modo: éore 76 moody rote éxeivo Suvdpe dv 
ToLOUTOY Oloy avTdé evepyeia. Relativa effecerunt, ut quae verba effectum indicant, 
non, qui quidem iustus est sententiarum ordo, sequantur sed praeposita sint. 
If Trend. were right, we might compare 418 a 23 ovéév wdoye 7 TowodToyv bd TOU 
aic@nrot. How cumbrous this is may be seen from Professor Beare’s version 
(p. 195) “ the (agent or) object so acts upon the organ (the patient) as to impart to 
the latter actually the quality which the object itself actually has, but which the 
organ before had only potentially”: whereas, if we conceive 76 zroody [Toiodrov] 
olov aird évepyeia to be merely a periphrasis for the agent, describing it from 
the final result of its agency, and so get rid of that part of the formula, room is 
left for special insistence on the potential likeness between agent and patient. 
The agent which assimilates the patient to itself finds the way prepared, for it 
acts upon something potentially like itself. Hammond neatly renders “what- 
ever makes another thing to be in reality like itself does so by virtue of that 
thing’s having this nature in potentiality”: but he does not appear to take 
évepyeia with avro (éore). 

az. 82d The change from duvdpec rootroy to évepyeia Tovovrov, which takes 
place in the act of sensation, explains why, when the object which we touch is 
as hot or cold, as hard or soft, as the organ of touch, we have no perception of 
hot or cold, hard or soft, from it. If the temperature or resistance of darixéy 
and dwrév were equal, no change would take place. It will be observed that 
the organ, whether it be internal or the flesh, has its own temperature and its 
own degree of hardness or softness when it is not functioning as an organ of 
touch. Qué organ, it may be duvdper rowvroy, but it is also in actuality of this 
or that temperature, this or that hardness or softness. If we touch something 
and pronounce it hard, the hand itself must be soft as compared with what it 
touches: and similarly if with the same hand we touch something else and 
pronounce it soft, the hand must be hard compared with what it now touches. 
The same hand, then, must be soft to the one thing, hard to the other, and we 
perceive in the first case the excess and in the second case the defect of 
hardness in the object as compared with the hand: the hand itself, then, in 
point of resistance, lies between the two. Cf. Meteor. Iv. 4s 382a 17 ézwet dé 
mpos THY aigO@now mavra xpivoper ra aio Oyrd, SyAov drt Kai TO oKANpdv Kai rd 
padakoyv drhas m pos Thy édiy @pixapev, Os peoorart xpapevor TH apy- 5:6 rd prev 
brepBdddov abris oxdnpév, Td S €Adeirrov pahakov elvai hapev. 
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a4. ds rHs aloPryfoews. On as with an absolute case, “‘a fact which implies,” 
see note on 411 b 26. Cf. 426b 3. Whether the inference is confined to 
touch or includes sense in general was not clear to Philop. (435, 25) atc@nou viv 
rb ale Onripiov Néyer, peodryra S ele tHv aicOnowy ifrot thy adyy (epi ravtys yap 
viv 6 Adyos) } kai wacay. It is unimportant, for the general conclusion must be 
reached by induction from the particular senses and, as we see 424a 7—9, A. 
regards the induction as complete for the other senses. 

a4 pecotyTos...5 vayrudoews. Here we must anticipate the general conclusion 
to which the examination of each special sense has brought us nearer. A. says, 
426 b 8—12, that each special sense has its own province or yévos, bounded by 
a pair of opposites. All the sensible objects which come under its ken exhibit 
some quality (colour, odour, temperature, humidity, resistance), but in infinitely 
varying degrees. To perceive colour is to perceive white or black, or any of the 
various shades lying between the two. To perceive temperature is to be made 
sensible of what is extremely hot or extremely cold or is at any degree of heat 
or cold intermediate. Thus to the single province of each special sense corre- 
sponds a single contrariety, a sort of scale ranging from opposite to opposite 
and including every possible difference. See zofe on 422 b 23 prds évavridcews, 
The sense, we know, is potentially any of its special sensibles and is assigned 
an intermediate position in the scale from opposite to opposite formed by them. 
This is obvious in regard to temperature. Our normal temperature is a mean 
between the opposite extremes, that is, the highest and lowest degrees of 
temperature perceived by us. The sense-organ has an intermediate place in 
the scale. It is constituted by different elements and hence is itself called their 
combining proportion, or the ratio of their admixture: cf. 426b 3, 7 Adyos [int. 
ris pei—ews|. The term peodrys recurs 431 a TI, 19, 435 a 21. It is implied 
that the organ, being neutral or indifferent, is capable of receiving the opposite 
determinations. 

a5. Std tovro. Because it is a mean and a mean is the best empirical 
standard. kplve. See 411 a 4 and wzofe. The discrimination, which is 
implied in all perception, has not been hitherto specially emphasised in the 
treatment of the several senses, but from 426b Io it is clear that it belongs to 
every act of sensation. To perceive an object by sense, to pronounce a judg- 
ment upon it, to receive its form without the matter, are various modes of de- 
scribing what is substantially one and the same act. Cf. cpiver 418 a 14, 422a 21. 

a6. wpos Exdtrepov airev, relatively to each of the extremes in turn. The 
subject to ylverau is TO péoov. Cf. Eth. Nic. 1108b 15 worep yap 76 toov mpos 
pev ro EXarrov pei{ov mpdos dé Td petfov eatrov, ovrws ai péaae C£ers pds pév Tas 
édAciwers varepBddAovot mpos O€ Tas dwepBodds eArNelrovew ev re rois mdOeat Kai 
Tais mpdgeow. 6 yap avdpeios mpos pev rov Setrdv Opaods daivera, mpds dé rov 
Gpacwv derds. Cf. Phys. VIII. 8, 262a 19 (where A. is speaking of points on a 
line) rpt@v yap dvT@v apxijs péoou redeuTHs, TO péoov mpos Exdrepov dua éorti: cf. 
262 a 21—26. 

a7. worep Td péd\doyv. Cf. supra 417 a 6 dyArov obv Gri rd aicOnrikdy ovK EoTEV 
évepyeia aAXd Suvdpe povov KrTé. 

aI0. Kal dopdrov. Cf. 418b 26—29, 422 a 20 sqq. 

ail. nv, “is, as we saw.” Cf. 419a 9, 424 a 31. 

ali. wos. Cf. 422 a 22 Gov dé rpdrov rov oxdrovs. dyrikepévoy, int. 
yoav, This was shown for smelling 421 b 5 sq., for tasting 422 a 20. 

aiz. advarrov. The intangible may be that which has too small a differ- 
ential quality to be perceived by touch, or it may have the quality in large 
excess, so that it is more than the organ can take in without suffering. 
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aI3. S.aopdayv, “qualitative difference,” almost the same as quality. Air 
resembles ourselves, being not very hot or very cold, and the small difference 
of temperature causes it to have a very small differential quality. Cf Them. 
77, 24 H., 141, 28 Sp. Gvamrov d€ 7d Te piepav wavtdracw ~xov Kal duvdpav rev 
dnrév dSiahopdy, Philop. 436, 24 ra npéua dmrd- rowira 8 dv etn ra py WoNd 
adeoryKkéta THY aicOntnpiwy Kata Tas dmras moidryras. So taken, duadopay trav 
dmréy practically=d:apmopay drtnyv. It is possible, however, to take ray drrév 
as a partitive genitive depending upon 6 ¢yov, “that of tangibles which has an 
extremely slight difference.” Or, if dsadopa=“ distinctive character,” ‘that of 
tangibles which has the [tangible] quality in an extremely slight degree.” So 
Professor Beare, p. 196, with zo¢ze 2. The parallel passages 421 b 7 sq., 422a 30 
lead us to expect the accusative after ¢yov to be that which in touch corresponds 
to éopy and xupués: and, as this has no name (cf. 422 b 32 sq.), it may very well 
be replaced by dtaghopar trav array. 

Madvig, 4 dversaria 1. 472, proposed rév anrrévrev for rv darév and would 
then translate d:ahopay “difference,” not “quality.” The clause would then 
run “ avamrov includes tangibles very slightly different (In temperature etc.) from 
those touching,” i.e. from the subject. Thus Madvig makes A. insert a clause 
explaining why things with small differential qualities are termed intangible. 

al4. wérovOev. Cf. 430a 13. Trav array ai terepBorat. Here rév drray 
should naturally bear the same sense as in the preceding line, which makes 
against Madvig’s proposed change. In 424a 4 r&év trepBodSv means no more 
than the excess of the quality over that of the sense-organ which is necessary to 
sense-perception at all, if it consists in the transition from dtvapus to évépyeta. 
Here it means extravagant excess of quality, deranging the organ as such. Cf. 
424 a 29, 426 30, b 7, 435 b 8, 15, 18. 

aiI5. d0aptiucd. Violent excesses of the quality in the object derange and 
destroy the sense-organ in its attempt to apprehend them. Cf. 422a 31, 33, 
421 b 23—25. 


CHAPTER XII. 


424a 17—28. Sense in general must be understood to be the re- 
cipient of various sensible forms apart from the matter. As wax receives the 
impression of the signet-ring without the material, iron, gold, or bronze, that is, 
takes the imprint of the material, but not gwdé material, so sense is affected by 
objects possessing colour, flavour, or sound, not as so many concrete objects, 
but as coloured, flavoured, or sonorous, that is, in respect of their notion or 
character [§ 1]. As soon as any part of the organism exhibits this sort of 
capacity, we have a sense-organ. Thus the organ and the faculty are identical, 
though in aspect different: the organ which perceives being something ex- 
tended, while sensitivity, or sense in the abstract, instead of being something 
extended, is, so to say, a Character or capacity of the organ [§ 2]. 

424217. xKaOédov. The five senses have been severally treated in chapters 
7 to 11. It remains to consider what statements we can make concerning all 
the senses collectively, that is concerning sense as a whole (412 b 24). See 
note on 410 b 26. # pv aloSnois. What precisely is “sense,” which we here 
proceed to define? Is it the organ or the faculty? The answer, given in 
424 a 24 sq., is that it is both: or rather organ and faculty are one and the same 
under different aspects. And so we must interpret the useful, if somewhat less 
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exact, summary 426 b 8 éxdorn pev otv aicOnaws rot troKxepévou aicOnrov éoriv, 
imdpyovea év ré aicbnrnpig 7 alaGnripiov, kal xpiver Tas Tov varoKepévov aio Onrod 
Stadhopds, otov Aevkdy pév Kat pédAay Gyyis, yAvKv O€ Kai mixpdv yevors. sdpoiws S 
€xel TOUTO Kal emi Tav ahAwv. 

a8. Sexcriuxov. Cf. 418b 26 gore S€ xpmparos pev Sextixdy 7d Aypovv, Wddov 
dé ro dspohov. Sense is “receptive” as being “passive” or “acted upon” and 
also as being potentially what the object is actually. The same statement is 
made of ré aic@nrnpiov 425 b 23, 435 a 22. Cf. also 414 a 8—I0, 429 a I5. 
rav aic€yray elSav. Sensible objects have form as well as matter. Sense, as 
we shall see, is form, and, as such, it apprehends form. The “sensible forms” 
of the text are therefore the forms of sensible things, the qualities in them 
which constitute them what they are, the red of the red thing, the sound of the 
resonant thing, the flavour of the flavoured thing. Each of these qualities, 
taken in itself, is a universal, or xaddov, in A.’s language roidvde, not rdde Tt, 
Anal, Post. 1. 31, 87 b 28 sq. 

alg. rov Saxrvdtov depends grammatically upon a 20 76 onpeiov. It is 
placed thus early and close to 6 «ypds in order to correspond to ray aicO@nrav 
eid@yv in relation to ro dexrixoy. 

a2I. odx xpos, int. 6 daxrvAcds eort, “not in so far as the ring is gold....” 
Note that this phrase replaces the dvev...rod ypvoot of the previous clause. 
With this use of the simile compare De Mem. 1, 450a 30—b 3 9 yap yeyvopéevy 
kivnaois évonpatverat olov Tumoyv Tid TOU aicOnparos, KaOdrep of opayidpevos Trois 
Saxrudios xré., where it is applied not to the original “motion” of sensation 
but to the subsequent retention or survival of that motion in gavracia. Cf. 
De A. 428b 10 sqq. 

a 22. éxderov. The genitive must express the special sensible in each case: 
426 b 8 rov trroxetpévov aigOnrov, 428b 18 7 aicOnot Trav pev idiov. Thus éxdorov 
= whatever it be that sense perceives, whether colour or sound or flavour. Cf. 
425 b 24, 430b 6, also 426b 16 a’rotv=rot aicdnrod. Similarly 418a 17 “such 
and such objects are called special sensibles of the sense, whatever 1t be, which 
perceives them.” 

a 23. 7 tkacrov éxelvwv A€yerar. This means that the object acts upon sense 
not in so far as it is a concrete object, but in so far as it is coloured or flavoured, 
or sonorous: e.g. when we perceive the white rose by sight, it is not the rose 
gué rose, but the rose gué white, which acts upon the sight. The ring im- 
presses the wax, not gud metal, but in so far as it has a particular shape. +76 
éxov xpa@pa is some particular object, rdéde rz, yet it is not as réde Te OY Todro that 
it acts upon sense, but solely as rocovdi, coloured. Hence éxeivwy refers to 
424. a 22 Tov éyovros...23 Wédov, éxeivwy being rightly used for “the other 
things” or the substances possessed of sensible qualities as distinguished from 
the sensible qualities themselves to which sense is related: cf. a 22 4 ale Onous 
éxdorov. We may ask, is €kaoroy subject or predicate? If it is subject, as 
seems probable, it must be understood again as predicate, for rosvd) is 
predicate (a 24) and éxaocrov éxetvwey must correspond to roovdi; or, which 
comes to the same thing, Aéyerac must be taken=‘“‘is so called,” is called what 
it 1S, Viz. some individual concrete thing. Cf. 412 a 8, 429b 6, Mefaph. 1018b 3 
kal ra évayvria Erepa TH etdes GAAHAOVY  wavrTa 7} Td Aeydpeva [int. évavria] mpaTas, 
called contraries in the primary sense of the term. 

a24. towvi(. This serves as a general term for “coloured, flavoured, 
sonorous,” or for epithets denoting particular colours, flavours or sounds, 
“white etc., sweet etc., shrill etc.’ A. commonly uses roovdi as opposed to 
Téde re for the category of quality as opposed to the category of substance- 
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kal, explanatory. Kard, TOY Adyov, “in virtue of its form,” ‘‘on the formal 
side.” With this adverbial use of the phrase cf. 412 b 10 sq., where it is an 
attribute of ovcia. The terms Adyos and efSes are equivalent (see first zo¢e on 
403 b 2), but the former gives prominence to the notion or character, that 
which the definition seeks to express in words. The whole sentence merely 
expands a 18 sq. “receptive of the form without the matter.” As the soul 
itself is the formal essence of the animal (ctcia 7 xara rév Adyor), i.e. the form 
without the matter, so the sensible acts on sense in virtue of its form alone to 
the exclusion of its matter. wpa@rov. For this expression cf. 422 b 22, wo?e. 
Here, however, it is decidedly preferable to understand zpérov in the same 
way, €-g-, aS 412 a 27, b 5 evreAdyera 9 mpdtn. We have gone through the 
several senses and found various parts of the body employed as sense-organs. 
The common characteristic of them all is that in them the sensory faculty 
resides. Thus seeing resides in the pupil of the eye 412 b 20 sq., and so on. 
This is a provisional view, which will require to be modified when we consider 
sensus communis. There seems no ground for introducing at this stage rd 
kowvov aicOnrnpiov, “the organ of this sess communis,” that which is at the 
back of the several senses (for which see 426 b 12—427 a 16), as is done by some 
commentators, e.g. M. Rodier: “Le sensorium premier est celui dans lequel 
réside cette faculté (la sensibilité en général).” 

a25. 1 Towtryn Sivapis. The power, or capacity, to apprehend the form 
without the matter, as above explained. tort pty ovy, int. 7d alcOynrnptov Kat 7 
Stvayuis. Thus Them. 78, 14 H., 143, 8 sqq. Sp. cai r@ pev troxeyséva radvrov F 
re ataOjots Kal To aia Onrnpiov...td dé eivac Erepov Tou Te dpydvou Kat THs Suvdpews. 
vo 8 elyat trepov. A. wants to say that the sense-faculty and the sense-organ 
are inseparable: you cannot have one without the other. Without the faculty 
the dead organ is a mere 6yuevupor or d6povipws heydpevov, so called by courtesy 
(cf. 412b 14, 21, Metaph. 1035 b 14—18, 22—25, 1036b 28—32, Pol. 1253a 21). 
But they are essentially different; the one is an organ, the other a faculty, the 
one has magnitude, the other is unextended; the sense is a dtvayis connected 
with the organ, tbrdpyovoa év ro aicOnrnpio 7 aicOntnpwv, 426b9. The organ 
and its faculty are one and the same, but we can separate the two in thought. 
If we look at the organ (76 aio@avdpuevov) as a concrete thing and take account 
of its matter, it is an extended magnitude: if we abstract from the matter and 
attend only to the form, it is a power or faculty residing in this extended 
. magnitude, but itself unextended and immaterial. That which each of these 
two aspects zs can be expressed by rd eiva:: the aspects are different; the 
act of thinking is different for each of them; as the notion whereby we think 
each aspect is different, so the definition which expresses this notion in words 
is different. Sometimes A. will prefer to say that two things are érepa 
(or ob} ravrév) ro cival, TH vonoe, TS Ady@: Sometimes, as here, he says that in 
the two cases rd elva: érepéy €orty. The aspect or eiva: of the one is not the 
aspect or the eva of the other. Organ and faculty, like uphill and downhill, 
are logically distinct. Their mutual implication appears in such phrases as 
“poor sight,” ‘a good ear,” “a delicate touch.” 

a26. &vreedy. The mode of expression with dy and the optative implies 
no sort of doubt in this conclusion, the suppressed protasis being ‘if the 
foregoing is true.” In fact the potential optative here approximates in meaning 
to the indicative (Goodwin, JZ. amd JT. § 238; cf. Gildersleeve 442) and the 
ancient commentators paraphrase by éorié: Them. (78, 17 H., 143, 12 Sp.) ré 
peéey yap Spyavoy péyeOds Te Kai cHpd €otev : Simpl. (167, 31) rd pév yap dpépicrov, 
7 S€ dvewsypévyn éorivy ovoia. Cf. Philop. 438, 30 sqq. See zofes on 403 a 9, 
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421 b 20. 7d alcGavépevov. What is said is equally true of the whole per- 
cipient organism and of the particular organ. Td ye aloOyrike elvar. Cf. 
408 a 25, wofe, 413 b 29 Sq., 429 b Io sqq. 

a28. éxelyov, int. rod aicGavopévov. Receptivity in the abstract is an im- 
material form. Such a form is properly called a Adyos because it alone can be 
rationally defined or (in other words) is the content of the definition, cf. 424 a 24 
xara Tov Adyov. Again, it is a dévayss because it represents what a thing is good 
for, or is able to effect or be. Thus musical or medical skill “determines” the 
musician or physician, making him what he is: Pol. 1253 a 23 mdvra é€ re 
fpy@ Spirra. cat ty Suvaye. For the combination of Adyos and divajus, the 
character and capacity, cf. De Gen. Az. I. 1, 731 Db 19 ris 7 Svvayis Kal 6 Adyos 
ris ovaias [int. rot OyAcos Kal rot dppevos|, and for dvvapus as equivalent to form 
cf. Pol. 1323 b 33 dvdpia S¢ wédews cal Steatocvyn kal Ppdvycis Thy adryv eye 
Sivapuv Kai poppnv, and De Gen. et Corr. 1. 5, 322a 28 rotro dé rd cides dvev 
wAns, olov avAos Sbvapis tis ev UAW eoTiv. 

424a 28-—b18. If the sense-organ is too violently affected from 
without, its constituent form, that is to say, its capacity to perceive, is destroyed. 
The reason for this will be evident from the foregoing [§ 3]. Again, the absence 
of sensibility in plants, in spite of their having a vital principle and being acted 
upon by tangible objects, is due to the fact that they have not in them any 
capacity of receiving the forms only, apart from the matter, of sensibles [§ 4]. 
Further, a question arises: In the absence of perceptive faculty, can the 
sensible quality, e.g. odour, produce any effect short of perception? Apparently 
not: the effect, e.g., of odour is either smelling or nothing at all. Besides, it 
is the medium or vehicle of the sensible quality, and not the sensible quality 
itself, which directly affects bodies [§ 5}. But the objects of touch and taste do 
produce effects apart from perception. Why not, then, it may be urged, the 
objects of the other senses? What, e.g., is smelling except being acted upon by 
odour? To this we reply: Smelling involves sentience; the air, acted upon by 
odour, becomes not sentient, but sensible [§ 6]. 

424.a 28 davepdv 8’...29 ra alo Onrypia. This well-known maxim became 
stereotyped amongst the scholastics as excellens senstétle corrumptit sensum, or 
senstbhilium excellentia corrumptt sensum, Cf 422a 21 ere rot Niav Naumpov (Kal 
yap rovro addparoyv). Dante is fond of bringing in this fact, Purgatorio 8, 36 Ma 
nelle facce I’ occhio si smarria, | Come virtu, ch’ a troppo si confonda, where 
virtti=dper? of the faculty: A. says the Adyos or duvayis is spoiled, and the organ 
when it can no longer function has to all intents and purposes ceased to be an 
organ. See wofe on 422 a 31, and cf. sufra 421 b 23, 422 a 29-—33, 424 a 14, I5, 
also 426a 30—bD7, 429 a 29—b 3. 

a 30. Klynots. Clearly the corporeal change in the corporeal organ. It 
is attended either by no perception at all, or by a painful effort and failure to 
perceive accurately. Cf. 426b 7 Auvret ) hGeciper, 429a 31—b 3. Averar 6 Aéyos. 
We are tempted to understand by Adyeos the quantitative proportion in which 
materials are compounded in the sense-organ, the xpaouws or dpuovia ray perxOév- 
trav of 407 b 32s8q., see mole on 424a 4, perdrynros. But it seems probable that 
even here the word bears the same meaning as in the previous section, namely 
“character” or “form,” which the quantitative proportion may, however, be 
regarded as conditioning. 

a3I. otro 8’, int. 6 Adyos, rd aicOnrix@ eivat, a 27, 28 supra. Hv. Cf. 
424 a Il. aorep Kal 4 cudovia kal 6 réves, int. Avovrar: cupdwvia is the 
blending of two or more sounds or notes, which may form either a chord or 
an unison in octaves. Cf. Afefaph. 1043 a 10 cupdavia Sé d&éos Kai Bapéos pikis 
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roradi. But the notes which are capable of being so blended into one are 
determined by numerical proportion, Adyos dpiépev, and ultimately by number 
itself: Anal. Post. 11. 2, 90a 18 sqq., Phys. Il. 3, 195a 29 sqq., De Sensu 3 
439b 31 sq. (€v api@pois eddoyicros). Thus the ratio of the double, 2: 1, de- 
termines the octave, that of the jyudAcov, 3 : 2, determines the fifth and that of 
érirpirov, 4: 3, determines the fourth. Jan has collected the relevant passages 
of Aristotle in AWusicz Scripiores, De Consonantia, pp. 18—22; cf. #6. pp. 84—111 
from Problems XIX. 

a 32. 6 rtévos, “the tension” (of the string) and so the pitch of the note 
produced by it. Cf. Physiogn. 2, 807 a 16 rév re révov avinat Kat Bapd Pbéyyerat. 
The effect of striking the lyre too violently is that the strings get out of tune 
and what should be a harmonious chord becomes a discord. The two strings, 
e.g., that should emit a perfect fifth produce notes which refuse to blend in 
concord. Kal Sta rl qore...33 ov aloOdverar, Cf. 411 b 28, 415 a 1 sqq. 

a 33- popiov WoxiKov, namely the vegetative or nutritive principle, soul or 
faculty. Cf. 414a 32 tardpye: Se rois pév durois rb Gperrixéy povov. Cf. also 
411 b 27 sqq., 434a 22—26. 

a 34. wdoyovrd ti: Yura ta eldyn SéyeorOar, Them. 78, 32 H., 144, 4 Sp. We 
have the clearest evidence that tangibles, if not other sensible objects, act upon 
plants. The question whether the plant can see or hear is not so likely to 
arise. Plants are acted upon, or affected, but not (like animals) in such a 
manner as to take the form of objects without the matter. 

424bz. Td pr txew perornra. Heat is in no part of the plant so tempered as 
to be in respect of temperature and humidity, like the flesh in animals, inter- 
mediate between any two degrees of these qualities presented by tangible 
objects. The simple organs of plants are incapable of discriminating the 
differences of the sensible qualities in objects. See 412b1sq.,411b23. This 
illustrates the importance of pécov or peodrys to A. Plato’s term pérpioyv in 
Philebus and Poltticus is more appropriate. See Prof. J. A. Stewart on £7/. 
Vic. 1106 b 8—16, Notes on Nic. Ethics . p. 196 sq. 

b3. «mdoyev pera rys DAs, Le. “at the same time as they receive the form 
of anything, they receive the matter likewise” (Wallace). As Them. says 
(78, 36 H., 144, 10 Sp.) rdoye avy cuveiciovons ris dANS Tis TOU motovvros. They 
are affected by tangibles in the same way as they absorb nutriment. The plants 
cannot be warmed or cooled unless material vapour or moisture enters them, let 
us say, by the pores, in the very way in which Empedocles and Democritus 
supposed sensation to take place in animals. But such an explanation of 
sentience or sensation A. has left far behind, as modern botany has superseded 
his own crude view of the physiology of plants. Philop., while mentioning the 
view taken above, inclines to a different view which interprets pera ris vAns by 
kata thy idiavy vaAny macyey rTpetvropévny Kai peraSdddXovoay, in the plant’s own 
matter, tAtk@s cal gwpariuas. The plant's own matter then is modified by 
contact with heat and cold, the sensible qualities get so far and penetrate no 
further: (440, 23) 9 yap Utzroxepévy adrois tAn Urb Tey alcOnrav mwdcyxovca év 
éauvry Séxera: ra wan rév aicOnr&yv, dAn airé&v y.vopévy Kal ds DAn adra Seyopévy 
eis €aurny, @oel Kai auxos 7#v. But we cannot overlook the marked contrast to 
424 a 18, dvev ris trys, nor does anything A. says justify us in assimilating what 
takes place in plants to the case where ré mdoyor, as well as rd rooidy, 1S 
lifeless. 

b3. drop ’cae 8’ dv. The gist of the following discussion comes out more 
clearly in the paraphrase of Them. (79, 13 sqq. H., 145, 1 sqq. Sp.) than in the 
text of A. itself. The question seems to be suggested by the case of plants. 
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Granted that plants do not smell and do not see, are they, then, wholly un- 
influenced by odour or by colour? The influence of light on the growth of 
plants is notorious. Does a noxious smell really do you any harm? A.’s 
contention is that the smell does you no harm. There may be something else 
noxious. The smell is a sort of danger signal. This corrects the too brief and 
summary statement of 421 b 23, which, however, applied to animals only (cf. 
4124 b 8 ray Suvarar). 

b6. e re wovet. Whatever effect odour produces consists in smelling and 
in nothing else. In the ef clause, the verb wovet has its general signification 
(st guid agit), in the apodosis its special signification (efcztz). See nxofe on 
42442 rowtrov. One of the conditions for the mutual interaction of bodies, 
wove te and wdoyev ri, is that they should be in contact, either directly or 


through a medium. Cf. 424b 12. THY Sodpnow Tf ooph wore. The same 
argument is used 421 b 21—23. 
b8. 6 8 airds...trav &dov. This sentence is parenthetic. ovdt rdy 


Suvardy, int. aia@dverOa. From the particular sense of smell A. has passed to 
the case of sensation generally. Anything capable of sensation cannot be acted 
upon by a sensible object unless it possesses the particular sense which that 
object can stimulate. An animal with no other sense than that of touch cannot 
see, hear or smell: colours, sounds and odours fail to act upon it. 

b9. Kal otras, i.e. by the following argument. 

brr. & ots éorfy. The relative clause is used as in 408a 32, b 23 and 
implies éxeiva év ols rd has xai oxdros kai é6 {dos cal 7 é6opun eiow, “the things 
which contain light, dark, sound or smell.” Cf. yes Wrodov, 419 b 6 sq.: sound 
and smell are attributes of bodies, and so is 76 dsadavés (418 b 6 Sq.), which is 
actually light, when it is not actually darkness. Cf. Philop. 442, 20 ovy wo ris 
Bpovris, 3 axovordyv, macxe: Ta pyyvipeva Um auTns Tapata, GAX’ brd Tov aépos Tod 
Wodotvros kivoupévouv Biaiws tAncodpeva Siicrara...cvx td Tov a ddou, 7 Wddos 
éort kai dxovords. The difficulty arises from a failure to distinguish between 
the object of the sense and the thing in which it resides, between the thing 
itself and its visible (or audible or odorous) quality. Simpl. would seem to 
have taken @@s as equivalent to colour: (170, 16) a « rd Kexpwopévor...eis TO 
Kato cuvedoin, ot Kara Td ypGpa SydAadyn, GAAa xara thy Bapitnra. Cf. 435 b 7—I12. 

biz. ddd. A. foresees an objection to this effect: ‘If tangibles admittedly 
act upon bodies, how about the objects of the other senses?” He answers: 
““If we take the same view of these other sensibles, we shall confuse ‘having a 
smell’ with ‘having a sense of smell.’” The passage is not very clear, but A. 
insists upon making the theory apply uniformly to all the special sensibles alike. 
I conceive the objection introduced at b 12 dAAd to be developed as far as b 14 
Kaxewa éuzrovet and A.’s first answer to extend from b 14 4 ot way cépa to b 16 
wabev mr. He has then admitted mdoyew rs and asks whether this does not 
carry with it aioOdveo@a, while the concluding sentence b17 4 ré péev dopacdar 
cre. finally disposes of the objection. 

bi2. of xupol. The effects of brine (salt water) or of acid upon vegetables 
and many minerals are instances. But, as Them. points out, the effect in these 
cases is due not to the “taste” of these juices (yupot)—acids, alkalis or salts— 
but to their intrinsic qualities (79, 19 sq. H., 145, 11 sq. Sp.). eyap py. How 
can the palpable facts of change and modification in inanimate things be 
explained except by assuming that these inanimate objects are acted upon 
by other tangible things? 

biq. dp’ ovy. “Shall we then say that the objects of the other senses 
produce modification in things?” It seems at first sight doubtful whether this 
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expresses A.’s own view. kaketva, i.e. the objects of the other three senses 
also, things visible, things resonant and things odorous. qj ov xré. We 
should naturally expect a clause commencing with 4 to introduce the solution 
provided by the author. A. may be supposed to put his reply in the form of a 
question: “Will odour and sound, therefore, also produce modification in in- 
animate things? or is it the fact that only some things can be acted upon by 
odour and sound, while others cannot?” 

bi5. Kal ta wdoxovra ddptora, Kal ov péve. “And the bodies which are 
susceptible are indeterminate and shifting and do not permanently remain what 
in quality they are made by the odour, sound etc.” Cf. the Heraclitean dictum 
wdvra pet Kal ovdey péver. otov arjp: sf yap. The yap explains why air is an 
instance. It “has scent”—is perfumed—from having been (just) acted upon. 

b16. +t ovv. What, then, it may be said, is “smelling” beyond just this 
being acted upon? How, that is, does smelling differ from being affected, or 
acted upon, by odours? 

biz. «waoxev mr. Here 7 must be accusative, following so closely upon 
wabeyv tt,b 16. Cf. moles on 410a 25, 4244 I. 

b 17. # introduces A.’s final solution. The difference is that smelling 
involves perception (literally “is also perception”), whereas air, after being 
acted upon, does not perceive, but on the contrary is itself actually perceived. 
Cf. 421 b 21 elrrep ris dopis aicbdvera. 

b18. traxéws. The suggestion seems to be that, if odour or sound, acting 
on the air, quickly makes it odorous or sonorous, it will as rapidly lose these 
acquired properties. They “quickly come and quickly go”: cf. sugjvabi5 ov 
péver. {In De Sensu, c. 6, odour and sound, the objects of smell and hearing, are 
said to be propagated gradually and to travel through the medium, reaching 
one percipient who is nearer sooner than one who is distant. ateOnrés yfvera. 
The net result, then, of the discussion, 424 b 3 sqq., is to make it very clear that, 
while we may say aig@dvec Oa is mdoyxev ri, it Is not invariably true that zacyeuy 
Tt is aia@dvecOa. Air and water are the two great instances of mdoyovra which 
are not aio@avdpeva. 


BOOK III. CHAPTER I. 


This chapter is closely connected with the preceding. In fact, it would 
have been better to begin Book Ill. at c. 3, or even, as Zabarella appears to 
have done, at c. 4. 

42924 b 22--425a13. The five senses discussed in the previous 
book are all that there are. This may be proved as follows: [premising that 
sensation is either direct, like touch, or indirect through a medium, like sight or 
hearing, we go on to state that] (1) All the tangible properties of objects are 
apprehended by touch, a sense which we possess. (2) As regards sight, hearing 
and smell, in which perception is through a medium, if the sense is wanting, it 
is because the sense-organ is wanting [this is so because animals, as such, 
possess the sensitive faculty which, given the appropriate organ, ensures every 
form of actual perception] [§ 1]. (3) Sense-organs are composed of the same 
elements as the corresponding media. (4) One and the same element may be 
the condition of our perceiving more than one kind of sensible: thus air is the 
medium of both colour and sound. And, if the same sensible can be perceived 
through the medium of more than one of the elements, as colour either through 
transparent air or through transparent water, either one of these two elements 
will serve to constitute the sense-organ [§ 2]. (5) Among the elements, how- 
ever, two only, viz. air and water, are fitted to form sense-organs [§ 3]. (6) Now 
sense-organs thus constituted, i.e. of air, water or both, are actually possessed 
by animals. [The sense-organ need not be wholly composed of the element 
essential to perception.] The inference from all this is that all possible means 
of sense-perception are possessed by animals, unless they be mutilated or not 
fully developed [§ 4]. 

It has been doubted whether the foregoing argument is an induction or a 
demonstration. In the History of Animals (Iv. 8, 532b 29), where the same 
question is treated, A. appeals to experience: zrept 5é rév aicOjoewyv viv Nexréov: 
ov yap Guolws maow tadpyovow, GAG Tois pev waoae trois & éXdrrovs. eioi & ai 
mheiora, Kal wap ds ovdenfa catverar tSios Erépa, wévre Tov apiOuov xré. Cf. 
De Sensu 5, 444b 19. But we hold with Alexander and Simplicius that the 
reasoning here is deductive. Cf. Alex. Aphr., dma. xai Avo. Ill. 6, p. 90, 3 Sqq., 
De An. 66, 3 sqq., Simpl. 173, 32 sq., 175, 34 sqq., 178, 36sqq. Hegel is credited 
with having demonstrated, the very year in which the first asteroid was dis- 
covered, that seven must be the number of the planets. Aristotle, too, may well 
have thought that the plain fact of experience, “there are five senses and no 
more,” would be none the worse for being strongly fortified by argument. It 
goes without saying that the premisses of his hypothetical syllogisms are neither 
logically prior to nor better known than the fact they are supposed to establish. 
However, a different complexion will be put upon this dialectical feat if we 
accept the suggestion that it is directed against a supposed fanciful tenet of 
Democritus who, according to late authorities, maintained that some animals 
have senses which are lacking to man and that the number of aic@jces is 
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greater than the number of aic@yrd, so great indeed that they escape observa- 
tion. The point is obscure, but, if any preceding philosopher indulged in such 
speculations as Stobaeus fathers upon Democritus, it would be not unnatural 
for A. to oppose them, not merely by the common-sense statement that things 
are what they are, but by an attempt to prove that they must be so and cannot 
be otherwise. See Aet., Plac. Iv. 10, 4, 5 (Doxogr. Gr. p. 399, 15) wAelous eivae 
aicOnoes, wept Ta dAoya (Ga kai wepi rovs comovs kai mepi rods Geovs, and again 
26. 399. 19 A. mdeious pev eivac Tas aicOnoes Tey aicOyray, r@ Oé uy tavadoyicew ra 
aigOnra To wAnOe AavOdvew, Lucret. IV. 794—-803, Krische, Forschungen 154, 
Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. 1.8 912, um. 1, 2, Natorp, Porschungen 177, 2. (cf. Archiv f. 
Gesch. d@. Phil. 1. 350 sqq.), Siebeck, Gesch, dex Psych. l. 114, 2. 2, Diels, Vorsokr. 
p. 388, Beare 206 sq. It is assumed throughout that fire, air, earth and water 
are the only “elements” in our region of the physical universe: hence the 
qualification in 425 a 11 “ provided there exist no unknown body with unknown 
properties.” This caution would safeguard the argument in the event, however 
improbable A. may have considered it, of the discovery of new forces in nature 
and new senses in living things correlative to them. 

424b 24. ei ydp. Here begins the first of six clauses of a complex protasis, 
followed at length in 425a9 by an apodosis waoae dpa xré. Bonitz, to whom 
the elucidation of the construction is due, paraphrases the first clause as follows: 
ei yap kal viv aicOnow Tobrway wdvrwoy tyopev Sv 7 alo Ono ddy yiyvera. Madvig 
questioned this punctuation, proposing in its place ef yap mavrds, od éatly ais- 
Ona, adn, cal viv alc6now é€youev xré. in order to make out that éd7 is involved 
in all the senses. But touch is here discriminated from the senses which have 
separable media, the flesh—as explained in II., c. 11—being an inseparable 


medium of touch. kal vov, “as it is,” “constituted as we are.” In these 
words there is a suggestion of a difference between the natural and the possible. 
See 425 a9. 


b 25. wmdvra ydp. This is the first of many parentheses which complicate 
and retard the course of the argument. The statement seems to differ from the 
premiss, which it purports to prove, by the careful qualification of ra row dmrov 
...7aOn by 7 daroy (int. r6 dardv €orty). 

b 26. dvdyky 7’. This is the second premiss. ékAefre. For this use of 
the word cf. Amal. Post. 1. 18, 81a 38 havepdy dé nai rt, eX tis atoOnow éKré- 
ourev, dvdykn Kat ériornpny Tivd €xAedorT évat. 

b 27 Sceav piv...29 dca 8% The stress is on the second of the antithetical 
clauses, which introduces objects of “mediate” perception and so constitutes 
the third premiss, the nev clause merely rehearsing the contents of the first 
premiss. 

b 28. atrdv drrépevor. Here and in b 29 pa airaév amr. we must understand 
Trav aic@nrayv. In this passage A. even goes so far as to speak of the two 
senses which work through an inseparable medium as working by immediate 
contact. This is inexactly stated, but there is no uncertainty as to A.’s real 
position. We perceive tangibles “by direct contact” only in the sense that we 
are proprietors of the medium, while of air and water we are not proprietors. 
The inexact statement of the text, in fact, returns to the popular view which had 
been corrected in II.,c. 11. See 426b 16, 435a 17 and wo¢e on 423b11. The 
phrase also recurs De Sensu 7, 449 a 24 kai Gowv pi) abray drropevot aio Oavorrat. 

b29. Sid rév perafd, “through media,” i.e. through separable media, for A. 
adds his own explanation in the words Aéya 9 oiov aépi Kai wSare in 424 b 30. 

b 30. ‘ots dwAocts, int. alafavdueba. The words practically repeat dia réy 
peraév, defining it a little more closely. 
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b3r. ¢xea 8 otras, dore. The clause with dore, a clause of actual result, 
expresses how the case stands: “if on the one hand...then it is necessary 
(b 32 dvdyen éort) that...; ifon the other...then the possessor of either of these will 
perceive (425 a2 Kaié 7d frepov...aieOnoerat xré.).” It will be seen that €yer 0° otras 
Sore is merely a variant on the more common ovpBaive dore and might be 
translated “this being so, it follows that.” érepa...32 TH yéver, “ generically 
different,” as colours, odours and sounds, py époyer# (431424). The test of 
identity or difference of sensibles as given in De Sensu 7, 447 b 21I—26 is that 
the object is numerically one, provided it be perceived in the same instantaneous 
act: it is specifically one and the same, if perceived by the same sense and in 
the same manner. 

b 32. 70 rowdtrov, i.e. corresponding to the medium. 

b 34. Yorw 6 dyp Kal Péhov cal xpdus, “the air is related to, stands in 
relation with, both sound and colour.” Cf. 418 a 12, moze. As being dia- 
phanous, air is the medium of colour, while, as én ys, it is the medium for 
sound. el Sé wAclw, i.e. if there be more media than one. 

425al. rot abrot, int. aioOnrov éoriv. olov xpéas Kal dnp Kal USep, “for 
example, both air and water are media of colour.” 

a2. Kal 6 rd erepov, even the percipient who has but one of the two. Of 
the two media only one 1s available for him. rou Sv dpdoty, int. aiaOnrov, the 
object that is capable of being perceived through both media, air and water. 

a3. tov S ardav. Partitive genitive depending on évo rovrwy, with which 
pdvov goes closely: “it is from these two alone of the simple bodies that etc.” 
atcOnrypia. From this point onward it must be noted that A. uses the word in 
a narrower sense for the organs of the telepathic senses, sight, hearing and 
smell, as distinguished from touch, which, in conformity with the popular 
opinion, he considers to be effected by direct contact. See Beare, p. 245, also 
mote on 424b 28 sufra. For another instance of aio@nrnpioy in this narrower 
sense see 435 a 15 and o7ze. 

a4 piv yap Képyn. Cf. De Sensu 2, 438b 16 dor eimep Tovrwy re cvpBaives, 
Kka@drep héyouev, havepdv ws ei Sei rovrov rév rpdmov amodiddvat Kal mpocdrrev 
éxacrov Trav aigOnrnpiayv évi rév aorotyeiay, Tov pév Spparos Td GpartKdyv Vdaros 
umoAnmréov, aépos 8€ ro rev Ppodav aicdnrixdy, mupds dé rv dadpyow. This 
passage agrees with Ve A. as to the eye andthe ear. It differs as to the organ 
of smelling, because the object of smell, which the organ is potentially, is differ- 
ently conceived, viz. as xarveéns avadupiacis, whereas it was énpdv 422 a 6, as it 
is €yxupov Enpdv in De Sensu,c.5. This discrepancy in respect of the organ of 
smell has led some to think that it is not his own view which A. is there 
expounding. See Baeumker, 4rist. Lehre v. d. Gussern und tnnern Sinnesver- 
mtogen, Pp. 30Sq., 47, 7 4, Zeller, Aristotle, 11. p. 62, 2. 3, E.T.: cf. Alex. Aphr., 
ad De Sensu 37, 7 sqq., 38, 12 sqq. W. But A. may have subsequently modified 
an earlier view as to the composition of the organ of smell. See Prof. Beare, 
p. 148, 2. 5, p- 155 and Mr G. R. T. Ross ad loc. The former suggests (p. 155) 
that cc. 2 and 5 of De Sensw may have been written at a considerable interval 
of time from each other and (p. 282) that c. 7 of the same work was “perhaps 
chronologically Aristotle’s first essay on the subject of simultaneous perception 
of different sensibles,” i.e. earlier than De 4. Il.,c.2. “The de Sensu seems 
to contain,” he says, p. 244, zoze, “preliminary essays on certain subjects of the 
larger work de Anima, which may therefore (notwithstanding many references, 
e.g. 436 a 1 sqq.) be regarded as possibly later.” In plan and intention De A. 
certainly came before the Parva Naturalia, as is fully borne out by the 
anticipations and cross-references. But doubtless these courses of lectures 
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were several times repeated with additions and modifications,*so that some 
things in the subsidiary lectures may be chronologically earlier than some 
things in the principal course, the De 4A. as we now have it. 

2478 dxor...5d0ppyots. Here, as above 419 a 13, 423 b19, the term properly 
denoting the operation of a sense is used to denote the corresponding organ. 
For dogpyois used of the organ cf. De Sensu 2, 438b 20 mupds S€é riv doppyow, 
cited in the last mote. Cf. also De Gen. An. U. 6, 744a 2 9 & sBohpnoss 
Kal 9 akon mépot ouvamtovres mpds tov dépa riv Ovpabev, wdnpeis cupdurov 
avevparos, 425a 7 ev TH AD7. 

a5. Garépov, “ of one or other” of these, viz. of water in the case of water- 
animals, of air in the case of land-animals. vo 88 arip q ovPevds, int. aicOnrixov. 
Fire is related to, is the medium of, no sense-faculty. As the medium is 
between the percipient faculty and the perceived object, it may be described as 
related to either; and the context, otOéy yap dvev Oepysrnros aicénrixdy, shows 
that here the reference is to the percipient. The same remark applies to a 6 yj. 
Cf. 435 a 1I1—24. 

az. év try apy. Cf De Sensu 2, 438 b 30 ro & dmrixdv yas [int. éoriv]. 
pddrwrra, more than in any other perceptive organ or part. iSlws qualifies 
pépeckrat. The presence of earth in the organ is essential to its performance of 
its function. It has to perceive all tangible qualities, of which the properties 
belonging to earth are some of the most important. Cf 435 a 22 sq. The 
presence of fire ensures that the remaining tangibles are perceptible. 316 
Xelrrour’ dv. This means that, if we take away air and water, there is nothing 
left of which to make a sense-organ. Fire will not do, earth will not do, and 
we have already organs into whose composition air and water enter. 

a8. raitra 82, i-e. the sense-organs, aicOnrnpia, constituted of air and water. 

ag. kal viv, “as it is,” “even within our experience.” Cf. 424b 24, 
425a 22, bog. %@yua. From ist. An. iv. 8, 532b 33 we know that this 
includes all viviparous animals: dvOp@mos pév otv Kal ta Cwordxa Kal mela, mpds 
8é robrou Kat doa evaipa Kai CwordKa, mrdvra paivera éyovta Tavras wdoas. wacar 
&pa. Here at last is the conclusion drawn from the unwieldy series of premisses 
which began with ei yap wavros (424b 24). 

alo. tro rov...rernpwpévarv, ie. by the aforesaid animals, viz. as we know, 
the vivipara, if fully developed and unmutilated. Cf. 415 a 27 mote. dalverat 
yap...1z dé0adpotds. Another parenthesis. The mole is regarded by Aristotle as 
belonging to the remrnpwpéva. In the A7zst. Ax. loc. cit., Aristotle excepts the 
mole as “an entire class” which is “maimed” (533a 2 wAny ef Te wemnpwrat 
yévos &y, olov rd Trev domwaddxoyv). 

a2. €repov, other than those known to us in experience. This is shown 
to be the meaning of érepov by the words which qualify a@os. Kal mdGos. If 
there were an unknown “elemental” body distinct from the four, it would 
presumably have distinct and unknown properties. rév tvrai0a, the bodies 
found in our world, the world of actual experience. So ré& évrat@a is contrasted 
with ra éxel in Metaph. 990b 34 rabra & evrava odciay onpaiver Kaxet (in the 
world of ideas). 

a3. odSenta dv ékArelwor. This sentence corresponds to and is equivalent to 
the sentence ov« Zot atednois érépa mapa ras mévre, with which we started 
424 b 22. 

Having proved that there are five senses and no more, A. proceeds to make 
the first use of his conclusion by demonstrating that the xowa are really what he 
called them, “common sensibles.” He does this by proving that they are not 
the province of any special sense. There could be no sense and no sense-organ 
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outside the five which he has described, and no one of these five apprehends 
the xowd as ida or Kupios alc@nrad to it in particular. This is the first step 
towards developing his doctrine of semsus communis or 6An ataOnois in which 
the five special senses are merged and coalesce, for the xowa are perceived xaé” 
avra and, since it is none of the special senses that so perceives them, it must 
be this sessus communts. 

425a 14—b4. Can there be a special sense which apprehends as its 
province the ‘“‘common sensibles,” all of which we perceive by movement? 
The common sensibles are motion, rest; size (extended magnitude), figure; 
number, unity. Of these number and unity are also apprehended by means of 
the objects of the special senses. [Aristotle decides in the negative.] There 
can be no special organ for the apprehension of these common sensibles, and 
therefore no separate special sense. If there were, our perception of the 
common sensibles by any of the five senses would be either («) on a par with 
that indirect apprehension which in fact we have of one quality, e.g. sweetness, 
by the special sense, e.g. sight, which perceives another [§ 5]. This, viz. our 
apprehension of sweetness by sight, is due to the circumstance that we have a 
sense [seusus comzmunts| which has both sensibles for its object, and whereby 
we take cognizance of their simultaneous presentment. Or (4), if not like the 
perception of sweetness by sight, our perception of the common sensibles 
would be purely incidental, as is our recognition of Cleon’s son in the 
white object which we see [§ 6]. But of the common sensibles we have a 
perception to which all the senses contribute, direct not incidental, and there- 
fore not confined to a special sense; not, that is, like our apprehension that it is 
Cleon’s son that we see [which is confined to sight]. In our apprehension, 
above explained, of the objects of one special sense by another perception is in 
a manner incidental; when the special senses operate not as separate, but in so 
far as they meet in one. To recognise the co-existence of different qualities in 
the same object requires a common, and not a separate or special, sense [§ 7]. 

425a 14. ob8t trav kowwav. Having rejected the hypothesis of a sixth sense 
dealing with special sensibles, té:a aio@nra, of its own, A. has now to consider 
the question whether we should assume a separate organ, and therefore a 
separate sense, for the apprehension of ra cowd. These xowwa have been already 
introduced in II., c.6. Them. puts the case ingeniously: 81, 18 H., 149, 28 Sp. 
“it may be said that there ought to be a special organ for the common sensibles, 
but that this is lacking to man.” ato@yrnpiov. If there is no separate sense- 
organ, it will follow (cf. the statement above 424 b 26 sq.) that there is no separate 
sense, and this is the conclusion drawn below: dore d7Aov drt 425 a 20. 

arts. dv éxdory..-kata ovpBeBykds. Torstrik followed the old Latin version 
in Inserting the negative ov before card cuuBeBnxds: then, he thought, the 
relative sentence would consistently express A.’s own view as laid down in 
Il., c. 6, where ra xowd are said to be perceived xa’ aid, i.e. ov kara cupSeByK Os. 
Cf. 425 a 28. Others suppose that A. is not stating his own view but what 
would be the effect of the hypothesis of a sixth sense for the xa:vd, which he is 
refuting (cf. Simpl. 182, 38—183, 4). In that case, besides perceiving the xowda 
directly by this sixth sense, we should indirectly perceive them by every special 
sense. I am dissatisfied with both these explanations and believe (1) that the 
words express A.’s own belief about ra xowd, not the consequences which would 
follow if there were a special sense-organ for them, and (2) that there is no need 
to insert the negative before xara ovpBeBnxdés. In ordinary language we are 
said to perceive ¢hzugs, but the simplest psychological analysis shows that the 
proper objects of the special senses are qualities. A. adopts the convenient 
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assumption that the sensible thing may be regarded as a substratum, tzroxei- 
pevov or logical subject, with qualities, raé7, which cannot exist apart from it, 
ov xwptord. In IL, c. 6 the special sensibles are qualities, colour, sound, odour 
etc., perceived directly by the special senses. The things or substances, 
vaoKeiweva, in which the special sensibles inhere, are perceived fer accidens and 
by the special senses. Thus Diares’ son is seen fer accidens. Of the xowa we 
are told (@) that they are perceived directly, xa@” atra; (5) that they are per- 
ceived by all the special senses, xowad racév, xowd mdoas; (c) that a certain 
movement is perceived both by touch and by sight. But it will be observed 
that A. does not say in II., c. 6 under (4) or (c) that the cowa are drectly 
perceived by the special senses. The brevity of his exposition might suggest 
this, but it would create a false impression: for in our present chapter 
(425 a 27 sq.) he states that we have a non-incidental, i.e. direct, perception 
of the xowd and therefore, he argues, this common perception is not a special 
sense (ovx dp’ éorly idia, int. aio@now). Cf De Mem. 1, 450a 9—14, which 
implies that magnitude, motion and time are xa@” atrd aig Gyra of the rpa&rov 
aic@nrixdéy. The same view is implied in the expressions cova zaoa@v and Kowa 
wacats Of II., c. 6, as will be evident on reflection. The proper object of sight 
(neglecting for the moment light, darkness, fire and phosphorescence) is colour. 
But none of the xowa is colour: therefore none of the xowa is directly perceived 
by sight, none of them is xupiws aio Onrov, rps 6 7 otcia wéguKe TAs dYews, epi Sd 
pn éevdéxerat amwatnOjvar: and, we may add, though this has been disputed, 
(418 a 23) ovdév mdoyes 4 Trowtroy brd tev Kowdy Twos 7 GYrs, sight is not 
affected by any of the xowad as such. Sight is not affected by magnitude as 
magnitude, by motion as motion, and so on, as it is affected by its xupiws 
aio Onroyv, or idiov, colour. But (418a 19 sq.) sight zs affected by motion; we are 
led to the irresistible conclusion that a special sense is affected by a xowdv fer 
accidens. Again, the argument by which A. concludes that Diares’ son is 
per atcidens an object seen will also apply to the xowd. What the eye sees 
directly is colour, but the wd@os, colour, has for its logical subject the thing or 
substance, Diares’ son. Directly the eye perceives the quality, mdirectly it 
takes in the thing or substance to which the quality belongs. Now the case of 
the xowd, though not quite on a par, is similar. If we take in the thing or 
substance fer accidens by a special sense, we take in with the thing or substance 
its various attributes, even though these are not directly cognizable by that 
special sense. When we are aware of Diares’ son, we are aware of motion, 
magnitude, number, shape, all of which are his attributes: they “go with” him 
or “accompany” him (425 b 5) dxoAovOotvra cat Koevad, (b 8) dxodovOciy adAnAals 
dpa xyp@pa xal péyedos, (428 b 22) r@v Kowdy Kai éEropévav trois cupPeByKdow 
[=the logical subjects], (b 23) xivnois Kat péyeOos, A ovpBéByxe trois aiaOyrois. 
In perceiving the things or substances, as we do, indirectly and incidentally by 
the special sense, we also perceive the attributes of these things or substances ; 
and, so far as the perception is by the special sense, again indirectly and 
incidentally. Or rather, the content of sensation by any special sense 1s a 
confused whole, out of which that special sense itself cannot separate and 
abstract ra cad. To do so is the task of sevsuws communis, which in A.’s 
theory has usurped some of the purely intellectual functions assigned by Plato, 
Theaet. 185, 186, to the soul or mind. 

a I5 olov kuvtioews...16 évds. For the list of xowd see supra 418 a 17 and 
motes. In the present passage éy is added. The reason doubtless is that in 
the common view of Greek mathematicians dp:@y6s implies plurality (etapA. 
1088 a 6 otk gori 7d éy aptOuds), and “one” or “unity” is not a number, but 
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rather a principle of number, 4Ze¢aph. 1021 a 12 76 & Ev Tov aptOpot dpy7y Kai 
pérpov. Cf. the phrase 7d év kat robs dptOyots, Metaph. 987 b 29. 

at7. kyo atocbaydpeda. The Greek commentators understand this to 
mean “by the movement which the sensible sets up” in us or, more explicitly, 
in one or other of the sense-organs. Them. is rather vague, but (81, 30 H., 
150, 17 Sp.) cwet 76 alaOnrnpiov Kai dddowot Kat évdid@ce Thy diay poppy, though 
not expressly commenting on the words, points in this direction. Simpl. com- 
ments directly on the words thus: 183, 47@ 76 pév aicOnrnpiov 7 wdoyxew Te brs 
Tov ai Onrov...4 Kat dvev waOous...ryv évépyecav Tov aic@nrotv Sexdpevov...(10) td 
pév obv Tv Koay Kivetra Kat maoye: ExadoTy aicOnots. More explicitly Philop. 
457, 29 Kivnow Sé Aéyes rd dos, THY GAdNoiwowv-> Ta odv KoLtva aicOnrd, Hyci, 
wados more. Cf. Prisc. Lyd. (ed. Bywater) 21, 20 Set otv obx otTw TH KiWHoeEL 
A€yerOar -yywpiorixots Nas eivar TSv Kowv, as mponyoupévas pev THS KUNoEwS, 
Kara ovpBeBnxos Sé 7 Sevrépws Trav GAdov, GAN épolws pev wdavrwev TGV Kowdr, 
wdvras 8é éri mavrav TH Kiwyjoe, TovréaT. TS GAdotovoc ba, cvvaicddverOa. If the 
words are so taken, our knowledge of the common sensibles is not said (by A.) 
to be due to motion in the sense that motion is primarily perceived and the 
other cava only in a secondary or indirect fashion through it; but they are all 
alike and in all objects perceived through modification in the percipient. But 
how then are the cowad in any way different from the iia? The explanation 
tendered to us applies equally to colour, sound, odour, flavour. In fact, our 
investigation of sense began with the common opinion that sensation is an 
didoiwois and mwdGos, wherever found; so that the addition of xwijce adds 
nothing to aio@avdueGa. It appears to me, then, that this interpretation cannot 
be accepted. But the alternative course is not without difficulty. If we retain 
kivjoe, We may understand by it the perception of external movement. Siebeck 
has argued that this brings a wrong conception into the whole passage. It is 
startling to find our perception of the other co.va made to depend upon our 
perception of one of them, «xivyoiws: and no use is made of the deduction. 
There is no attempt elsewhere to deduce these conceptions from motion, and 
number is expressly said to be logically prior to motion. Still, the perception 
of motion might help us to perceive what is prior to motion; and time, a 
common sensible, which is altogether omitted in II., c. 6 and the present 
chapter, might truly be said to be perceived by the perception of motion. But 
in PAys. 1V. 11, 219a 12 sqq. magnitude, motion and time are all instances of 
To ovvexés, and the continuity of motion and of time are deduced from the con- 
tinuity of magnitude: d:a ydp ré rd péyeOos eivas ovvexés Kal 4 Kivnois éori 
cuveyns, Sid SE rw Kivyow 6 xXpdvos> Bon yap 7) Kivnots, ToTOUTOS Kai 6 ypdvos del 
doxet yeyovévar. The motion is continuous because the magnitude is continuous, 
but we should not know that the magnitude was continuous, unless the motion 
were so: and in that sense we may say péyeOos nuvnoe. Cf. De Mem. 1, 
450a 9—I4. On the whole it is not unlike A. to start a cognate investigation 
upon a very slight occasion. It would be reading the ideas of modern 
psychology into A. to interpret xiwjcet, not of external movement as perceived, 
but of local movement of the percipient, especially movement of the eye and 
hand. Torstrik, in making his fine emendation cow for kwnoe, was misled as 
to Simpl. by the Aldine edition (see 184, 7 Hayduck). There can be no doubt that 
the text of Simpl. was xwyoe: cf. 183, 4, 30. If we accepted the emendation, 
the meaning of the passage would be rendered much simpler and more coherent 
and a good antithesis given to the iéiav of a 21: “because we always perceive 
the common sensibles together, therefore there cannot be a special sense for 
any one of them, e.g. for motion.” This is not in conflict with the following 
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statement, a 27, for sensus communis is not a special sense. The same end 
might be secured by inserting xow before xevqcet. 

a 17. péyedos kwyce. Simpl. understands péyeOos to be apprehended by the 
amount or intensity of the impression produced on sense: (183, 17) dre yap Kai 
as péyedos eis Td aicOnrnpiov Spa 76 aicOnrdy, Syroi 4 ard ris xXtovos ws NevKs TH 
Owes éyy.vopévn BAB THs él wodd éxrerapévns mediov, GAAd Kai 6 éx Tov peyddou 
meodvtos Aidov padAov wAyTTwev Fxos. Cf. Categ. 6, 5b6—8. Philop. mentions 
the same explanation (458, 19) eZ yi dpa elmo dre péyebos Aéyer Td ev Exdorn 
aicOnoet Kal ovx év 707, oiov péyay dou } péya Aevkdv. Cf. Plato, 772. 67 B of 
sound peydAny O€ tHv wroAAqy [int. kivnow), “if the movement is large, the sound 
is loud” (Archer-Hind). The connexion between spatial magnitude and motion 
as Percepia gives a far more satisfactory interpretation. 

aI8. péyebos yip 1 ro oxApa. Philop. informs us (458, 23 sqq.) that an 
objection was raised (@aci rives) on the ground that in Cafeg. 8, loa 11 oyjpa 
is a motdv, while Melaph. 1020a 9 péyeOos is a woody. Cf. Simpl. 183, 22 sq. 
Kara yap TO wmoxeipevov @s An TO peyéOer xpopevov, as Kai Td Bdpov EdXov 
Aéyouev, Emre Urd TO TraLdy Tay oxnpa. In the words of Philop. (458, 30), péyeOos 
here means ré éoynpariopévoy, not Tro oyna. T py KivetoOar. Rest is the 
cessation of motion, and the knowledge of contraries is one, 411 a 3 sq. Cf. r7 
adropdce. 425a 19; also 7 orépnows 430 b 20—23: also 422a 23 dxor Kali avyis, 
which must be the cessation of movement, if sound is movement. The Greek 
commentators, if consistent, must explain the perception of rest by the absence 
of an impression upon the sense. But Philop. (458, 31—36) is obliged to admit 
that it is the cessation of the motion in the external object which brings our 
internal wdéos to a halt. We do not cease to have a md@os, but it does not 
change: ra iordpeva épapev pyre petovupévov pyre av&avopévov rod wdOous, didre 
ioravrat. He adds the shrewd observation ra &€ xcvotpeva GrAdws cal GAAws 
épOpev h perovpévor 7) avEavopévov rou wdOovs mpos ryv Kivnow avr@v. Simpl. scouts 
the notion that it is by orépyovs of motion that rest is perceived : (183, 25) rd de 
npephouv re py KweicOai hyow, wa capnvicy, Gras cipnrat TH Kwycet, rt odxt TE 
abra kweioOa. Td youv npepodv od Kivoupevoy Suws yvapiterat, ds aird pev pH 
Kivovpevoy, Kkivouv bé Kal avrd Thy aicOnow...mpocipnrar yap @s mavTa KivHores 
aicOavdpeba, Kai a’riy Thy ordoty. 

alg. ty awroddoe trod cuvexots. The perception of unity and number ds 
analogous to that of motion and rest, the latter berng m each case the contrary 
of the former. The & of 425416 is here represented by 76 cuveyés. It is a 
concrete unit and the numbers which it would generate would also be concrete. 
A quantum, rogdy, is said to be either continuous, like magnitude, or discrete, 
like number. kal rots iSfous, int. alo Onrois yvopiferaz. The verb to be supplied 
must, owing to the construction having been changed, be passive. Simpl. 
(184, 5—9) would not confine «ai rois t8ios to the case of number, but would 
make it apply to all the xowd: at least, so I understand his suggestion that the 
words ought to be joined with a 17 wdyra xwnoe aiofavdpeba. Such a huge 
parenthesis seems too much even for A. 

a20. éxdory yip év. This shows how number can be said to be appre- 
hended rots iSiots, i.e. by or in the special sense-objects. Every one of the five 
senses apprehends unity, because each sensation is one: one colour, one sound 
etc., and number is a plurality of units, rAyO0s povadeav. Thus unity is appre- 
hended apart from extension. Cf. De Sensu 7, 447b 21 sqq. After arguing 
that it is impossible to have two sensations simultaneously when they fall under 
the same sense, and still more impossible when they belong to two separate 
senses, A. then continues (b 24) paivera: yap rd pev TG apiOud & 7H Woxy ovdevi 
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érép@ éyew GAN i} r@ dpa [int. alcOaver Gar], rd dé r@ cider Ev rH epwovay aicdnce 
kai t@ Tpdmw@ xré. The instantaneous single act implies the single object. 
Again, since there are a plurality of senses, the plurality of their objects 
similarly furnishes plurality apart from extension. The éy here (425 a 20) 
recalls, and has the same meaning as, the évos of a 16. But, unless we 
postulate memory, the “hoarding sense,” or a sevses Communts capable of 
apprehending simultaneously more than a single object, it is difficult to see how 
successive single acts of sensation, however numerous, can be apprehended by 
mere sense as number. Cf. zofe on 424b 31 érépa. dore ShAov. A., having 
shown how in his view the xo:va are perceived by means of each of the five 
senses card ovpSeByxds, now draws the conclusion that the common sensibles 
cannot be the proper province of any one of these senses; and he has already 
proved thai there are only these five senses; therefore the common sensibles 
are not the exclusive province of any single special sense. 

a 21. drovoty...rovrev, “any one whatever of these common sensibles.” 
The inference would be clearer if put the other way: no single one of the five 
or six xo.va belongs especially and exclusively to any special sense. ovTe yap 
tora. Cf. 426 b 19 otrw péev yap...d7Xov adv ety. In both passages we have ex- 
pressed what would be the result of an inadmissible supposition: here “‘if there 
were a special sense,” as there cannot be. For, if there were, then (ot¥rw) the 
perception of motion or magnitude or number, which is conjoined with a given 
special sensible, would be related to it as sweetness 1s now to white colour when 
these qualities are united in the same object and we are said to perceive them 
both by sight. Cf. Neuhaeuser, A7zsz. Lehre, p. 32 sq. 

a22. alobavdueda. This statement of A. clearly stands in need of correction. 
From the sight of a white object we may infer its sweetness, or from the previous 
experience of the conjunction of whiteness and sweetness in the same object we 
may anticipate a similar conjunction now; but in neither case can we be 
properly said to perceive sweetness. Below, a 30, a similar statement is 
qualified by xara ocupBeByxds. Philop. substitutes the semsws communis for 
sight: at least, so I understand 460, I dudowy dé rAéyer THv Kownv aic@noev. 
evetoy yap Exopev, Pnoiv, aicOnow kai yAukéos cai EavOod, dWiv Kai yedorv, rary 
Grav é€uréon xpaya EavOdv, xtvovpévov rod Turov Tov yAuKéos ywwe@oKopev Ore Wer 
éotriy €x Tou Turov ov EhaBer, Gre Gua ois Kal yevous evnpynoav. A similar case is 


Lith, Nic. 1113a 13; we can see the loaf is properly baked. Touro 8 Gru=ToUTA 
Sé Sd¢ cupBaiver dri, “and this comes about because.” 
a 23. apdotv, of sweet and white. txovres tvyxdvowev. Cf. 424 b 29. 


cuprécwocw. The word ouzmirrew in A. as jn Plato, is used to denote 
concurrence Of sensations, qualities and the like. Cf. Zzk. Nic. 1171 a 7, Plato, 
Rep. 402 D, Tim. 75 B, Phil. 394 9 pynpn rats aicOnoeos Evpwirrovea eis rairdv. 
a 24. Gpa yveplfoper, “we cognise both simultaneously,” or co-instant- 
aneously. This throws some light on the aic@nois just mentioned. The 
characteristic of all the special senses is that they cannot perceive more than 
one object in one single act of sensation (see the discussion of the question, 
De Sensu, c. 7): nor can two special senses produce sensations simultaneously. 
When two or more objects are judged co-instantaneously the sense at work is 
what is technically known as kxowy atodnois, sensus communis. Simpl. (184, 
22 sqq.-), ignoring Gua, prefers to explain dudoiy...atodnow by [aicOjces] Suapdpous 
dnAadn, xpoparos pev rHv BYuv obcar, rou dé yAuKéos THY ‘yedow and to take #, not as 
the relative, but as equivalent to xaé’ 6, as in 423 b 22, 426b 15. Philop., on the 
other hand, gratuitously introduces wpérepov (with a present tense), following 
Plutarch: (459, 32) Aeiwre: yap év 7G pyrG rd mpdrepov, Ss hyo Wrovrapyxos. His 
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explanation comes to this: yesterday (455, 24) we both saw and tasted sugar, 
to-day we see it but do not taste it: the sight of white to-day acts upon the 
impression (rémos) of yesterday’s white stored up in the sensus communis and 
through it on the impression of sweet, also stored up there. But even so the 
aic@avoépeOa Of a 22 is inaccurate. In place of two objects simultaneously 
present we have a present object and a memory or image of a past object. 
ei St prj. Neuhaeuser supplies auqoiy tyovres eruyydvope aicbyow. It would 
come to the same thing if we supplied otrws fora: froma2i1. Grammatically one 
might go back to a 20 déuvarev, and so Philop. may have understood it (460, 
6—9). The hypothesis of a single special sense for ra cotva still holds the field. 
What will follow? One of two consequences. The first has been considered: 
ra koa and ré téca would be perceived by the special sense as it now perceives 
the idsov of some other special sense along with its own ié:ov, experience having 
generated an inseparable association: whereby, however, it is sometimes de- 
ceived (425 b 3). This is the most favourable case. But the link between 
kowa and iéia as perceived by the same special sense might be weaker: there 
might be no inseparable association. If there were not (ei 5é x7), we should say 
that we perceived motion and magnitude by sight or any other special sense on 
no better grounds than we now say that we perceive Cleon’s son by sight. Cf. 
418 a 21—23. As appears from 425 a 30, even the inseparable association of 
sweetness and colour is only perceived xara ovpBeBynxds, and Them. and Philop. 
both point out that the phrase is used in two different senses in the two cases. 

a24. ov8apds dy adkX f kara cupPeBykos. Strictly speaking, in the case 
supposed “sweetness” is a xara cupBeByxbs aioénrév. This follows from the 
test proposed in 418 a 23. Sight is not acted upon by the sweet thing as such 
(ovdév wdoyxe 7 TotovTroy tard Tov aicOnrow, int. rd aloOnrnjpiov). But the fact is 
that there are degrees of “indirectness”; the phrase “fer acczdens,” that is, or 
kara oupBeByxds, admits of different applications according to the degree of 
remoteness. Cf. Phys. 1. 3, 195b1 €are 8€ cai rév cupBeBnxdrav aGAdka dAA@v 
mopparepoy Kal éyyurepov. The difference here seems to be between the recog- 
nition of a quality formerly perceived on the occurrence of one with which it 
was then conjoined, and the recognition of an attribute that may never have 
been so conjoined and has in fact no permanent connexion with the quality which 
we do perceive. So Them. (81, 35 H., 150, 23 Sp.) dirroés yap 6 rpdzros trav Kata 
cupBeBnxds aicOnrav: i} yap bray TH Gwe. Kpivwpev Td yAuvKU, (82, 7 H., 151, 10 
Sp.) érepos S€ 6rav mpooidvra rov KAéwvos uidv Geacduevot py roiro dromawapeda 
povoyv Ort AevKds, GAN Gri cat KA€wvos vids. So Philop. 454, 15 sqq. 

a 25. oloy rov KrXéwvos viov, int. aicOavdpueba. ovx or. Kigwvos vids, GAN Ore 
Aevkés. I have translated this as if 671 meant “ that,” which apparently is the 
view of Them. as just cited ; but it is more probable, when we compare 418 a 22, 
that here, as there, dr: means “because.” We perceive Cleon’s son not because 
he is Cleon’s son, but because he is white. 

a 26. rovrw, int. r@ AevK@, “the white colour that we see.” Of this white 
colour it is (in Aristotelian phrase) “an accident” that it is Cleon’s son. 
Substance is conjoined with accident. See motes on 418a 22 sq. The vie is 
dative by attraction to rovre. 

a 27. ateOnow Kory, “a common sensibility,” namely that which serves as 
a common. basis to all the special modes of sense-perception (aio@nces), i.e. the 
five senses. The modern associations of the term “common sense” preclude 
its use as an equivalent of Aristotle’s cow? atvOnots or as an exact philosophical 
term at all. Both Simpl. and Philop. deny that the term is used here in the 
technical sense, but I am not satisfied that they are right. 
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a 28. od kata ovpBeByKxds. Compared with perception of sweetness on sight 
of a white object which is sweet, or, still more, compared with perception of 
Cleon’s son on sight of a white object which happens to be that person, 
perception of “common sensibles” by the cow? aic@nows is direct and oz 
encidentad. The ordinary interpretation of the chapter makes this statement 
contradict the traditional text of a 15. But see zofe. 

a 28. otk dp éoriv i8la, int. aloOynois Trav xowav aicOnrav. If they are 
directly perceived by a “common sensibility,” it follows that there is no one 
of the five nor any special sixth sense to which they are related as special 
objects. 

a 29. ovtas Gowep dpytra. It has been remarked that, in order to complete- 
ness, A. should have added here the other case of indirect ‘‘ perception” (so- 
called), to which in fact he recurs in the next sentence. 

a30. 1a 8” ddAxjAov ta, “one anothers proper objects.” A., having claimed 
the xowa for sensus communis, goes on to show how it sometimes judges id:a, as 
he had already hinted a 22—24. 

a3I. otx 7 airal, “not in their own right as so many separate senses.” 
dAX” W ula, “ but as forming (for the time being) one sense.” Philop. (461, 5) 
ovx <> avrai (int. ai wévre aic@joes), GAAa Kara TO Exe pilav Kow7nv atoOnou. 
From dua he argues pia aio@nors. 

425 bi. éri tod atrod, int. aid@nrov: “in the case of the same thing.” Cf. 
Phys. VI. 3, 254a 6 ép@pev ydp kcal eri tév airdv yryvopévas tas eipnuévas 
peraBodds.  Xody, int. aicdavera, the singular being borne out by b 3 daarGraz 
and éav 7 EavOdy [int. r6 aio Onrov], yoAqy oterat evar. The anticipatory accusative 
seems more in conformity with Attic usage than the nominative preceding érz 
as read by Biehl in his second impression. The genitive yoAjs (Simpl. in 
interpr. 186, 12, but apparently citing the text) is probably assimilated to row 
avrov ; it might also be joined with yévnra: 4 aio Onois. 

b2. érépas ye. It belongs to no other sense, distinct from the xown, to 
affirm the co-existence in one object of two or more qualities. We should have 
expected ovderépas, neither sight nor taste. Judgments of identity and differ- 
ence are claimed for the sexsus communis in the next chapter, 426b 14 sqq. 
dpbwo, ro Eavdv re xat wexpov (Simpl. 186, 18). 

b3. Sd kal dwardra:, int. 7 ala@jous. Sense is liable to be deceived in this 
reference of qualities to objects, whereas, as was emphasised in 418a 12, no 
single sense is ever deceived about the qualities which it directly perceives (kat 
OUK dmraTaras Gtt xpGpa ovd Sri yodos, dddAa Ti Td Kexpwopévoy mov, 7 Ti TO 
ropoty 7 mov, 418 a5). The inference is that it is not the special sense 
functioning with its proper objects which is at work when we are said to see 
sweetness by sight. 

425 b 4—I11. The final cause of a plurality of special senses is to 
ensure the recognition of the common sensibles. If sight were our only sense 
in a world of colours, certain attributes of things would elude us altogether. 
It would not be easy to detect magnitude and the other common sensibles, for 
they would never be found apart from colour [§ 8]. 

425b 4. rhvos tvexa. Why, if the several senses combine, as we have seen, for 
certain purposes, there should be a plurality of senses at all. I see no reason 
to restrict the question with Simpl., who would understand rév xowéy after 
aicOnoes (186, 26), on the ground that there are other reasons for a plurality of 
senses, which A. does not mention here. 

b5. i ores. Aristotle’s answer. It is that a plurality of senses better 
secures the recognition of the common sensibles. A., always teleological in his 
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enquiries, urges the necessity that such qualities as magnitude and number 
should be made familiar, and that their importance should be forced upon us by 
their being presented in a variety of ways. 

b5. ta dxorovdoitvra kal xoiwd, “the accompaniments of the objects of the 
special senses which are common to all the senses.” The “common sensibles ” 
are fitly called dxoAcv@ovvra because the “special sensibles” (colour, sounds, 
tangible qualities) are always accompanied by one or more of them. Thus 
everything perceptible has mzwzber, is either at res¢ or in wofion, and things in 
space have magnitude (uéyefos) and shape. 

b6. el yap qv 7] ofs pévn. We may compare the imaginary case put for the 
sake of argument Mefapfh. 1053 b 32 if all things were colours, and again 
(26. b 35) if all were melodies or (1054 a 1) sounds or (a 3) rectilinear figures. 

b'7. avryn Aevkotd. Here I have adopted Professor H. Jackson’s conjecture, 
airy for airn. More than once in the treatise air is suspicious, but in 415 b Io, 
427b 15 it has an appropriateness which I fail to discover here. éXavOavev ay, 
int. ta xowvd. We might have failed to discern the common sensibles as distinct 
from ra téta. Sight would in relation to rd cowd be in the same position as that 
in which all special sensibles would be in the case supposed above 425 a 2I—27, 
viz. of the existence of a special sense for the cod. Cf. again the consequences 
which would follow in the imaginary case put 423 a 6—1I. 

b8. mdvra, “all sensibles,” that is cowd and iia alike. There would in fact 
in the supposed case be no distinction: all sensibles would be éparaé and, in fact, 
colour, just as now various species of quality are merged in the object of touch. 
Sid 7d...9 péyeos. The only péyeOos which he would perceive would always be 
coloured. 

bo. & érépm alcfyrsé, “in a second object,” i.e. one which is the object 
proper to a sense other than the sense which perceives this common sensible at 
first: e.g. magnitude may be first perceived by sight and then perceived by 
touch in a tangible object (éy érépo). 

bio. é&ddjo 7, “something distinct,” ie. from the two or more ta with 
which it 1s conjoined and from other xowd. 


CHAPTER IT. 


425 b 12—25. The consciousness which accompanies sensation must 
be referred to sense itself. For example, we perceive that we see. Is this by 
sight or by some other sense? On the latter assumption, the subsidiary sense 
will have a double object, not only sight which it 1s introduced to perceive, but 
also colour, the object of sight. Hence, unless we are driven back upon the 
other alternative that sight sees itself, there will be two senses dealing with the 
same object, colour, viz. sight and the subsidiary sense. Again, there is another 
objection to assuming a subsidiary sense. One subsidiary sense necessitates 
another to perceive it, and so on. Thus either the series of such subsidiary 
senses will be infinite, or there will be a halt when we come to a sense which 
has no other beyond it to perceive it in action, and, if so, we had better stop at 
sight itself [§ 1]. But here there is a difficulty. From the proposition “it is by 
sight that we perceive that we see” in its equivalent form “by sight we shall 
perceive that which sees,” does it not follow that that which sees, as being the 
object of sight, must have colour? This difficulty may be met by the consider- 
ation that “to perceive by sight” has more than one meaning [§ 2], as when we 
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discriminate darkness and light, and by the further consideration that in 
perception the form is received without the matter, so that in a qualified sense 
that which sees may be said to have colour when it receives the form of colour; 
and for the same reason sensations and memory impressions remain in the 
organs of sense after the object of sense has been removed [§ 3]. 

With this passage should be compared De Somuo 2, 455 a 12 éwei & trdpye 
cal” éxdotny aicOnow ro pév te tdtov Td O€ Te KoLvor, itov pev olov tH diet Td Spar, 
ry 8 dxoy Té dxovety, kal tais dAdNas Exdoryn xara Tov avTov rpdrov, gore Dé Tis Kal 
xowh Svvauis Gxodovbovca mdcas, 7 Kal Gre 6pG Kai dxove: aicddvera, “in each 
particular sense, besides something special to it, there is a common element as 
well. The special element is, in sight, seeing, in hearing, the act of hearing, 
and so with the other senses severally. But there is also a common faculty 
accompanying them all, whereby we perceive that we see and hear.” Here we 
have an explicit positive answer to the question raised but not properly 
answered in the present chapter, namely how we perceive that we see and 
hear. It isin virtue of a common faculty accompanying all the special senses, 
just as 425b 5 sq., 8 sq, the common sensibles were described as accompanying 
the objects of the special senses. It cannot then be doubted that this cow7 divayis 
axodovbovaa rraoas (cf. De Somno) is precisely the common sensibility, ato@nois 
xowwn, Of 425a 27. The entire passage reminds us of the discussion in Plato, 
Charmides 167 sqq. There the conception of a science of science is examined, a 
conception which in the course of the argument is shown to be impossible, and 
useless, if possible. Among the examples adduced to prove the impossibility 
we find the senses of sight and hearing. A sight which sees itself or a hearing 
which hears itself will be regarded as incredible by some, though not, Plato is 
careful to add, by others. Sight, if it sees itself} must be coloured, for sight 
cannot see that which has no colour, which is precisely the difficulty of 425 b 17 
sqq., and similarly for hearing: if hearing hears itself, it must hear a voice, for 
there is no other way of hearing, which reminds us of 4264 I5 sqq., a 27 sqq. 

bi2. atolavdépeOa. The fact which this word expresses is that we are con- 
scious that we see and hear. Such consciousness is regarded ,by A. as in itself 
a sense-perception attendant on the original perception of the colour seen or 
the sound heard. To denote this Alex. Aphr. regularly employs the compound 
cvv-acbaver Oa, which in Aristotle and Eudemus is rarely found and never in 
precisely this sense, unless it be 7%. zc. 1170b 4 (see Stewart adv loc.). Butthe 
simple verb aio @dveoGa: is used to mean the consciousness which attends on all 
activities in A7/. /Vic. 1170225 ef & adré rd Cav dyaddv Kai HOU,...(a 29) 6 8 paw ére 
6pa aimbdvera Kai 6 axovev Gre axovet kai 6 BadiCwy dre BadiCer, cai eri ray &Arov 
dpoiws éort TL T6 aio Gavdpevor Gri €vepyouper, Gore av airdavape [int. aioGavdpedal 
Ort ainGavdpeba, kay vo@pev, Ort voodpev, 76 © Gri aigbavdpeba } vootpev, bri eopév 
(rd yap eivac jy aicOdveoOa 7H voc), ré S aicOdverOat Gri C7, Tav ndéov Kal” 
auré (puoe yap dyabdy (wn, rb 8 ayabdv tardpyxov év éavt@ aicOdverOa dv). Cf. 
De Sensi 7, 4494 8 dvayxn dpa & tt eivar ris Wuxns, @ drayta alc Odverac. 

b 13. aleCaverOar. The subject to be supplied is 7d (or rév) aicdavdpevor : 
see wolfe ON 403a 22, opyifnra, and cf. Ath. Nic. 1170a 31 1d aicGavopevov Ste 
évepyoupyey Cited in last zoze. % érépq, int. alo Ojoe, a sense distinct from sight. 
Obviously, if sight does not fulfil the required conditions, still less can hearing 
or any other special sense perceive sight. Thus the old hypothesis of a sixth 
sense, rejected in the last chapter, reappears in a new form to be again refuted: 
and this view of the passage is confirmed by the more explicit problem in 
De Somno. <A. leaves out of account the alternative that it is not by sense at 
all that we are conscious of seeing, hearing etc. Cf. De Sommno 2, 455a 15 €ore 
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O€ ris Kai Kotvy Stvapis dxorovOovca wdcais [int. rats aicOnoect] F Kat ort 6pa Kat 
dkovet aig@dverar. ov yap 87 TH ye Sree Spa re Spa, wai xpivec d4 xai Sivara 
Kpivew Ort érepa Ta yAuKéa TOY evKOr, odre yevoes ore Bret od’ dudoiv, dAAd Tint 
Kow@ popio rév aic@nrnpiwy mdavrwv. Here there is not the least suggestion 
that sense is inadequate (cf. 426b 14 Sq.): épa 6r épa, not indeed by sight, but 
by the cos? ddvapuis, employing xowdy ti rév alo Onrnpiov mdvrev. 

bI3. GAN a atry gorar. But sight and its object colour must be objects of 
the same sense and therefore, if we adopt the alternative 4 érépa, we shall have 
two senses perceiving colour, (1) sight perceiving it directly and (2) érépa, 7 
aicGavopévy Gre 6pG, the hypothetical sense which, while perceiving sight directly, 
indirectly perceives colour; while if with A. we reject this conclusion as absurd, 
we are driven to the other alternative (r7 dye), and thus we have a sense 
perceiving itself; cf. 425 b 19 6yeral tes rd dpGv. A. assumes that the sense 
which perceives sensation must perceive the object of sensation, ré aicOnrév: 
cf. Them. 83, 15 H., 153, 17 Sp. ov yap oidy re drognvacda rept ris byews Sri 
6pa py) yiwdhoKxoveay 7d épmpevov. But is this assumption self-evident? It is so 
only within the narrow limits laid down 418 a 14—16, according to which colour 
alone is the object, cov aic@nrdyv, of seeing. 

bI4. Tov troxapévou xpdparos, the colour which is the subject or subject- 
matter of vision. The same mode of speech occurs below 426b 8 éxdorn pev 
ov ataeOnots Tot broKetpévou aicOnrot éariv. This is one way of expressing the 
relation between psychical processes or operations (épya xat mpd&es) and what 
are called 402 b 15 dyrexeiueva, corresponding or correlative objects. The 
application of the terms “subject” and “object” to denote the antithesis 
between “that which perceives” and “that which is perceived,” between 
“that which knows” and “that which is known,” is, of course, un-Aristotelian 
and in fact quite modern. The antithesis itself is familiar enough to A. and is 
expressed in various ways, e.g. by ré aic@nrixoy and rd aioOnrov, rd vonrixév and 
tO vonrév. Here 76 aioOyrév is described, relatively to the sense-faculty which 
apprehends it, as 76 tmoxeipevov, that which falls under its ken, that which Is its 
province, “its subject” (swdzectum). The same aicénrov, regarded as “set over 
against,” logically contrasted with, the percipient faculty or operation, is called 
avrixeiuevoy (obtectum). 

bim4. Sto, int. aicdjnces. Tov atrov, int. aio@nrov, e.g. in the case of 
sight rod tbroxepévov ypoparos. 

bI5. F avr aris, int. aicdynot éora. This is a generalisation of the first 
of the two alternative hypotheses, viz. that it is by sight (77 dec) that we 
perceive that we see. As against the second alternative, érépa, it commends 
itself to A.: but, as he points out, it is not free from difficulties; and, if stated 
in the crude form r7 é6yre d6pa dre 6pa, is untenable, as he says in De Somuea l.c., 
455a 17 Sq. ov yap 8) ri ye Gre 6pG Sri Spa. It is accordingly there superseded 
by the more explicit solution cited above. I may remark parenthetically that it 
is of course not in the same way that we should interpret such passages as 
417 a 2—4, Metaph. 1010 b 35—-37, where A. denies that aiv@yois can be of 
itself or have no external thing, but simply itself, for its object. Cf. dleéaph. 
1074 b 35 sq. Uru 8 el kal. A further argument against the hypothesis that 
consciousness of sight, hearing etc. is by a separate special sense (érépq). 

bi6. @ els &reapov dow. To explain the consciousness of the second, we 
shall require a third sense, and similarly a fourth to explain the consciousness 
of the third, and so on ad infinitum. Such infinite regress is always assumed by 
A. to be in actuality impossible; cf. zofe on 411b13. Mr Shorey (4. /. Pd. 
XXII. 154 sq.) adduces a similar case in Plato, Zheaefet. 200 C, where also the 
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inference is drawn that it is better to accept the paradox at the beginning of the 
series than later, if an infinite regress is our only way of escape from it. q 
atti tts tora: airs. Some one or other of the series of subsidiary faculties will 
have to be self-perceiving. Sooner or later we shall have to do what might 
just as well, therefore, be done at first, viz. admit a self-perceiving faculty. 
M. Rodiers rendering “ce second sens devra se sentir lui-méme” apparently 
overlooks ris. Cf. Innes, CZ. Rev. XVI. 462: “the necessary alternative to the 
continuation of the series is not that the second of the series but that some one 
of the series should be its own object.” 

biIy7. él ris mparys, int. aiodjoews. Touro tounréoy, 1.e. Aexréov ori avry 
éauTns atoOnos éorat. 

bI7 dyadp rd TH Sa...18 ro Exov, Le. granting, as has been assumed through- 
out the treatise, (z) that perceiving by sight is seeing, and (4) that what is seen 
is always “colour” or “the coloured” (the coloured thing, of course, gud 
coloured: cf. 424a 21—24 and contrast 418 a 23 sq.). 

big. el dWeral tis rd dpav. The stress is on the accusative rd épav: “if 
that which you are to see is something which itself sees.” This hypothesis 
merely draws out what is implicit in the alternative airy atris (aic@nots éorat). 
It is quite possible that with rs should be supplied atc@yors, and this would 
agree with b 16 above; but even then, in view of the general principle 
enunciated 408 b 13 sqq., we cannot be far wrong in translating as if ris were 
the indefinite pronoun. 1d dpav wpéroyv, “ that which primarily or directly sees.” 
By spé&rov it is implied (see zoze on 422 b 22) that organ and object have been 
brought at once into communication. The primary organ of any sense is that 
in which primarily resides the faculty (424 a 24 sq.) of receiving sensible forms 
without their matter. The difficulty is that, according to 418b 26 sq., “it is 
that which is colourless which is receptive of colour.” Which view are we to 
take: is it colourless or coloured? And is it the eye or a central sense-organ 
which is ré 6p4yv rp&rov and is in direct communication with the object? 

b20. davepdy rotywy. The difficulty can be met partly by enlarging the 
meaning of r7 Syrec aiaddveo Oa, to perceive by sight, partly by explaining that 
in a certain qualified way the seeing faculty may be said to have colour inas- 
much as it receives the form, though not the matter, of colour. 

b20. Gri ovx &. We might have expected dr: rodAayas Aéyerat, i.e. per- 
ceiving by sight has more senses than one and therefore is an ambiguous 
phrase: ovy & (€ori) stands to the more usual ovy dmrd@s (or wreovaxyads) éyerat 
(cf. 426a 26 drAGs Edeyor) as Sitrdv €ore stands to durr@s A€yera (cf. Sirrdy yap 7 
dxon, xat durrdv 6 Wodeos 426a 7 sq., Metaph. 1069 b 15 Serrav rd dv, Pol. 
1342a 18 6 Gearis Sirrds, 2b. 1261 b 28 16 yap mavres Kat auddrepa Kat wepirra Kat 
dpria bia rd Sirréy Kai ev Trois Adyots EptaTiKovs trovet ovANOYLOpOvS). 

b22. ox aoairws. If seeing were always the apprehension of colours or 
coloured objects (ré épay ypwpdroy éotiv dvridnyus, Philop. 463, 38 sq.), it might 
include perception of light, which is in a manner the colour of the transparent 
medium (418b 11). To discern light would be to see the illuminated air. But 
to discern darkness is to try to see either colour or light and to be conscious of 
failure: darkness, at any rate, has no colour, 418b 28 sq., and we do not discern 
it in the same way as we discern light. A. is probably thinking, not so much of 
absolute darkness, as of perception of light or darkness in twilight, when colours 
cannot be seen. Cf. 422a 20 (ré yap oxdros addparov, xpives dé Kai rovro 7 GYis), 
ETL TOU Aiay Aap pov (kal yap Tovro ddpatoy, GAXov Sé€ rpdrov rov oxdrovs), where 
a\Xov tTodroy suggests that aocavrws in our passage discriminates the perception of 
darkness from the perception of light, rather than from the perception of colours. 
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b 23. Sexruxov. What is here said of the sense-organ is said 424a 18 of 
sense, the Adyos or duvapss of the organ. 

b24. tkacrov, “every sense-organ” and therefore the eye. See zofe on 
éxdo-rov, 424 a 22. é.o, because we receive the form without the matter. To 
receive this immaterial form in actual sensation is to undergo some change, 
aAAototc Gai ras, and, when dAdolwots has once taken place, the organ does not 
at once lose the modification which the sensation produced in it. areXOovTov, 
when the external object has ceased to stimulate the sense. Cf. De lmsomzi. 
2,459 a 24 Ta yap aicOnra Kal’ &xacroy aicOnrnpiov jyiv éumootow aloOnoww, cat 
To yivopevov tr’ atrav mdOos ov pdvov évumdpyxe: év tots aiaOnrnpiots évepyovc dy 
T&v aicOjcewv, GAG Kal adwehOovedy, De JALem. 1, 450a 26 rod mpdypatos awédvros, 
Metaph. 1036a 6 amedOovtes €x ths évTedexeias, also 408b 18, De Wem. 1, 
450a 30—32. 

b24. tvaow at aicOrjces kal dayracrta: cf. De Insomn. 2, 459b 5 ded ro 
ma@os eotiv ov povov év aicSavopévors trois aicOnrnpiow, d\da Kat év wemavupévas, 
Kal ev BdOe xat émirodys, not only in the peripheral organs “at the surface,” but 
deep down in the central organ. Cf. also De /usomn. 2, 460b 2 dared@cvros rod 
Oupabev aicOnrod éupéver ra aio Onpara aicOnra dvra. Since sensations are move- 
ments (not dopai, but ddXodeers, 408 b IO sq.), it is not inconceivable that they 
should in turm set up other movements, cf. 428b ro sqq. Such are imaginings 
and memories: cf. De Mem. 1, 450a 25—32. See mofe on 408b 18, pévas. On 
the plural davraciac= havrdopara see ad 420b 32. 

425 b 26—426 b 7. In actual sensation the sense and its object, 
e.g. hearing and sound heard, are identical, though logically we can distinguish 
the one from the other in thought and give them different names, e.g. audition 
and resonance [§ 4]. The action of the agent, as well as the passivity of the 
patient, resides in the patient. Sound being such an agent and hearing such a 
patient, it will be in the sense of hearing, or in that which has the power to hear, 
that not only audition but also actual sound or resonance is realised [§ 5]. But 
the actualities as distinct from the potentialities are often without a name: 
e.g. there are no terms to distinguish colour and flavour actually seen and 
tasted from the corresponding potentialities [§ 6]. Actual sensation and the 
sensible object in actuality (e.g. actual hearing and actual sound) are main- 
tained and destroyed simultaneously, but such simultaneous co-existence is not 
necessary for potential sensation and the potential sensible [§ 7]. This qualifi- 
cation was overlooked by the earlier physicists when they committed themselves 
to the assertion that colour does not exist apart from seeing nor flavour apart 
from tasting: I mean, they failed to distinguish between actual and potential 
sensation and sensible [§ 8]. The sense must be a proportion when its object 
is so. This explains the fact that excess in the sensible object destroys the 
sense. Objects pure and unmixed do indeed give pleasure, but the pleasure is 
heightened when the object is not simple, but a mixture in which opposite 
ingredients are blended. The sense being the due proportion, excess in the 
sensible causes pain, when it does not destroy [§ 9]. 

425 b 26 1} 8 rot alc Onrod...27 attrats. See zofes on 4244 24 kara Tov Adyor, 
on 4244 25 ro 8 eiva: érepov, and for 76 eva with dative 408 a 25, end of zoze. The 
actively operant sensible is identical with the actively operant sense at the 
moment of perception. Later in this book we hear that actual knowledge is 
identical with the thing actually known at the moment of cognition; cf. 
430a 19 sq., 431 a 1. This identity of subject and object in the act of cog- 
nition, whether perception or knowledge, is stated with qualifications which 
deserve careful attention. Sense-perception may be actual or potential, 417a 10: 
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cf. 431 b 24—-26. It is only actual or actively operant sense which is identical 
with its object. The sensible, again, may be either an actual or only a potential 
sensible; we are dealing with the former only. The question what is sense 
when not percipient and what is the sensible when not perceived does not 
concern us. Lastly, though ro imoxepévm &, one and the same in material 
substratum, materialiter, percipient sense and perceived sensible are in essence 
or notion distinct. We can analyse this one thing and distinguish in thought 
its two characters or aspects. They differ as the ratio 2:1 differs from the 
ratio 1:2 or as up hill differs from down hill, PAys. Ill. 3, 202a 18 sqq. For 
this qualified identity of subject and object in actual perception, the way has 
been prepared by the assimilation which was so marked a feature of the account 
of the separate senses, e.g. 418 a 3 76 8 aicOnrexby Suvape: éoriv oiov Té aicOnrov 
Hdn évredexela, xnabdwep etpyra. mdoxer pev ovv ovx Gpowv by, werovdos & 
@polarat Kal forw olov éxeivo: Cf 422b 15 Bore rd yevotixoy éort ro Suvdper 
rowvroyv, yevordy Sé rd momrikdy évreAcyeta atrov: further, by the account of 
perception given in 424a 17 sqq. Objects of sense, colours, sounds and smells, 
there are no doubt in abundance, but unless actually perceived they are only 
potential objects of sense, whatever else they may be actually. 

b 27. XA€yw §& ofov, “I mean, for example.” It might have been expected 
that Aéyw would influence the construction, but olov is followed by the nomina- 
tive, just as if Aéyw had not preceded. 

b 28. ton, “it is possible” = évdéyerat. 

b 29. +é €xov dddoy, i.e. 7d Suvdyevoy wodety of the next line. See zoze on 
éxetv Wodov, 419 b 6. ovK del trodet, int. car évépyeav. Cf. 419b 4 sq., and 
426a 8 infra. 

b29. Srav §& évepyj. The transition from dormant power to its actual 
exercise must be treated as equivalent to mdoyev or xiwweiaOat, 417 a 14sqq. The 
sense is stimulated and acted upon by the object, but, as there explained, this 
does not mean destruction by the opposite, but rather preservation of the 
potentially existent and its normal development: eis avro yap 7 émidoats cal eis 
evrehéxecav, 417b 6. The external stimulus is the occasion of a development 
from dormant potentiality to active exercise, 431 a 4 Sqq. 

b 30. ore, at the moment of actual operation, drav évepy7. There is an 
error in the critical- zo¢es upon this line. According to Stapfer, Studza, p. 7, 
Krit. Studien, p. 19, 2., the lacuna in cod. E is longer by the two words xai 6 
than Bekker has reported. The note should have run: “rére...31. kat 6 om, E.” 
Stapfer adds: “‘ partim insert., partim in marg. posit. ab E?.” 

b3I. Gpa ylverat. Here only the simultaneity of the two processes is 
mentioned ; their identity, subject to the proper qualifications, follows from the 
fact that, as explained below, 426a 4 sq., they both take effect é€v r@ wdoyovre. 

426a2. ed 51...év 7h rrovoupévg, “assuming, therefore, that moving, or rather 
acting and being acted upon, go on in that which is undergoing the action.” 
From Phys. lL, c. 3, we learn that civnocs takes effect év TG kwovpévo. As he is 
dealing with sense-perception, which he sometimes calls a civnois but regularly a 
wa0os, A. not only adds (426 a 2) cai 7 wroinots to Kivnots, but even takes the unusual 
step of substituting €y r@ wotoupév@ for év TO xivovpéyv@ when we should have 
expected €y r@ wdoyorri, cf. 426a 5, lo and 414a II éy r@ wdoyxorvte Kal SiariOe- 
péveo. The passage in the Physics is III. 3, 202 a 13 nat rd drropovpevov Se 
avepov, Ort €oriv 9 Kivnoi €v Te KiwyTg- évtehéxeaca ydp éote Totrouv trd Tov 
KivyTiKov. Kal 9 TOU KivyTexod bé évépyea otx« GAAn €oriv: Sei pev yap elva 
evtedéxetay audoiv: xunrixkdy pev ydp €ore TO SvvacOa, Kivovv dé TH évepyeiv- 
GAN’ eoriv éevepynrixdy Trot Kwyrod, SoTe duoiws pia h audoiv évépyea dorep rd 
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avro Oudornpa év mpos duo cal S00 mpos &y, Kai 76 dvaytes Kal ro KaTavres* ravra yap 
év pév eortiv, 6 pwévror Adyos ody eis. Cf. also Phys. V. 1, 224b4sqq., b25 7 
kivnois ovK év t@ eide. GAN év rH Kivoupév@ cat Kivnt@ Kat évépyeav. Also 
De Gen. et Corr. i. 7, 324b § sqq.; cf. Péys. vit. 3. In our passage A., having 
joined zroinois with kcivnots, goes on to add ev T® wrotoupéve for all three, whereas 
strictly 7 sroinats is év T@ rrotovpéve, just as 7 Kivnots is év T@ kivoupev@ and as ro 
waBos is év r@ waoxovTt, That the present passive participle mootpevov was 
not displaced by mdcyov is attested by Metaph. 1050a 31 rotrov pév 7 évépyea 
év T@ mo.oupév@m eotiv, Phys. Il. 1, 192b 27 Exacrov ray roovpévwy, 726. Il. 3, 
194 b 31 Kai GAws TO rrotody TOU rrotoupévov Kal TO peraBdAXdoy Tod peraBaddopévov 
Lint. airtov], De Gen. An. Il. 6, 742.a 30 rd yap roimnrixéy Kat yevvnrixdy, 7 TOLAUTA, 
3pos TO TroLoUpeEVéV EoTe Kal -yevyapmevov. 

a4. @& ri Kara Sivapu, Int. dxo7 which corresponds in this instance to 
To wacyov. Potential hearing must have that hearing actualised and the sound 
must take effect in it. TOU TOLNTUKOU Kal KLvynTLKOD. It would not be safe to 
infer that the terms zromurixévy and xivyrixoy are identical: sometimes xivnots is 
regarded as more extensive than zroinots, e.g. De Gen. et Corr. 1. 6, 323.42 20 76 
Kively €mt wAéov TOU tote EoTiv. 

a5. 810 ove dvdykyn To Ktwwotv KivetoGar. Hence there may be a cause of 
motion which is itself unmoved, and such a cause for the motion of the whole 
universe we accordingly find described in Mefaph. A., cc. 6,7. There are other 
applications, e.g. the good as the end of action, De A. 433b 15 sq.: ch 
434 a 16 sqq. 

a6. 1 pev oby rod opyrikot évépyed tore Wohos. This sentence applies to 
the special case of sound and hearing, the principle enunciated 426a 4 of action 
taking effect in that which is being acted upon: soinrexdv becomes Wogpntixdy, 
To mdoxov becomes ré dxovortxdv. It has been proposed to separate the sentence 
from 6:6 ot« dvdykn 76 kivovv kuveioOa by transposing a 9 dowep yap 7 roinots... 
a Il €v r@ aioOynrine to precede it. The objection to this is that the subject of 
a I2 oyvdpacra is left obscure, for the verb is separated from its natural subject 
TOU aig@nrod évépyea Kat 7 Tov aigOnrixov by the interposition of three sen- 
tences, which, if the transposition be adopted, must be regarded as a sort of 
parenthesis. 

a7. Swrrov, namely, potential and actual: see 419b 4 sq. cited above, moze 
on 425 b 29, ovx aei yrodet. 

all. é@ +t atodyrxgp. This is a more general expression for éy r@ macyovre 
than év ry xara Stvayev, which is used of akon 426 a 4. 

aIZ3. pacis yap Aéyerar. See the last zoze on 4124 8. 

alI4q. Kal yedots, int. évépyeca A\éyerat. 

al5. 1 St rod xupot, int. évépyed dori. 

al7. dpa Oclpecbar nal calerOar, ““must be simultaneously destroyed or 
simultaneously maintained.” They exist and cease to exist as actuality together. 
TrHY OvTe Acyopévny, i.e. THY Kar’ évépyerav Leyowéyyy, in contrast to ra Kara Sbvapiv 
Aeydpeva 426 a 19. 

aiIg. ovx dvayxn, int. dua PbeiperOa nai cwoler Oat. 

a 20. ot mpérepov ductodoyo.. The assertion of the relativity of sensation, or 
at any rate the denial of its objective validity, was a consequence of more than 
one Pre-Socratic system, but it 1s uncertain how far the constructors of such 
systems recognised this. Cf. Mefaph. T, c. 5, where A. has before him not only 
the views of Empedocles, Anaxagoras and Democritus, but also the maxim of 
Protagoras, which may be regarded as the outcome or result of previous 
physical speculation. See Plato, Zheaet, 156 a—C, 159 C, D, Aristotle, De Sevszu 
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4, 442a 29 sqq., Metapfh.T,c. 5, especially 1009 b II—IoI1 a2; cf. also De A. 
404 a 28, Theophrastus, De Senstbus § 63. By the term ¢vovoréyo the earlier 
Ionian philosophers are often intended, e.g. Metafh. 986 b 14, but Empedocles 
is so designated Poetic 1447 b 19. As to Protagoras, though he was a professed 
humanist and not a natural philosopher, it seems reasonable to accept Trend.’s 
explanation: Quoniam autem in hac quidem re Heracliti placita in suum usum 
convertit, haud inepte cum aliis physiologus dici potest (ed. 2, p. 358). 

a2I. ore Aevxov...bpews. Cf. De Ger. ef Corr. i. 2, 315 b 33 duos dé rovrols 
dANoiwow Kal yéverw eévdéyetat wotetv, kabdmep eipnrar, Tpomn Kat Stadvyj pera- 
KwoovTa TO avTo Kal Tais Tov oxnpdtrav Siadopais, dep moet Anpoxpitos: 816 Kat 
xpaay ot dynow eivat- tpom7 yap xpopariferOau. ovSt xupov. Cf. Theophr. 
De Sensibus § 69 awhds dé 75 péev cxjpa [shape of the atoms] xa@’ atré dort, rd dé 
yAukt Kxat Sdkws 7d alcOnrov mpés GAdo Kal év Gros, ds Hyow [int. Anpdxprros]. 
In § 64 Theophr. implies that it was only the atomic shapes which generate 
colour and flavour, which Democritus determined accurately wAjy ody drdavrav 
amobidwo. tas popdds, GAAG paAdoy Tav xvAoV Kal TOV ypwpdrwv Kal TovTer 
axpiBéorepov Siopites ra wepi rovs yvAot’s dvadéper tiv darvtaciay mpos avOpwrrov 
[making the presentation to sense, viz. as flavour, relative to the individual 
percipient]. See also Ale¢zaph. 1047 a 4 ovre yap Wuypov ovre Oepudv ore yAuKv 
otre SAws aicOnrav otbév €orat pn aiobavopévav’ Sore riv IUparaydpov Adyov 
ovupBnoerat Aéyew adrois, where A. endeavours to fasten upon the Megarians the 
doctrine of Protagoras, just because they held Gray évepy7 povov dvvacGa and 
denied the validity of any distinction between the potential and the actual, 
between a power to do and the act of doing. 

a24. él todtwy, i.e. émi tov Kar’ évépyeray aicOnrot Kai tas Kar’ évépyeav 
aio 8ncews. 

a25. énl 8& trav érépwv, “but it does not hold of potential sensation and 
potential sensible.” 

a 26. -aept Tav Acyopévwy ovy daAwds. A. means 76 aicOyrixév and rb aidOnrov. 
When we speak of these two things, it is necessary, A. thinks, to indicate in 
each case whether the term we use refers to ré xar évépyesay or to ro duvaper. 
Cf. Metaph. 988 b 14 adore éyery re cal py A€yeww was cupBaivet avrois rayabdv 
airtov’ ov yap das GAAG Kara ovpBeByxds Aéyovow. 


The general drift of the following section (426a 27—b 7) is clear and may be 
presented in the paraphrase of Them., who characteristically passes over certain 
expressions which occasion great difficulty. “If the actual audible is identical 
with the actual hearing, then the sensations were rightly said to be Adyou. For 
the mixed among sensibles are always more pleasant to us than the unmixed, 
e.g. In sounds ai ouppeoviat, mixed flavours and blended colours. Now every 
mixture and blending is a Asyos which, when actually perceptible, becomes 
identical with sense-perception. Rightly and naturally (eixdras), then, sense- 
perception is Adyos as being identical with a Adyos (Ady yap 4 abry): un- 
tempered sounds and unmixed flavours, whether in excess or in defect, either 
fail to move sense or else destroy or pain it, for in excess they are no longer 
Adyot nor blendings (xpdces) nor ovppovia” (84, 24 sqq. H., 155, 26 sqq. Sp.). 
Thus, as before, A. takes hearing as his typical sense and from the admitted 
proposition Asyos o 7 cuppavia, he concludes that hearing is a Adyos (426a 29 
dvayny Kal THY aKonY Adyor riva etvat); and, by ‘induction, that every actual sensation 
is similarly a Adyos (b 3 as Adyou rivds Svros Tis aicOnoews) : and this is seen to bein 
complete agreement with the acknowledged fact that sensibles in excess destroy 
or pain the sense, while when duly tempered they are not only perceived but 
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give pleasure. It will be remembered that in £¢#. Mic. 1174b 14—1175a3 A. 
lays down that pleasure is the inseparable accompaniment of actual sensation 
when the faculty of sense is functioning normally upon its proper object, the 
appropriate sensible. 

a27. eb 8% cupdbovia dovy ris éorw. The text in this form is as old as the 
fifth century a.D. The evidence of Simpl. is explicit, 193, 32—194, 3; 194, 9. 
He informs us that Plutarch of Athens enquired whether EIAH should be read 
as three words, ei 3 4, or as two, ei 57, and decided for the latter division of the 
letters. The same possibility of dividing AH into & # is also considered and 
rejected by Philop. 475, 29 sqq., doubtless upon authority, though he does not 
name Plutarch. The objections of Syrianus and Ammonius as cited by Philop. 
473, 2Sqq., Io sqq. also imply that they had substantially the same text. Simpl. 
and Philop. agree that cupdevia is predicate and therefore does not need the 
article and that meav7 ris (or, as they put it, 7 Tis dwn) is the subject and means 
actual voice: Simpl. 194, 8 rjv cupdaviav Kcadds xarnyopei THs Tevds Heovas, 
TouTéott THs Kar évépyerav, Philop. 475, 30 ris dé éorev Aris hovn, SyAovért H Kar’ 
évépyeav> attn ydp eorw 4 cuppérpws fyovca mpis Thy Kar évépyeay axony. 
Trend., however, conjectured «i ¥ 7 dwvi) cupdevia ris éorw and this has been 
thought to derive support from Soph. 112, 32 and Priscianus Lydus 22, 24 cited 
in the critical zozves. But, as Priscianus does not add ris to cvpudovia, his 
evidence is inconclusive. Philop. or Simpl., interpreting our present text as we 
know they did, would have thought themselves equally justified in saying 
9) wv? cupdevia cipnras mapa te "Apiotorédet. 

Now, for the sake of argument, suppose we take the words in this way, 
“actual voice is a ovydovia”: our greatest difficulty is then to conceive exactly 
what is meant by ovpdavia. The word (1) may mean literally a concord of two 
or more sounds heard as one sound, or (2) it may have a wider meaning, in 
which it is scarcely to be distinguished from dppovia or épodrns (cf. Plato, Rep. 
401 D, Symp. 187 B), as agreement, tempering, harmony, of opposites, or at any 
rate contrasts, In general, and not specifically of sounds. With the first meaning 
it is clear that ovpqdevia is dov7y ts and not conversely. To take the specific 
meaning (1) with @wvr7 as subject is absurd: it is not true that all actual voice is 
a concord in which two or more sounds are blended: some actual voice is, some 
is not. The ancient commentators, then, who insist that g@ev7 is the subject, 
give ovupdevia the more general meaning (2). Thus Simpl. 194, 16 76 Kar’ 
évépyeav aig Onréy év cupdavia tivi eivae Botdera T&v Gxpav, Sore pyre éAdeiretvy 
pre trepBddrew, exew dé péows ras- Totro yap 7 cupHeavia, otov kpacis ris obca 
Tay akpav, o£€os pév cat Bapéos év doy, Aapmwpdrnros Sé cal duvdpdrpros ev Gyrec: 
here avpdwvia seems to be very little different from peodrns. Philop. again says 
472, 30 ovpdaviay Sé thy Kowa@viay A€éyer and Soph. I12, 33 wupdeovia tis Kal 
oupperpia and Prisc. Lyd. 22, 25 7 dwvt xal 7 axon cupgdarvycaca Kal cvvapyoc- 
@cioa dAAnAas. Again, if ovydwvia bears the second meaning of agreement in 
general, the question arises ; agreement of what with what? Of the sense with 
the sensible, says Philop. 472, 29 7 8€ hovy cupdovia éorly otK avr mpébs éaurny 
GAXAa wpos THY adxonyv. Similarly Prisc. Lyd. in the passage cited above and also 
22, 29 } ére:d1 ovK evepyel Kad’ é€aurny GAN’ év tH wpds Ta €Ew Grrordcet Kai TH mpos 
Ta aig@nra oxéoet, SyrAov ws ovdEe THY evepyntixny EEE. oupperpiay Kab? éauryyv. 
Simplicius, on the other hand, as is shown in the passage cited, interpreted the 
agreement as one between the opposite extremes in the sensible, a view which 
is shared by Trend., who rejects the supposition that the word means “con- 
centus inter vocem et auditum” and prefers to understand it as “concentus inter 
ipsa vocis quasi elementa, temperata quaedam acuti et gravis soni ratio, vocis 
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temperies.” We may recall the treatment of the term dpyovia in I., c. 4, where, 
as A. explains it, it implies opposites, cvvOeots évavriwy or Adyos Tév pexGévtov, 
i.e. THY oroyeiov. If we interpret cupdovia here in an analogous manner as 
the combining of opposite elements, we avoid the absurdity of supposing that A. 
used the identity of sense and sensible as one of his premisses for establishing 
the conclusion that there is symmetry, agreement or consonance between them. 

However, though cupzmevia might thus be taken as cpaors évavtior in general, 
the connexion with the sense of hearing and the repetition of the word below, 
b 6, incline me to adopt Torstrik’s contention that the word has here its 
restricted meaning as a musical term. Cf. 424a 31 zoze. As we there saw, 
cupdevia is a sound which to the ear is a single object, although we know that 
in its production two or more actual sounds coalesce. It is thus a typical 
example of petéis proper (see zoze on 407 b 32) and is so treated in De Semsu 7, 
447 a 290—447 b 4, 447 b 11. A. does not believe that this coalescence is 
apparent only and that the two constituents of a chord are separately heard, 
although the interval between them is so short as to be imperceptible, De Sezsu 
7,448 a19sqq. This was the theory of certain Pythagoreans, which A. rejects, 
because he regards an imperceptible moment of time as an impossibility. His 
own belief is that what is heard is neither of the constituent sounds, but a new 
single sound formed by their combination. Thus understood, it is quite evident 
that cvpdevia is a species of vocal sound. I take ovpdovia to be the subject, 
even without the article prefixed. Cf. eg. 420b 5 7 dovy with 420b 13 ghavy 
without the article. Torstrik admits that the conclusion of the syllogism does 
not follow from the premisses: and this cannot be denied. But no universal 
conclusion does follow from particular premisses. 

a28. xal torw ds otx & 7d aitd. Torstrik bracketed these words as a 
marginal gloss. They are a needless interruption to the argument and the 
omission of cat between éy and ré atré looks suspicious. 

a 28. doyos 8’ 1 ovpbovia, more precisely a mumerical ratio. Cf. Metaph. 
991b 13 et & Gri Adyot dptOp@v ravravda, oiov 7 cvpmevia, 1092 b 13 7 Gre [6] Adyos 
7 cvpdevia ap.Opaeyv, also De A. 424a 30 Avera: 6 Adyos (rovro S fy 7 atgOnars), 
@orep kai 7 cvuudwvia kat 6 rdvos Kpovopévav odddpa rav yopdav, Probl. X1xX. 38, 
921 a2 oupdhavia b€ xaipoyer Gre kpacis dors Adyov €xdvTwy éevavTimv mpos HAAnAa. 
6 pév ouv Adyos rdéis, 5 Fv hice Adv. Td dé Kexpapévoy Tov axpdrov way Adiov, 
GdAws re xdy (aicOnrév bv) duqdow row dkpow é€& toov trHv Suva exn (ste Jan) 
€v TH Tuudevia 6 Adyos. 

a29. avdyn kal riv doy Adyov tia elvar. This is A.’s conclusion from the 
threefold protasis (2) actual sound and actual hearing are one and the same, 
(1) cup evia is a kind of vocal sound and (3) 7 cvppeavia is Adyos. This is the 
order of Simplicius. The steps might be arranged as follows: (1) cvyqeavia is 2 
kind of vocal sound, (3) 9 cvpmeria is Adyos, therefore a certain vocal sound is 
Adyos, but (2) actual sound and actual hearing are identical: therefore actual 
hearing, like actual sound, is a sort of Adyos. But the inference is fallacious. 
Obviously the premisses with their qualifications ris and gor ds do not bear 
out the general conclusion. Nor, if we adopt Trend.’s conjecture, is the case 
much better, for even then gorw as should precede dydyxy in the conclusion. 
When we actually hear a concord, then on A.’s theory of sensation the Adyos or 
ratio of the audible sound is transmitted to the percipient sense-organ, for it is 
only there that it resides in actuality. But this proves nothing for sensations 
other than those of musical chords. I conjecture that it was their recognition 
of the fallacy in A.’s reasoning here which led the commentators to such 
arbitrary interpretations of the passage. 
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a 30. Sada totro. Cf. 424a 28 havepov 8 éx rovrwy sqq., where P@cipover ra 
aio @nrnpia is parallel to POciper rv dxoww here. A lesion of the organ prevents 
it from functioning. 

a3I. spolws St kat éy xupots rHv yedow: supply @éeipec as predicate and 
TO vrrepBdAdov yevordyv for subject. 

426b 3. 8&6, because the sense is in some sort a ratio or proportion, Adyos 
Tis. 7Séa pév, int. rd alcOnrd éorw. The clause, which is answered by b 5 
dAws dé paAdoyv xré., is concessive, as pointed out by Mr Shorey, 4._/. PA. XXII. 
p- 159. To the question what sensibles give pleasure A. answers (1) those 
which are pure and unmixed, under certain conditions ; but (2) in a still higher 
degree those which are composite, when divers elements have been fused into a 
unity. Cf. Probl. XIX. 38, 921 a 2 sqq. cited in second moze on a 28 supra. 

b4. &ynras els tov Adyov, i.e. in actual perception. When unmixed sensibles 
are perceived, they are brought before the bar of sense (cf. eis xpiow, eis 
diuxacrnptov aye), which pronounces on their purity. Sense is the Adyos here 
and eis rov Adyov GyecGar=aicOnra yevérba. A. uses &yey of the transition from 
potential to actual (eg. 417b 10, Atk. Nic. 1153a 12, De Semsu 4, 441b 2I, 
Metaph. 1051 a 29 sq.), which in the moment of perception affects simultaneously 
the aic@nrixov and the aic@nrdy. The process has been often described from the 
side of the subject as dpupoimors: here it is described from the side of the object. 
vo of. I am in doubt whether this word, which in our treatise is variously applied 
to the object of at least four of the five senses, hearing, smelling, taste and touch, 
ought to be taken, as In the rest of this section, to mean “shrill” or as “sharp 
to the taste,” which better suits its association here with salt and sweet. 

b5. Sea yap tore, i.e. when perceived as pure and unmixed. The com- 
mentators, however, persist In making this mean “when mixed in the proper 
proportion,” which is the meaning they attach to éray dynrat eis rév Adyov: 
Simpl. 195, 15 sqq., Philop. 477, 5 sqq. This destroys the antithesis to 7ré 
pecxtov. Surely A. would have granted that it is possible to perceive qualities 
pure and unmixed and to derive pleasure from them. In De Semsu, cc. 3—5 he 
goes to great lengths in the analysis of yp@para, édopai and xvpol and with 
regard to these claims to have established the result that, as a rule, the greatest 
pleasure is derived from the composite sensibles. 

b5. pdaddrov, int. 7du. The only alternative is to make cupdavia the predi- 
cate of 76 pecxrdy, and this I reject, because cupdovia is the typical example of 
T6 pecxtév. The omission of olov, ca@dzep or the like is not wholly unexampled ; 
cf. e.g. 425b9. But axo7 pev before cvpdowrvia would correspond exactly to dgp7 
dé 76 Geppavroy xré. and must, I think, be mentally supplied. 

b 6. dof 58, int. wadrAov 780 dor. Td Oeppavroy 7 Yurrdv, not the merely 
hot or cold, which, like ré 6€0 7 +6 Bapt, would be dpryés, but the temperate, 
which is capable of being heated or cooled: cf. Philop. 477, 12 Spa mwas eizrev rb 
Oeppavréy, Touréott ro Suvdpevoy GeppavOnvas, cai \uxrov 76 Suvdpevoy WouyxO7vat. 
ToTe yap é€orw Ov, Grav Suvynra Séxeo Oat éviraciw: 16 yap dperpoy yuypov Kat 
Oeppov aviapév. With rd Geppavriv fh Wuerdy as an instance of 16 peccrdy the 
other members of the comparison are left unexpressed, “more pleasant than 
unmixed hot or unmixed cold.” Thus understood, the words are in their nght 
place and the proposal to transfer them to follow b 5 dApuvpéy would be mis- 
chievous, for the shrill, the sweet, the salt are instances, not of ré pexrdv, but of 
extreme qualities in isolation. 

426 b 8-427 a 16. What we have said of the special senses and 
their special objects comes to this: each such sense has an organ or sensorium 
of its own and distinguishes or discerns the different qualities of its own proper 
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object. But such discrimination is not confined to the objects of the separate 
senses taken by themselves. When, e.g., we compare sweet and white and 
pronounce them different, this must be an act of sense, for the objects are 
sensible, not intelligible [§ ro]. Here it may be remarked that the flesh is not 
the final sensorium, or else comparison and discrimination would imply contact 
with the objects compared. But if to compare and distinguish is the work of 
sense, what instrument does the faculty therein employ? Can it employ the 
agency of two distinct special senses? No, for discrimination implies that both 
objects are presented to a single arbiter, and two distinct senses no more 
constitute such a single umpire than do two distinct persons [$11]. The unity 
of judgment presumes the unity of perception and thought. Moreover, not 
only must there be a single arbiter, but both the objects discriminated must be 
presented to it simultaneously. For the judgment “4 is different from B” isa 
pronouncement about B as much as about A. Further, the coincidence in 
time is all-important: we must pronounce now and we must pronounce that 
A and #& are different now [§ 12]. How can we conceive this to be done? 
Not by physical action, for since all change or movement implies two parts or 
factors, one the movent, the other the moved, physical changes opposite and 
simultaneous are impossible when by the use of the term indivisible we exclude 
a division of that which is moved, its division into these two parts or factors. 
Let us, then, start with an hypothesis. Suppose that which judges to be 
numerically indivisible and only logically separable into different parts [§ 13]. 
This is not possible. The same indivisible unity may potentially be a pair of 
opposites, but it cannot be in actuality both opposites at the same time, it 
cannot be simultaneously both white and black, it cannot simultaneously receive 
the forms of both white and black, as is required by our theory of sensation and 
thought [§ 14]. Suppose, then, that we use the analogy of the point, which is 
divisible in the sense that it can be considered as one or as two. That which 
judges, then, gwzé indivisible, is single and judges its two objects simultaneously: 
but it may also be regarded as divisible, and then it is no longer one; the same 
point isused, we may say, twice in an instantaneous act. Treat the point as two: 
then it judges two objects with an instrument in some sort divided into two; 
treat the point as one, and it judges a single object and in an instantaneous 
act [§ 15]. 

The problem is very briefly, how can unity know diversity? It is a fact of 
experience that we pass such judgments of identity and difference: “ Sweet is 
not white” or more generally “4 is identical with, or different from, 2.” When 
A and # are sensibles, Aristotle refers the cognition to sense. But which 
sense? Each of the special] senses is restricted to its own province or sphere. 
When the objects compared, as sweet and white, belong to different provinces, 
which is the arbiter, with what do we judge that sweet is not white? Sight 
takes no account of sweet, nor taste of white. The first suggestion is that we 
employ the two senses concerned as separate instruments: cf. De Semsu 7, 
448 b 20—449 a 2, where the analogy of the two eyes which serve as the organ 
of vision is employed to render more plausible the supposition of a division of 
the ai@@nrixéy in an indivisible act of perception. 

Our first suggestion cannot be sustained: the judgment being one, the 
arbiter must be one; two separate senses would pronounce two opinions, not 
one. And if this should be met by modifying the hypothesis, and the two 
instruments of the single arbiter should be supposed to pass judgment on 
different objects at different times, A. points out that if the act of comparison is 
to be instantaneous, the simultaneous presentment of both objects is indis- 
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pensable. In the judgment “4 is zow not B” the “now” is not indifferent. 
The hypothesis of different instruments once excluded, it must be by a single 
indivisible instrument in an indivisible moment of time that we compare and 
distinguish diverse sensibles. Such comparison is part of the work of 7 xow? 
aio @nors, though the phrase is never used in this chapter. This faculty, then, 
TO TMp@Tov OF kovoy aig Onrexdv, is One and indivisible. But the difficulty remains. 
This faculty undergoes a certain “motion” when sweet is perceived, the opposite 
“motion ” when the sensible is bitter and a different “ motion” when it is white. 
But simultaneous opposite motions are impossible in the same thing in the same 
instant of time, unless that thing be capable of division. This apparently 
insurmountable objection stated, A. offers two hypotheses and professes a 
preference for the second of the two (cf. De Seusu 7, 449 a 10—22, where 
apparently the same two hypotheses are presented). In the first the indivisible 
wperov aig@nrikov is numerically and spatially one, but logically diverse, just as 
in the same object, numerically and spatially one, logical analysis discloses 
various qualities. But this fails to explain the simultaneous perception of 
contrary qualities. An object may simultaneously have opposite or diverse 
qualities (1) potentially, when the object is as yet actually neither, (2) actually, 
only if it is divisible: e.g. a material thing may be actually black in one part, 
actually white in another at the same moment, whereas the mrpG@rov aio @nrixéy is 
assumed to be an individual unity. A. meets this objection by the analogy of 
the point, which, though indivisible and devoid of parts, can be regarded either 
as one or as two. 

This passage is the subject of an essay by Alex. Aphr. dr. cai Avo. Ill. 9, 
94, Io sqq. We also have his valuable commentary on De Sensu, c. 7, which 
discusses the similar problem, whether simultaneous perception of several 
objects is possible. 

426 b 8. rod irroxepévov atoOyrod éoriy, “is related to, or concerned with, the 
sensible which falls under its ken,” which is tzroxeipevoy in the sense explained 
above in first zozée on 425 b 14. 

bg. wtwdpyovra & ro alcOymnple. Cf. supra 424.a 24-28, where it is 
explained that faculty and organ are to one another as form to matter. 

bio. «piva: cf. 418a 14, where the same thought is expressed. See Alex. 
am. kat Avo. 94, 28 ovoTHoas, Gri 7 aic@avopévn Twdv Kal Tas Ssadhopads abrayv xpiver 
(od yap GAns pév rd aig@dverOai rwav, GAns b€ rd Kpivery tas Siahopas airay, 
Kad’ ds €otiv aioOnrd, GAN Te alcGavopévn Tidy Kal Kpive. atrd, kal 7 Kpivovca 
ras Swadopas avrT@y xai aioOdvera attréyv- ravrév yap kpivew t@ aicOdvec@a~ dia 
TovTo yap Kai 4 aic@now xpiow tes eivat Soxet). In Book 11, however, sense was 
more often described as dd\Aowtca, wacyeayv, évepyew. In Book IIL. its dis- 
criminating and intellectual side, already noticed 418a 14, 422a 21, 424a 5 sq., 
is brought out and its relationship to thought and knowledge is emphasised: 
cf. 432a 16 T@ Te Kperix@, 6 Stavoias Epyov éori Kai aidOnoews. The same process 
may be viewed in one aspect as wd@os, in another as cpio... The position for 
which Alex. contends is the key to the whole subsequent discussion. Whatever 
judges two or more sensible objects must zfso facto co-instantaneously perceive 
them. 

biI0. tds...duahopds, “the specific differences of the appropriate sensible,” 
e.g. taste pronounces upon sweet, bitter and the other varieties of flavour, 
which are constituted by these differences: cf. 418a 13 sq., 420a 26, 422b Io, 
b 31 sq., 423 b 27 8q., 424.4 13. 

bi3. &kacroy tév aloOyrav mpds exacrov kplvowev. A special sense dis- 
criminates only specific differences: white and black, though they present 
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évavriwots or peyiorn d:adopd, are still in the same genus, colour, they are 
époyev7. But discrimination transcends the limits of a single sense and its 
proper province, for qualities generically distinct are included under the same 
judgment. Cf. Them. 84, 38 H., 156, 16 Sp. atoéavdpeOa rotvuy ot pdvoy ré 
Aeuxdv Tov péAavos Stapépoyv, GAA Kal Té AevKdy Tov yAuvKéos. White and sweet 
are the objects of two different senses and not, like white and black, objects of 
the same sense. 

b 14. Kal alcbavoneOa Sr. Stadépa, int. exacrov rev aicOnray. The xai 
emphasises the verb aic@avdépeGa. Cf. Them. 85,1 H., 156,17 Sp. ravrnv oty rip 
Siahopav Kab? hv Td AevKdy TOU yAuKéos Stevnvoyey ris éorw 7 Kpivovoa Suvapis; 
He is undoubtedly right in equating aic@dver@a Gri dtadépec with tiv Scahopay 
kpivew. See above on bioxpive. The answer to this question takes up the 
rest of the present chapter. dvdykn 84 atcfyoe, int. aicPdverOa yas Sri 
Siahéper. Cf. De Sensu 6, 445b 15 ére rive Kptvotpev rata 7 yvoodpeda; f) ra va. 
GAN’ od vonrd, ovSé voet 6 vows Ta éxtos py per” aicOnoews. 

b15. aloOyra ydp éorwv. The reason given, though it seems decisive for A., 
would have appeared inconclusive to Plato: cf. 7heaet. 185 A sqq. 

b16. +6 éryarov alc@ynripiov, the immediate organ of sense in general, of 
the so-called common sense, more usually styled rp&rov, xo.vdy or xvpiov aicOn- 
tyipwv. The words should not be restricted, as some restrict them, to the 
primary or single organ of touch. What from one point of view is first or 
primary is from another last or ultimate. Cf. 431 a 19 and see mofe on 422 b 22. 
The use of érxarov to denote a peripheral organ is quite dissimilar: cf. also rod 
Gupatos T6 Ecxaroy 423 b 22. 

b 16. avdyxn yap nv. The natural interpretation of this passage is that 
flesh, the organ of the fundamental sense of touch, cannot be the immediate 
organ of the common sense, for, if it were, a judgment could only be passed by 
touching the object itself: nor indeed can a judgment involving qualities 
perceptible by different senses be formed by means of any of the organs of 
sense taken separately. The argument becomes consecutive enough so soon as 
It is recognised that A. here adopts the common opinion, so severely criticised 
in II., c. 11, that flesh is the organ of touch and that touch requires no medium: 
in fact, that A. uses precisely the same language as in 424 b 27—30, 435 a 17, 
De Sensu 7,449a 24. See Innes, Class. Rev. XVI. p- 463. Trend., failing to 
find the right clue to the sequence of thought, supposed that A. went out of his 
way to attack once more the views of the earlier physicists, e.g. Empedocles 
and Democritus, who with their theories of pores and emanations could con- 
ceive of sensation as a corporeal process taking effect in all cases through 
contact alone. Cf. De Sensu 4, 442 a 29 sqq. Them. also (85, 5—11 H., 
156, 23—157, 2 Sp.) considered b 15 7 cat dndov...b 17 rd Kpivoy as a digression. 
Simpl. 197, 11 sqq. and Philop. 482, 30 sqq., on the contrary, assume that the 
whole reference must be to the flesh as corporeal substance, odpa, of the central 
organ and not to flesh as the organ or inter-organic medium of the sense of 
touch. But after gravely informing us that when A. said cap& he meant céya, 
that when he said aic@nrnpeov he meant aicdnors, all the meaning they can find 
in the passage is simply that 97 xowy aic@nois, the aioOnrixy Wux7, is nothing 
corporeal. For the view of Neuhaeuser see next zo/e. atrov, in spite of the 
preceding aic8nrnpiov, must mean the object itself, rod aic@nrov. Neuhaeuser, 
however, p. 81, thinks this would be too careless even for A. Hence he puts 
forward a different interpretation of b 15 7 cai d7Xov...b 17 rd xpivov. By the 
word éoyaror, he says, A. means the last term of a series, which has no term 
beyond it, and in the question raised 422 b 34 wérepov & éati rd aioOnrjptov 
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€vrés, 7} ov, Grr’ evbéws 7 sap£ Neuhaeuser considers the second alternative, 
evdéws 4 oap€, to be the same view as that here expressed by calling flesh ro 
€xxatov aicOnrnpiyv. “Statt der friiher gebrauchten Worte ‘das Fleisch sei 
nicht sogleich (et@éws) das Organ des Gefuhlsinnes,’ sagt er hier, und zwar 
durchaus angemessen, ‘das Fleisch sei nicht das letzte Organ des Gefihlsinnes,’ 
d. h. sei nicht das Organ desselben in der Weise, dass sich hinter ihm in der 
Richtung nach Innen nicht noch ein anderes (das eigentliche Organ) befinde.” 
The organ of the central sense must be in contact with the organs of the special 
senses, if it 1s to discriminate sensations. It follows that it must be in contact 
with every point of the flesh, for tactile sensations may occur at any point on 
the exterior surface of the body. Thus the assumption that flesh is ré 2o-yarov 
anrexov aic@ntrynproy is reduced to an absurdity. Neuhaeuser remarks that the 
same argument would apply to the ultimate organs of the other senses, the 
central organ being no more to A. than 76 xoiwdv pdptoy rév aicOnrynpioy dr dvrov, 
TO Kowvdv aio Onrnpiov mdvTev TS (or Tay iiwv) aicOnrnpiav, De Sommn. 2,455 a 19, 
De luv. 1, 467 b 28; 3, 469 a 12. Cf Them. 85, 5 H., 156, 23 Sp. ovdév odv 
Aavpaordy, ei éumpoobey nuiv éSdxer py elvar thy dbny év capxi, GAA THY odpKa pév 
eitvae petakd Tov Te drToU Kal Tov dmTiKov, 7 €t Tis Kai BovAatro KaXeiv ab’THy aidbn- 
THpiov, GAN’ ote ye mpaTov ovdé ev 7 Sbvapis eyxaGidpura y datiKyn- mpoiay yap 
6 Aoyos evpnoe: wy wep THY OapKa TOUTO povoy cupBERnKEval, GAAG Kal wept Ta AoTa 
aicOnrnpia, otov Aéyo THY Képyv Kai Tovs Sia trav @rav wdpovs. Neuhaeuser 
closely follows Them. in the main outlines of his interpretation, but there is no 
indication how Them. took the words dmropevov atvrov. 

bI7. td xpivov. Under this disguise, or as & ri, 6 émixpiver } uy, A. refers 
to what is called semsus communis, Ko.) aioOnots Or T6 Wp@rov aicOyTiKoy of the 
Parva Naturalia. otre 53. Post ovre alterum membrum per anacoluthiam 
quandam omittitur ac post aliquod intervallum mutata constructione per oddé 
adiicitur (/za@. Ar. 546a 8). We have to wait some time for odSé: b 22 Gri pev 
ovv repeats in substance the clause with otre b 17 and 6r: & ov8’ comes at last in 
b 23 sq. Kexopiocpévois. In De Sensu 7, 448b 17 sqq. the problem, is it 
possible to perceive several objects in the same instant of time, is first 
approached as formulated thus: (b 20) rp@rov pev ody dp &8° évddxerar, dua pév, 
érépw dé ris Wux7js aicOdveoGa; (cf. in the recapitulation 449a 5 ef dé d7 Dro 
peev yAuKéos GAd@ Se AevKod aicOaverar 7 Yrux7y péper). This 1s a close parallel to 
Keywpropévors, but the subsequent words (448b 21) nai ot T@ ardéu@ otra & [FH 
ovrw Ross] aréou@ ws marti Gyre ouvexet indicate a somewhat different and 
possibly more developed form of the hypothesis, the separate parts of the 
sensitive soul being supposed continuous throughout. This might be the case 
if the peripheral organs were all connected with the central organ by ducts, 
gdépot, containing some fluid, e.g. breath or blood. The use of the indefinite 
neuter here, as in rive above b 14 and évi rive below b 18, is probably intentional : 
if any noun had to be supplied, it would be popioes or dpydvois. 

br8. ddAAG Set Evl tive Gdho SyAa efvar. It is not by two separate faculties 
that we can compare and discriminate sweet and white, there must be some 
single faculty to do this. Alex. Aphr. 95, 8—10 argues that, judgment and 
perception being inseparable, it is not possible for that which judges both 
objects to judge both without perceiving both. Now sight does not perceive 
sweet, nor taste colour. Cf Lucretius Iv. 486—496. 

bI9. otro piy ydp, “for at that rate,” i.e. if we assume that the difference 
(e.g. between sweet and white) could be discerned by two different instruments 
of sensus communis judging separately. If this were so (says A.), the difference 
between the two could be just as well apprehended by two different percipients : 
which is absurd. 
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b20. Set Sird ey Adyav. The assumption of two principles as instruments 
judging separately being discarded, we reaffirm the necessity of a single judging 
principle (b 19 ovre pev...b 20 det dé}. For the use of Adyeuw or davai to express 
a verdict or judgment cf. 431a 8, De em. 1, 449 b 22 det yap Orav evepy7 xara 
rd pynpoveterv, oiTas ev TH Yruyn éyew, Gt. mpdrepov TovTo Heovoev fH FoOero 7} 
événoev, De Sensu 7, 447b 14 cal ef pia roivuy 7 atoOnors 4 Kat’ évépyeay, év 
éxétva epet, 447 b 24 Sq. 

b2r. €repov yap, int. Aéyer, “for it does pronounce sweet to be different from 
white.” héye. dpa rd aird. In this sentence ré avré is the subject and means 
the same as ro &, Aéyes being used absolutely. In the previous sentence, the 
single deciding faculty is shown to be a necessary consequence of the argument: 
in this clause it is laid down as a fact which we may now accept. 

b 22. vyoet cal aiodavera. Cf. 426b 31 rHv aloOnow f THY vonow, 427a 9, 18 
sq., 434b 3 vodv kpitixovy. Discrimination being the characteristic of sensation 
and intellect alike, 432.a 16, it is not always easy to determine to which faculty 
a given judgment should be referred: cf. 429b 13, 15, 17,20sq. Good and bad, 
the examples which directly follow, are of course vonrd, not aic@yra. 

b 22 Ort pdy ovv...23 Ta Kexwptopéva. This resumes or re-states what was said 
above 426b 17: see zofe ad loc. 

b 24. 008 év Kexwpiopéva xpéve. As it is one faculty, and not two, which 
compares and pronounces, so it is in one time and not in two that the com- 
parison and pronouncement are made, i.e. simultaneously and not successively : 
cf. 426 b 28. Ifthe first condition were not fulfilled, the action of two senses as 
parts or instruments of the judging faculty would be as independent as that or 
different percipients; if the second were not fulfilled, objects could not be 
pronounced to be af one and the same time distinct or identical. évretbev, 
int. dnAdv ort. 

b 26. Kal Oarepoyv. Fully written out this would be rére xal Odrepov Aéyer Sre 
érepov. In the same instant, in which the judging faculty pronounces good to 
be different (from bad), it also pronounces bad to be different (from good). 

b 26 (od Kata ovpBeByKos...28 kal Ore viv). The whole of this is a digression 
introduced to explain in what sense ére is and is not used in the foregoing 
sentence (b 25) ovrw kal dre xré. It is not to be understood (says A.) in the same 
sense as viv in the example indicated by the words olov viv Néyaw Sri erepov, ow 
pévro. Ore viv érepov, where the note of time is merely incidental (xara ovp- 
BeBnxés); but it is to be understood as signifying that the difference upon which 
we are now pronouncing is perceived now; that is to say, the two qualities 
compared or contrasted (e.g. good and bad) must be simultaneously present to 
the judging faculty. Cf. Professor Bywater in Journ. of Phil. Xvu. p. 56. 
“The argument in fact, if we may simplify its form by ignoring the accessories, 
is shortly this: ére Odrepov Aéyer Gre Erepov, kat Odrepov [scil. héyer dri Erepov |. dua 
dpa [scil. Aéyec]. The parenthetical note is merely thrown in to prevent a 
misconception to which the expression dre Aéyet might possibly give rise.” 

b 27. viv Aéyo...viv trepov. There is a similar precision De Jem. 2, 451430 
punpovever yap viv 6 elSev i erabe mpdrepov, ovy 3 viv errade, viv pynpovever. 

b 28. GAN otrw Adyar. The otra is explained by what follows: «al viv (int. 
éyer) kal Gre voy (int. érepov ort, Aéyer). Gpa &ipa, int. Aéye: TO Kpivoy Gre 
Erepdv €ort TO Gyadbv Tov Kakod Kai Ort érepdy €ott Td Kakdy TOU dyadod. 

b 28. Sore axdpurrov, int. rd Kpivdv éott. We here reach the main con- 
clusion of the chapter. The remarks which follow from here to the end are an 
example of what has been called A.’s “ subtilitatis luxuria.” 

b29. é axwplrrp xpovy, int. xpiver. These words, as b 30 sq. ev ddiapér@ 
xpéve, replace dua. Cf. De Sensu 7, 448 b 18, where A. enquires wérepov évdéyerat 
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dpa miedvev aicGdverOa and adds (b 19) ré & dua Aéyw ev Evi cal arépa xpdre@ 
wpos GAAnAa. 

b29. GAAG piv dSivarov. One objection is here considered. The two 
qualities compared are simultaneously present to the same perceiving and 
judging faculty. Since xpivery =aioOdvecOat (see ole on 426 b 10, Kpve), two 
simultaneous processes go on in that toxeipevoy in which the faculty resides 
as Adyos or duvayis: in short, in the central organ of sense. It would seem, then, 
that ro xpivoy would upon occasion be subject to different and perhaps contrary 
affections (here called motions) at one and the same time: which is impossible, 
unless it is divisible. (A. defines contrary motions as xwyoeuw at iordot cal 
mavovow addAnAas Phys. VI. 8, 262 a 6—8.) The same impossibility is assumed 
De Sensu 7, 448 a1 ere ei ai rev evavriov Knwyoecs évavria, dua 6é ra évavria év TO 
QUT@ Kal aroép@ oux évdéxerat Urdpyev, bro Sé rv alcOnow thy play évavria éeariv, 
otov yAuKd mixpa, ovx ay évdéyotro aicOdvecOat Gua. 

b 30. 7 dB.alperov, “in so far as it is undivided,” od xar’ dAAo Kai ddAo pcptoyr, 
Simpl. 198, 31, Philop. 484, 5 sq. If it were a body and extended, it could 
simultaneously apprehend black and white, namely, with different parts of itself. 
Kal éy dStapérm xpdéve, int. cuvetra. Contrary motions in the same indivisible 
subject are not impossible, if they are successive, instead of simultaneous. 

b 31. eb ydp yAukd, int. dori rb aicOnrov. 

427a1. tévavriws, int. cevet thy atcdnow 4% THY vénow, which must also be 
understood with érépws. There can be no doubt that A. would include under 
vonots in the wider sense imagination and memory: cf. 425 b 25 aic@jceis Kal 
pavragiat, 427 b 17 sqq., 433a 10. But see 427a 8 sq. zuz/ra. 

a2dp° obv dpa ptv...3 kexopiopévov; A. is endeavouring to make clear how 
the single judging faculty judges its plurality of objects in an indivisible time. 
His speculations here must be carefully compared with the similar speculations 
De Sensu 7, 449 a 8 dvdyxn dpa év te eva tHS Wuy7s, 6 drravra aioOdverat...(a 10) 
dAdo 8€ yévos 8&0 ddAov. ap” odv F pév ddiaiperdy éote xar’ évépyesav, Ev Ti €ote TS 
aigOnrixdy yAuKéos Kal AevKov, Stay Sé Statperdv yévyrat xur? évépyeav, Erepov; 7 
Gowep él Trav mpaypdtov avrav évdéyxerat, ovrws cai eri ris Wuxns. To yap aurd 
kai évy dpiOued rAevedy Kat yAuKd éort, kal GAAa qwoAAd, ef py) XopioTa Ta wdOy 
GAnrwv, GAG rd efvar Erepov Exdote@. spoiws Toivuv Geréov Kai emt ris Wuxijs TO 
airé Kai év eiva: dpiOpe@ 7d aicOyrixoy ravreav, TO pévro. eivar Erepov Kal Erepov Tay 
pev yéver rev &€ cider. Sore xai aicOdvor ay dua ro ait@ xai Evi, Ady@ SF od rE 
avrg. By 76 d:arperdy A. means the central sense regarded as divisible into the 
five special senses, while 7 dd:aiperov signifies the same viewed as aicOnots Kowy 
or pia aioOynots. Qualities opposite or heterogeneous have to be discrimi- 
nated at the same time: how is this to be done? The first suggestion for a 
way out of the difficulty is to apply once more the antithesis of rdz@ pev kai 
ap.Ou@ év (ddtaiperov) xai tatr6, To 8 eivar repo (diarperoy), locally and numeric- 
ally one and indivisible, while in conception or essence different and divisible. 
In other words, is this one more instance of the line at once convex and 
concave? Will the formula help us? The next sentence is a development of 
the suggested way of escape, it shows us what the application of the formula 
will be. 

a5. % otx oléy re; By these words A. appears to reject the formula just 
proposed as inapplicable. 

a6 Suvdpe piv ydp...7 To evepycioGar Suacperdv. Sense is either potential or 
actual 417a 9 sqq., 428a 6 In contrasting divayis in general with évépyea A. 
says Metaph. 1051 a 10 ro pév ody Sivacba Tdvarria dua brdpyxe, Ta S evavria 
dpa advvarov: cai ras évepyetas 5é Gua advvaroy brdpxew, oloy tyaivew Kat Kdp- 
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vew. Here, as elsewhere, whether we are dealing with the material or the im- 
material, with a sense-organ or a faculty, 9 évreAéyera yopiger, Metaph. 1039 a 7. 
Potentially sense is each or both of opposite sensibles. This has been proved 
in detail. See, eg. 418 b 26 sqq., 423 b 29 sqq. But in actuality this is no 
longer the case: the only way in which the same thing can simultaneously be, 
or receive the forms of, two opposites such as white and black is by becoming 
divided and so ceasing to be actually indivisible. The organ of a special sense 
is a material thing, extended, divisible, it can undergo the motion caused by 
white in one part of itself and simultaneously the motion caused by black in 
another part of itself. But such explanations are meaningless when applied to 
the immaterial, unextended, indivisible faculty, the form of the said organ. Cf. 
424a 26—28. See Philop. 484, 18—22. 

a8. dor’ ofS, int. oidv re. ra elim. Cf. 424a 18, where, however, 
SéyeoGa: and not the somewhat unusual wdcyev is employed: and for the 
process of thought 429 a 15, b 25, 431 b 29, 429a27sq. Judging belongs to 
thought as much as to sense: cf. 426b 22 odrw xal voet cai aig@avera. 

a9. Tovodtroy, int. olov ra cidn macyey or déyecGar. There seems no arriére 
pensée here, though it is quite true that in 424b 14—18 A. distinguishes 
between macyew and aicOdvec@a. 

29. GAN oorep. This remark is intended to introduce a second, amended 
and more satisfactory solution. See Physics IV. 11, 220a 10 kal yap n orryph 
Kat cuvéxe Td pos Kal dpi{er: gor. yap Tov pew apy7 rou S€ reAeuTn. GAN’ Grav 
pev otra AauBavy Tis ds Svot xpe@pevos TH pad, dvdyKyn toravOa, ef Eora H apyn Kat 
H TEACUTH } AUT OTLypn; See also 2b. IV. 13, 222a12sq. From these passages we 
gather that any given point in a line may be regarded as dividing the line into 
two segments. The one point is the extremity of both these segments, at once 
the beginning of one and the end of the other: e.g. if C be any point on the line 
AB, C is at once the end of the line AC and the beginning of the line CB. 
Alex. Aphr. (96, 14 sqq-) understands the illustration to apply to the centre of 
a circle, which, though a single point, is still the extremity of an indefinite 
number of convergent radii. But the case I have given is the simplest and 
best fits the language of the text. In the point we thus find something which, 
while one and indivisible, yet has simultaneously different relations and is in 
a certain aspect divisible. So, too, the judging faculty of sense may be treated 
as at once single (aic@yous xown, pia aicdnors) and divisible. 

alo. fv kadotel’ ries orrypiiv. I see no ground for interpreting this to mean 
anything else than the geometrical point: the context shows that onpetoy or 
wépas might have been used (cf. 431 a 22 dpos): or, if A. had been dealing with 
the point in time, he would have called it the “now,” and it is quite certain that 
he would not have applied to the “now” the unqualified terms onpetov, mépas or 
Spos. Cf. Neuhaeuser, p. 45- 

aro. q pla i Svo, ratty Kal Siarpern. This is Biehl’s conjectural restoration. 
Bekker rightly felt that a relative 7 must precede ravry and therefore rejected 
the reading 7] pia 7 Svo, which has the greatest authority, viz. E, vet. trans., Alex. 
Aphr. 94, 20: but he went too far when he replaced it by 7 pia xai 7 duo, for the 
point, 7 pla, “regarded solely as single,” is not divisible. It is divisible because 
it can be regarded at will not as single, but as double. Cf. Mefaph. 1002 a 32 
ras S€ oriypas Kat Tas ypaupas cal ras erupaveias ov évdéxerat ot're yiyverOar ovre 
pbciper Oat, 6ré pev ovcas éré b€ od otoas. Grav yap datyrat 7 Siatpyrar ra oaopara, 
dpa éré péev pia drropéveay, éré dé dv0 Siatpoupévav ylyverar: dor ovre ovycetpévav 
éoriv a\X EpGaprat, Siypnpévay te eioiv ai mpdrepov ovK ovaat. ov yap 81 q Y adtal- 
peros oTryp7 Sippéby els Sto. 
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aIlI. Gpo, int. cpive. Or, as A. tends to treat dua sometimes as an ad- 
jective, sometimes as an adverb, we might supply xpivdv dort. 

aI2. 7 St Staperdy, odx tv trdpxe. According to Stapfer, Studia, p. 8, 
cod. E has dtacperév drdpye Sis ro, but a later hand has inserted oty év before 
dis and yap before r@. Whether ovy év comes before or after érdpye, the verb 
must be supplied a second time. Cf. moze on 403b 18. 

a I2 dls ydp...13 Ga. Note the usual confusion between the illustration and 
the fact it 1s intended to illustrate. Cf., e.g., 402 b 6 sqq., 403a 12 sqq. The 
geometer treats the single point C twice over, as the extremity both of the line 
AC, which it ends, and of the line CB, which it begins. The single judging 
faculty similarly treats its single object, e.g. the difference between sweet and 
white, twice over, for it cannot pronounce that sweet is not white without at the 
same time pronouncing that white is not sweet. Cf. 426 b 25 ovrw kai 6re 
Garepoy Néyer Gre Erepov Kai Oadrepov. 

aI3. S8vol xpyra. Cf. Phys. IV. 11, 220a17 TH yap péon ottypy as SBvolt 
XpHoera. 

al4. torw ds xexoptopévw. The dative gives a tolerable sense and has the 
support of Alex. Aphr. 94, 23 fori @s Te Kexopiopévm. Of course it is an 
instrumental dative, like riv: 426b 14, as Trend. saw: quodammodo separato 
instrumento. Cf. De Senmsu 7, 449 a 10 Gddo Sé yévos & BAdov. I cannot accept 
M. Rodier’s version “et ces choses sont séparées, comme elles peuvent l’étre 
dans le divisé.” Both éorw os and the singular xeywpiopév@ modify and correct 
the apparent inconsistency with 426 b 17 otre 87 xeywptopévois and b 22 sq. 
Trend. was naturally dissatisfied with the text bequeathed to him by Bekker cai 
kexwpiopéva é€otiv as Kexopiopévav, “et sunt diversa velut diversorum.” He 
saw that €orw os must be taken together and remarked that it would be easier 
to substitute xeywopiopévor (cf. Soph. 114, 38) for xeywpiopévev. But, so long as 
A. is concerned to emphasise the unity of the judging faculty, he is more likely 
to say that the instrument it employs is “in some sense separated into two” 
than to concede so much of the faculty itself. Trend., according to Belger, was 
finally of opinion that <r@> xKeywpiopérvm should be read with Alex. Aphr. 
Wallace, who himself held that the dative should be retained on the authority 
of Alex. Aphr. 94, 23 and Simpl. 201, 19, pointed out the possibility of taking 
Keyoptopéve as dual. 

al4. 7 8 &l, <&v> xal Gpa. The text of the better Mss. E L, with which 
SVX agree, is 7 & évt cai dua and Biehl accepts this, placing a comma after 
évi. We have to decide whether this abbreviated version is genuine, in which 
case the authorities which prefix éy to évi, beginning with Alex. Aphr., have 
made an arbitrary addition, or whether the abbreviated text is the result of 
accident, év having dropped out either before or after éi. I believe that 
Bekker was guided by a true instinct when he admitted both é» and évi into the 
text. The case of the inferior MS. U is instructive: whereas ELS V X read évi 
and omit &, the first hand of U, according to Bekker, reads év and omits évi. 
But, in spite of Alexander and Simplicius, the probability that éy évi is the right 
order is but slight. To balance the preceding clause 7 pév ovv duvoi we require 
7 © évi and then éy should follow to balance dvo xpive:, which is exactly what 
Christ’s emendation provides. The single object of the single judging faculty 
is, in short, identity or difference: the difference, e.g., between white and sweet,. 
and this, A. has been insisting all along, is instantaneously perceived. 

It is natural to enquire what advantage the second hypothesis, that of the 
point, possesses over the first: does it remove the difficulty of 426 b 29 sqq., the 
impossibility of contrary “motions” in an indivisible subject at the same instant 
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of time? The suggestion I have made in the second zofe on a 12 supra seems 
at first sight to increase this difficulty, since it implies that simultaneously judg- 
ment is passed on each of the two sensibles: “A is not B,” “Bis not A.” The 
considerations adduced by Alex. Aphr. (97, 25 sqq.) do not help us, to whichever 
hypothesis we apply them. Very briefly, Alex. says that while the motion of 
perceiving white is contrary to the motion of perceiving black, the judgment 
“White is white” is not contrary to the simultaneous judgment “Black is 
black.” Contrariety in the judgment only comes in when we simultaneously 
pronounce that white is both white and black. But the two judgments “ White 
is white” and “Black is black” still imply the presence of two sensibles which 
affect sense, and, if these judgments are simultaneous, the simultaneous affection 
of sense by the two objects. Moreover Alex., who previously declared judgment 
and sensation to be inseparable (94, 32 rairév yap xpivew t@ aicédveoOa, cf. the 
whole citation in zoze on 426b 10 supra), now distinguishes ma@etv from xpivew: 
97, 27 maGew pév ydp Te To adtTé dpa Ta evavria advvaroy...28 Kpivat b€ dua ra 
évavria ovdey advvaret. ‘The judgment which sense pronounces can be due to 
nothing but that process or affection or movement of sensation, which is a fact 
of experience: cf. 426 b 22 as A€yet, ovrw Kal aic@dvera. We are still as far as 
ever from learning what precisely is the “motion” of which the judgment of 
comparison “‘A is not B” is the result. Aristotle rigidly adheres to the assump- 
tions made tacitly in this chapter, explicitly in De Semsu, c.7: a single faculty, 
a single act; a single act, a single object: and his only way of escape is to 
convert the two sensibles present to the same judging faculty in the same 
instant of time into some sort of unity (e.g. white-black, sweet-white) compatible 
with the diversity implied in the co-existence of different relations. 


CHAPTER III. 


This chapter might be entitled wepi @avracias, but prior to 427 b 27, where 
something like a plan of procedure is enunciated, we find a series of preliminary 
remarks and criticisms of which the intention is not obvious. A. begins by 
associating sensation and thought by the common link of judgment or dis- 
crimination 427a 18 sq.,a 20. In the absence of any explicit statement until 
427 b 27—29 the purpose of this association is not clear. Probably A. means 
that the critical or discriminating faculty has not been exhausted: there still 
remain over for discussion whatever mental processes, if any, involve dis- 
crimination and at the same time do not fall under sensation or have not been 
treated already. His own view, which we gather partly from this treatise and 
still more fully from the Parva Neturala and other works, is that thought in 
the narrower sense, or intellection properly so called, is the chief of these 
processes, but that there are others subsidiary to thought, especially imagination 
and memory. But A.’s procedure is not at first dogmatic and categorical, 
although the much disputed sentence 427 b 14——-16 may be said to anticipate 
his final result, and presupposes an acquaintance with this result, if it is to be 
thoroughly comprehended. On the contrary, A. proceeds tentatively on a 
somewhat circuitous route. He has to deal, not for the first time in this treatise, 
with the wide-spread opinion, endorsed by Pre-Socratic schools, that there is no 
essential difference between sensation and thought, both being material changes 
in the animal body. On this view was based the Empedoclean theory of per- 
ception by means of channels, wdpot, and the Atomistic hypothesis that all 
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perception, knowledge included, takes place by contact with «i8wAa or material 
emanations from external objects. A. controverts such theories by an appeal to 
the fundamental conceptions of truth and error, which play so large a part in 
his logic. Probably the current views and the older Pre-Socratic philosophical 
theories would put gavracia or 6 épolt daivera: on a level with aicO@now and 
vonots, all alike being regarded as changes in the animal body due to impact of 
something external. It is unlikely that any sharp distinction would be drawn 
between them, so that what A. himself understands by davracia, viz. presenta- 
tion, whether to sense or thought, whether in the presence or absence of an 
external object, would be identified, now with aig@nois, now with vénors. In 
this way I am tempted to explain the very vague use of voei and vonois, 
especially in the passage 427 b 16—29, in which a division of voeiy into davtracia 
and twdAnwes seems, at any rate provisionally, to be admitted. Further on in 
the treatise A. is very careful to define what he means by voety 429 a 10 8q., 23. 
That he is not using the term so strictly in the present passage is seen at once 
when we find that vois in this narrower sense is by implication only one species 
of the powers or faculties, dvvdpes } ges, which are brought into play in the 
process of thinking, voetvy, taken in the wider sense: cf. 427 b 27—29 with 
428a 1—5,16—18. As before, 427 a 29 sqq., he assailed the position that there is 
no difference between sensation and thought by introducing dzrdry, so again A. 
seems to me to be tacitly controverting the position that ¢avracvia=atc8nois = 
vonoes (all three processes being, on Pre-Socratic assumptions, on the same 
footing as corporeal changes) by an appeal to tmadAnyris 427 b 16, 17, 24 Sq., 28, 
a term which, like dwdrn, involves the fundamental distinction between true and 
false. For, though on the whole twdAnws, belief, stands nearest to Sd£a, the 
weakest form of conviction, it is also predicated of the stronger forms émo7rnpy 
and gpdvyois. A. firmly held that not only the maxim of Protagoras, but 
also most of the Pre-Socratic theories of knowledge, were inconsistent with 
the distinction between true and false and led inevitably to the conclusion zap 
ro havopevov adnGés eivat. This first part of the chapter down to 427 b 261s a 
desultory criticism of the earlier views, and the obscurity of certain parts of it is 
due to terms like dpdvyois and vdnows, ppoveiy and voeiy being used sometimes 
with the same vagueness as by the older philosophers, sometimes in A.’s own 
technical sense. 

42°77 a 17—b 14. The soul is defined by two powers, (1) the power of 
causing spatial motion and (2) the power of discerning or apprehending, which 
is shown both in sense and in thought. Indeed, that sense and thought are even 
identical is a popular opinion which has the support of some philosophers [§ 1]. 
This opinion is natural, where thought and sense are regarded as something 
corporeal, and like is held to be apprehended by like. But such a view ought 
properly to include, what is not forthcoming, an explanation of error also [§ 2]. 
Moreover, that sense and thought are not identical seems clear from the fact 
that the former is a property of all animals, the latter of but few. Again, 
thinking may be right or wrong, false or true, which is not the case with 
perception by sense [§ 3]. 

427a 17. ére 8. As frequently happens when A. is lost in a labyrinth of 
parentheses, it seems doubtful where the apodosis begins or whether there is 
one at all. The obvious difficulties and the expedients available which occurred 
to Bonitz and Torstrik are precisely those which had already occurred to 
Alexander, Plutarch of Athens and the other Greek commentators, while the 
text is above suspicion. We may frankly admit anacoluthon with Alex. Aphr. 
(afud Philop. 489, 9), and it is only a modification of this view to hold, with 
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Torstrik, that A. ought to have written (and, Torstrik adds, probably did write) 
after a 19 aioGdvec@ac something like oxemréov ef re Stadépes rd voety Tou aicdd- 
verOar, just as Argyropylus felt constrained to insert in his version cossiderandum 
est st guid interstt inter intelligere et sentire. Or, on the other hand, we may 
follow Plutarch (agud Philop. 489, 10) in making the apodosis begin at b 6 érz 
pev otv ov rairdyv éort. This solution was accepted by Simplicius and Philoponus, 
while Bonitz in 4vist. Stud. 11.—III., pp. 131—133 considers this to be the best 
expedient, if the idea of an anacoluthon is to be rejected. By the time A. had 
reached b 6 ére pév ody it is very unlikely that he was conscious of any gram- 
matical connexion between the new clause and a 17 érei 6€. 

a7. Sto Siadopais. Cf 403b 25 rd Eurvyor 87 rod divxouv duoiv uddiora 
Siahépew Soxei, xuvjoes Te Kal t@ aicOdverOa: cf. also zzfra 432a 15 sqq. 

a18. 7d xplvev. Cf. Alex. Aphr., cited in zofe on xptve. 426 b to. This 
power of judging is obviously the common element in sense and thought: 
cf. infra 427 a 20 év audorépas yap Touro xpive. Whether we perceive or 
whether we think, we of necessity discriminate: we judge the thing known to 
be different from all other things and to be the same with itself. 

aig. Soxet 8% This &doforv or prevalent opinion is so far from being A.’s 
own that he proceeds to refute it below. 

a 20. atoOdvecOal mm, “wahrend manche das Denken fiir eine Art von 
Wahrnehmen halten,” Bz. 4r. Stud. 11.—l1. 132. The same uncertainty recurs 
as to the construction of rz, which was pointed out in the woze on mdoyew re 
410a 25. I prefer to regard it as a contained accusative and not as an attribute 
of the infinitive transformed into a noun, and I think there is some support for 
my view in xpive re following.  év dpdorépors yap rovras, i.e. r@ aicOdveorGac on 
the one hand and 7@ voetv xai dpovety on the other: évy may well be instru- 
mental. 

a2I. av Svrev Separated from rc, with which it must be taken; see zo¢e on 
hyperbaton 403b 25. of ye dpxaio. Cf. 404a 27 sqq., 405 a 9 sqq., 410 a 23— 
26, Metaph. 1009 b 12 sqq., where the opinion in question is attributed to 
Empedocles, Democritus, Parmenides, Homer; and to Anaxagoras on the 
dubious authority of an apophthegm. It is interesting to compare this list 
with that given in Plato, 7eaet. 152 E sqq. 

a 23. mpds mwapedy yap. It is probable that Empedocles did not mean by 
this line (/vag. 106 D) to assert the identity of thought with sense. The line 
iS again cited Metagh. 1009 b 12—21, a passage which shows more clearly by 
what reasoning A. was led thus to interpret the words of Empedocles. Thought 
is perception, perception is change. Therefore the quality of our thought 
depends upon the change in our bodily state or the condition of the sense- 
organs (lc. b 17 xal yap "EpeSoxdAns peraBdaddovras riy e£w peraBadrAav dyoi 
Thy dpdvynow). This is not, however, the way in which the Greek commen- 
tators understand the passage. They make zapedy refer to the object pre- 
sented (aic@nrdv): thus Alex. Aphr. 77 Metaph. 306, 19 rovréoti mpds rb mapdy 
yap Kal td harvdpevov 7 Hpdvnats yiverat cat 7 TOU dAnOovs KardAnYis Tois dvOpeHrots 
(paris yap 4 Pppovnots)* tovTo yap iv aicOjoews, Them. 87, 23 H., 161, 7 Sp. 
Touro yap aio@ncews idioy td tev aicOnrayv tapdvreyv KiweioOa. 

a24. 60. This word is no part of the citation as given in a fuller and 
slightly different form Mezaph. 1009 b 20 sq. daaov r addovia: peréhuv, Técov 
ap ogioty aici | cai td @povety adddota wapictraro ( frag. 108 D). 

a25. dddoia. Cf. Homer, as quoted 404 a 30: Keir dddodpovéwy, “he lay 
distraught.” On this view of thought, it varies and fluctuates with the bodily 
condition. ‘There are variations between man and man, and in the same man 
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at different times and under different conditions. waploratar, “comes to 
them,” ‘arises in them.” 

a 26. ‘otos yap vdos éorfy. From Od. XVIII. 136 sq. 

Tolos yap woos éotiv émixGoviwy avOpaTwr 
olov ér Auap &ynot mwatnp avdpay tre bear re. 

a26. cwpatixdy. Cf. 410 a 28 os rots copatixois ororyeiois Exacta yreapicerat 
of Empedocles: also 404b 13—1I5. 

a28. éy rots kat dpxas Adyos. A clear reference to I., c. 2, where both views, 
viz., (I) that thought, as well as perception, is something corporeal, and (2) that 
we think, as well as perceive, like by like, are attributed to Empedocles or others 
404b 7 sqq., 405 b 11 sqq. For the form of the reference, cf. Pol. 1278 b 18 
eipyrat O€ Kal Kara robs mparous Adyous. 

427 b1. olxeorepoy yap, int. 76 narar7cba. Error, says A., 1s more truly 
natural to living things than right thinking. Cf. Theophr. ejvud Them. 108, 
27 H., 200, 8 Sp. Sea ri AnOn Kai dawdry Kai Yevdos; 

b3. %vor A€yovor, amongst them Democritus, to whom this opinion is 
attributed 404a 28 To yap adnOés eivat r6 hawdpevov: see wole. Cf. also Metaph. 
1009 b 13 Td awdpevoyv Kata thy atcOnow é& dvayxns dAnOés eivai daciv. In 
De Caelo il. 7, 306a 16, A. himself asserts that rd hawdpevov dei xupiws xara 
Tv atcOnow is the net result or outcome, réAos, by which, after all, any physical 
theory has to be verified. This, however, is merely an emphatic way of saying 
that theories must agree with facts. 

b 4. tiv rod dvopofov Off&iy. Upon the view that thought and perception, 
the means by which we acquire knowledge, are material processes in which like 
acts upon like, the action of unlike upon the bodily organ is the cause of error. 

b5. 4 dardry kal q émornpy tov évaytiev 7 airy. The man who has know- 
ledge or right views about one of two contraries has knowledge or right views 
about the other: cf. zoe on 411a 4. So with error: the man who is mistaken 
or has wrong views about one of two contraries is z/so facto mistaken about 
the other. This is because contraries always belong to the same genus, of 
which they are the two most opposed species; e.g. black and white in the genus 
colour. To know white is to distinguish it from all the other colours and 
therefore from black. The point of the present passage is that what A. is fond 
of asserting about knowledge (cf. Azal. Prior. 1. 1, 24a 21, 36, 48b 5, Top. 1. 
14, 105b 5 sq., 23 sq., PAys. VII. 1, 251 a 30, ALetaph. 996a 20sq., £th. Nic. 
1129 a 13 $q., 17 sq.) holds good of error also. 

b6. Gri piv ovv. Cf. Philop. 490, 15 rd dé otv dtd tiv pera~vAocyiay Ketrat- 
Gos yap elxov of mwadacot év rais paxpais amoddcect mpoariéva tr ovv. See nole 
on ai7 supra érei dé. 

b7. Kali rd dpovetv. Here A. appears to separate dpoveivy from voeiv, the 
latter term being used in a vaguer manner, including dpdvyois, ertorppn, Sd£a, 
as species under it, when the thinking is correct, and their opposites when it is 
erroneous. Asa technical term, Ppdyvyois is restricted to thought which has a 
practical end in view: cf. £7. Nic. 114Qb 4 (ppdvyor) eivar cEw adrnOy pera Adyou 
mpaxtikyy mepi ra avOpomr@ ayada cai caxd; cf. 2d. 1143a8 sq. But in De A. 
dpovety hardly seems to be a technical term; cf. 417b 8 and 429a 10 yrvrooKe 
re 7 Wvx7 xa dpove: (a general description of the functions of vovs). The term 
is appropriate in the discourse of those who held one thought to be as right as 
another. 

b8. rod S&, int. rot dpoveiyv. That dpdvyncts of some sort is, in A.’s view, 
attributable to some animals appears from Jetaph. 980 a 28 sqq. and also from 
Eth. Nic. 1141 a 26 8d Kai ray Onpiov Ha dpdvipa hacw eiva, daa wept Tov 
atrév Biov €xovrTa daivera Sivapiv mpovonrixny. 
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b8. od8 rd yodtv. The nominative, after the insertion of a relative clause 
and then a parenthesis, is taken up and repeated in ovd€ rovro at 427b 11 ovde 
roito [8'] dori ratré te aicOdveoOa. 

b9. 7d ép0@ds Kal rd py dpOds. Of thinking you can say that it is done 
“rightly” or “wrongly”: you cannot say this of perceiving in the normal case, 
to which the term sense-perception strictly and properly belongs, rav idiwv 
aicOnots. But see 428 b 19 Ste éAlyterov, 20Fe. 

bo rd piv dp0ds...12 ravavria rodrwy. This is a parenthesis. Within it 
dpdvyows xré. are in apposition to rd pev 6pOés (int. voeiv), ravavria to rd Oé wy 
6pOds (int. voetv). 

biz. [8]. If this quite superfluous 6 be retained, it is a proof that the 
writer has lost the thread of his argument owing to the preceding parenthesis. 

biz. dei ddnOis. Ch supra 418a 11 Aéyw 8 Wiov pev & pr evdéxera érépa 
alc bnoe aicbaver Ga, Kar tept & pa evdéxerar arrarnirjivar, where see 70/e. 

b14. & ph Kal Adyos, int. drdpye. That no animal devoid of reason can 
think, in the strict sense of the term, is implied in 415a6—11. Cf. £th. Nic. 
1097 b 33—1098 a 3. 

427 b 14-24. Imagination is something distinct both from sense- 
perception and from thought. It presupposes the former (aic@nais) and is 
essential to belief (jwdAn is), but clearly thinking is not the same as believing. 
Thinking is under our own control, for we can form mental images at pleasure, 
as the system of mnemonics shows. We cannot, however, form opinions at 
will, for opinion must be either true or false. Again, the opinion that something 
terrible is imminent affects us powerfully, while a mere mental image affects us 
no more than the representation of an event in a painting [§ 4]. 

The subject of this section, the difference between imagination and opinion, 
is treated again below 428 a 18—b 9 and as though there had been no previous 
discussion of it here. Freudenthal called attention to this fact in his classic 
monograph Ueber den Begriff des Wortes ghavracia bet Aristoteles. The 
present passage 427b 14 sqq. opens a distinct paragraph and should not be 
forced into too close a relation with the preceding sentences: hence I have put 
a full stop after Adyos 427 b 14. 

427b 14. davracta yap trepov. What are we to understand by yap? In 
other words, why is gavracia introduced for comparison just at this point? 
Freudenthal has suggested (p. Io) that it is to meet a possible objection to the 
last argument, an argument adduced to show that perception is distinct from 
thought. Suppose the objector to urge: “ You say that thought is found in few 
animals, sensation in all; but then there is davracta, a species of sensation, 
which also, like thought, is not found in all animals.” This objection is met, 
according to Freudenthal, by distinguishing imagination from both sense and 
belief, which is one species of thought, imagination itself being apparently the 
other, at least in the popular use of the term: cf. 427b 28, where, however, 
doxet must not be pressed as if it were a strictly scientific view. Such ellipses 
as that assumed by this explanation are not uncommon in Aristotle. But this 
is an extreme case and the explanation is therefore questionable. A simpler 
one is given by Pacius. According to him, A. is still arguing that sense is 
distinct from thought, for imagination is different from both sense and thought; 
and, we may presume, two things which have a third thing intermediate between 
them must be distinct from one another. But the argument would then be 
wholly inconclusive, for we have merely érepov, “distinct,” not “intermediate” 
in the text; and it is not true that two things are proved to be distinct from 
each other because a third thing is distinct from both. If yap must be pressed, 
J would suggest that the sentence may refer back to the resolution of voety into 
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Ppovnois, éemtornun and S6£a 427b9—11. The sense of the sentence introduced 
by yap would then be: “I have omitted @avragia in this division, for it is 
distinct, not only from aioc@no1s, but also from Szdvora or ro voeiv.” The whole 
context abundantly proves that voeiy and SzavocioOat, vonows and Sdidvora are 
used indifferently. Memory is to A. one species of g@avracia, De Mem. 1, 
451a2sqq., I4sqq. and in Metaph. 980a 27 sqq., Anal. Post. 11. 19,996 34 sqq. 
A. traces a successive development from sensation, through memory, to experi- 
ence, knowledge and art. In the scale of development sensation necessarily 
precedes imagination, as the latter necessarily precedes opinion and belief. 
Cf. Them. 88, 27 H., 163, 2 Sp. rep [int. dayracia] dpeivoy pév Stvapis rijs 
aic@noews, TOAD 5€ UroBeByxvia ris Suavoias, kai Somep ayhoty év pedopio Kepévy 
kal €rraxodovOovca pév TH ala@ncet, rpodkanBdvouca O€ THY tardAnww. 

biI5. avryi re ov ylyvera. dvev alotijcews. The subject is davracia. Cf. the 
definition given below 428 b 11—13, 14—16. Here airy, “alone,” per se, 
strengthens dvev aicdncews. 

b 16. ratrns, 1.e. pavractias. 

b16. wtrdéAndes. We should rather have expected didvora. What then is 
the relation between the two? It must be close, for in 429 a 23 émoAapBdver is 
obviously added to explain dsavoeirac. Bonitz (Jud. Ar. 186 a 60) says: 7 
didvo.a, ipsa actio cogitandi, distinguitur quidem ab ea sententia et persuasione, 
ad quam cogitando pervenitur...sed saepe 8:dvora cum actione simul effectum 
(riv Sd£av, tHy vmrdAnyrv) comprehendit. Thus dcdvora is the process of which 
troAnwis is the result. Cf. Afe/aph.g81a5 Gray éx roA\Adp tis éumetpias évvonpare@v 
pia xabddov yévnrat wept Tov Gpoiwyv bmodAnyus, where Bonitz notes tzokap Pave is 
“to suppose” or assume something as true, whether it be true or not. And so 
tjréAnWis iS a supposition or assumption or belief, whether true or false. Cf. 
Metaph. 1005 b 25 otK fort yap dvaykatov, & tis Aéyet, TatTa Kat VrodapBaverv. 
The term tmdAnyis is not a technical term, and is chosen here because it will 
include éwiornpy, S6&a and @povnois. Of these technical terms, d0£a is the one 
which most nearly approaches it, as “opinion” approaches to “belief.” It is 
substituted for it 434a 20 (cf 434a 17). Cf Eth. Nic. 1139b 17 vrodnwe yap 
cat Sd&n évdéxerar Stayevder@a, and also Anal. Post. 1. 33, 89 a 2 Aciwera ddgav 
eivat mrepi TO dAnOés peév 7 Yrevoos, evdexdpevov SE cai GAdas Exev. tTotro & éotiv 
brdAnwis rhs aGpécouv mpordoews Kal py avaykaias, 1b. 89 a 38 sqq. As Bonitz 
notes, trodapSdvew is synonymous with ridéva AMetaph. 998 a 20, 22 and 
twdédAnvis with ddfa in the phrases Mefaph. 10734 17 4 wept ras idéas vrddnyis 
and 1078b 12 4 wept rav eiSaév S6£a. Them. glosses 6d£a and wrérnyus by the 
Stoic term ovyxardéeou = assent (89, 1, 6, 21, 23 H., 163, 21, 29; 164, 18, 21 Sp.) 
and paraphrases Sofdc@pev b 21 by brroAdBwper (89, 14 H., 164, 10 Sp.). 

bIz. 1 airy vonots Kal darddn is. The perplexity which this passage has 
occasioned can, I think, be better removed by interpretation than by emenda- 
tion. The words of the text naturally mean “ védyoxs is clearly not the same as 
tirdrnyis.” The objections to this are, first, that we have been dealing with 
avracia just before and, secondly, that A. goes on to support his assertion by 
adducing instances where davracia differs from d6fa. These objections do not 
seem insuperable. How closely dréAnyis and 8é6£a are related has been seen in 
the preceding note: it is as easy to show that there is a close relation between 
vénots and davragia. The free play of the imagination repeatedly occurs as the 
first and most obvious instance of thought, vdyotws, in the wider sense: cf. 
432 b 30, De Mem. 1, 450a 1—7. In the stricter sense of the terms, of course, 
pdvracpa is not vdnua itself, but its indispensable condition, 432a13sq. But 
both voew and dcavociaOa are unquestionably used, as in the passages just cited, 
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for ridecOar rpd 6pparev, which we describe as picturing or imagining and the 
Greeks as daiveoOa or davrd¢eoOa. There is nothing unreasonable, then, in 
the remark of Simpl. 206, 5 sq., Philop. 492, 24 that by vonows A. means davracia 
and by érdAnys either 7 Aoy:e7) yvdou as a whole or one species of it, dd£a. Cf. 
Prisc. Lyd. 29, 3 éoicacs dé of dvdpes otrot, kat 6 “Apiororédns Kai 6 Gedhpacros... 
voy éviore kal wacav THy AoyiKiy mpocayopevery (wry, Omov ye Kal péxpt havracias 
rd Tod vov Siareivovow Gvopa. 

However, doubt must have been felt long ago as to the exact interpretation 
of vénors, for which Themistius in his paraphrase substitutes gavracia: 88, 33 H., 
163, 11 Sp. od piv ai abrai efor (the subject is the three faculties, duydues, into 
which Them. has just divided dadAnyis) +] davtacta. dAws yap rd trondaPeiy 
elre So€aortixds, elre émtoTnpovixds, etre 64 Kara hpovnow érépas éoti Suvapews cat 
ov dayractas. The substitution of davracia for vonous, suggested in the margin 
of cod. U, appears in the Aldine edition and that of Sylburg and was finally 
accepted by Biehl in his zova impressto of 1896. The change is unnecessary, 
if vénocs can be taken in the way suggested above, corresponding to the lax use 
of voeiy and vénya, e.g. in De Mem. Freudenthal met the difficulty in another 
way by making 7 davracia the subject understood and 7 avrn vdnots the 
predicate, and taking cai=“as” after 7 airy vdnow: “that imagination is a 
different kind of thought from belief is clear.” Below, b 28, ro voeiy includes 
both davracia and troAnpis. It will be seen that Freudenthal extracts the 
same meaning as Simplicius or Themistius, but his construction of the words, 
though not impossible, is strained and unnatural. 

Madvig proposed to bracket véyors, and this is perhaps the simplest way to 
ensure that the comparison is between davracia and trdAnwis. On the other 
hand, Schneiders proposal to bracket 7 is a quite inadequate remedy, for airy 
would then mean as in b 15 “by itself.” If Schneider supposed the meaning to 
be “this is not the same as thinking or conceiving,” he should have conjectured, 
as he might perfectly well have done, atrn for 9 atry: cf. mofe on 425 b 7 atry 
Aeukod. Toro piv ydp Td mdBos, int. ro voetvy, as I understand the passage; rd 
pavrafecOa, according to others. 

b18 ép’ apiv éoriv. We are free to picture this or that to ourselves in 
thought, whenever we please (whether we can exclude an image or a thought 
from our mind at will is doubtful, nor does A. say that we can). Cf. 417 b 24 
8:6 vonrat peév er’ air, drdrav BovAnra. mpd dppdrov. Cf. riderat mpd éupdror 
De Mem. 1, 450a 5, 6, where A. uses the phrase in connexion with the process 
which he there calls voeiy: (a 4) xal 6 vody doalTas, Kav py wordy von, TiOerat 
mpo oupdtoy woody, voei 8 ovy 7 mordv. 

big. év tots pynpovixots. Some system of artificial aids to memory, memoria 
technica, was elaborated at an early date, if we may credit the well-known 
anecdote about Themistocles. Such a mnemonic art is mentioned by Xenophon, 
Symp. IV. 62 of8a 8€ oe ‘Inmig rd "HAei@, wap’ of obros Kai Td pvnpovikdy eyabev" 
ag’ od 37 Kal épwrixarepos yeyévnrar Sid To 6 Te By Kaddv dy pndémore értdav- 
GdverOa, Cic. De Or. 11. c. 86, § 351, 87, esp. §§ 357, 358; Claudius Ptolemaeus, 
mept kpitnpiov Kal nyewovixov, 16; Sext. Emp. P. A. 11. 222. For A. the locus 
classicus is De Jnsomn. 1, 458 b 17 sqq. “So, too, in sleep we sometimes think of 
other things besides the objects mentally imaged. And this anyone would see 
who should give careful attention and try to remember after getting up. Indeed, 
cases have occurred in which persons have actually while dreaming seemed to be 
arranging by rules of mnemonic art the objects presented to them in the dream. 
For it frequently happens to them to set before the mind’s eye, along with 
the dream, a new image to remember the dream by”: 458 b 20 #dy O€ rues Kat 
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€wpdkaow évumrvia To.adta oloy of Soxovytes xara TO pynporixdy mapdyyeApa 
Tideo Oat ra mpoBadAcpeva: ovpBaiver yap avrois toAAakis GAAo Te wapa Th evirrviov 
ridec Gat wpo 6ppdreyv eis rév rorov davtacpa. The rozot pynpovixolt are mental 
pigeon-holes in which images (eiiwAa), associated with the facts to be remem- 
bered, are supposed to be arranged. See, for illustration of this, the passage 
from Cic. De Or. (1.c.), and the anonymous treatise 4d Aerenniumi ll. c. 16, 
where there is an especially full and curious account of these Jocz. 

b 20. So0fdfav 8° otk eb’ pty. Opinion is not in our own power, as is 
imagining or thinking. In forming opinions, in judging, that is to say, that this 
is or Is not so, we are fettered by facts, which we must take into account. Even 
an erroneous opinion takes account of facts, though it distorts or mistakes them 
(cf. Plato, Theaet. 186 sq.). There 1s a special reason for distinguishing de0fdfew 
from gavrdfeoGar. Adéa and garracia, as being the nouns corresponding to 
doxez and gaivera, which are often synonymous, might themselves be synony- 
mous, and in fact one use of g@avracia does seem to correspond with dd§a: 
cf. Metaph. 1062 b 33 ro ye phy 6poiws mporéyew trais ddEats cat rais mavracias 
Tay mpos avrovs StapgioByrovvrawy etinGes, where rats davraciats seems to be added 
as a synonym to bring rais 8d£ars into relation with the preceding gaiveoOa: and 
pavépevoy (=1d doxodv éxdorm 1062b 14). For this reference I am indebted to 
Miss Alford. 

b20. dyvdyxn yap. An opinion, a judgment, a proposition must declare 
either what is true or what is false. The subject is probably rév dofafovra. A 
mental picture makes no such declaration. 

b 23. Kara 8 riv davractav. The noun has here its technical sense, which 
differentiates the meaning of the phrase from that of 402 b 23: see moze ad loc. 
doratvras txopev Somep dv el Oedpevor. Cf. Them. (89, 18 H., 164, 15 Sp.) od cup- 
waoxopev ovd Striovy, GAX” Somwep ev ros mivak ra yeypappéva Oedpevor waoxopev 
ovdéy. We are as wholly unaffected by the mental image as if we were gazing 
at a scene depicted in a painting. Cf. 403a 19-—-21, also 432 b 29—32, where 
b 30 oloyv mwodAdxis Scavoetrac poBepdy re 7 4O0 implies imagination (cf. 431 a 16 sq., 
432 a 8). 

427 b 24-4298 a 5. Again, belief has several varieties, émiornun, 
défa, hpdvyors and their opposites, which we are not here concerned to dis- 
criminate. But, as thought (rd voetv) is distinct from sense-perception, aicda- 
verGa, and is presumed to include imagination (pavracia) and belief (trdAnyis), 
our best plan is first to fix the meaning of g@avracia before we discuss belief 
[§ 5}. Imagination may be described as a habit or faculty concerned with 
images, by which we judge and pronounce either truly or falsely. Of such 
habits or faculties there are four, ato@ynois, Séfa, éwiornyn, vots [from which 
imagination must accordingly be distinguished] [§ 6]. 

This passage contains the plan of the discussion which follows to the end of 
the chapter. A. intends to fix what is meant by davracia before he passes on 
to voe proper. This was the more difficult because Plato had put on the word 
gdavracia a sense of his own, Saph. 263 E sqq. RE. Obxovy didvoia pév cal Adyos 
rauréy: wav 6 pev evros THs Wuyns weds avriy Siddoyos Gvev havis yeyvopevos 
tour avré july éravopdcbn, Sidvora; OEAI. Ildvu pév otv. RE. Td 0€ y ar’ 
éxelvns pedpa Sia rod ordparos iby pera POdyyou xéxAnrat Adyos. OBAI. *AANOD. 
BE. Kal pay év Adyos aird iopey Gv. OEAI. Té wotov; RE. Bdow re xa 
drédacw. OEAI. “Iopev. BE. “Oray ovy rovro év ux xara Siavoiay éyyiyyntae 
pera ovyys, many Sdéns execs 5 tt mpoceimys airé; OEAI. Kai was; FE. Ti & 
Srav ph Kad’ airy GAG St aicOnoews wapy Twi Td Towdroy ad maOos, dp’ oidy Te 
6pOds eiweiy Erepdy tt rAnv havractav; GEA. Oidév. FE. Ovxovy ézeimrep Aoyos 
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ddnOns Av Kat Yrevdns, rovrar & épdvn Sidvova pev adris mpds éaurnv yvyijs d:ddoyas, 
SéEa Sé Stavolas dzroredetrnows, haiverar 5é 6 Aéyouev [int. havracia] cippibis 
aloOnoews Kat S6Ens, dvdyxn 87 Kal rovrav ro Adyo Evyyevav Bvrov Yrevdh Te ab’rdv 
évia kai éviore civat. OEAI. Ilas 8 ov; A. returns to the current usage and 
makes it more precise. We must separate it from sense-perception and yet 
connect it with it. It is to A., in the main, decaying sense (do@evns aicOnois), 
whether the retention be voluntary or involuntary: for, if we include the “after- 
image” (see o¢e on 428 a 16) or the mental image produced during the presence 
of the sensation which produces it (428b 1—4), it is not always ép’ nyiv. He 
dismisses the meaning Plato would fix upon the word, viz. a judgment on 
present sensibles. 

427b 26. tavavria rotray. The opposite of knowledge is ignorance (@yvoza), 
and of wisdom, folly (d@poavvy), while 86£a may be either true or false. érepos 
toro Adyos. Possibly £rth. Nic. 1139 b 15 sqq. is intended. 

b 28. rovrov 8%, int. rov voeiv. 

b 28. +d pay havracta Soxet elvar rd St trdérAnfus. In every act of thought 
there is presentation on the one hand and assumption of objective reality on the 
other. At 403a 8 sq. two alternatives are presented, 76 voety is davracia tis OF ovK 
advev havracias: the former would accord with the views attributed to Democritus 
and other physicists who made no distinction between vots and yWuy7n. Very 
possibly the latter was a view current at the time, the process of thought being 
analysed into presentation and judgment upon it. Cf. 428 a 25 dofa per 
aig@joeas and wofe. A.’s own doctrine is ovdérore voei dvev havracparos 
431 a 16 sq., 432 a 8, but at the same time ¢dvracya is distinct from vdnya 
432a 13 sq. The student of post-Aristotelian philosophy will remember that 
Zeno analysed aic@nots into davracia and ovyxardéeois, as mental presentation 
plus an act of assent. If trddAnyis, the common element of knowledge, opinion 
and wisdom (pévy0cs), is the assumption that the presentation is true, it is very 
like the mind’s assent or belief. 

b 29. wept pavraclas Stopicavras ovrw. The emphasis is on the participle, 
“we must first define, i.e. mark the limits of, gavracia and then pass on to treat 
of trddknWis,” or whatever is the rest of voeiv. 

428 a1. «ad? fv. This is added to distinguish the proper use of the term 
from the applications of it which A. stigmatises as metaphorical, or, it would be 
more correct to say, due to an extension of the term (see zoZe on 428 a2). Cf. 
Them. 89, 26 H., 164, 27 Sp. “ArooxevaCouevor...A\€youer (awokAdkis pev yap Kal 
rH aicOnow havraciay Kahovperv, wodAdkis Sé cal Thy vénoww), wepi éxetvns Aéyopev 
rhs pavracias, cad” Fv hapev havracpa tt hpiv éyylyver Gat, olov rimwov rwa Kal 
poppny tov aicOnparos év TH Wuxn: atrn Toivuy, Hy Kupiws davraciav Kxadovtpey, 
pia tis dy etn t&v Suvdpeay cal trav eLewv Tov Kpititka@v als GAnOevopev Hh yrevdd- 
pe@a. The antecedent to fv in our lemma is @avraoia itself, or rather rotro, the 
relative 6 being attracted to the gender of darvracia. There is no need to supply 
either cfs (or dtvayis) or (from 428 b 11) xivnows. The sense to which the word 
cdavracia is here restricted is that of the power of calling up mental images, 
wherever this occurs, as in recollection, discursive thought and what is called 
the free play of the constructive imagination. 

az Kolp} er. And not whatever we, by an extension of the term, are in 
the habit of calling imagination. In this metaphorical or extended use dayracia 
replaces in turn émiorypy, dd&a, aloOnois and vénots. In fact, it may be said to 
mean wav To dhawopevoy or wddos Griovy trav év rH Wuyy. The reason is that 
gdavracia Means presentation, appearance, and any of the cognitive faculties, or 
again even sense-perception, may be described as presentative; that is, the 
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result they produce is something present to the soul, something that appears 
(6 haiverat). In fact the wider, or what A. here calls the metaphorical, meaning 
is based on the felt connexion of davracia with daiver@a, while the more 
limited meaning is determined rather by the meaning of G@avrdgeo@a: and 
gavracpa. In English while we use the verb “imagine” in a wide sense and in 
connexion with any of the cognitive faculties indifferently, we never use it, still 
less the noun “imagination,” of direct presentation to sense. In Latin on the 
contrary, “arbitrari” and “ videri” were technical terms in the witness-box. 

a3. rotrwy, i.e. among the various faculties already mentioned in this 
chapter. Four are enumerated in the next sentence. Imagination is then 
shown, 428 a 5—b 9, to be identical with no one of the four, but it takes rank 
with them as a separate faculty (8’vapus). 

428 a 5--16. Imagination is not sensation. (1) Imagination occurs 
when there is neither actual nor potential sensation, e.g.in dreams. (2) Sensation 
(i.e. potential sensation) is always present; imagination is not. (3) Imagination 
is not found in all animals, e.g. not in the grub. It would be if it were the same 
as the actuality of sensation. (4) While sensations are always true, mental 
images are more often false than true. (5) The view that there is a real dis- 
tinction between sensation and imagination is confirmed by linguistic usage [§ 7]. 

In spite of the arguments here adduced as if conclusive, A. sometimes 
speaks as if this were an open question: De /msomt. 1, 458 b 29 etre 87 ratrév «i? 
Erepov rd harvracrixoy THs Wuyns Kai ré aicOnrixdv. Again, he speaks of an act of 
memory as an act of perception De Mem. 1, 450b 16—18. 

428 a5. ort pev ovv otk eorw atoOnois, Int. 7 havracia. 

a6. otov dis Kal Sdpacis. Here dus is the faculty, divays, of sight, the 
power to see, dpacis is actual seeing: cf. 412 b 27 sqq., 426a 12 sqq. 

a7. datverar S€ r, “there is an image” =qavracpa ti eyyiyvera.  prderépov 
trdpxovros, neither potential nor actual sense-perception. An exaggeration: 
see next zoze. A. might have said that, neither as actual nor as potential, is 
sensation to be identified with the imagination, which is active, not potential, 
in dreams: and this is what we find in Philop. 498, 13 darpet 8€ THY aicOnow eis 
ro Suvdue. kat evepyeia Kat A€yes Gti 7 avracia ore TH Suvdua aicOnoe Traitor 
€oriy ore TH evepyeia, TH per Suvdwer, erretdy evepyouper oacdas ev Tois dveipous, TOTeE 
dé Suvdpe: €oriv 7 aie Onois Kal odx evepyet: add’ ovdE TH evepyeia, erret OvdSérrore Gy 
éedavratopeba ev rois varvas (viv bé€ havrafducba), ered Suvdper doriv ev rois 
umvos [int. 7 alaOnots] Kat obx évepyeia> WoTe ov Tardy 7 Gavracia tH Kar” 
évépyesay aicOnoa. Cf. Them. 89, 36 sqq. H., 165, 12 sqq. Sp. 

a8. ra & rots trvats, int. darydueva. In sleep there is potential sensation, 
the dormant power. There is, however, no actual sensation. In De Sowino 3, 
458 a 28 sleep is thus described: 6 dmrvos...rod mpadrou aigOyrnpiou Kcarddnyis 
[arrest] mpds 76 py SdvacGat évepyew. The sleeper cannot actually see or hear: 
yet in dreams davracia is in active operation: cf. 428a 16 daiverat kal pvovow 
épdpara. Here, as elsewhere in the chapter, A. is thinking of sight as the 
principal sense: cf. De Jnsomn. 1, 458 b 31 ob yivera [int. r6 havraorixdy] dvev 
Trou dépay xai aio@dveo@ai rt. 

a8 edra...10 érapxeyv. Philop. (498, 22, 25) breaks up this passage into two 
distinct arguments, the second beginning at a9.ei dé r7 e&vepyeia: but A.’s own 
indications e¢ira...cira...érerra tend to show that he regarded a 8 eira...10 bardp- 
xev as a single argument. Imagination is neither (2) potential sensation, nor 
(6) actual sensation: not potential sensation, for that, the mere faculty of sense, 
is always present in the animal, it is a distinctive mark or characteristic of 
animals as contrasted with plants, whereas imagination is not so. The 
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question whether all animals, or whether certain animals, have or have not 
imagination is raised several times in the treatise, and even after the provisional 
solution of 434a 1—5 it cannot be said to be an invariable accompaniment of 
animal life. It will be seen that aic@nois in 428 a 8 must be understood as 
meaning Suvdpet alte@yois. Freudenthal would alter det to wae, which seems 
unnecessary with the above explanation: if, that is, det=“ universally,” in all 
species. As to the verbal contradiction between a 7 pnderépov vrdpyorros and 
a 8 det wdpeori, it is the former words, and not the latter, which stand in need of 
correction. 

ag. eb St rq évepyelg TS airs, Int. 7 havracia eoriv. Here we pass to (4), the 
proof that imagination is not actual sensation: for by r7 evepyeia must be un- 
derstood r7 THs aicOncews évepyeia, TH Kar evépyeav aig@noe. See note on 
428 b 13. “And supposing them [i.e. davracia and ata@yors| to be in their 
activities identical, all animals must have capacity for imagination, whereas this 
does not appear to be so, e.g. the ant, the bee, the grub do not possess it.” 

a Io. olov pippye q pedlrry i oKeAnK.. Thus understood, A. denies to these 
lower forms not any and every kind of imagination, but imagination as the 
developed faculty which he is here seeking to define. See mode on 415aio. If 
A. here denies gavracia to the ant and the bee as well as to the grub, we must 
bear in mind what he says in 434a 1 “How can undeveloped or imperfect 
animals, which have no sensation except touch, have imagination? May we 
say that as their movements are vague and indeterminate, so, though they 
possess the powers in question (imagination and desire), it is only in a vague 
and indeterminate way?” In the Metaphysics 980 b 22 sqq. and in the De Part. 
An. Ul. 2,648a 5 sqq., bees are called dpdvipa, or Ppovipwrepa evaipwrv roddrov, 
and in the former passage memory is expressly attributed to them, while from 
De Mem. 1, 450a 22 sqq. it is clear that the possession of memory implies the 
possession of gavracia. Cf. 26. 451a 14 Sqq-, where memory is described as 
havrdcparos, &s eixdvos ot pavracpa, éfis: further in A7zsz. Az. I. 1, 488 a 7 sqq., 
bees and ants are said to be, like man, wodirixa (@a. In view of these facts 
Torstrik refuses to accept the MS. text ofo» pipynke fH pédutry 7 ox@AnKL, where 
the bee and the ant are classed with the grub or larva, the lowest type of 
animal existence (De Gen. An. Il. 1, 732a 16sqq.): at apis certe et formica, 
prudentissima animalia, ex tam ignobili societate removenda sunt. Accord- 
ingly he reads ofoy pwppnke pev } peditry, oxoAnks & ov, for which he finds 
authority in Them. (ad foc.) and Sophonias. The words of Them. are: 90,6H., 
165, 23 Sp. gavragia Sé rois pév rots 8 ot, pippnke péev tows Kal peditry cal 
WOAA® paddov xuvi Kat imm@ xat doa peréxet aigOncews, exadAnni dé ot, Soph. 
55, 27 pupunks péev yap cal peAirrats Kai Trois 6poiots, ért bé Kal rois drép ravra, Kat 
Ga@s ols Tisty ovK adpiaros OVD averiorpodos Kivnots, dvdyxn wapeivat hayraciar, 
apes hv mrowovvra: Teraypévyny THY Kivnow: oKddAnKxes Sé Kal pviat Kal doa GAda 
a@rdxtws kai dopicres é6perrat xtvovpeva kai pddiora Ta eK on ieas errereiws yiwdpmeva 
} ov Soxodow ddAws Exew 7} Guvdpdy twa. Unless Them. is correcting A., he can 
hardly have had our present text. Soph., on the other hand, is paraphrasing 
415a Iosq. and drawing upon 434a 4 sqq., and he says no more than Philop. 
in his notes on 413b 22 and 414b 33: 240, 11 puppnkes péev yap Kal puta Kai 
mo\Aa ToavTa ore havraciay eye, mpodnrov: tcace yap éavrady ras xaradvces: 
oxwAnkes 8€, ws év rots é&ys épei, od hatvovra gavraciay exovres, 258, 32 
Poppnkes péev yap wal pédirrat kai Ta Toladra dpodoyoupévas peréyet avracias, 
oxdrAnkes S€ Kai dwrOs Goa THY Kivnoiw Graxroy qwoeira, havracias ov peréxet. 
Yet that Philoponus had before him in our present passage the text of the 
MSS. 18 plain from his comment: 498, 30 6 8€ oxoAn& xal 6 pippné& ef koi 
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exec havraciayv, dAX’ apvdpay ravryy exer cat adiapOpwrov. Cf. Simpl. 308, 18 otxére 
pevro. pupynkes Kal pédXtooa: Ta Epwera H vyxrd, ovd Ere paddAov ra aopiorov 
fxovra THY Pavtaciay and 200, 21 puppnke O€ cal peAtooyn Kai dvapyeorépws oK@ANKE 
ovxi Exdorou @picpévous, GAAG Koivdrepov Tpodis, } €i Kal THs é€v Tade TS GAceE, ws 
€ml peduroay, add” ovxl Kat THs dad Tov dropouv Toudi Tov dvdous. The denial of 
qdavracia to the bee in particular seems not unnaturally to have puzzled the 
ancient commentators. 

ari. etraal pey, int. aicOnces. GAnbets altel. Cf. supra 427b 12, 418 a 12. 
Later in the chapter, 428 b 19, A. qualifies this afet by the words 4 Gre GAiyirrov 
€youra TO Wevdos. 

ai2. wevdeis. The causes of error will be investigated zz/rw 428 b 18—30. 
Cf. in general .Jefaph. 1024 b 17—28, also first zofe on 402 b 23. As Simpl. 
remarks, 216, 4 sqq., the error is mainly due to the interval of time which has 
elapsed between the first presentation and the re-presentation. When every 
allowance is made, the statement in the text before us is surprising. It has 
been suggested that it is culoured by reminiscences of the discussion in the 
Philebus, where expectation of the future forms a large element in imaginative 
pictures, and Plato further contends (40 B) that the hopes and desires of the 
wicked are false, because they are never destined to be realised. On the 
whole I prefer the explanation of Simplicius and take ai mAciouvs revdets to be a 
dialectical exaggeration for the more cautious, matter-of-fact modAdkis yreu- 
dovrat (cf. supra az pnderépov trapyorros). The later sceptics challenged the 
truth of all davracia, whether presentative or representative. 

aiI3Z. Grav évepyopev axptBds, i.e. Grav axps8Gs TH évepyeia airbavap.eOa, when 
in actual sensation we give careful attention to the thing perceived, in other 
words, when we observe accurately. 

alg. ‘otro, int. Td aic@yrov, the sensible object. GAAd pdddov. If, with 
Torstrik, Madvig and Biehl, we reject the words rdre 7 dAnéns # Yrevdys as a 
gloss, the predicate to be supplied here will be Aéyouey drt haiverat. 

ars. [rére 7 ddndis 4 Wevdys], int. dorey 4 ato@nors presumably. The words 
are confusing, whether we make aio@yois or davracia the subject. Again, the 
consideration thus introduced is irrelevant where, as here, the question is the 
distinction between atcéjo. and davracia. J therefore concur in bracketing 
the words. 

aI6. dépdpara, “visual sensations.” As atoOnua, which is rod aic@avopévou 
wdbos Metaph. 1o10b 33, is the result of aio@ncis, perception in general, so 
Spaza is the result of épacis, the special activity of seeing (cf. vdnpa, vénors). 
The phenomenon alluded to is probably that of the after-image mentioned 
above 425 b 24sq. In De Jusomm. 2, 459b 5—20 A. says: “ Thus the affection 
is not only in the organs of sense, while they are perceiving, it is in them also 
when they have ceased to perceive, in their deeper parts as well as at the 
surface. This is plainly evident in cases where the perception of an object is 
steadily continued. For when we turn the sense in another direction, the 
impression follows; as e.g. when we look away from the sun into darkness, for 
we are unable to see anything owing to the persistence in the eyes of the 
movement produced by the light. So, too, if we look for a long time at one 
colour, say white or yellow, the same kind of colour appears on whatever object 
the sight may be turned. So also if after gazing at the sun or any brilliant 
object, we close the eyes, we see if we observe closely, straight before us, 
wherever we happen to look, first the colour of the same sort, then it changes to 
dark red, then to purple, until it turms to black and disappears. The sensations 
derived from moving objects also suffer change, e.g. from rivers, especially from 
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those that have the swiftest current; for objects at rest appear to be moving.” 
It is not necessary, then, to restrict the reference to the phenomena of dreams, 
as is done by Simpl. 210, 3 sa. 

42°98 a 16—b9. Again, imagination is not knowledge or thought, 
faculties which are infallible, for it may equally well be erroneous. It remains 
to see whether imagination is identical with opinion, which, like it, admits of 
error. No: for (1) opinion is attended by conviction, which no animals possess, 
though many of them have imagination. And (2) conviction, which thus 
attends opinion, presupposes persuasion by argument, and therefore reasoning 
(Aéyos). But no animals reason [§ 8]. Clearly, then, imagination is not opinion 
accompanied by sensation, nor opinion following upon antecedent sensation, 
nor a complex or mixture of opinion and sensation. For, apart from the 
considerations above mentioned, the opinion required for any such combination 
would have to refer to the same object as the sensation. The result of such a 
theory would be that imagination is the direct thinking or conceiving of the 
object perceived [§ 9]. [Such a view, however, is untenable.] Images are often 
false. A man may have at one and the same time a false mental image and a 
quite true opinion or conception of the same object, e.g. of the sun. Thus, then, 
imagination is no one of the four faculties enumerated, nor is it any com- 
bination of them [§ ro]. 

428 a 17. rév del ddyPevdvrav. Cf Anal. Post. Il. 19, 100b 5 éret dé trav 
mepi Thy Sidvovay eLewy, ais aGAnOevopuev, ai pev dei adnOeis eiciv, ai dé éridéyovrar 
To Weudos, otov 86£a Kat Aoyiopds, dAnOn S dei emriorhpn Kal vois. 

a I8. iSeiy el 86fa, int. doriy 7 darvtacia. 

a 22 én wdoy piv...24 Adyos 8 o¥. The suspicions which induced Biehl to 
bracket this sentence come from Torstrik, who, always on the look out for 
double recensions, was as ready as Philoponus 501, 5 sq. to consider the two 
arguments separated by éru as substantially identical. There is a similar 
uncertainty as to whether the sentence beginning with ér: in Pol. 1262 a 1, or 
that beginning ém: 8 in De Mem. 2, 451a25, is a repetition of what precedes 
or an independent argument, adding something new. See Freudenthal, Ahezn. 
Mus. N. F. XXIV. (1869), p. 405. In the present passage something new is 
certainly added, viz. the dependence of sioris upon Aoyos. The first argument 
stated as a fact that animals are destitute of belief, the second shows the reason 
for the fact, viz. that belief, being reasoned conviction, implies reason. This is 
another instance of a sentence in which the pev clause is subordinate to a clause 
with dé. The suspected words were read by all the Greek commentators: 
Them. go, 23—-25 H., 166, 17—21 Sp., Simpl. 211, 19—29, Philop. 501, 5 sq., 
Soph. 118, 37——119, I. 

a 22. dxodoube?t. This word, like ézera:, does not imply sequence in time, 
but logical concomitance, or a psychical relation of dependence. Cf. émoir’ dv, 
406 D 4. 

a 23. mlora 8 +o meretofar. micris as defined in Jud. Ar. 595 b 8 sq. is 
persuasionis firmitas, sive ea ex argumentis et rationibus, sive ex sensu et 
experientia orta est, atque eae res quae ad efficiendam eam persuasionem 
conferunt. Here the word has the former subjective meaning “ persuasionis 
firmitas” and the “‘belief” is “derived from reasonings.” For the belief, based 
on the evidence of sense, cf. Phys. vill. 8, 262a 18 4 miotis ov povoy emi ris 
aia@yjcews addAd Kai éri rot Adyov. There cannot be belief without persuasion 
and, apart from the direct evidence of the senses, there cannot be persuasion 
without reasoning. On this passage see Kampe, Lrkenninisstheorie, pp. 271— 
273. 
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a24. é@vios. Cf. 428a 9—I1I. Adsyos & ot. Cf. 415 a 7 sqq., 4334 II sq., 
4344 5—7. 

a24 dhavepoy trotyuy...26 dhavracta dv ey. «A. has three Platonic formulae 
before him, d0& per” aioOnoews from Te. 52 A, the other two from the Sophésé. 
There seems to be a needless precision in the last of the three, oupmwrdoxn Sdéns 
kai aioO@noews, following upon dvEa per aio@noews. The reason is to be sought 
in the language of Sophist 264 8B (cited above in summary of $8 5, 6, p. 460) 
Paivera: dé & A€éyopev (i.e. what we mean by the term “ daiveraz,” or “gavracia,” is) 
oupputis aicOnaews Kat Sdéns: in other words, davracia is with Plato a variety of 
ddfa, judgment. Aristotle however (as W. H. Thompson observes, Journ. of 
Phil. vol. Vill. p. 293) needs the term for another purpose and accordingly 
brushes Plato’s distinction aside. At the same time, quoting from memory, he 
substitutes cupaAoky for otppeecs. Thesecond formula dd&a é&° aigOjcews is also 
from the Sophist (264A) drav py xa’ airiy [1.e. 7 Wux7 avtn Kal’ attri] addAd bv 
aig@noews wap rivi to TOLOLTOY ad mdOos, ap otuyv re dpOas eimely Erepdv TL wWAHY 
avraciay ; 

a 26. &d re tratra, “both for the foregoing reasons,” ie. the reasons urged 
against the identification of @avracia with dda or with aicOnors. 

a27. Kal SqAov on, “and also because it is clear that.”. Unless we supply 
dv with dy7Xov, thus forming an accusative absolute (in other words, if we supply 
€ori), the sentence will be slightly anacoluthic: ‘‘and also it is clear” for “and 
also because it is clear.” But A. indulges in this as in other irregularities. 
For an exactly similar instance see PAys. 1V. 11, 220a 17 Sea re TO eipnpevor (TH 
yap péon oriypn @s Svol xpnoerat, Sore npepeivy gvpSgnocerar), xai er. ghavepdv 
étt xré. Cf. also nzofe on 419b 16. otk GAAov tivés, “not of anything else, 
but of the thing perceived.” 

a 28. Aéyo 8. I mean, if davracia is a combination of ddfa and atcéyots at 
all, it is a combination of (for instance) the perception of white with a judgment 
or opinion relating to the same thing, white, and not to another thing, e.g. good. 
This is a fuller explanation of the views cited before, 428 a 25, and challenged by 
A. Trendelenburg proposes to read ef in place of é«: “I mean whether.” 

428 b1I. +S otv dalverfar. Such is the consequence on the theory which 
A. is criticising, viz. that @avyracia is some combination of perception and 
opinion. 

b2 py Kard cupPeByxds. These words are added to include the qualifica- 
tion pointed out in a 28—31 sxfra. The account given in the Sofhist comes to 
this: davracia is a direct opining of the object given in sensation, direct, not 
incidental, to exclude the case where the sensation refers to one quality of an 
object (white) and the opinion to another (good). In other words, gaiverai por 
rovro AevKby by =d0Edlw TovTo Sep aicGdvopa AevKdy efvat and not dyaédy eivat, 
in which case the opinion would refer zzczdentally to the same object as the 
sensation: cf. Them. 90, 35 H., 167, 5 Sp. ovdé rov airot pev troxetévou Kar” 
GAXo S€ Kat GAdo, oiov ef TO HrroKeipevoy ein NevKov Kai ayaddy, THY pév SdEav eivar 
mept avrou xaGo dyaddy, tiv dé aia@ynowv Kado AcuKdv" Kara oupBEeByKds yap rod 
autrov 7 Sofa re Kal 7 atoOnoss. 

b2. dalverar 8%, int. ro aic@avopévm. This is clear from the example given. 
Here and in the next line daivera: is not equivalent to @davracpd €ors, in the 
sense in which it was used, e.g. 428 a 7, but connotes a presentation, impression 
(or whatever it should be called) which A. regards as a form of aio@yows. Cf. 
De Insomn, 1, 458b 28 sqq., 2, 460 b 18 [cited p. 192 in o¢e on 402 b 23 Kara THY 
gavractay]. So the ancient commentators: Them. 91, 2 H., 167, 13 Sp. Grav... 
% pev Sd£a adAnGetdy, 4 atoGnors Sé Sravevdnra:, Simpl. 213, 15 wevdjs da rHv alcdnow 
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(rodro yap Snot rd gaiveras cai yevdy), Philop. 505, 18 4 atadnots modiatoy rév 
HALOY Opa. 

b3. wtrédrnfav. The view, assumption or conception which the percipient 
has is correct, but what he opines directly, and not incidentally, does not agree 
with his perception: it cannot be said of him dofdafer 6wep aicbavera: py Kara 
ovpPeBnkds. %xe. The subject, not expressed, is 6 uroAapBaver: cf. zote on 
403 a 22, épylfyrar. 

b4. wenlerevrar. If the reading wemiorevra: 8 efvar peitw were right, the 
verb would be impersonal. It seems, however, more natural for A. to write 
sremiarevtat peitwy (int. wAcos) or else wésresorat (int. res) peitw. The scribes 
seem to have felt this, as the variants show (see critical zofes). pelLav rijs 
otkoupévys. Cf. WZeteor. 1. 8, 345b 1 ef kadadrwep Seixvura év Trois wepi dorpodoyiay 
Gewpnpacw, ovras exer, Kal Td TE TOU HAiov péyedos petCdy eat 7 TO THS yas, and 
De Insomn. 1, 458b 28 nat tysaivover b€ cal elddciw Guws 6 Atos modtaios eivat 
Soxei: also 26. 2, 460b 18. 

b4. ovpBalver ov. Here then sensation (b 2, 3 daivera:) and opinion (b 3 
trdAnbu, b 4 wemriorevra) relative to the same object are at variance. Upon 
the theory we are criticising, that of the SofAzs/, how is this to be explained? 
And how can we combine an opinion which is true with a sensation which is 
false into that otppiéis alcOnaews cai Sdfms which the theory asserts davracia 
to be? Two explanations suggest themselves. Either the percipient subject 
without forgetting or conversion by argument must relinquish his former correct 
opinion, while the object remains unaltered, and exchange it for the false 
opinion, which conforms to the presentation of sense (this we shall see is im- 
possible); or, if he retains his former opinion at the same time that he dofdfes 
Srrep aioOdvera, the same opinion is both true and false. <A parallel passage is 
Anal. Post. 1. 6, 74b 5sqq. The syllogism must start from premisses which 
are not only true, but necessarily true. Unless we can state the reason for the 
conclusion, ro dcdrt, that is, unless the middle term, by reason of which the 
conclusion is necessarily true, be predicated as necessary, we have not demon- 
strated the conclusion. Nor indeed do we know it scientifically. The middle 
term, not being necessary, may vanish, while the conclusion to which it was 
supposed to lead abides: 74b 30 ot ydp éort rotro [the conclusion] dia ré pécov: 
To pev yap évdéxerat py eiva, Td O€ cuprépacpa dvaykaiov. eri ef tis py olde viv 
€xov Tov Adyov Kal cwldpevos, cwlopévou rot mpayparos, un émthednopévos, ovde 
mpdrepov 7oet. pOapein S dv 1rd pécov, ei py dvayxaiov. dore cEer pev rov Adyov 
colopevos cwlopévov Tov mpayparos, ovx otde 5é. od8 Apa mpdrepov nde. et SE py} 
é€pOapra, evdéyerat 5€ POapivat, rs cupBaivov av ein Suvardy Kai évdexdpevov. GAN 
éorw aduvarov otras Exovta eidévar. A different case is considered Anal. Prior. 
Ir. 21, 66 b 19 sqq., viz., a mistaken inference due to a false supposition respect- 
ing the premisses of a syllogism, xara rHy trddAnWw ovupBaiver yiveor Oat Thy dwdarny: 
cf. 66b 29 dua yap eioerai re cal ovx brodj erat brrdpyev. 

b7. wiv adriy, int. défav. By this dda Simpl. understood the resulting 
avracia: 213, 6 cupByoera thy é£ dudow cata cupmdoK)y ovoracavy davraciayv 
THY avTny Guare GdnOn Kai yevdy yiverOar, ef ph Apa perarimrey ris Kai yiverOat 
reudy Getro cai thy Séd€av. But, as Simplicius goes on to say, the false presenta- 
tion does not become true, nor again does our former true opinion become false, 
unless by a change either in us who opine or in the object, that is, in the 
example, the sun. The sameness of the opinion consists in its being the 
Opinion of the same man at one and the same time; and what A. should have 
said is, ‘‘we shall have the same man holding at one and the same time a true 
and a false opinion regarding the same thing.” 
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b8. wWev8ys éyivero, Gre Adbor. Opinions (as we saw) become false instead of 
true as often as, unknown to the observer, the object observed undergoes some 
change: as, for instance, when a man who, when last observed, was sitting, has 
risen up and is standing. In this case the opinion that he is still sitting is no 
longer true, but false (cf. Cufeg. 5,4a26sq.). This parenthetical remark rounds 
off the enumeration of possible grounds for a change of opinion; forgetfulness, 
conversion by argument and change in the object perceived. Philop. (505, 26 sq.), 
in deference to Azal. Post. 1. 6, 74 b 33, 35 cwlopuevos, introduces a fourth ground, 
viz. a change not further specified in the man himself who opines: the observer 
might approach the object or he might change from health to sickness. It is 
important, then, to postulate that he, as well as the object, should remain 
constant. Cf. 422b 8—10 and .Vefaph. 1010b 21 Aéyw G ciov 6 pev ards otvos 
Sdferer Gv 7} peraSarav if rot cwparos peraSaddvros Gré peéev evar yAvKus Gré 5é 
ou yAukus. 

428 b 10—429a 9. Our own explanation of davracia assumes (1) 
that one motion may generate another, (2) that imagination, which is commonly 
held to be a motion, is not independent of sensation, occurs only in sentient 
beings and with regard to sensibles and (3) especially that the movement, or 
rather act, of sensation may generate a subsequent, secondary movement, which 
must resemble the original movement of sensation. If this be granted, then the 
subsequent movement postulated satisfies the conditions required. It is de- 
pendent on sensation, the possession of it makes its possessor act and be acted 
upon in varlous ways; it may be true or false [§ 11]. The reason why it can 
be true or false is as follows. The subsequent movement, generated by actual 
sensation, will differ in kind, according to the nature of the sensible object 
which has produced the original movement, that is, according as the percept is 
(1) a special sensible quality (ii:ov); (2) a thing which happens to possess such 
quality (cvupBeBnkds, @ trdpye rd idcov) or (3) one of the “common sensibles” 
{xowdyv) [§ 12]. The movement and consequently the mental image produced 
by (1) is true during the presence of the sensible object which produces it. 
In the images produced by (2) or (3) there may be falsehood or error, especially 
if the object is perceived from a distance. Hence gavracia may be defined 
as a movement consequent upon and resulting from the movement of actual 
sensation [§ 13]. Its name qavracia connects it with gados, ight, and therefore 
with sight, the most important of the senses [§ 14]. The persistence of mental 
images and their similarity to sense-perception will account for many of the 
actions of animals, which are without reason, and of men in whom reason is 
obscured by emotion, disease or sleep [§ 15]. 

428 bi0. ddA érady. This is the first of a series of protases of which the 
apodosis comes at ein av atrn 428b 14. So Simpl. 214, 30—37. 

bro. KivySévros rovdl xiveto ar Erepov td rotTov. Cf. Phys. VIM. 5,256a 45qq., 
where the theory of the transmission of motion through a series of xiwotvra 
Ktvoupeva or intermediaries is exemplified by the stick in a man’s hand which 
moves the stone. The present application supposes sensation, which is one 
motion, to generate a secondary or subsequent motion év rois aia Gnrnpios, which 
is the mental image, exactly as the motion of the stone is generated by the 
motion of the stick. The sensible object is the cause of the motion which is 
sensation ; and this latter in turn is the cause of the motion which is gavragcia: 
or, as Them. (92, 11 H., 169, 23 Sp.) puts it, durep ré aicOnrév rz aicénoe, rovro 7 
Kat’ évépyeray ato Onots ty pavracia. 

biz. GAN aleGavopévois. The participle has a limiting effect, “solely in 
sentient beings.” ev, int. rovrer Sy, neuter. The genitive is a genitive of 
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relation. Imagination (we are told) is a movement concerned with those 
objects which are objects of sensation (trav aic@nrar). 

b13. trd ras evepyclas THs alcOyjcews, “caused by the active operation of 
sensation,” or, which is the same thing, “by the sensation in actuality” (v6 
Tis evepyeia air@joews). A. uses both forms of expression, but more often the 
latter, treating évepyeia, and so likewise Svvdye, as a kind of indeclinable 
adjective. 

b1m4. kal rairny, int. ray kivyow, this subsequent movement. cpotay 
dvayxy. For the expression cf. De em. 1, 450b 15 et r €atiy Guo [int. rd 
ddvracpal] womrep truros 7} ypapy €v nuiy. It is true generally that the motion 
transmitted through intermediaries is specifically one and the same, dopa 
through the stick to the stone, adAAoi@ovs through the intervening medium, air 
or water, in sensation: 419 a 9—3I, 434b 26—435a 5. In the case before us 
the stimulation (1) of sense by the external object, (2) of the imaginative faculty 
by sensation, must be specifically alike, although the former has an external and 
the latter an internal stimulus, viz. the traces of sensory movements left in the 
sense-organs, oval 408 b 18: cf. De Zusomn. 2, 460b 2, De Mem. 1, 450a 31 rumos 
ris row aic@nuaros. The impression made by a seal serves in De Mem. 1, 
450a 32 sqq. to illustrate pynun exactly as in De A. it is used to elucidate 
aicénois 424a 19 sqq., 435a 2sqq.: and this illustration in itself implies the 
close resemblance of the copy to the original. én &v...I5 évbexopévy : equiva- 
lent to evdéxyorr’ dv. 

bi6. Kar airty, ie. xara ryv avraciayv, “in virtue of possessing imagina- 
tion.” We must understand évdéyorro dv from the preceding ety dv éevdeyouévn 
as the predicate to which the infinitives mosey and macxew ro éxov form the 
subject. 

bi7. 16 tyov. Its possessor. The neuter singular, as often, in a quasi- 
collective sense. There is no necessity to supply 76 (gov : ré €yov, the possessor, 
is itself rd Euypuxov (gov. See norte on 403 a 4. 

On the following section, 428 b 18—25, Professor Bywater comments as 
follows. “Aristotle is showing that there are degrees of truth in the report 
of sense; and his statement, read in the hght of the parallels elsewhere (in 
De Anima II. 6 and Ill. 1), leaves no room for doubt as to his general 
meaning. First in order of truth comes our sense of the ida aio@nrad: next 
after this our sense of the things or substances of which the itd:a aicOyra are 
attributes and marks: third, our sense of the xowd alo@nra in these things or 
substances. As regards the second kind of sense (our consciousness of the 
presence of a thing or substance), Aristotle’s theory is that the objects in this case 
are only indirectly known by sense; we perceive the sensible quality of whiteness 
(an técor aig @yrdév) directly, but that the white thing is the son of Cleon—to take 
one of his instances—we perceive only indirectly and xard ovpBeBnxéds, because 
roure [i,e.r@ Aevxg] oupBEByxev vid Kdéwvos civas (III. I, 425a 26; comp. Il. 6, 
418a 21 xara ovpBeByxds yap tovrou aig@dverat, drt TG AevKG ovpBEBnxe Torro 
ot aioOdverat). In the order of being the sensible attribute is conceived as the 
aupSeBnxds of the substance, but in the order of knowledge the relative position 
of things is reversed: the sensible attribute is in the latter case the primary 
fact, the substance the secondary or accessory fact, the oupS8eBnxds. It will be 
observed that in the above passage, when he comes to his third point, our 
perception of the xowvd aio@nrd, Aristotle still speaks of the things or substances 
as oupBeByxéra, but with the explanatory addition of ofs dwdpye ra idta; he 
seems to be aware that he is using the word in an uncommon sense, and that 
some explanation therefore may be wanted to prevent misconception. Though 
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the general meaning however is clear enough, the text of the passage as we now 
have it involves difficulties which have puzzled the commentators from the days of 
Themistius downwards, and which, it seems to me, no arts of interpretation will 
enable us to solve” (Journ. of PAil. vol. XVII, p. 57). Prof. Bywater proposes 
to meet these difficulties by the transposition of the words b 24 & ovpPé3yKe rots 
aig@nrois to follow big Sevrepov 8é rot cvpSeByxéva ravra. This transposition 
would enable us to give to cupe3nxévac b20 a meaning consistent with that of 
b23 cupSeBnxdow. The same end is attained by more violent means if we adopt 
Torstrik’s conjecture rod 6 ovp8é3nxe rovras, for Torstrik intends 6 cvpBé8nxe 
to refer to the substance or thing regarded as accessory to its attributes. It is 
also possible to interpret b 20 ovpSe8ynxévar and b23 cupBeSnxoaw consistently 
and yet to give to both words the more usual meaning, viz. that by which a 
quality or attribute is said to be accessory to a substance or thing. But in that 
case we must omit the words b 23 ois irapyer ra tia With Maier: see Syllogisizk 
des Aristoteles, 1., p. 8 sq., zofe 2. If we are not prepared to purchase con- 
sistency by some alteration either in the wording of the received text or the 
order of the clauses, we are bound to admit that A. has used b 20 cupBeByxévat 
of the attributes and b23 cupBeByxéaw of the substances themselves, returning 
in b 24 to the use of cupSéByxe for the attributes. I have taken this latter course 
myself, though fully aware of the obvious objection urged by Torstrik with his 
usual acumen: utrumque sane recte dici potest, sed non utrumlibet eodem loco. 
A. is Just as inconsistent when he tries to force quasi-technical meanings upon 
other words in common use, Adyos being a glaring instance. Cf. also the 
divergent use of ¢yev in Aetaph. 1072b 23, 24, 26. But what parallel can 
be more apposite than the confusing use of yevors not only for the faculty 
and the organ, but also for the object of taste? Yet this occurs in one and 
the same passage, 422a 29—34. Both there and here, however, the writer 
has made his meaning clear, which 1s his chief concern. 

428 b 18. otro 88, i.e. its fallibility, 7d Kal dAnOq Kal WevSi efvac rv Pavraciay. 
rd8e, the considerations he proceeds to enumerate. They should be carefully 
compared with the account of aio@nrév given in De A. u1., c. 6. The broad 
outlines are the same. The order of I1., c. 6 tS:ov, cowdv, card cupBeByxds [int. 
aic@nrov | is abandoned, cxowdy now coming last as being most subject to error. 
An instructive commentary is also furnished by Mefaph. 1010 b2—26, where 
sensible qualities as aic@nrda, whether ié:a or xowd, are clearly distinguished from 
things or substances. Cf. Torstrik, pp. 175 sq.- 

bio. Gt ddAlyoroy, “the least possible.” Cf supra 427 b11 sq., De Sensu 
4, 442 b8 aept 8€ rev ister otk dmaravra, Metaph. 1o10 b2z—26. A. 1s there 
criticising the maxim of Protagoras. It is strange, he has remarked, that 
difficulties should be raised over such questions as whether the magnitude 
and colour of objects are what they appear to be at a distance or when near, 
in sickness or in health; whether the weight of an object is what it appears to 
be to a weak or to a strong man; whether reality belongs to our waking hours 
or to our dreams. Our own actions disprove our doubts. Again, with respect 
to sensations in the future, as Plato pointed out (7heaet. 178 C, 171 E), the 
opinion of the expert is decisive and valid. A. then proceeds: “Again, when 
we come to the senses themselves, their verdict on an object is not so authori- 
tative when the object lies outside of their domain as when it is a special 
sensible, nor if pronounced by a neighbouring sense is it so authoritative as 
if it came from the appropriate sense: it is sight, not taste, which pronounces 
upon colour, and taste, not sight, which pronounces upon flavour. But none of 
the senses reports at the same time about the same object that it both has and 
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has not a given quality [e.g. that it is at once sweet and not sweet]. Even at 
different times no one ever doubted about the sensations, but solely about the 
object to which they belong. The same wine, if it has undergone a change, or 
if there has been a change in the bodily health of the person who tastes it, may 
at one time appear sweet and at another not; whereas the flavour of sweet as 
sweet, when present, never changes, but the sensation which it stimulates is 
always true and, in order to be sweet and to stimulate this sensation, the object 
must have certain definite qualities”: (1oIob 14) évs dé éo’ airéy r&yv aicOnoewv 
avy dpoiwms Kupia 7 Tov GAXorpiov Kat idtov 7 Tot wAncioy Kat Tov a’rns, ahAG rept 
pev xp@paros dries ov yetars, wept S€ xvpod yetous ovk Sus’ Sv Exdotn év TO alTa@ 
Xpovw wept rd avrdé ovdé roré Gyow Gua otrw Kal oby otrws eyerw. aA’ ovVd év 
érépw xpov@ wepi ye to rabos npdicByrncev, GAAG wept TO © ovpPEByKe Td wabos 
[the object, i.e. substance, to which the quality belongs]. Aéyw & ofov 6 pév abros 
oivos ddferev av } peraBarayv % Tov campatos peraBaddyros Sré pev elvac yAukis éré Se 
ov yAvKus: GAN od Té ye yAUKU oldv éoTiv Sray 7, ovSermmore peréBadev, Gr” aiel 
aanOeter wept airod, cai éoriv €& dvdyxys rb €gopevov yAuxv totcovrov. The qualifi- 
cation introduced in our passage, ére éAiyworov, must be understood with the 
more unguarded statements on this point elsewhere, in particular 418 a 12—16. 

b1i9Q. rod cupPeBynkévar tavra, int. 7 alcOnois gars. Secondly, perception is of 
the fact that these féca are accidents, rod cupBeSnxdra eivat ratta. That is to 
say, we perceive (as A. would say; at any rate, we infer) that there are things of 
which the special qualities (i5:a) are accidents. 

Thus understood, the text appears to me sound. The proposals for change 
proceed not only from a desire to secure consistency in the meaning of oup- 
BeBnxéva, but also from the assumption that A. could not use ovpBeByKévar 
absolutely in the sense indicated, and that a dative must be supplied or under- 
stood. Prof. Bywater secures this dative by his transposition and would read 
in b 19 Tot cupBeByxévas tavra, & ovpPéByke rots aiobynrots. Earlier still Torstrik 
condemned the vulgate b 19 Sevrepov S€...20 ratvra as absurd. He states his 
grounds as follows (p. 175): Loquitur Ar. de re colori vel alii qualitati sensili 
subiecta: si enim album videmus, dicimus nos nivem videre vel cygnos vel 
tentorium, quamquam in e& re facile erramus: (b2!) 6ru pev yap evKoy, ov 
Wevdera, ef S€ TOTO TO NevKdv 7} AAO TL, YevSerar. Haec vero sententia non sic 
potest dici, sensum esse rod ovpBeBynxévar radra: nam 7rd cvpBeBynxévas non est 
obiectum sensiis, sed intellectiis, sicut ceterae notiones abstractae. Here I 
think Torst. is in error. If A. believed that it is by sense that we perceive, not 
only ra coud, but the difference between two sensibles (426 b 14 sq.), he would 
have no difficulty in assuming ale@nats rod cupBeByxévar ra idia, for difference 
and magnitude are just as much “notiones abstractae” as the conception of the 
thing or substance to which the ida are referred as attributes and accidents. 
The divergence of view between Plato and A. on this point is notorious: see 
motes on 418 a 17, 426b 15. Torst.’s own conjecture rod 4 avpBéByxe rovras 
is based upon the variant of cod. X rot cupBeBy«dros, the Aldine edition rot & 
oupBéBynxe cai tratra, Themistius 93, 10 H., 171, 19 sq. Sp. Sevrepov b€ trav 
troxepévey rots idiow Kai ois éxciva cupSéBnxe and the fact that codd. L and E 
have r@ for rov. Thus he, too, is in search of a dative to go with cupSeRnnévas. 
But there is no more need of a dative here than in Jfefaph. 1007 a 21 wdvra yap 
avayKy ovpBeByxéva. hdoxew avrois, “they are bound to call all things accidents,” 
even ovoia and the ri Fv elya, as the context shows. It would seem, then, 
that the received text makes A. say exactly what Torstrik wishes him to say rot 
6 cupSéByxe rotros, and in a far neater and more idiomatic way: to perceive 
that the td:a are attributes implies that there is a substance of which they are 
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attributes or accidents, ef py yoprora rd wdOn aGdAHAwv. This, the more common 
and natural use of cupSeByxéva, is not only in accord with 4 Poueeen ee Tots 
aia Onrois b 24, but also with JJezaph. 1o10b 20 sq. ré © cupBéBynxe Td waos cited 
in zole on 428 b 19 St ddlyiotov: see Bonitz ad loc., p- 207. 

b20. Kal évrai0a 48. It is when we come to this second kind of per- 
ception, involving reference of an 7S:ov to something of which it is an accident, 
that serious error becomes possible. 

b2r. Ore pev yap AeuKov, int. wdpeori: Or rd aicOyrdv ear. The subject to 
Wevderat is, again, indefinite, 6 aicOavdépevos or TEs, and I should supply rév 
aig @aydpevoy as subject to the infinitive S:ayrevdeoda in the preceding line. As 
to the fact that there is something white before him, or that that which he sees 
is white, a man, generally speaking, cannot be mistaken. Error arises on the 
question whether the white object is this or that thing or person, e.g. the son of 
Cleon or someone else. Cf. 418 a 15 sq., 430 b 29 sq. 

b 22. tplrov 8 Trav Kowsy, int. 7 atcOnoils €or. 

b 23. rots cupPeBykooww...ra t&a. This must mean the substances, doxet- 
peva, whether things or persons, to which the qualities perceived by the special 
senses belong. They are called cupPeSyxdra either as being xara cvpBeBnxéds 
aio Onra (cf. 418 a 20 sqq.) or because, in the words of Professor Bywater (oc. czz.), 
“in the order of being the sensible attribute is conceived as the cvpSe8nxos of the 
substance, but in the order of knowledge...the sensible object is the primary fact, 
the substance the secondary or accessory fact, the cvupBeByxds.” If we leave the 
text unaltered, we must assume that A. has changed his point of view from the 
order of being to the order of knowledge. 

b24. & cupBPéByke rots ate Bnrois. “Torstrik and Biehl bracket these words. 
Professor Bywater (/ourn. of Phit., l.c.) prefers to transpose them. If they are 
omitted here, the parenthetical remark introduced by Aéyo 8’, b 23, includes no 
more than Adyw 8 oiov xivnows «ai péyeOos. If we retain the words in their 
traditional place, we can account for their presence by the fact that, in de- 
scribing ra cowd as émdueva Trois oupBeByxdaw, ois brdpyet ra tdia, A. is conscious 
of having employed an unusual phrase, not easily intelligible, and only adopted 
to make clear the double chance of error in such conceptions as magnitude and 
motion: (1) because they are not iia and not directly perceived by any single 
special sense (cf. 425 a 15 with mofes) and (2) because they are attributes of card 
ovpBeBnxos aic@nra, i.e. of things or substances themselves not directly per- 
ceived but, as we should say, only inferred from the direct perception of special 
sensible qualities. But, having so described them, as soon as he comes to the 
examples, A. is glad to revert to the more ordinary expression that these cova, 
as well as rd ida, cupBéByxe rois aic@nrois, are attributes of things or sub- 
stances. By rois aio énrois we should naturally understand rots iédows, which are 
aic@nra in the strict and proper sense of the term, 418a 24 sq. But, though 
the common sensibles accompany the special sensibles, €werat, dxoAovGel, it 1s 
the substances in which the special sensibles inhere that, as explained above, 
are properly said cupBeSyxéva in this connexion, and not the common sensibles. 
Hence Torst., following Simpl, is driven to understand by rots aio@nrois the 
things or substances incidentally perceived. Cf. Simpl. 216, 14 twdpye: dé ra 
Kowa Gorep cai ta thta cupheBynxéra, vta Gpdw trois xara cupPeRyxds aicOnrois, 
dtrep ai trroxeipevas ovciat, Torst. (p. 176): possunt quidem haec aliquo modo 
defendi, si quis dicat ra aic@nra hoc loco non esse ra ida (v. c. colorem) sed 
subiecta ols bwapye: ra ida (v. c. hominem colore praeditum). I myself incline 
to the latter view. 

b24. wept &. This remark is parallel to that beginning kat évrat@a above. 
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The reference of the relative is to rav xowdy, the words Aéyw 8 ofoy xivnois Kal 
péyeOos forming a parenthesis. sept dis here equivalent to cat mepi ravra, just 
as in 430b 18 I take d=xal rodro. 

b25. pddAtora. The chance of error is greatest in dealing with ra xawd, 
greater than in referring qualities or attributes to a thing or substance: cf. 
425 b6—I11. 88 xlvyots y td Tis evepyelas ywopévy, that is to say, (according 
to 428 b 10 sqq.) the secondary or subsequent movement which constitutes 
gavragia. It is here described as due to the activity (of sensation}. Cf. supra 
428 b 13 xivnow bard ris évepyeias Ths aio@noews. If rys aioOnoews, which is found 
in the MSS. after Sioice:, be retained, it must in any case be constructed with 
évepyeias and would be more 1n place if transposed to follow that word. 

b 26. Sioloe, “will vary,” that is, will assume different forms, according 
as it proceeds from one or another of the three kinds of percept: Dicit 
igitur dioice, h. e. discrimen habebit: non additur a qua tandem re differat 
4 davracia, quia non id quaeritur, sed quae sint ris havracias ipsius species ac 
differentiae (Torstrik p. 177). M. Rodier translates: “Par suite, en ce qui 
concerne le mouvement produit par la sensation en acte, c’est-a-dire en ce qui 
concerne Vimagination, celui qui résultera de chacune de ces trois sortes de 
sensations, différera de celui qui résultera de chaque autre.” The meaning and 
connexion of the passage are best seen from Alex. De An. 70, 5 77 peév ovy mept Td 
éyxatdieyppa TO amd Tov Ka’ abré alg Onrot cwodpevov yivopévn évépyerd Tre Kai 
havracia époiws v6 aAnbés re Kal Td Wetdos Ee. TH aicOnoe ep F yiverat. 86 ai 
wAelora: Tay TOLOVT@Y Kal wept Ta ToLavTAa pavractay adnOeis, ai §é wept Ta éyxara- 
Aeippara ard r&év Kawar re aidOnraéy Kai card oupBeBynxds word 7d Wevdos ~xyovce. 
No genitive need go with the verb of our lemma and, least of all, rjs aicOn- 
oews. In what the davracia will vary A. does not expressly say, but if we 
bear in mind that he has been showing that there are degrees of truth in the 
reports of sense and goes on to show that there are similar degrees of truth and 
falsehood in the davracia, it seems clear that the difference referred to must be 
difference of truth and falsehood. Various other interpretations have been 
proposed. (1) Philop. understands dioica rév aicOnrewv racdy ad dv yéyovev 
(514, 19), imagination will be a movement distinct from sense, but this point has 
been laboured in 428 a 5—16: cf. 428b 10sqq. (2) Much the same sense is 
obtained by Bekker’ purely conjectural reading ris dmrd tovrav raév rpidv 
aicO@noewv, “further, the movement which results from the activity due to 
these three sorts of sense will be distinct from the sensation which causes it.” 
(3) Christ proposed 4 aré rovray raév trpidv aic@noewv, “in so far as it [the 
movement, i.e. imagination] results from these three sorts of sense.” 

b 27. 7 dao trotrey. From Torstrik’s masterly note, p. 177, it is certain 
that Bekker’s reading trys dwé rotvroy was due to inadvertence. It is found 
In none of the MSS. which he was collating, but is the reading, doubtless 
conjectural, of the Basileensis, in a copy of which he recorded the variants 
of those MSS. 

b 27. trav rpidy alobycewr, viz. (I) perception of sensible qualities proper to 
the several separate senses (ida); (2) perception of substances (things or 
persons) in which such sensible qualities inhere as accidents or attributes; 
(3) perception of attributes, which, though belonging to such substances, are 
not perceived by one sense only, but are indirectly perceived by several or all of 
the single special senses, directly only by sense as a whole («cotrd).  pev 
wparn, int. xivyots, 1.e. pavragia, of the first sort, that is, derived from perception 
of the first sort. Tapovoys Tis alo Oiycews, “so long as the original sensation 
lasts.” After it has passed away, the subsequent movement which it set up in 
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the sense-organs, i.e. the gavracia corresponding to it, becomes gradually 
weaker and may thus eventually cease to be true. 

b 28. ai 8 @repar, int. xcivyceis. Kal twapotens Kal droteons, int. r7s 
aig@noews. 

b 30 et ovy...429 a 2 ytyvopévy. The critical notes disclose considerable varia- 
tions in the authorities. We may at once set aside the text of Bekker and 
Trend., in which Torst. has proved that py before b 30 davraciay has no 
manuscript authority, but is merely a printer’s error in Sylburg’s edition, on 
the margin of which, as well as on that of the Basileensis, Bekker and Brandis 
entered the results of their collations. The first point to decide is whether we 
shall follow cod. E in reading pév after unéév or the six manuscripts of the other 
family which omit péy: miror protasin, ad inanem verborum speciem factam 
(Trend.). Then again, E has pyéév pév Gdro €xor F ra eipnpéva 7 haveracia, 
while most other MSS. transpose this q to follow eipynyéva and only cod. W Las 
both 4 and the article 7 before @avracia. The divergence of the two families 
may be explained if the omission of péeyv is an oversight on the one side and if, 
at the same time, as Torst. suggests, the scribe of E, with equal carelessness, 
has anticipated 7. Doubtless the text of E, adopted by Biehl, affords a good 
sense: “if imagination has no other characteristic than those already specified”: 
and I have been content to follow it in the translation, though the words 7 ra 
eipnuéva certainly seem superfluous. But the alternative given by the other 
Mss., “if imagination alone has the given characteristics,” seems on the whole 
better. Moreover, with the reading of E, 7 avracia is indispensable to the 
first clause. Yet this 7 (or, according to most other MSS., #) g@avracia is not 
above suspicion. Philop. appears not to have read 4 @avracia in his text after 
elpnpéva: (514, 31) ef ovv pndéy Gro eye ra eipnpéva, rovréore wAHV havracias, 7 
d€ davracia éoriv 4 ¢xovca Ta AexGévra, Griva cat Thy ovciay aitns cupmAnpovat, 
Aéya@ 57 rév éptopdv, SjAov Gru xré. If it were certain that such an omission of 
7% mavracia rested on good authority, it would be tempting to extrude # davracia, 
rouro & dari ro AeyOev as a marginal gloss. However, if Philop. had not 7 
gavracia in his text, he nevertheless had the following clause rovro 8 é€ori ré 
AexGév. Torst. urges that rovro can refer neither to ra eipnuéva nor to davracia. 
But, if 7 @avracia were absent from the original text, rotro might very well 
denote 47 gavragia, as Philop. understood it, 7 d€ davracia éorlv q txovca 7a 
AexGévra, where the words emphasised are the natural variations of paraphrase 
and seem hardly to justify Torst.’s rovro & €yec: in fact, ¢yew rd eipypéva and 
elvat TO AeyGevy come to about the same. Or again, it is just conceivable that 
rovro may replace ré pydéy Gddo Cyew ra eipnuéva (or H Ta eipnuéva, if that was 
the genuine reading). It was stated b 11 that imagination doxez, is held to be, 
kivyois tis, intimately conjoined with aic@nos etc. and b 15 such an hypothetical 
movement, avrn 7 Kivnots, is further described. All that remains is to identify 
what has been thus described with the faculty of which we are in quest. This 
may well be the sense of the words trotro & éoti rd AexOév, which would then 
mean “and if this (viz. davracia) is what some have described it as being,” 
referring back to b 11 Soxet. Cf. Them. 93, 21 H., 176, 6 Sp. ef roivuv Gri pév 
torw 7 pavracrixy Svvayis THs Wuy7s, draot havepdy, ovdepiav Sé GAAnY Trav 
SinpiOunpévay otcay troravTny 6 Adyos é£edper, hetrerat rauTny eat Hv hpets hapev 
kivnow tas Yuxns tad ris aicOncews tis Kar’ évépyeav yiwopévny. It was 
probably the first clause in this extract from Them. which inspired Biehl to 
change the accent from éor: to éore: “and if this which has been described 
really exists.” 

b 30. +a epypéva, the above-mentioned marks or characteristics, viz. de- 
pendence on sensation, presence in living beings and fallibility. 
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429a lI. Wf havracia dv ely. Cf. De Jnsomm. 1, 459417 ore SH havracia 4 
bd ris Kar évépyeav aicOncews ywopévyn Kivnots. 

a2. 7 opus pddiora atoOnols éort. Cf. De Sensu 1, 437a 3 sqq., Metapa. 
980 a 21 sqq., Plato, Phaedrus 250 D and Tzmiaeus 47 A. 

a4. Std rd éupévev, int. ras cujoes, i.e. ras gavragias. Cf. 425 b 24 sq. 
éverow...€y Tos aicO@nrnpiots, 408 b 18. 

a5. Kar’ adras, le. card ras havracias. Cf. 415a 11, Metaph. 980b 25 ra 
pév ovv GdAa Tals havracias (7 Kal rais pynpais, éurrecpias Sé peréye puxpdv. 

a6. otoyv, scilicet: and soa 8. See mzofeon 415 a 22. 

a7. wafer, in the narrower sense (see zofe on 403 a 16), approximating to 
épeEear, or at least éwcGupia. This would include appetite and pleasure and pain, 
as well as what we call emotions, such as anger and fear. 

ag. &d-7f Mention has been made both of the efficient cause (that is, the 
previous motion of sensation) and of the final cause, namely, that animals may 
be enabled, reason apart, to act and be acted upon in various ways, The 
definition obtained satisfies the canons laid down 402 b 2I—25, 413a 13—16. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Hitherto the order has been, in general, to proceed from lower faculties to 
higher and from the most widely diffused to the least common. In accordance 
with this principle locomotion, being far more common in the animal world 
than intellect, should have been taken before it. The departure from this order 
is due to A.’s desire to treat the two discriminating faculties, intellect and sense, 
together. A further reason is that intellect, being one of the causes to which 
animal locomotion is ascribed, requires to be treated first. 

For the comments of Theophrastus on III, cc. 4 and 5 see the Appendix. 

429 a 10—b 9. Coming now to intellect, the part of the soul con- 
cerned with knowledge and thought, we must consider how it differs from 
other faculties and how thinking comes about [§ 1]. Thought, assuming that 
it is analogous to perception, implies that mind is acted upon by the object 
of thought, or that something of the sort happens [§ 2]. If so, the mind must 
be impassive, receptive of form and potentially like its object, without actually 
being its object. In order to think all things, it must, in the words of 
Anaxagoras, be unmixed. Allow the mind to have any form of its own, and 
the intrusive presence of this form disqualifies the mind from receiving any 
form from an external object. Mind is thus a mere capacity. Before it 
thinks, it is in actuality nothing [§ 3] and, consistently with this, it must, 
further, be incorporeal. Any admixture with the body would invest it with 
some one or other sensible quality and would necessitate a special bodily organ, 
which, in fact, does not exist. The soul has been described as a place of forms 
or ideas. This is just what the thinking soul is potentially, not actually [§ 4]. 
The impassivity of intellect is different from the impassivity of sense. Sense 
becomes fatigued and the sense-organ fails when the sensible object has been 
too overpowering. But with the mind this is not so. Occupation with the 
highest intellectual objects does not disable or unfit it from subsequently 
contemplating what is less abstract, mind being independent of a bodily organ 
[$ 5]. Even after the mind has become all things, it is still in some sense a 
mere capacity; a capacity, however, resembling that which enables the savant 
to exercise his knowledge at will: and at this stage the mind can know itself. 
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42Q9a 10. «epi 8 rod popfov. From consideration of what in the £fhzcs is 
called rd dkoyor, we pass now definitely to ré Adyov fyov. In calling vots a part 
of the soul A. is, as usual, condescending to popular language. AJ] mention of 
“parts” of the soul must be provisional: see 432 a 22 sqq. 

alO @ ywodoKe Te...II Kal dpovet. The word yvacxes is not in itself peculiar 
to intellect, but applies to sense as well: cf. 427 a 21 yvapife, De Gen. An. 
I. 23, 731 a 33 altcOnow yap fyovow, 4 & aicOnows yveois tes. It is the 
addition of @povet that discriminates intellect from the other cognitive faculty, 
viz. sense; for, as we saw 427b6sq., dpovety is not the same as aic@dvedGa. 
According to Themistius and Simplicius, however, the words of the lemma 
point to the theoretical and practical activity of soul. For the division cf. zz/ra 
433a 14 vois 8 6 Evexd trav AoyiCopevos Kal 6 mpaxrixéds: Siaéper b€ Tod Gewpynrexod 
te Tékee and £rk. Nic. 1103b 26 sqq., 1139a 26 sqq. But the terms are ill- 
chosen, if this division is intended by A. Cf. De Semsu 1, 437a 1 cited in zofe 
on 434b 26 and 4374 2 7 re Tav vonray éyyivera ppdynots Kal 7 Ty mpaxtay. 

alo. 7 Yrxy. A strict adherence to the precept of 408 b 13 sqq. would 
require the substitution of 6 dv@pwmos for 7 Wuy7. So Them. 93, 32 H., 
172, 23 Sp. paraphrases © ypopeda eis Oewpiay cal rpaéiv. The soul is properly 
the instrument of thought as well as of sensation and vegetative life to the 
animate compound, man: 414a 12 7 Wuxy S€ rovro & C@pev Kal aiobavdpeda Kai 
StavootpeGa mpatas. Cf. also A.’s use of YWvy7 in 430a 13, 430b 15, 43% a 14. 

aII. yoptorrod. The qualifying clause a 11 eire ywpiorov...a 12 Adyor is 
elicited by the term popioy: cf. 413b 13 wérepov Sé rodrav éxacrév éats Yruy7 
7} pdprov Wuyis, kat ef poptov, mérepoy ovTws Sar’ iva: yapioroy Ady@ povor 7 Kal 
réom@. The case of voids was specially reserved 413 b 24—27 (cf. 415 a 11). 
Hence xepsorod must mean “separable from the other parts or faculties of soul.” 
Two questions arise: (1) Is vots separable or inseparable? (2) If separable, 
is it separable spatially (cf. rér@ xal adpidue@ 4274 5) or only in thought? 
If vows is xwptoros card péyeOos TOV GAdov poploy it follows that it is also y. rov 
omparos and capable of independent existence. Cf. 403 a 5—16. The inter- 
pretation of ywpiorod given above agrees with that of Plutarch of Athens apud 
Philoponum 520, 34 sqq. and accords with the language of Ezk. Nic. 1102 a 28 
ravra 8 (int. rd dAoyov and 7d Adyov eyov) médrepov Sidptorac xaddrrep ra rov 
Oaoparos pdépia Kal may ro peptordv, f TO Ady@ Svo €oriv adywpiora wedvu«ora. 
Cf. 429b 16 Froe xwptore 7 xré. and 431b 17—19. Some further consideration 
of the question is brought in at 434 b 3 sqq. in connexion with the necessity of 
ato@nots in animals. 

aiI2, xKard péyeBos expresses the same meaning as xara rozoy, spatially, 
locally, as one physical thing and its accidents are separate from another. 
Either phrase or both can be opposed to Ady@ or cara Adyov: cf. 403 a II, 
413b 15, 42744 8q., 432a 20, 433 b 24 sq. Suahopdv, characteristic quality, 
distinguishing mark. Cf. 413 b 19, mote. It may be suggested that in 
429a 10—b 9 A. deals mainly with the distinctive attributes of vots and that 
at 429b 10 he passes to the process of thinking; but nature and operation, 
operation and object are so closely blended that no hard and fast line is 
possible. 

al4. aowep ro aloOdverOar. The two processes, which are not identical, 
according to 427b 8 sqq., b 27, are assumed to be analogous: cf. 427a 8 sq., 
431 b 28—432a 3. Whenever aic@dverGa can be interpreted by xpivew, there 
is some analogy with thought, but this is most clearly seen in the perception of 
difference and identity and the other operations, like self-consciousness, which 
A. has ascribed to sensus communis. In what follows A. begins with points of 
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community, but also takes notice of differences, e.g. 429 a 29 sqq., which indeed 
have already come up 417 b 16—29, a passage which ends with a reference to 
further discussion, presumably in the present chapter. In one respect there is 
a formal difference in the treatment of vows. In IL, c.6 various meanings of 
aic@nrov were carefully distinguished. There is no similar preliminary elucida- 
tion of vonréy, unless it can be indirectly derived from the not very satisfactory 
discussion 427 b 6—b 29. 

al4. 7 wdoxeww te dy etn, int. To voeitv. See mofes on 4104 25, 427a 20. Cf, 
however, Simpl. 223, 40 Té pév yap Tl rpéoKerae TS Tacxev, iva py POaptixdy rd 
wacyewv akovowpev: cf. 417b 2Sqq. For intellect, as well as for sense, the 
modification expressed by mdoyew 1s not POopd tis tad Tov evaytiov, but a 
Gwtypia tov Sduvdue Gvros. It was agreed, however, in default of a better term, 


to use the word mwdoyeev to express this, 418 a 2 sq. trd Tov vonrov. Cf. 
De Part. An. i. 1, 641a 366 yap vods tév vonrdv...tis yap adris (int. émeorjpns | 
Tept VOU Kat TOU vonrov Jewpnoal. ij TL TotovTov Erepov. The analogy between 


sense and intellect must not be pressed too far. The latter has no bodily organ, 
429 a 26 sq., so that the resemblance between them is incomplete. Cf. also 
429 a 29 sqq- 

aiI5. amaGis. See Jud. Ar. 72a 36—40 76 py werovGds...ita...429a 15 sig- 
nificare videtur pydév mo memovGdes. Applied to intellect, the term means (I) not 
having yet suffered, i.e. devoid of the objects of thought which it is to receive and 
(2) incapable of suffering or of being affected by them, i.e. in its own nature, 
when they are received. As to the sense of adra@js see moles on 405 b 19—2I1 and 
infra 429b 23, where the quotation from Anaxagoras is repeated. If the meaning 
were restricted to (1), as a casual reading of Bonitz, /zd. Ar., would lead one 
to suppose, A. must be thinking in the present passage of the mind of the child 
at birth or before it has ever thought at all, and mpw voew 429 a 24, rplv ay vo7 
429 b 31 would be similarly restricted, which seems inconsistent with 429 b 3—5, 
which certainly does not refer to the child, and with 429b 5—9. The second 
meaning implies the first, for if mind is incapable in its own nature of ever being 
altered or affected, it must be so incapable to start with. It remains what it 
was at first, a permanent capacity. The analogy of the senses has prepared us 
for this conclusion. See a@ypovy 418b 26 sq. wore, axivnros 420a 10 (see 7o0Ffe), 
a1r5—18, and generally 424a 7—-10. The difference is, as Zabarella explains, 
that sense is impassive only in certain respects, thought in all respects. To 
apply the term wdcyev to anything dza@és is inconsistent, as A. himself fully 
admits when he afterwards discusses the difficulty herein involved, 429 b 22 sqq. 
There is, however, no real contradiction of the preceding sentence when once 
the meaning is fully understood. Intellect in a still higher degree than sense, 
429 a 29 Sqq., remains unaffected, i.e. entirely unaltered in its nature, by the 
object of thought, whatever it be. Intellect is not liable to be altered or destroyed. 
It is a permanent capacity which, as often as it is acted upon by an object, is 
developed into actuality (Them. 94, 9 H., 173, 12 Sp. reAeotro av eis évépyerav 
é€x Suvvdpews), and this it could not be if, when once acted upon, it underwent 
essential modification. Mind cannot at any time receive that which it already 
possesses in actuality. Any form of its own would stand in the way of its 
receiving forms from without and spoil it as a recipient of efiy and Siadopai 
ray «dav. The argument is precisely similar to that by which Plato in the 
Timaeus 50 A—S1 A demonstrates that his tzrodoy7, if it 1s to receive all forms, 
must itself be destitute of form. Besides the general resemblance of the 
argument, reminiscences of particular phrases, e.g. mwapepqdaivoy dyuv, indicate 
that A. has this passage especially in view. See Archer-Hind ad doc. p. 177 sq. 
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The resemblance was first pointed out by Teichmuller, Studtexn sur Geschichte 
der Begriffe, p. 333 sqq- ote. 

a m5. Sexrixdy 6% rou edous. Cf. 424a 18, 425b 23, of sense, 427 a 8 sq. of 
sense and thought, with wofes. Further cf. 414a 8—10, .Welaph. 1072b 22 76 
yap OeKTLKOV TOU YOHTOU Kai THS Ctoias vots. 

a i6. Svvdpe. rorotroy, int. clov ro vonrév évredeyxeia doriv. Like the two pre- 
ceding characteristics, dmaées and Sexrixdv rov etdovs, this has been transferred 
to thought from sense, where it had become the standing formula. Cf. 417a 20 
wdaoXEL pev yap TO avodpotov, wetrovOds & opowy ori, 418 a 3 To 8 aioOnrixdv 
Suvdpes €oriv oiov 76 aicOnrév #bn evredeyxeia KTé., 422 a 7, 422 b 15, 424a 23 Sqq. 
dAAa py trovro. The mind in actual thought is identical with its object at the 
particular time: previously to actual thinking it is not actually identical, though 
capable of becoming so. Sense is receptive of the sensible form &@vev ris vAns, 
424 a 18, and what sense receives then is in this respect (@veu rns dAns) different 
from the sensible object. This makes clear the meaning of dvvdpes rowtroy dAAa 
p47) Tovro as applied to vovs. Intellect before actual thinking is not identical with 
any of the particular forms which in actual thinking it receives. We may call 
it an apparatus for receiving-all and every such form, cidos cidéyv. But, in order 
to be such an apparatus, it must be capable of the identification with its object 
which, according to A., takes place in every act of thought: 429 b 5 érav éxaora 
yévnra:: cf. 430a 2 sq. Here, as elsewhere, rotro emphasises the particular 
vooupevoy, rotourov the universal voynrdy. For duvdye cf. Them. 94, 17 H., 173, 
24 Sp. domep éexeivy [int.  ato@nors| car évépyesav ot® orioty qv Sv yoPdvero, 
otrw pndé trav towovroy vovv Kar’ evépyeiav eivai Te TOY vooupévwv. In fact, II., 
c. 12 is the best commentary on the present section. 

a6. dpotws tyav. The construction with d7, 429a 15, is continued. 

aly. domep Td alcOyrikdv...ctra Tov votv. In 402 b 12 olovy rd voeiv 7 Tor 
vouv xai Td aicGavecOa 7 TO aic@nrixdy we similarly find 76 aioc@nricoy and not 
aicO@nois answering tO vois. 

a8 dptyy. This is a further inference from the analogy of sense and 
intellect. With “unmixed” supply “with objects of cognition,” le. «i897 vonrd, 
intelligible forms, rdvra rd vooupeva being implied in wavra vost. In 429b 23 sq- 
Gpryjs is practically replaced by pynGevi pnbév Eyes xorvov: cf. 405b 20. So Alex. 
apud Philop. 523, 4 gol yap ore ef wdvra voet, dpuyys €ort TSv eidGy Kat odk Eyer 
eiSus, Them. 94, 19 H., 173, 27 Sp. pa few eidos olxeiov pydé poppyy, Simpl. 225, 
35 ovdéy doriy Tay vonToy, GAAd pos wadvra Urdpyet auryns: Cf. 225, 37 émei 6 ye as 
6 émiothpewv Exacta ydpevos d: Eaurod cal ovxére apeyns. Philop., however, 521, 
28; 522, 31 sqq. supplies ris vAns with dueyjs, which would be an anticipation 
of 429a 24, and this view was vehemently maintained by Averroes, Aquinas 
and many scholastics. But it seems more reasonable that A. should first call 
attention to the attributes in which intellect and sense agree before passing 
to their dissimilarity. The dictum of Averroes on this passage “non est corpus. 
neque virtus in corpore” became a battle-ground of controversy. To my view 
it may be objected that dyryjs approximates in meaning to dwaéns. No doubt 
this is true, but we can easily see how both terms came to be used. Their 
meaning is distinct so long as they are applied to the vots of Anaxagoras; it 
is neither affected by, nor mixed with, the other things in the universe: and the 
predicates of the Anaxagorean vois are transferred, doubtless with some change 
of meaning, to vovs as Aristotle conceives it and seeks to define it. Among the 
attributes ascribed to the deity Afefaph. 1073. a 3—11 there are duplicates, for it 
is declared to be ovcia diéios, dxivnros, kexopiopévn Tdv aioOnray, péyeOos ovK 
€xouca, dmepys, ddsaiperos, amwaGés, dvaAdoi@ror. 
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a8. dorep dyolv ’Avatayépas. Cf. Anaxagoras, frag. 12 D apud Simpl. in 
Phys. 164, 24 vots d€ €oriv Ereipov Kai ad’roxparés Kai pépeckrat ovdevi. Cf. PAys. 
VILI. 5, 256 b 24 6:6 cai “Avagaydpas pas héyet, Tov vouy advan PdoKxev Kal autyy 
elvat, €recOnmrep Kiwvioews apynyv aurov mocet eivar> oUT@ yap av pévws Kivoin adKivyros 
dy xai cparoly duryns &v, where A. has just been arguing that there is a cause of 
motion, itself unmoved, 4 xivet dxivnrov dv. Cf. also Plato, Crat. 413 C, PAaedr. 
270 A. In order to understand the present passage, it Is most important to 
consult the fragment of Anaxagoras which is quoted entire in the zofe on 
405 a 16, p. 229 supra. 

aig. tva cpary. To Anaxagoras one of its functions was to rule: it rules 
the rotation of the universe ris mwepiywpnotos Tis oupmdons vouvs expdryncer. 
Another was to arrange in order (dsexdopunoe) things past, present and future. 
Knowledge is no doubt ascribed to it in the words yropny ye wept mavrés racav 
ioxye. But this is something distinct. As A. is adapting the word xparj to an 
account of the mind of man, he must perforce interpret it of cognition. Cf. 
Eth. Nic. 1177 a 14 Soxet apyew kcal qycicOa Kai vvoay Exev mepi xadov cat 
beiwy. 

a20. mrapepharydpevov yap...dvTiuppdtrea. The subject must be vois. The 
neuter gender a 15 (zs), a 16 is due to a IO popiov, with which A. started. It 
was interrupted by the masculine duryn a 18, but is resumed here and a 22 
duvarév. I conceive mapeppatvopevovy to be middle, as in Prodl XXIII. 9, 
932 b 22 dare bé rd Vdwp eddtomrorepoy Tod Edaiov. 1d yap Zhatov xpHpa Fret, TS OE 
tdap Aypoor mapephawapevoy cagecrépav moet thy euchaow : water is easier to 
see through than oil, for oil has colour, but water, presenting a colourless 
surface, makes the reflection of anything in itself clearer. Here wapeygacve- 
pevov appears to be no more than rapadaivdpevov, though éudacis following 
accords better with rapeuqdaydpevov. So in our present passage. The scholastic 
version infus tuxta apparens lays too much stress upon the preposition ev and 
thus, as may be seen from Zabarella, gave the mediaeval commentators needless 
trouble. The force of rapa here answers somewhat to “intruding itself along- 
side of the alien object,” wapa r@ adAorpie, viz. in the attempt to receive the 
latter, much as in Zitmzaews 50 E referred to above wapeudaivoy dw means 
“obtruding its own aspect.” In Plato the receptacle of generation is compared 
to a mass of plastic material capable of assuming all the various shapes im- 
pressed upon it: for this purpose, Plato argues, it must in its own nature be 
destitute of shape, ayuopdos. For, if it had a shape of its own, it would render 
faultily any opposite or entirely different shape impressed upon it from without: 
(SOE) Spoov yap by rev éreacidvTwyv tivl Ta THS evavTias Td TE THS TO Tapdrav 
Ans phooews, d6adr EOor, Seydpevov xaxds av adhopoiot, tiv avrod wapeppaivoy 
éyiv. Similarly with vovs. Its function is to receive forms, and this would be 
hindered and obstructed by the actual possession of any form of its own. 
Alex. Aphr. De Am. 84, 15 wapepqhavdépevoy yap rd oiketov eidos KwAvEL THY TOU 
addorpiou Anyi, Them. 94, 21 H., 174, 1 Sp. ovrw yap av pacra yvapifor pydevds 
oixeiou wapepawopévou Kai cuvumdpxovros: Kkw@dvoe yap «al dvrippd£es td évu- 
wapxov eidos ra GhAa orep aAdrorpia, Simpl. 226, 6 gars yap tis wpbs GdAAnAa Trois 
edeoww avrideois, 8 Hv té Kad étioty adbrdv otciwpévov raparodiaOnoerar mpos THY 
T&v hoiradyv vrodoynyv, dvteppdrrovros 7 avruppdEovTos rou évumdpyxovros maou 
avrois. The present tense cwAve calls for some explanation. If A. is describing 
what does not take place, a future or an optative with dv, if not a past indicative 
with dy, would seem to be required. Themistius, just cited, has cwAvoes cai 
avrippdée, which Prof. H. Jackson has adopted in his Zertfs, p. 93: cf. 425 a 22 
gorat. But it is best to take the sentence as a general statement with respect 
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to the validity of a given inference, without any reference to the truth or false- 
hood of the premisses, rapesdatyouevov replacing « wapepdaiverar and not ¢ 
mapevedaivero or the like: cf. Plato, Phaedr. 228 A ef éy® Paidpov ayvoa, cat épav- 
TOU ewidkéAnopa. GAa yap ovdétepa dort roUTwyv. It was probably the difficulty of 
the tense which led some scholars to explain the sentence in a wholly different 
way, making 76 dAAdrpiov the subject, agreeing with wapepdawdpevoy: and no 
doubt it is grammatically more natural to take wapeyq@avdpevoy and ré adAdrptov 
together. Thus Argyropylus translates: alienum nanque, cum apparet iuxta, 
prohibet atque seiungit. So also Teichmiller, Studien sur Geschichte der 
Legriffé, Pp. 333 sqq. zoze, followed by Wallace ad hunc locum, p. 266. But, if 
the sentence is so taken, what is the object of xwAve? What is hindered? 
Presumably the mind is hindered from thinking. So at least Wallace: “the 
side light and radiance of a foreign unrational object would obstruct and inter- 
fere with the action of reason.” My friend, Miss M. Alford, would answer the 
question as follows: “ With cwAvec I think the subject must be rd dAAdrpuoy, and 
the object unexpressed, being supplied from ré dAAdrpiovy, which implies another 
adA\Acrpioyv correlative to it: ‘that which is foreign (to another thing) debars and 
blocks out (that other thing)’; the fact that any vonrdy eidos will be foreign to 
some of the mdyra being taken for granted. I find it difficult to believe that a 
general statement as to what (always) happens—and this must, I think, be the 
force of the present cwAve:—should have as subject ‘it, ‘the thing mingled 
with voids,’ when the existence of this thing is denied.” 

In dyridpdrre: I see nothing more than a stronger xwAve, “excludes,” “bars 
out.” <A similar use of both verbs occurs Theophr. frag. 3, De Jgne § 49 Kai day 
éemiBdans te éri ré Udewp Geppaiverat Oadrrov 7H Yidov- olov yap avtTuppdrrer Kai 
kodver StatpiCer TO Oeppov Sowep ra emim@pariCopeva, where, in spite of the 
homely subject, there is perhaps a reminiscence of our passage. Trend., 
however, was possessed with the idea that the simile must be from light. He 
accordingly cites passages from A., where dyrippdrrety, avrippakis are used of 
eclipses: Anal. Post. Il. 2, 90a 15 sq., De Caelo Il. 13, 293 b 23 sqq., ALezeor. 
Il. 8, 367 b 19 sqq., 26. I. 8, 345a 29 sqq. But in an eclipse it 1s a foreign body 
(the shadow of the earth in an eclipse of the moon) which obscures and eclipses 
the light. Cf. Mefapfh. 1044b 11 ws nunoav cai Pbeipavy ro das. And, as 
Teichmiiller and Belger (2nd edition of Trend., p. 386) pointed out, since this 
foreign body shuts out the light, Trend. is inconsistent in taking the source of 
light as a parallel to vovs. If the simile is from an eclipse, r6 aAAdrpeoy must be 
the subject of dvrippdrre, not, as Trend. supposed, the accusative after the verb: 
as Belger puts it, ““meque enim lux, cuius vots similis, sed corpus alienum 
obstruit luci, quod quidem eo ducit, ut dAAdrpioy nominativum putes, evanescat 
propria rot éudaiveoOa vis.” In fact, if in this sentence A. is influenced by 
Ttmaeus 50 A—51A, there is no need to look for any other metaphor than that 
of a plastic mould assuming successively distinct shapes, a metaphor which 
Plato also uses Theaet. 191 D—192 A, the impression of a seal upon wax 
424a 19 sqq., 435 a 2 sqq. being only a particular application. This simile is 
one of the two which frequently recur in the attempt to conceive how knowledge 
is acquired, whether through sense or intellect. The other is from grasping or 
apprehension, 407 a 10 sqq., Metagh. 1051 b 23—25, 1072 b 21. The simile 
from light in Plato, Ref. vi. and VIL., resolves itself upon closer analysis in its 
ultimate explanation into the latter, Plato, like Empedocles before him and A. 
after him, having his own theory as to the nature of the physiological process 
of vision. 

a2I éore pnd’ airot...22 or. Suvarév. The pydé goes, not with atrod, but 
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with efva: iow, “mind has not even any other characteristic save this, that it 
has potentiality.” In other words 7 Gvots rod vow éari rd duvacba, ré Suvdpe 
eva. Cf. 417a 26, 28, Mefapgh. 1019 a 33 sqq., 1046a 11 7 pév yap rod wabeiv 
dort Sivames, 7 év alte Te waoxorTt Gpxy peTaBoAns wabnrixjs ba’ Gdhdov H H ado, 
1046 a 20 duvarév ydp éore kat TH Exew avTo Svvapuiwy tov maGely Kat T@ GAAO 
ir’ avrov. The last two citations show the close connexion of Swaps with 
macyerv. A, puts his own interpretation upon freedom from admixture with 
objects of thought. The predicate dycyes he interprets as pure potentiality. Nois 
is, then, actual only in the act of thinking. Similarly, when discussing primary 
matter, he argues that this also, if it is destitute of all positive qualities, must be 
a pure potentiality, Jfefaph. 1029a 7—26. The potentialities in the two cases 
are quite distinct: the one is a potentiality of receiving vonra eidy, the other a 
potentiality of receiving the elemental qualities, hot, cold, wet, dry. 

a 22. 6 pa Kadovpevos ris Puxits vols. The use of the participle here and in 
407 a 4 does not imply that the term vovs is misused, though this is sometimes 
the case, €.g. rad ckadovpeva orotyeia. It seems to import “vods in the sense in 
which we use the word,” probably with a suggested contrast to the usage of 
Anaxagoras or to “vous in the special sense.” Thus the meaning might almost 
be called the opposite of that in which the word implies misuse. Cf. Metaph. 
1058a 21, where xaXotpevov seems to refer more or less definitely to caAé in 
1057 b 38. A. is rather endeavouring to mark out more exactly the function 
of thought, as the relative sentence shows. Cf. 432 b 26 rd Aoytorixdy kai 6 
kaAoupevos vous. 

a 23. @ Siavocira, xal trodkapBave, “thinks and frames conceptions,” such 
conceptions, or more vaguely, “views,” being the result of the reasoning process: 
mentis operatio [dcavoeio bar], quae in drdAnYry desinit de rebus, quales apparent, 
certi quid definientem (Trend.). For the difference between tadéAnfis and 
Sidvowa cf. nofe on 427b 16. The form of the sentence recalls 429a 10. In 
neither passage is simple apprehension (7 réyv déiaipérwy vdnots) prominent, 
though yvéou.s and 7rd dpovew (as used in De A.) are vague enough to include it. 
The fact is that though we may be able to think adiaipera, as soon as we 
interpret such thoughts, even to ourselves, our thinking invariably assumes the 
form of ri xara rivos. “I have the notion good” is translated into ‘This is 
good,” as “I have the sensation of redness” is translated into “‘ This is red.” 

a 24. ov0éy tori évepyela tay Svrwv mply voetyv. This is restated 429 b 30 sqq. 
The statement here made of vows may be taken as parallel to the distinction 
elaborated in II., c. 5 respecting aic@nots, viz. that there is both potential sense, 
7 Kara Suvapiv aicOnois or Svvayis and 4 Kar’ évépyerav aicOnaots or evépyea: 
cf. 431 b 24—28. Potentiality passing into activity is a formula applicable to 
both sensation and intellection. See passage from Them. quoted in zofe on 
42g a 16. 

a24. 8&6: a new deduction, not a new proof of an old one, as some have 
supposed. 

a 24 pepelyOar,..25 7G oopare. This plainly follows from the statement made 
429 a 18, that vovs 1s auryys in the wider sense preferred above. If, as Simpl. 
Says, vous is in its own nature mpos +dyra ducyns, it is so in respect of the body. 
The phrase peuety@ac tS waopare occurred 407 b 2, where A. was criticising the 
indissoluble union of body and soul, there identified with vots (a 4 sq.) in the 
Timaeus. ‘The possibility that some affections of soul were peculiar to soul 
itself and not, like the rest, common to soul and body was distinctly before us 
I., Cc. I: see 40229 5q., 403a 3—11. We must, however, remember that there 
Is no reason why some parts of the soul should not be separated from the body, 
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if they are not the actualities of any body whatever, 413a 6sq. True mixture 
is of body with body, one condition being similarity of matter: cf. De Gev. et 
Corr. 1. 10, Them. 94, 30 sq. H., 174, 13 sq. Sp. Mixture in this sense is out 
of the question when one of the factors is the intellective soul. If vots were a 
corporeal thing mixed with the body, it would be present in actuality and not 
potentially: cf. Them. 94, 3: H., 174, 14 sy. Sp. This is not, however, what A. 
means, for, the whole soul having been defined in I1., c. 1 as the entelechy or 
perfection of body, the part of it which thinks can no more be body than the 
soul itself, 414a 20 cpa pey yap ovK éatt, cHpatos 6é 7. But the term “mixture” 
receives a wide extension of meaning and is used again improperly of vots b 28 
zafra. Cf. Theophr. apud Them. 108, 24 H., pexrov, 28 dua rHv pigev of the union 
of the two intellects. An incorporeal thing can be said per accidens to be mixed 
with body, and this improper extension of the term “‘ mixture” may be used to 
denote the union of form and matter in the concrete thing. It is in this sense 
that A. denies of intellect admixture with the body. As part of the soul, 
intellect resides in the whole body and uses it as its organ. If not exactly 
“mixed with” the body, intellect is at all events dependent upon the body, 
without which it could not be supplied with mental images. It must therefore 
be in respect of its operation that we are now considering the question of 
admixture or non-admixture with the body. The reception of forms which 
constitutes thinking may take place without the intervention of the body, and 
A. would point to profound meditation as a proof of this. It is, as Zeller says, 
“free and unfettered by the body”: cf. Plato, Phaedo 64 E—66 4. 

a 25 mods Tis yap...26 Oeppds. It would cease to be dusyns. Some of the 
properties of the body with which it is ex Ayfothesz mixed would be transferred 
to the whole or compound of which an ingredient is 6 vots. There can be no 
pet&s in the proper sense of the term between any one of the senses and the 
bodily part in which it resides. We have petéis or xpadow t&v évavriwv in flesh 
and other bodily parts: we have also Suvapus xal efSos émuywdpevov TH Kurd TOV 
rotdvée Adyov Kpdce: Tav copdrev (Alex. Aphr. De Az. 25, 2 sq.): and by an 
improper use of the term we apply to the duvapis cal Adyos the predicates which 
properly belong only to the pets or xpa@ous. The difficulty in regarding vois, 
for the sake of argument, as hot or cold 1s no greater than in regarding soul as 
moved: cf. 408a 30—33. As to the operation of intellect, a comparison with 
sense at once presents a difference. In respect of the intelligible object, 
intellect has already been declared to be unaffected and unmixed, and sous 
would contradict this. If intellect, like sense, were dependent on some cor- 
poreal condition for the reception of the object, it would be mixed with 
intelligibles and affected by them, which has been denied. That it is unmixed 
with body in its operation means, as above stated, that it receives intelligible 
objects without any reception occurring in the body. When the form is 
received in the animate compound of body and soul, this animate compound 
must be endued with peculiar qualities, with tangible qualities at any rate, and 
these constitute the reason why the form is received. In order that the eye 
may be receptive of colour, it must be affected with a peculiar and natural 
blending of primary qualities and may be said to be naturally mods, and in one 
respect mixed, although in respect of colour it is unmixed. But intellect has to 
be absolutely unmixed in respect of all things; therefore it must receive 
intelligible forms alone and be unmixed with body in its operation. Otherwise 
it would be mixed with something or other, with some natural blending of hot 
or cold, which would constitute the reason why it receives its intelligible forms, 
and it would no longer satisfy the condition dycyf elvas, laid down as necessary 
in order that it may think all things. 
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a 26. 4 Kav Spyavdv ri etn, int. atra, i.e. r@ vo If it were trammelled with 
the body, there would also be some particular part of the body appropriated to 
it for its use, as the whole soul uses the whole body 407 b 26; some part, in which, 
to the exclusion of the rest, the reception of the intelligible form takes place. 
The analogy of the senses points to this conclusion: cf. 424.a 24 aicOnrnpiov dé 
apa@rov év 6 7 ToauTy Suvayis. The primary qualities are differently blended in 
different parts of the body, and hence the special organs of sense: e.g. only in 
the eye, not in flesh or in any other part, are they so blended as to allow the 
reception of the forms of colour. In bone there is too much earth to allow the 
reception even of tangibles, 435a24sq. A sense-organ, in fact, is merely a part 
of the body appropriated for the reception of forms of a given kind. 

a27. ov€éyv éoriy, int. dpyavoyv. Cf. 408a 12, where it is implied that vois is 
not a ovr Geors of bodily parts, and 411 b 18 sq., where we find that it is not that 
which holds together or gives unity to any particular part of the body. But the 
images (havtagpara) without which it is impossible to think? The last chapter 
proved that they are xevyoes: they go on ev rots aioOnrnpiows, but are not them- 
selves bodily parts. 

For this passage cf. Them. 94, 30 H., 174, 13 Sp. oadparos yap mpos capa 
pris dori. dvayky Sé€ capa trdpyovra évepyeia eivat cai popdyy Fyew oixeiav. 
GAN’ ob8e épydv@ dv ypGro TG oapart, dowep f aicGnors: Kal yap odrws adrrohatoerat 
THs TOD Gpyavou TroLdTHTOS,  GWUvUTapyxovoa del Tails évepyeias avTrov Ta GAa eldy 
kwAvoe. Andov S€ pddsora éx THs aicOnrixns Totro Suvduews* altn yap copa pev 
ovUK €oTiv, GAN’ ered) ypnTa SAws dpydvoits cwparikois, guvarrokaver TovTaLs Tov 
wa@ovs, Simpl. 227, 10—32, especially 16 dre % Tov dpydvou Cw Kal peptypévy 
T@ T@pare cat oupredhuppévyn tats év air@ woidrno.. Sophonias infers from the 
imputation of a property like cold or heat that A. in a25 is treating vots asa 
o&pa and must therefore be at a different point of view in a26 when he de- 
siderates an organ: (124, 30) ef yap péuexrat, 7} xara xpaow éupépexra } ds €idds 
€oTt TOU GHparos, Somwep Tov alcOnrypiov 7 aicOnots Kat row mwemrixod 7 wéris. GAN 
ei kaTa Kpaow, maids Tis dv yiyvarro, yruxpos }} Gepyds- ei dé ds eidos, Kav Spyavdy Tt 
ein auTd, Somep éxei aisOnoe pev TO mvetpa rb aicOnrnpov, wéyrec Sé rad oixeia. 
In other words, Soph. treats a 26 4 before xav as disjunctive and introducing 
an alternative hypothesis. This furnishes a simpler explanation of a25 zovds... 
a26 deppds, but we should have expected #...4, if A. were considering two 
alternative hypotheses as to the nature of peiéis, and it seems rather late in 
the treatise to be entertaining so crude a conception as a corporeal soul or 
part of soul. 

a27. rowov elSav. No one particular passage can be cited for this expression, 
but it is quite in the spirit of Plato’s idealism. In the Pavimenddes the phrases 
év yoixas (132 B), év qyiy (133 C) and map’ Apiy (134 A), said of the ideas, 
whether representing Plato’s own mature view or not, are an approximation 
to the language of the text. <A.’s approval here is borne out by 431 b 28 sq., 
417 b 22—24, 410a Io—13. In all three passages A. has himself used the 
words ev r# yux7, which in our present passage he proceeds pedantically to 
qualify. 

a 28. oltre oAn, int. yvx7. To complete the sentence we must supply rézos 
idGy €oriv (or épbas ay déyouro). As it is quite certain (407a 3 sqq.) that Plato 
meant the thinking soul, this criticism is merely a verbal correction and hardly 
touches the doctrine. 

a 28 obte....29 Suvdpe. The forms occupy the soul not actually, but potentially. 
The correction entirely transforms the doctrine. This quality of being the place 
of forms Them. claims for the sensitive soul as well as for vots: 95, 7 H., 175, 6 Sp. 
ahiy Ort obre Gdn 4 Yuxn, GANG ai Sto pévar Suvdpes xa’ Fv re vootpev Kal’ Fv Te 
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aigOavopeGa, 008 otrw Tomes ds mepiéyeev, GAN ws yiverOai mas & voet Kai Sv 
aio @avera.. 

429 bI. && rot ohdspa aicbyrot, “after it has been affected by a sensible 
object in excess.” This meaning of the preposition ex, “immediately after” 
or “following,” can be amply illustrated: cf. A7efaph. 1023b 6 pe® 5 ra xpdva@ 
[int. Aéyera: rd Ex Twos], oiov €& nuépas vdE cal €& eddtas yeyaov, De Gen. An. i. 18, 
724b1 ws rdde pera ride, olov éx rev Mavaénvaiwy 6 mdovs, Hist. An. IV. 10, 
537a 17 héperae yap eorwep €€ Uavov svra., otov wWodov, int. ob Svvarar 
aicGavecOa. 

b4. rd troSeérrepa, int. T@v vonrav. The inferiority consists in being less 
purely objects of thought (voyrd), as distinguished from sensibles (aia @nra) ; 
in other words, things that are less abstract. For A.’s position in regard to 
the various degrees in which the subjects of different sciences are treated as 
more or less abstract see )fezaph. 1077 b 22 Sqq., 1078 a 5—-17. See also zofes 
on 402 a 2. 

b5. otk dvev coparos. Cf. De Sensu 1, 436b67 8 aic@nots dri Sta caparos 
yiyvera: TH Wuy7, SnArAov Kai did TOU Adyou Kal Tov Adyou xwpis, De Sontno 1, 45447 
évet & ore ris Wuxns uv ro aicbdaverOa ovre Tov caparos (ot yap 7 Suvayus, 
Tovrou kal 9 évépyea: 7 Sé Aeyouévyn alcOnow, ws éevépyea, xivycis tis Oia Tov 
odparos THs Wuxns éati), havepov os odre THs YruxNs TO waOos iStoy, ovr’ ayrvyxov 
cépa Suvarov aicOdverOa: this is a neat summary of the entire theory of 
sensation which occupied us almost exclusively from II., c. 5 to III., c. 3. A. is 
in a position to point out the organs of the special senses and, though he cannot 
do this with certainty for the organ of the central sense, he 1s convinced that it 
is some internal bodily part. 

b5. 6 8 [int. vods] xwptorés [int. rod ca@paros|. See 429a 24 8q. It would 
seem that this reference must be intended rather than a18; at least, if the 
explanation given of a18 is correct. If so, A. has already demonstrated to 
his own satisfaction (viz. at a24 sq., though without using precisely the same 
terms) that vots is not so inextricably entangled with the body that it cannot be 
separated from it. The canon laid down 403a 10 was: it is possible for the 
soul to be separated from the body, if any function of soul is peculiar to the 
soul itself and not shared by it with the body. Cf. 413a6sq.,b24sqq. With 
this agrees De Gen. An. Il. 3, 737488 7rd oréppa TO THs WuxiKns apxns, TO pev 
xopioréov by oeparos, Soo épmeptdapBdverat Td Getov (rootros 8 €or 6 Kadov- 
pevos vous), 76 & ayapioroy (the seed or germ of the sensitive and nutritive 
principles or faculties of the soul). A.is there treating of the origin of life in 
the embryo. Cf. also De Gen. An. ll. 3, 736 b 28 odféy yap avrov rH évepyeia 
Kowevet ooparixy evépyeca. If the function of thinking is not shared with the 
body, it is possible that the soul, qua thinking soul, 7 vonrixn, is i al from, 
or independent of, the body. 

b5. Gray 8 otras tkactra yévnTrar. Cf. supra 429 a 24 ovdév €orw Eevepyeia 
rtav dvt@v mpiv voeiv, which implies that in the actual operation of thought the 
mind does become ra 6vra, 1.e. rd vonrd. Cf. 430a I, 430a 3 Sq., 430a 19 Sq., 
431 b 20sqq. If yévnrac implies becoming or change, we must beware of 
supposing that this is dAAofwo.s in the physical sense. See 407a 32 sqq., 
Phys. VU. 3, 247b 1 ot® ai rod vonrixod pépovs e€ers aAAomoes, 247a 28 GAG 
pny ov8é Th Stavonrix@ pépes THS Wuxis 7 addoiwars, 2.b9 7 8 €€ dpxis Anus rijs 
emiothnpns yéveris ovK for: TO yap Hpepnoa Kai orqvas THY Stdvotay éricracOat 
cal dpovelv Aéyouev. cis S€ TO npepety ob EaTi yéveis: bhws yap ovdewias pera- 
Bods. The mention of Anis ris érrtotrnpys is especially significant in view of 
429 b 8 wp pabeiv i cipeiv. We must assume for the thinking soul the twofold 
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meaning of peraSod and ddAolwars elaborated 4174 21 sqq. for the sensitive 
soul on the analogy of 6 éwiernpev. Here, as there, we are to understand 
alteratio perfectiva, non corruptiva. 

b6. déyerau, int. émurmpov. Cf. 424a 23, morte. See also elaph. 1048 a 32 
Aéyouey Sé Svvdper...a 34 éemictnpova Kat Tov pr Gewpodvra, dav Suvards 7} Gew- 
pyoa. 

by. orav Sivyrat, int. 6 ériornper, although some commentators prefer to 
understand 6 vots: so Philop. 524, 19—22, Simpl. 229, 37 sqq., and so apparently 
Alex. Aphr. De Ax. 85, 25 drav yap ev e€ee yévnra: dca tas ovveyeis evepyeias 
TowauTn, &s Oe avrod Aourov evepyeiv Svvacda. But Them., whose paraphrase 
here appears to me to betray an acquaintance with Alex. Aphr., seems to have 
taken the verb with 6 ériornpev: 95, 12 H., 175, 15 Sp. rynvexavra redewrepos 
yiverat vovs avddoyor tyav To émiornpovl, doris Ta Oewpnpatra THs éemioTnpys 
guvetknyws olds re xa? éavutdv évepyeiy Exactov atrav idia wpoxecpiCdpevos, Kat 
ovre SiOacKxadias t&wGév Tivos otte yupvacias Sedpevos. From the words of 
Theophrastus apud Prisc. Lyd. 31, 8 as ériotnpey Kar’ evépyewav A€éyerat, TovTO 
Sé cupPaiver hayev Srav Siunrat xré. it is difficult to determine how he took 
the sentence. Probably he made voits the subject to duxnra: $0 abroad évepyeiv. 

b7. 68 atrot, i.e. without further instruction, unaided. When the é&s is 
formed, the savant can apply his knowledge at will, BovAn@eis Suvards Gewpetv 
417a 27. It is, in fact, this characteristic of free and self-determined energy 
that differentiates the higher form of Sivapus, called é£:s, from the primitive 
Suvays of which it is a development. 

b 8. tore piv Kal rére Suvdpe. awws. The subject is vots, as in 429b 3. 
kal rére=“then also.” Intellect can be said to be in potentiality in two 
different senses: (1) as it is used of the child before actually thinking at all, 
when vets is destitute of the ideas which are to become its content; (2) after 
it has begun to think and has thus acquired the ideas, e.g. of a horse or a 
triangle, by learning or discovery, the corresponding stage being reached by 
the aio@yrixdy at birth, 417 b 16sqq. At this stage the vonra in the soul are 
in that condition of potentiality and actuality in which aio@éynra are when they 
cause perception, l.e. they are in a manner potential before and until, but actual 
in, the act of thinking. Now aio@nra are already evepyeia or €vredexeia GvTa in 
the sense required by 417a 17 sq., 431a 3—5: yet still they are dvvdye in 
relation to the more complete actuality which is reached by their causing 
perception, 425b 26sq. In the same way at the stage when it is iz haditu 
vous can without external aid think the vonrad that are in itself, in one sense 
duvdpe Syra and in another sense ¢vepyeia Syra, and thereby think itself, 
430a2sq. There is no difficulty about the first sense of dStvayer, while for 
(2) we have the analogy of 6 éaiorjnpeyv after he has acquired the faculty, 
géic, of knowledge: he is then potentially’a savant, as explained in II, c. 5, 
because he can apply his knowledge at will, 417 a 27 sqq., and his change from 
potentiality to active operation is (417 a 32) ée roo eye rv aicOnow h rh 
ypapparikyny, ph evepyeiv & eis ré évepyeiv. Cf. also Phys. VII. 4, 255 a 33 eore 
dé durdwe. GAws 6 pavOdvav émiurripwv cat 6 ¢xav Fdn Kai pr Gewpdv. So, too, 
vous can think at will, 417b 24 O06 vojoa pév én’ aire, émdrav BovAnra. Into 
the process of learning and acquiring knowledge A. does not enter here. He 
explains it Amal. Post. 11., c. 19, Metaph. A. c. 1, dwelling on the gradual 
formation of universals, for which sensation, imagination and memory are 
required. Cf. Alex. Aphr. De Am. 85, 11—25, especially (20) éyyiverar Sé 4 rocdde 
eis TH VQ THY aGpxny Kata perdBacw dws ths wept ra aioOyra auvexois evepyeias 
dorep diy twa an” avrdv AapBavovros rod KaGddov Gewpnrixyy, 6 Kar dpyas peév 
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vonpa xat éyvoia Kadeirat, wAcovdoay S€ Kat wotkidoy Kat moAUTpOTOY ytvGuevoY, OS 
SvvacOat cal yapis tas aig@nrixcns two8abpas woetvy rotro, vows #on. Cf. also 
Them. 95. 9 H., 175, 10 Sp. otros roivuy 6 Suvdpe: vous yiverat pév Kat év Tots 
umtos: Stav 8 awé trav aic@nrayv Kal rev ard taitav davraci@y Kal ths mept 
Tatra yupvacias 76 KabdAou Sivnrac Onpevey Kai cuvayew Td Gpooy év Tots dvopotots 
Kai TO TauTov év rois Stapdpoas, THViKatTa TeAewTepos yiverae vous...(16 H., 20 Sp.) 
€oTt wey ouv Kal rnvixauta Ouvapet, ov pny Gpoiws Kal wply padeiv fh evpEty- eyyiverac 
yap oiov diris al’r@ mwporepoy ovK évovca dpariky TOY duol@y Kat TOV avopoiwy Kat 
Tatrou Kal érépov Kat axodovdou Kat payopévouv, Kai autos dé éaurév ryvexatra 
Suvarat voeiv. 

bg. Kal ards St, int. 6 vote. 

bg. atrév rére Sivarat voetv. This conclusion is not at first sight easy to 
follow. Alex. Aphr. De Az. 86, 14 sqq. gives the steps of the argument 
thus. Mind in active operation has for its object the intelligible form and 
is nothing else than the form which is its object. In thinking it becomes the 
intelligible form, and this form is the thinking mind itself: kal éwet éorw 6 Kar’ 
évépyeay voovs ovdév GAO TO eidos TO voovpevorv, OaTep Kal ért THs aicOnoews 
€deixyOn, 6 é€v EEe: vous (otros b€ éotrw 6 voety én” atrov Buvdyevos Kal ra tev 
vonrayv etdn KapBavew cal avtra), obros #dn Svvarat xat avTov voeiv. eel yap TO 
vooupevoyv eidos airés éativ, et ye vody & voei yivera, 6 ap’ eEiv Exwv tov ra eidn 
voetv, obros fw kai Stivauy Eyes TOU voeiy éavrév. 6 yap dSdvarat voetv, rovTo airs 
aités vody yivera. I append in outline the substance of Zabarella’s note. 
Mind thinks itself, not directly, but in contradistinction to other things, vonra, 
430a25894., and so per accidens: cf. Metaph. 10746 35 sq. When Alex. Aphr. 
Says ef ye vody 6 voei yiverar, this must not be distorted to mean, in the words of 
Zabarella, “ penitus idem quod res intellecta, et sicut eam intelligit se intelligit.” 
For from this it would follow that intellect knows itself primarily and fer se, not 
secondarily and per accidens. It thinks other voynra Jer se because they stand 
to it as its primary objects, and would think itself Jer se if it were entirely 
identical with them. Experience shows that the mind thinks other things 
without any self-consciousness. The identity of intellect and thing thought 
must be understood as a mental, not a real, identity. For intellect is readizer 
always substance and form and never becomes transformed into another entity. 
in thinking it must be regarded as standing to the efSos voyrdv as matter to 
form and, paradoxical as this may appear when we know that it is also eidos 
eid@v, it 1s Sexrixdy Tod eidous, 429 a 15. In this respect, that its real nature 
remains unchanged, it may be compared with primary matter. Hence intellect 
must know itself as different from the things which it thinks. It knows itself, 
then, by reflecting, or in so far as it reflects, upon its own operation. It knows 
that it thinks; it knows therefore that it has a nature adapted to become every- 
thing, which was zz fotentia before actually thinking. It knows itself indirectly, 
i.e. NON per speciem propriam sed per alienam. So too, we must remember, 
sense perceives substance not directly, but per accicdens, 418a 20 sqq. It is 
implied in our passage that it is not until it has acquired habits that intellect 
is adapted to think itself. Note how the bounds of thought and knowledge are 
here extended. Above, human intellect has for its primary object all things 
except itself: now, indirectly, it also knows itself. Note also that to know 
itself belongs alike to sense (III, c. 2 ad zzz.) and intellect. 

429 b 10—22. Taking into account the familiar distinction between 
the concrete thing and its form or quiddity, we may say that it will be either a. 
different faculty or a different attitude of the same faculty which apprehends the 
one and the other. The qualities of flesh are judged by sense, the quiddity of 
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flesh by something distinct, by a faculty which is either separated from sense, 
or related to it as the bent line when it is straightened out is related to its 
former self [§ 7]. The same is true of the objects of mathematics. That which 
is straight answers to the concrete thing, the “snub-nosed,” having extension 
for its matter [0Ayn vonrn]. But its quiddity, the straightness of the straight 
(always supposing we distinguish between the straight and its quiddity) is 
judged either by a different faculty from that which cognizes the straight, or 
by the same faculty in another relation. And, generally, the operations of 
intellect upon different objects vary with the greater or less degree in which 
form is implicated with matter in these objects, 1.e. according as such objects 
are «iy évvAa, or edn avda [§ §]. 

429 b 10. &dro botl rd péyeOos Kal TO peyéOa elvar. Ch Mefaph. Z., c. 4, 
especially 1030a 6 sqq. ‘This is the distinction between a thing and its ri Ar 
etvat or quiddity, ie. a thing in the concrete and a thing in the abstract. See 
gotes on 412b 11, 13. Kal U8ep Kal U8are elvar. In calling attention to this 
distinction A. uses two examples; the former, magnitude, taken from the region 
of mathematics, ra év dqdaipérce Gvra (429b 18), the latter, water, from the 
region of physics. The distinction between the thing and its quiddity is more 
easily seen in the latter region. Water, like flesh, which replaces it as the 
typical example in biz sq., is a compound, gvvodorv, of form and matter 
(412a 6sqq.), its quiddity, aquosity, being the form. The relation of magnitude 
and its quiddity is similar to that between ré 6d and 16 et@et eivar explained 
below in zofe on 429b 18. For the omission of the article before vdari efvac 
cf. 416 b 12. 

b12. ér wlav yap. Cf. Metaph. 1031b 12, 1032a 5 sq. It appears that 
this is the case éri rav mpwrav Kai xa&? aira eyouévar, e.g. good, beautiful, 
Being, One, infinity, curvature. If the concrete and the abstract are thus 
identical, the concrete is not a true concrete. Cf. MWefaph. 1037a 33 Kai ore 
[int. efpnra:] rd ri Fy eiva wat Exacrov emi ray pév ratrév, dorep érl trav 
MpOT@V ovoLoy, oloy KaprruAdTNS Kal KapmvuAdTyTL Elva, el mpaTy eaTiv. A€yw Se 
apatny % pr A€yerac TO Go ev Ado civar vai broxepévy as TAy. Goa 8 os 
vAn 7? ws cuvetAnppéva tH VAN, ov Tatrd and 1030 a IO sq. TO wapkl elyat. 
The apodosis begins here. 

b 13. [kal] 4% DAe@ F GAXAas ZxovtTe kpiva. [am unable to retain cai before 7 
either as “in fact” to emphasise xpives or as hinting at <xai xpiver> kcal xré., 
as if the sense were “judges the two and, what is more, judges them either 
with different instruments or etc.” I suspect a confusion of compendia. On 
the analogy of 426b 17, 430 b 24, the subject to be supplied here and in b 15, 
17, 21 will be ro xpitvoy, which is best understood as the person who judges, 
whether the judgment be through sense or intellect. This accords with A.’s 
own precept 408 b 13 sqq. and makes the use of the instrumental dative much 
simpler: cf. 426b 14, 17, 23, 4274 14, 431 a 20. Zeller (Avzsfotle, vol. I1., 
p. 93, # 6, Eng. Tr.) takes 6 vovs to be the subject, which is extremely awkward. 
at b 15, 17, since there Zeller has to explain that vots knows sensibles by means 
of the sensitive faculty, while it is fer se that it knows the form; in other words, 
the other faculty, either separable or in the relation of a straightened to a bent 
line, which vots employs, is vovs itself. It must, however, be conceded that the 
words 6 vous once stood in cod. E after xpive, as they still stand in cod. L. If, 
on the other hand, by ré «pivov we understand the person judging or discerning, 
since he is possessed of both faculties, he may, 7 ais Onrixds, employ the sensitive 
faculty for sensibles and, 7 voyrixds, employ the intellect for forms or quiddities. 
With d@Ad@ understand éxdrepoy, while in dAAws fxovrs is implied r@ ai’ra, by a 
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different instrument in the one case and in the other, dAXA@ cai dAdo, or by the 
same instrument in a different relation, ré atv@ dAAws Kai GAdws éyovtst. These 
words, which recur b 16, 20 sq., have the brevity of a formula. Most authorities 
have supposed sense and intellect to be the two faculties alluded to, and the 
whole discussion as far as b 22 to deal with the part they respectively play in 
intellectual apprehension. There can be no question that, according to A., we 
think as well as perceive concrete substance, e.g. rd pnxos 430b 7 sq., 12, 
TO oiporv 431b 12 sqq. As Zeller puts it, l.c., “while the simple perception of 
the data of sense belongs to alo@no.s, and not to vots, yet every judgment 
relating to them is shared in by thought (voids in the wider sense)....Conceptions, 
on the other hand, as such, universal thoughts limited to no individual experi- 
ence, are known by reason Zer se, although the material for them is supplied by 
sense-perception.” Since we know flesh and the like by sense and forms or 
quiddities by intellect, A. appears to be discussing the question, Are sense and 
intellect different or are they the same faculty in two different attitudes? The 
difference between the two faculties has been assumed all along (e.g. 413 b 24 
sqq-, 414 b 16 sqq.) on the ground that animals are found possessed of sensation 
but devoid of intellect. A. may be taking up the question, left undecided in 
429 a II, as to what is the kind and degree of separation between intellect and 
the rest of the faculties. It may seem strange that intellect should after all 
only be sense in a different relation, but many considerations favour such a 
view. Throughout the treatise A. has been hostile to the assumption of distinct 
“parts” of soul, and where he accepts it as a working hypothesis, it is under 
protest, e.g. 432a 22 sqq. The essential unity of the soul is emphasised again 
and again. A. has an account to settle with himself, for in Book I1., whenever 
he approaches the subject, his language is vague, e.g. 413 a 3 sqq., b 24 sqq., 
415 a6 sqq. Moreover, in others of his writings he approximates sense to 
thought. Thus sense is of the universal, 7 8 alc@yots rov xaddAou eoriv Anal. 
Post. U. 19, 100a 17, though it be merely per accidens, Metaph. 1087 a 19 sqq.; 
while 47h. Nic. 1143.4 35 Sqq. vots mpaxrixds is identified with aioéyors. On 
the whole this way of dealing with the passage presents less difficulty than to 
understand by 7...7 a hard and fast distinction for which the appropriate 
instances are not easy to discover. It might be plausibly held that, when we 
know physical objects, the instruments are quite distinct, viz. sense for the 
things and intellect for the quiddity, and that, when we know mathematical 
objects, both the thing and its quiddity are cognized by intellect, though in a 
different relation, since in the region of mathematics even the matter is in- 
telligible matter. But the formula @\A@ 7} dds Exavre confronts us kere, where 
flesh has been the instance cited, so that this attempt breaks down (unless we 
are prepared to alter the text). Another hypothesis is that of M. Rodier. He 
assumes that flesh is an ambiguous term, including (1) particular flesh cognized 
by sense and (2) the universal flesh cognized by intellect. When we mean (1), 
flesh and its quiddity are judged by two different faculties: when we mean (2), 
flesh and its quiddity are discerned by the same faculty, viz. intellect, in two 
different relations. Ingenious as this is, it may be urged (1) that it is unlikely 
that A. would use odp£ ambiguously without calling attention to its two distinct 
meanings. His readers generally complain of the opposite fault and grow 
weary of the hair-splitting distinctions which he is continually repeating. 
(2) Water and flesh are things objectively existing, flesh universal is a con- 
ception, a fiction of the mind reached by abstraction, properly belonging to 
ra év adatpéoce: Svra, in spite of the fact that this phrase is conventionally 
restricted to the objects of the mathematical sciences. (3) There is no necessity 
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to take #...4 as mutually exclusive, the second 7 may be no more than “vel 
potius.” When we call the faculty which cognizes the quiddity a distinct 
faculty, we must not forget that to speak of distinct faculties is an accom- 
modation to popular usage and quite compatible with their all being ré 
imoxeysévea &. (4) M. Rodier assumes that 76 ovvodov ro kafddov is necessarily 
apprehended by intellect. There is, however, as we have seen, an indirect 
apprehension of ré xa@dAov by sense. 

b14. ov« d&vev tis UAns. This implies that rd oapxi efva, seeing that it is 
different from cdpé& (429b 10), is dvev ris vAns, or more precisely, the matter is 
no “part” of the quiddity of flesh (AZe¢api. 1035 a 1—7), though it is a necessary 
condition in order that the form or quiddity of flesh, which is efSos évvAov, may 
exist (403 b 2 sq.), le. may appear in aioOnr7 otaia aS 4 Kata Tov Adyor ovata of 
some otvoAov. It is owing to matter that a thing having a quiddity is different 
from the quiddity: Mezaph. 1043 b 2—4. To oupdy, A.’s standing example of 
a concrete thing, ré coiAov being the corresponding abstract. There can be no 
oysov apart from dAy, no camosity without a nose. Cf. Metaph. 1030b 28 ¢i peév 
yap Té avrTé €ore cut pis Kal KOiAn pis, Td avTd Eorat TS TYyLdv KaL TO KOtAOV: ef OE py 


ce 


Sia 7d Gdtvaroyv eiva: eizeiv TO oysov Avev Tov mpayparos ob €oTi waOos cal’ aura 
(fort yap Td o1pov Kowddryns év pivi), To Piva ory ciety  obx Eorw 7} Bis rd ado 
éora eipnyévov, pis pis xolAn, 1025b 32 sqq., 1064a 23 sqq. See also xzole on 
4036 II. 

bi4 7éSe dv 1rQ8e, this definite form in this definite matter, e.g. couhémns ev 
pevi in the last citation. TS pev ovv aiocbytrucd. We cannot get to know an 
external object without the aid of sense: 417 b 19—22, 431 a 3—-5, 4324/7 sq., 
Anal. Post. 1. 18, 8ta 38 sqq. In De Sensz c. 6, A. asserts that hypothetical 
particles too small for sense to perceive are not vonrd: 445b 15 ere rive xptvotpev 
Taira 7} yvwodpeba; Td v@. GAA’ ov vonTd, OVE voEt 6 VOUS Ta ExTds py per 
aigGjoews. If 6 vas were, as some hold, the subject of 429b 15 kxptver, then, 
instead of the dative, we should certainly expect pera rot aic@nrexov. 

bI5. 1d Beppoy cal ro uxypdv. Cf. Welaph. 1025 b 34. sqq. ei 8) wavra ra Guoika 
époiws r@ Tiu@ héyovrat, olov...cdpé Flesh as rdéde rt or ovvodoy is judged solely 
by sensibility. Here A. means the accidents by the aid of which particular 
concrete things are perceived by sense, for the substance of concrete things, we 
must remember, is not directly perceived, but only jer acctdens, indirectly, 
through the sensible forms of its accidents; and in the same indirect fashion 
TO xaGdAov is perceived by sense, Afefafk. 1087 a 19 sqq. When the eye 
perceives the whole coloured wall, it is only the colour which directly acts upon 
the eye. The addition of the clause cai dyv...capé shows that hot and cold are 
only adduced as examples of the essential qualities of flesh: what is said applies 
not only to hot and cold, but to any other qualities, the proportional adjustment 
of which constitutes flesh itself and makes it a sensible object, alo @ynrdv ru. Cf. 
Metaph. 1001 b 32 & 8€ pddior’ av bd6£ere onpatvery ovciav, Udwp Kai yh Kat mip Kal 
anp, €€ Sv ra cuvbera odpara cuvécrne, Tovrwv Oeppdryres pév cai yruypérnres cal 
Ta Totavra waOn, ot« ovoia. Cf. 2d. 1070b 11 “we may say that sensible bodies 
have heat for form and in another sense cold for privation, whilst for matter 
there is that which is primarily in itself the potentiality of hot and cold, these 
being substances as well as the compounds of which these are elements: in 
fact, any compound constituted, like flesh and bone, of hot and cold.” Since 
hot and cold are aic@ynrd, the argument of 426b 14 sq. applies: it must be by 
sense that they are known. 

b 15 kal wv...16 1 odpé, i.e. cal éxeiva dv Adyos ris éorw 4 odpé, those qualities 
of which flesh is a certain determining proportion, those qualities which, being 
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combined in a certain specific proportion, constitute flesh. The particular 
proportion which determines the proper adjustment (temperies) of flesh is 
Adyos rns pei~ews: cf. 408 a 14 ov yap roy airoy fyet Adyor 7 pei~is THY COTOLXELwY 
xa’ nv oapé cat Kad’ HY daTovy, 4104 I ov yap brwaody éxovTa Ta GTOLXELA TOUT@Y 
€xaorov, dAda Ady@ Twi cai cvvOéoe. What A. says of the accidents is said of 
the individual compound perceptible to sense owing to these accidents, accidents 
and compound being in the same grade of cognoscibility by vers. Twoof the four 
elements which enter into the composition of flesh are prominently mentioned, 
viz. fire and earth. Cf. 423a 12 sqq., b 27 sqq., 435 a 2!I—24, De Gen. An. Il. 1, 
734 b 29 otb€ dda ode yetpa [int. Pyocapev av roiujoa To wep povov]|, roy adrov 
dé rpdrov ovdé odpxa- Kat yap rautns Epyov ti éotiw. oKAnpa pév ovv kal padraKd 
kat yAioxpa kal xpatpa, cat 60a GAAa waén trdpxet Tos euyrvxots popiows, Gepporns 
Kat yuxporns momoeev dv, tov Sé Adyor @ Fon 76 péev capE Td 8 doroaiv, obKért, GAN 
7 Kivnots 9 awd TOD yevvynoavros TOU évTedexeia SvTos 6 dor. Suvdawe. H EE Ob yiverat, 
orep kai eri rev ywopéveyv xara téxynv, Metaph. 1041 b 17 cal 7 cap§ ov povov 
awip Kal yy 4} rd Geppov Kal yruxpov, GAAd Kai erepdv re (Something further, viz. 
what in the De A. is called Adyos tis: cf. Mefaph. 1043b 7 sqq.). Sense by 
itself is incapable of cognizing this Adyos. Cf. also De Part. An. 1. 1, 642a 22 
SjAov toivuy rt Kat 4 Gaps rov avrov rpdomoy éoti, Kal Tay dAA@y TAY ToOLOLTaV popie@Y 
€xacrov. Flesh with A., as with Plato, 77. 82 Cc, is a typical example of a 
tissue in which the combination of certain elements produces a thing of entirely 
different qualities from those of its constituents, as in a chemical compound. 
The qualities of the compound depend upon the proportion in which the con- 
stituents are blended and will alter or disappear if this proportion is disturbed. 
Cf. p. 264 supra. 

biI6 GAw St Fro...17 ékra@9. There is no disagreement as to the fact. 
Intellect, ro vonrixcv, must be intended. What we want to know is why, 
instead of stating this briefly dAA@ 8€ ro vontix@ Td capki etvac kpiver, A. has 
used the words of the lemma, presenting two alternative hypotheses. I do not 
think that he is attempting to cover two possible cases, but that he is offering 
two conceivable views of the relation of intellect to sense. Cf 417b 12 7a 8 &k 
Suvdpe: Svros pavOdvov Kal apBavoy émriorypny vd Tov évredexeia GvTos Kat 
SidarKarixod #rot ovdé wdoye paréov, 7} duo rpdrous eivar ddAotm@oews. Which- 
ever view we take, whether that intellect is ywpiords (int. rot ato @nrixod, which 
must certainly be supplied with @\A@) or whether it stands to sense as the 
straightened line stands to the bent or broken line, I conceive that he intends 
the words jrot...€xradz to be an elucidation of aAAw as applied to the single 
case of intellect discerning the quiddity of flesh. We may replace a@AA@ by 
xop.ore Or we may interpret d\A@ by the simile of the line: and these two 
cases correspond roughly to the former alternative b 13 GAAm 4} dAdws Exovtt, 
except that A. has now made more explicit what he intended by that alternative 
and now uses dAd@ of both. By xwpcorg must be understood “absolutely 
_ separable,” as in 429b 5, 430a 17, 1.e. wholly independent of oaparixy évépyea 
and therefore of the faculties which involve this: cf 408 b 29, 413 a 6 sq., 
b 25 sqq. In £f#. Nic. 1.,¢c. 13 when A. declines to enquire into the relation 
between the irrational and rational parts of the soul, rd dAoyov and ré Adyov 
Zyov, he uses similar language: 1102a 28 ravra 8€¢ [int. rd Gdoyov and rb Adyov 
éyoy ths Wuy7js] mérepoy Sidptorat Kaddmep ta Tov Goparos pdpia Kal wav Td 
peptordv, 3} TO Ady@ duo doriy dyopiora weduKdra Kxabdrep év rH wepiepeia Td 
Kuprov Kai TO xotAov, where, however, the metaphor is not the same. 

If the line preserves its identity, cexAaopévy cannot mean “broken in two,” 
but must mean “bent at an angle.” Cf. Phys. V. 4, 228b 24, AMezeor. ir. 6, 
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377b 21 Sowep db xadKov Aclou krAwpévys [int. ris Syrews, the visual ray which 
is reflected], Prodl. v. 19, 882 b 33 év pév ody Trois avavrect Ta yovara KAGTat eis 
rotmrigbev. The verb xdumrrecGa, which is often used like xAaocOae of two 
straight lines forming an angle, can also be used of curves. In Meteor. Iv. 9 
kexappévov is opposed to evOd: 386a I 7 pev ody eis KUpTornTa 7} KothdrnTa Kivnois 
Tov pnxous cotopévou Kkdpvris éotiv: ef yap Kal eis rd evOd, etn Gv Gua xexappévov 
kat evOU- Srrep adivarov, To ebOU Kexadudmda. If in the simile curved lines were 
intended and not rectilinear segments, 7 Kxexaupévy would have been more 
appropriate. The precise application of the simile in our text is of less im- 
portance than the recognition that it interprets more definitely GAAws dyovre 
above, the simile from the bent and straightened line being most suitable for 
the expression of real identity in relative difference. Diametrically opposite 
views have been taken, some maintaining that the straightened line stands for 
intellect and the bent or broken line for sense; others, e.g. Teichmiiller (Stud. 
sur Gesch. der Begriffe, p. 492 sqq.), as confidently maintaining the opposite, 
that the bent or broken line stands for intellect and the straight line for direct 
perception of particulars by sense. I see no reason for departing from the 
former view, which is that of the Greek commentators: their assumption that 
6 vovs is the subject of «cpivee throughout the discussion does not invalidate their 
conclusions: Them. 96, 8—30 H., 177, 3-178, 6 Sp., Simpl. 231, 2I—34, 232, 13— 
233, 3, Philop. 526, 3—10, 530, 29—53!, 5. An unfortunate use of chiasmus in 
the main passage renders the evidence of Them. somewhat ambiguous, but that 
this is what he meant seems clear from the words (96, 24 H., 177, 26 Sp.) 
ouveEonoovra: yap Tois mpaypacw & Bewpel, Kal rroré péev Horep ovvberos yiverat, 
érdrav 76 civOerov vox, tore Sé ws dmAous, Grav TO eidos éxAauBavy...yiverat yap 
avd” évés Somep SirAovs tHvixatra, Srav ryv VAnyY cupwaparkory TH poppyn. That 
A. regarded a straight line as more truly “one” than the same line when bent 
or crooked is attested Metafh. 1016a 12 sqq. Simpl. also conceives the bent 
line to be a departure from the simplicity of the straight line, 231, 18 Aoyix7 dé 
yrooe tas cuvGérous Kal dAws Tas eidoreTomnpévas ovcias, kai érépa oton THs Tar 
eldav dyriknarixns Kat TH ait pév GAN’ oiov KapPOeion Kal oUT@ Ta dpiCopeva 
voovay. Tous yap povs 6pGas xal dxapras...(24) 7 S€ kAdors Syndot sny wéOcEry [int. ris 
redeidtyTos |...(27) kat 7 KAacOeioa Sé ed Octa, rovréotw 7 Kappbeioa, os yoviay roveiv, 
dmb pev rhs éxrerapévns yéyover, éxBaoa 5é ro drrdodr Kai oloy eis pepiapov UroBaca, 
232, 39 Kai yap 7 KexAaopeéern...riv Tov elSorweromnpéver cvorotxov SynAdot yvaour, 7 
dé éxraGeioa ws op0y Kal axaumis tis tev Spwv Kal reAevoTHTOY yyaoews EtAnTTaL 
cupBokov. To the same effect on the main issue Philop. 526, 5 éamep yap 7 
aity evGeia re peév tsroxemév@ 4 airy dati, To Sé€ Ady@ Siadopos (} yap viv evOcia 
oteaa Ouvarat KracOyva Kai émccaunns yevécOa), ote Kal 6 vos 6 ad’ros dv To 
Umroxeméva GAdoTE péev evOeia avadoyel, re kat a0” €aurdv évepyei Kai Ta dvda older, 
@dore S€ xexrAaopéry evbeia érikapmropevos mpds thy aicOnow kai dpydv@ attri 
Kexpnpévos, Gre nal ra Evuda oidev, The opposite view was maintained by 
Zabarella. According to him, the sensitive faculty producing knowledge of 
particular flesh is compared to the straight line, the same faculty producing the 
knowledge of its quiddity to the broken line, and he insists that cexAacpévn = 
fracta, non inflexa. The straightness of the line indicates that the sense- 
impression (or its product, the @dvracpa) by a direct and immediate course is 
presented to intellect, whereas knowledge of the quiddity implies reflexion 
(dvdedaots). Teichmiiller, too, makes the straight line stand for the sensitive 
faculty and by adducing Azaél. Post. 11. 19, 99 b 36 sqq. endeavours to show that 
the formation of the universal from isolated impressions of sense may be com- 
pared to the bending of a line back upon itself. So also Wallace: “And the 
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meaning would therefore seem to be that sense and reason stand to one another 
in cognition as two processes, of which the one goes directly at its object, 
whereas the other returns upon itself....In sense, in other words, the mind and 
the object lie apart—a straight line leads from one to the other, but there is no 
means of returning to the mind; in reason the object of knowledge, the essential 
idea, is itself rational, so that the mind veturus upon itself.” Trendelenburg 
called attention to the importance of Gray éxra@7, which must be taken closely 
with ¢yec: Inflexa linea e recta nata posterius aliquid est, cul recta tanquam 
prius subest. Si inflexam in rectam rursus extenders. princeps illud et causa 
restituitur. Ita mens, si notionem, quae rem constituit tanquam lex et causa, 
intellexerit, hoc, quod subest, sublatis, quae materiae natura notioni acciderunt, 
in dignitatem restituit suam (p. 393). M. Rodier, by the entirely different 
interpretation which, as stated above, he gives of the whole passage, is led to 
explain the simile as illustrating, not one of two possible conceptions of the 
relation between intellect and sense, but the relation of the intellect apprehending 
TO aivodav TO Ka@ddov to the intellect apprehending ré ri Fy efvac. According to 
him, intellect when it takes account of form and matter conjoined in ré avvoAov 
76 xaQ@dAov resembles the bent line, when it takes account of form only it re- 
sembles the straight line: “L’acte par lequel il saisit une forme pure est, en 
effet, un et indivisible comme cette forme méme et ressemble 4 la ligne droite. 
Au contraire, Pacte par lequel il pense une forme avec sa matiére logique est 
déja une discursion, il implique une pluralité d’éléments unis, quoique distincts, 
comme la ligne brisée” (1!., p. 448 sq.). 

b 18. él trav év ddbaipéce Svrev, i.e. abstractions, and more especially mathe- 
matical objects: cf. first zofe on 403 b 15. 

bi8. +o «0s. Mathematical objects, though at first sight they might seem 
pure abstractions, have, in fact, matter as well as form: cf. Mefaph. 1036b 35 
€aTra. yap vAn éviey Kat pa aicg@nray, i.e. a logical or intelligible, not sensible, 
matter, vAn Aoytxy, vont, 1036a 9 UAn SO 7 pev aicOnry eorevy 7 Se vonry...vonry dé 
y év tots aic@nrois trapyovoa py 7 aicOnrd, oiovy Ta paOnparixd, viz. continuity, rd 
cuvexés, Or More precisely, continuity in space, extension. Thus the straight 
line, ré ev6v, may be analysed into its matter, continuity or length, and its 
form, tentatively assumed to be duality. Though the geometer’s line is length 
without breadth or thickness, and therefore abstract, yet extension 1s a sort of 
geometrical matter which enables the conceptions of mathematics to be after all 
concrete. ds rd oipdv, int. dove. That is, rd edd, like ro oymdv, is ovvOerdy re. 
The inseparable matter in the one case is Té ovvexés and in the other pis. The 
form is (here, at least) in the one case duality and in the other xosdAdrns. 

big. pera cuvexots ydp, int. dor: 76 edOv. See Phys. VI. 1, 231 a 25 79 ypappy 
pev ovvexés. This is true of the mathematician’s line, the abstraction, which 
still has extension for its matter. Cf. De dfem. 1, 450a 7 otx éevdéxerar voety 
ovdéy dvev tod wuveyous. When, however, the line is realised, any particular 
actual line is det per&d caparos, 403 a 15. 

b20. GAdo, int. dori rov ebOéos. The reading of cod. E, dAda, is intelligible. 
We must then understand xpive to govern 7é ri Rv eivas here and 16 edOv as rd 
ounoy above, the subject as before being 76 xpivoy. Torstrik’s defence of dA@ 
(Jahrb. f. class. Philol. 1867, p. 245) turns on the tautology of the sentence with 
ado, a mere echo of érepov : “ But its ri Fv etvas, if there is a difference between 
straightness and the straight line, is something distinct.” But this objection is 
met by Zabarella, who anticipated Bonitz in rejecting dAA® in favour of dAdo, 
not on MS. authority, of which he was unaware, but on that of Them., Simpl. 
and the reason of the case. The clause b 19 «i fa7iv...20 et8¥, he observes, 
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merely means that the question of this identity of ré et@) and rd «tet etvar is 
reserved for the metaphysician: it is enough for our purpose to assume that 
they are different, precisely as a similar assumption was made at b Io supra. 

b20. %orw yap Suds, int. 7d edOet efva. Cf. Metadh. 1043 a 29 Set 5é py 
Gyvoew ori éviore AavOdver mérepor onpaiver TO Bvopa THY abvOeTav otciay H THY 
évépyetay Kal THY popny, olov...ypaupy mdrepoy dvas év pycec fy GTe Suds, 1036 b 12 
Kat advdyouer [int. reves] rdvra eis rots apiOpovs, kat ypaupns Tov Adyov Tov ray Svo 
etvai haciv. Kai rev ras idéas Aeydvtav of pév abroypappyy rhv dudda, of dé rd eiSos 
THs ypappys. The form of the mathematical line is perhaps, A. concedes to the 
Pythagoreans and Platonists, the number Two, which represents the line, if 
One represents the point: cf. 404b 20, 22. A straight line is determined, the 
geometer would say, by any two points in it, and hence Euclid’s definition, 
which is a modification of Plato’s in Parm.137E. To Plato and the mathe- 
maticians of his day the point travels and becomes Two in the line, just as the 
line generates the surface and the surface the solid, 409 a 4 sq. 

b 20. érépo. That in this connexion there is no difference between érépm 
and b 13 @A@ seems clear: cf. AZefaph. 1016b 21 ov ravré dé €v aor Trois yévert 
ré &. eva pév yap Sieois, Eva Sé TO haviev F digdwvov: Bapovs & éerepov Kai 
kivnoews G\Xo, De Sensi 7, where the hypothesis first expressed 448 b 20 by dpa 
pév, Erép@ bé ris Wuxns aicbaverOa is afterwards expressed 449a 5 by d\A@ pev 
yAuKéos, GAw Sé Aevxod aicOdvera pépes. 

b21, 4 érépws tyovre. The subject knows concrete straightness by one 
faculty, its form, duality, by another, or rather by a different phase of the same 
faculty: #, “vel potius,” introduces the view which A. thinks the more correct. 
It must be intellect and not sense which grasps, not only the essence, straight- 
ness, but also the concrete mathematical line with its vAn vonrn: cf. the use of 
voeivy 431 b 13, 16 (47s). But, if the concrete line is analogous to oipov, the 
attitude of intellect in apprehending it will be analogous to that of sensitivity 
when it apprehends flesh.: And, if so, this is a different attitude from that of 
intellect when it apprehends pure form, whether of physical flesh or mathe- 
matical straightness. Cf. Them. 96, 30—97, 1 H., 178, 6—21 Sp., especially 
96, 34 H., 178, 12 Sp. ert rovray 87 rev &€ adaipécews aude 6 vos foixe Kpivety, 
Aéyo 8€ Gdudw ré tre cuvOerov ex Tov Uroxemévov Kal ris popdys Kal avryy Thy 
pophyy, add’ ovxy spoiws fyav xai Tyvixadra, addAd Kal éwi TovUT@Y moTé péev as 
didovs, more S€ Sowep auvderos yivdpevos, 

b 2m Kal Gdws...22 THs Ans. The genitive rjs vans goes with yewpuord, 
“separable from matter.” By ra mpdypara are meant the objects, things as 
they are known, ra ériormrd: cf. 430a 20, Anal. Post. Ul. 19, 100b 16 sq. (if the 
last passage be taken in connexion with E£7hk. Mic. 1140 b 31 sqq.). These 
objects may be either immersed in matter, like ré oiudy, or separable from it in 
thought, like ré ed60 (ot card péyeOos dAAa Kara Adyov ywpiora). Sdws generalises 
the distinction between the concrete thing and its form or quiddity, a distinction 
of which A. has already given two particular examples, viz. cap£ and capxi eivat, 
evOd and evéeci eva: transiri enim a singulis exemplis ad notionem universalem 
significat part. d\ws (Bz. ad Afetaph. 990b 17). Cf. second zoze on 403 a 7. 

b 22. otro kal rd aepl Tév voty, int. ywprora ts DAns é€ari, where ra wept roy 
vouv may be a periphrasis for vots. Cf. Jnd. Ar. 579 a 44 interdum ita usurpatur 
[int. formula of zepi rival ut ab ipso personae nomine non multum differat. But 
the idiom is not confined to proper names. Cf. Them. 97, 5 H., 178, 27 Sp. 
7 Tov vod Gewpia, Simpl. 234, 12 af rot vot rovrov Gewpia. Prisc. Lyd., A@era- 
phrasis in Theophr. VWepi vov, p. 34, 1 ed. Byw., informs us that Theophrastus 
agreed with A. in this statement (duddrepo azodaivovra), of which he offers 
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three interpretations. Hence the ancient commentators speak of 6 duXos vois 
and 6 évudos vots. According to the degree to which the object of thought is 
involved in matter or free from it, so it is with the mind that thinks the object. 
Three modes of apprehension have been noticed in this chapter, (1) sense, 
which apprehends the qualities of concrete things, (2) mind when it apprehends 
the évvAa efSn and (3) mind when it apprehends the dvAa «ibn. But (2) and (3) 
are different attitudes of the same faculty. This sentence contains the con- 
clusion of the whole passage: vows in its operations can separate itself to a 
greater or less degree from matter; to a less degree when it raises the single 
notion from the sense-image by abstraction; to a greater degree when it thinks 
that which is common to the species and the specific essence. In both cases it 
thinks universals, but the latter are higher universals than the former. Cf. 
Them. 97, 5 H., 178, 27 Sp. as otv ratra [76 evOd or To Tpiywvoy as examples of 
Ta mpdypata] Te Adywo yopilerOar pdve@ Stivata, nad’ ava bé odk Gv brocrain, otra 
kal 6 vous ywpifew atta T@ Ady@ pove Emexenpet. 

429 b 22-—430 a 9. Two problems remain. The first is: if mind 
is, according to Anaxagoras, unmixed and impassive, how can it think? 
Thinking is being acted upon, and to act and be acted upon implies some 
community between agent and patient [§ 9]. Further, how can mind be an 
object of thought to itself? This might be taken to imply that there is in- 
telligence in all objects of thought, if the object of thought is everywhere one in 
kind: or else that there is in intellect an alien element which makes it an 
object of thought, a hypothesis which is contrary to the view that it is simple 
and unmixed [$ 10]. The answer to the first question is to be found in the 
consideration that mind is actually nothing until it thinks. Compare the 
subject to a blank writing-tablet with a capacity of receiving written characters 
[§ 11]. As to the second problem, that mind can be its own object follows from 
the consideration (1) that in the case of immaterial things that which thinks and 
that which is thought are one and the same, while (2) in material things such 
objects of thought are only potentially present. This solution suggests the 
enquiry whether mind is always thinking, an enquiry which must be reserved 

12]. 

. The first problem is obviously suggested by a passage in the previous 
exposition, viz. 429 a 13—-20, as the second reference to Anaxagoras shows. 
The second problem also, like the first, appears to be suggested by a previous 
remark, viz. 429 b 9, where vous is said under certain conditions to know itself, 
which implies that it is vonrds. I am therefore not inclined to accept Prof. 
Bywaters emendation of that line, which would excise all previous reference to 
vous cognizing itself. 

429 b 24. Goren byolv “AvaEayopas. See motes on 405b 19, 429 a 18 supra. 
As is there explained, there is no evidence to show that Anaxagoras himself 
used the word dma@és of his vots, while A. beyond all doubt does use the term, 
like dwrAovv and xa@apdv, as a predicate of the Anaxagorean vows. If this be 
granted, it seems hypercritical to bracket 429 b 23 daGés or to substitute dysyés 
for it. was vowoa. The problem was raised 405b 21 as a difficulty which 
Anaxagoras had overlooked. 

b25. mdoyxew TL, as in 429 a 14, where see zovze. 

b 25. y yap tu Kowdv dphoiv. Cf. De Gen. ef Corr. 1, c. 7, especially 323 b 29 
GA’ éret ov TS TUXOV méhuKe Tacxey Kal woseiv, GAN Goa 7 evavtia é€otiv h evavri- 
wow eye, dvdykn Kal TO wowty Kai Té wdaoxov TE yéver pév Spoor etvat Kal rabré, 
r@ 8° cide dvdpotov Kai évavriov - wéhuxe yap capa pév Ud oaparos, xvpos O bird 
xupod, xppa & imd xpaparos macxew, dAws dé Td Gpoyeves Vd TOU Spoyevois. 
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rourov & airtov Sri ravayria év ra’T@ yéve. wdvrTa. oe O€ Kai mdaocxer Tavavria 
im dAAnov. ot dvdyKxn mwas pev eivar raita Td Te TOLOvY Kal TO maaxXOY, ToS 
& érepa cai dvdpoia adAnaAos. See also De A. 416b 35 sqq-., where A. refers to 
De Gen. et Corr. l., c. 7. 

b 26. ei vonrds kal airéds, int. 6 vots doriv amopnoese Gy tts. 

b 27. % yap rots GAAows vots tadpte. If vots is vonrds, two alternative 
hypotheses are conceivable: it is venrés either (1) xa@’ atrdv, od Kat Gddo Te 
or (2) kar’ & do tT, ov} Kal’ atrdy. The first hypothesis, expanded in the clause 
b27 ei py war GAno....28 cides leads to the conclusion of the lemma, “all vonra 
will have vous predicable of them,” “all objects of thought will themselves 
think”: cf. Plato, Pari. 132 C éx vonparav éxacrov eivas kal mdvra voeiv. 
Though A. does not say so, this result is paradoxical. The consequence to 
which the second hypothesis leads is contained in the clause b 28 7 pepecy- 
pévov...29 Tddda, “vovs will have in it an admixture of something, alien to 
its own nature, which renders it vonrds.”. The second hypothesis is not directly 
stated, but is to be inferred from the consequence to which it leads. 

b 27. el py Kar d&dXo, if it is only by and in itself (in other words, xaG6 voids 
éori) and not through something else that vovs is an object of thought. See the 
second zofe on 406a4. If in the act of thought the object is always mind itself, 
we must suppose other things to have an admixture of mind in them in order to 
be thought. 

b 28. & &€ +r. Td vonrov elSe.. We must further assume that the object of 
thought is always one in kind or specifically the same. The content of thought 
is homogeneous. The attribute “thinkable,” voenrds, must bear one and the same 
sense, wherever applied: it must not be an ambiguous term. If, then, on this 
first hypothesis some vonréy is vots gud vonréyv, this must be equally true of all 
vonra. In fact, on this view, whatever its object, it is itself that mind thinks and 
so there is xowdy te dudoty. The two problems are really more closely related 
than at first sight would appear. 

b 28 F pepeypévov...29 Gowep rdddAa. If it is not fer se that mind is an object 
of thought, it must be in virtue of something else, car’ dAdo tu. Thus we pass 
on to the second hypothesis which, as it is not stated, has to be supplied, viz. 
that vous requires to render it vonros something else in it other than itself. If 
something other than mind is the object of mind, the other something must 
always be in mind for that purpose. In that case this something else, which 
makes mind vonroy, must be regarded as a foreign admixture, and thus the 
condition laid down by Anaxagoras, and accepted by A., that mind is ducyjs, 
is violated. In this connexion it is interesting to notice a remark made by A. 
in his polemic against the Platonic ideas Mezaph. 991 a 14 Sqq., 1079 b 18 sqq. 
that, if the ideas existed in the participant particulars, they might be considered 
causes of their being: otrw pev yap [int. évumrdpyovrd ye trois peréxyovow |] tows 
airva Sdfetev dy eivar as TO AevKdy peptypévov T@ Aeveg. And this view A. proceeds 
to attribute to Anaxagoras: 1079 b 20 aAX’ otros pev 6 Adyos...dv “Avafaydpas péy 
apérepos [wparos 991 a 17]...2rcye dearropGv xré. 

b29 i To pty rao xew...3I voy. Here begins the solution of the first problem, 
as is shown by 7: see xofe on 403b 8. The words xara xowoy re must be joined 
with mdoxev, not with dujpnra. I take dveActvy as “to explain”: from Jad. Ar. 
180 a 22 sqq.it appears that the verb often means to distinguish, analyse, discuss, 
€.g. 402 a 23, 25: in AWetaph. 1048 a 27 Statpovory bears the same meaning as the 
preceding Swpicwpery (a 26). The clause introduced by 67. must contain the 
purport of this previous distinction, le. 6r.=“to the effect that”: it is not a 
causal clause. Such an explanation, distinguishing two meanings of racyer, 
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was given 417b 2sqq. Cf. 417a 18, zofe on bro Tov Gpoiov. The community 
between potential intellect and its objects is that the former is capable of being 
transformed into the latter. This was stated 429a 24, so that the wacyewv of 
429 a I4 sqq. satisfies the condition xara xowsoy tr. The relation between 76 
waoxov and ro zoaovy is here “a sort of community”: in the analogous passage 
417 b 3 sqq. it is described as a carefully qualified similarity, cwrnpia padAov tov 
Suvdper dvros tro Tov évredeyeia Svros Kat Gpoiov ovras os Sivapis Eyer wpbs evre- 
Aéxecay. We cannot too strongly emphasise the strained meaning put upon all 
these terms when they are transferred from the mutual action and reaction of 
things corporeal to the mental sphere: wdoyew is évepyely 417415, bi (cf. 
431 a 4s8qq.), 7d mdaoyxnyr is draGes 429 a 15, and the process which is really eis atré 
émidoots kal eis évredéyetay 417 b 68q. is not only said to be 9 émi ras eLers peraBody 
kal rv dvow 417 b 15 sq., but is even more improperly described as dAAoiwors, 
Kivnow, mdGos. If intellect were a corporeal thing and ra vonra corporeal things 
acting upon it, the xowdy te dudoty vrdpyov of b25 would be a common matter 
or substratum: De Gen. e¢ Corr. 1. 6, 322b 18 sq., I. 7, 323 b 29—324a 14. Cf. 
Them. 97, 11—14 H., 179, 4—-8 Sp. 

b 30 Suvdpev...31 évredexelg ovdév, a pure potentiality, actually non-existent and 
therefore in no actual relation to an actually existing vonrdv. A.’s solution, then, 
amounts to this: when the mind thinks, we may regard the object of thought as 
acting upon it. But this is no ordinary case of physical interaction. Agent and 
patient have this in common, that the latter, the mind, is potentially the former, 
its objects, and when it actually thinks it becomes identical with them. A. goes 
on to say that the relation of what it is before thinking to what it is when 
actually thinking may be illustrated by the relation of the unwritten tablet 
to the same tablet with writing upon it. 

b3I. 8<vvdpoe 8’ otrws. No satisfactory explanation of the vulgate is 
forthcoming. The simplest expedient, which, so far as I know, has not occurred 
to anyone, would be to supply after Sei & ovrws the words duvvdpe: ras eiva Td 
vonTa Tov vouv from the preceding sentence. But even then there is not much 
force in éci, as will be seen if we compare, e.g., 429a 15 and a18, where the 
conditions are stated upon which a result necessarily follows. According to 
the view which has found most favour, we should understand after def the verb 
uroAaBew or something equivalent. But, in the first place, it is singular that 
there should be such an important omission, especially as there is nothing in 
the context to suggest the missing word. A. goes to great lengths in ellipse, 
but generally the context furnishes a clue. Besides, tzroAaBei is not enough 
to supply. Accordingly, Torstrik supplements thus: det & otrws tsrodkaBeir 
(ylyver Oa Td voeiv) Sorep év ypappareim @ pnOev tradpye evredcxeia yeypappévov 
(yiyvera. ro ypaperOa). He gets yiywerOa: rao voew from 429213 was more 
yivera ro voeiy, which is a long way off. Torstrik’s supplement gives a fair 
sense, but so much cannot be said for M. Rodier’s apparently more simple 
explanation. He would understand cupPBaivey with dei, removing the stop 
before érep ovpBaive, so that the antecedent of dep is the subject of the 
infinitive ovpSaivey understood, and in fact of the whole sentence. Thus we 
get: “and what takes place in that which concerns the intellect must take place 
as in a writing-tablet on which there is nothing actually written.” Why “must”? 
So long as we supply trodaBeiv, Set is perfectly in place, det & trrodaBeiv being 
frequently used by A. to introduce his explanation of a process, his conception 
how something goes on. But when he is describing a fact, cvpBaive: is sufficient. 
Cf. 408 b 20 viv & lows Grep eri trav aicOnmpiov cvuSaive. The intrusion of det 
or any verb of necessity would be confusing, though not in the same degree as 
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the imperfect ¢Se. Moreover, by the position of the words, dmep cupBaives ert 
Tov vod Suggests a distinct clause. 

It is surprising, if Sec were the genuine reading, that the commentators 
should all fight shy of it. The lemma of Simplicius certainly contains the 
word &e7, but so frequently in the ancient commentators are lemma and in- 
terpretation inconsistent that we are irresistibly led to conclude that the lemmas 
have been tampered with. Alex. Aphr. mentions the simile in his own De Az. 
(84, 24 sqq.) and takes occasion to correct the supposition that it is the tablet 
itself which answers to vovs tAccds. On the contrary, he maintains that it is 
the aptitude of the tablet for receiving written characters, not the tablet itself, 
which corresponds to the potential intellect. He gives no clue whatever to 
the reading. Take Themistius, again. In his paraphrase of the passage 
(97, 19 sqq. H., 179, 16 sqq. Sp.) there are three distinct adaptations of the 
text. Piece them together and we get the following: 6 de vous, Somep elpyrat, 
Suvapes hey dmavra éort Ta vonra, évtedcxeia Sé ovdev wpty ay voi) ar’ @owep éy 

‘ypapparetep pndev exovTe yeypappevov evrendexela 3 oray yeapa Ta Ypappmara, retelaouv 
ay ELTOLS TOU ypappareiou ra Yeypappeva, ov waQos* oUT@ oupBaiver Kal ert TOU vOU- 
Nearly every word of the vulgate is here introduced, except det. The interpre- 
tation of Simplicius (236, 13 sqq.) takes no account of de and, if anything, 
suggests Suvdper. Nor is there any hint of det in Philoponus, whose brief note 
is, 533, 25, dypdd@ yap eorxe ypappareip, and this is not because he has over- 
looked the simile, for he dwells at length upon the egregious misinterpretation 
of Iamblichus, who tried to make out that aGypagdov = xaxdypagoyv. Again, 
Priscianus Lydus, who twice mentions the simile, 26, 26 sqq., 35, 23 sqq., 
lends no support to the reading dé See Appendix, ad fem. Lastly, 
Sophonias 125, 37 sqq. gives a paraphrase which betrays the influence of 
Alexander, the subjects of the chapter being treated in an arbitrary manner 
and not in the order of the Aristotelian text. Thus, like Alex. Aphr., Sophonias 
brings the simile into connexion with the rdzos «dav of 429 a 27. It would 
seem hardly possible that the text of which this, such as it is, is a paraphrase, 
can have contained 6«i, but highly probable that in place of dei it contained 
Suvdpe. Mr Cornford’s emendation duvape for de (Proceedings of the Camb. 
Phil. Soc. 1906, p. 13) assumes a compendium 6év,, which, according to Bast, 
pp. 805 sq., actually occurs in extant MSS. for Svvams: through itacism this 
might be confused with Sez Cf. 6”, which Diophantus regularly uses for the 
algebraical Svvayis. The sense is excellent: “but it is all objects potentially in 
the same manner as in a tablet, which has not been actually written upon, the 
writing exists potentially. This is exactly the case with the mind.” 

430a I. owep & ypapparelo...yeypappévoy, int. Suvdye: dort ra ypdupara. 
The writing-tablet here must not be understood to represent the mind. As 
Alexander points out, it is rather the aptitude of the tablet while yet uninscribed 
which corresponds to the mind, which is potentially everything, yet previously 
to thought actually nothing: cf. Alex. Aphr. De Am. 84, 21 ovdév dpa réyv Byrev 
evepyeia €oTiy 6 vAtKOS vots, GAAG wdyra Suydper. mpd yap Tod voelvy oideyv oy 
évepyeia, Grav von ri, rd voovpevoy yiverat, et ye Td voeiv avTe@ ev T@ TO Eidos Exew TS 
vooupevoy. €mirnderdtns tis apa pdvoy é€oriv 6 tAtkds vots mpobs tiv rev cider 
vrodoxny dornas mivaxids: aypado, padrov S€ r@ THs wivaxidos aypdd@, GAN ov rH 
wivakids avt7. The tablet, Alex. reminds us, is an actually existent thing and, 
as such, whether written upon or unwritten, is comparable to the living animal 
to whom the mind belongs. Priscianus Lydus, who makes the tablet stand for 
potential intellect, is also worth citing: 35, 25 7é a&ypadov ypappareiov...as 
mwapaderypa rot Suvdpet vod mpopepduevor, iva Kal Td dypadov os év vo Oewpdpev, 
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éxovre pév Kar’ ovotiav ra etdn xat TéAeta Exovti, Uird bé Tov mpwrov vod TeAeovpéer@ 
Kat evrehexeia ypadopeva. 

a2. orep cupPalve eri rot vov. Until thought is actually operant, the 
Suvde: vonra are not évreAcxeia vonra. Mind has éuvaye: the interpretation of 
impressions received from without by sense (cf. 432 a 4 év rots etSeot Tors 
aio Onrois Ta vonrd €art), in So far as it is capable of thinking the universal. The 
difficulty arises from mdoyew: in the next chapter we shall hear that there is in 
vous a part which suffers and a part which is incapable of suffering. Kal avros 
St, int. 6 voids. Here A. turns to consider the second problem; that is, in 
Torstrik’s words, to distinguish between 76 v@ elvae and 16 vonre@ eivas. The view 
that vous is vonros follows from the main proposition of .Wefzdh. 1072 b 20 Eaurov 
dé voet 6 vous xara peradn iv Tov vonrov, where A. is describing the divine mind, 
which is ro mp@rov xivotv aximrov. The difficulties attending this conception 
are subsequently discussed Me/faph. A., c. 9, a chapter which should be carefully 
compared: cf. 1074 b 21 sqq., 1074 b 33.sq. and 1075 a 3 cited in note zz/ra on a 4. 
That the process of thinking in the human mind and in the divine mind is 
conceived by A. as analogous seems clear from such passages as 1072 b 18—26, 
1075 a 5—IO. 

a3. él comes to much the same as a6 ev: cf. Mefaph. 988 a 12 xa& fis 
[int. Ans] ra eidy pév eri réy aicOnrév rb & ev ev rois cider Aéyeraz. We think 
a thing either in the concrete, man, triangle, or in the abstract, humanity, 
triangularity. In the one there is matter of some sort, the object is a wuvvodor, 
though xa@ddovu, iWetaph. 1035 b 27 sqq., 1037a 1 sSqq., 1036b 22 sqq. In the 
other case there is no matter. 

a3. tadv dvev vans. Cf. first mofe on 429b 12. These are mpoéra otcia, 
simplices res, quae non habent distincta a substantia accidentia, nec con- 
iunctam cum actu aliquo potentiam contrarii, sed integrae sunt substantiae et 
evépyea (Bonitz ad Metaph. ©., c. 10, p. 410). They are the dd:aipera of III, c. 6 
(cf. ALetaph. 1075a6 fh adtaiperoy way rd py Fxov TAnv, 1045 b 23 doa Fé py Syee 
vAnY, wavra GrhOs Grep ev TL, 1074 a 33 Goa dptOu@ woddd, VAnv exer), and the 
process by which they are apprehended is compared to direct contact, i.e. to the 
lower faculty of sense. Cf. 407 a Io sqq., Metlaph. 1051 b 23—25, 1072 b 20 sq. 
Pariter [int. atque sensus} mens activa, 6 zoijrixds vovs, sibi subiectas habet 
simplices aeternasque substantias, quae nihil sunt aliud nisi id ipsum substantiae 
et evépyem, harumque cognoscit naturam (Bz. p. 410, zofe). Cf. 430b 27—3I. 
"Avev vAns is virtually an adjective dvAwy. We often find pera and its com- 
plement similarly equivalent to an adjective: cf. ra pera waidias=Ta yedoia 
Eth. Nic. 1177 a 4. 

aq. 7 yap émorjpn. The statement recurs 430a 19 sq. 43ta 1. Cf. 
Metaph. 1074b 38 9 én’ eviay 7 émiotnpy TO mpaypa; él péev Tey tromrikdey cvev 
vAns 7% ovcia Kal To Ti AY etvas, ert b€ Tv Bewpnrexdv 6 Adyos [rd wpayua] cal F 
vonois. ovx €Tépou otvv GyTos Tov vooupévou Kal Tod vod, Goa py VAY fxe, TS adTd 
érrat kat vénots T@ vooupéve pia. It should be observed that in that context 
A. has previously told us that ré eivas vonoe: is not the same as 10 eivas vooupéva : 
besides, experience shows that knowledge, sensation, opinion and thought have 
something else for their primary object, and, when they apprehend themselves, 
it is only as a subordinate object. 

a5. ovrws, int. Gewpyrixds. 

a5 rov St py dd voety...6 &moKerréov: a parenthetical remark. The question 
is suggested by the conclusion that mind may have itself for object: and, as 
Philop. observes, 528, 11, mind is always present to itself, dei d€ wdpeorw éavta 
6 vows. Why, then, if 1rd vootv and ré voovpevor be always present, should there 
be any intermission in the process of thinking? 
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a6. éy && rots Zxovew vAnyv. If from the sum of vonra we subtract the pure 
forms or mp&rai ovcia, ra dvev vAns, to which the clause a3 sq. relates, what 
remains? Merely the things which have matter, the really existing concrete 
particulars in the world, like trees or stones or men. Each of them is a rdée mr, 
which can be analysed into form and matter, 412 a 6 sqq. Owing to the 
presence of matter their forms are évvAa etdn (see ole On 403 a 25, Adyou Evvdov) 
and, as such, as really existing outside the mind, essentially different from the 
forms which the mind receives in thinking them, éxaorov r@v vonrayv. Cf. 
4324 4.Sqq. év rois eidect Tois aio Onrois Ta vonTd EoTL, Td TE Ev achatpéoet Acyoueva, 
kal dca Tov aicOnrav e£es cai rdOn. They are only potential vonré unless and 
until the mind by thinking them transforms them from potential into actual 
vonra. Cf. Them. 97, 37 H., 180, 13 Sp. ovdé yap Hv Guores radra [ra] vonrd, Aéyw de 
ri évvAa €10n, GAN’ 6 vous abra vonra moet THS VANS drrorepvdpevos, Kat Suvdpes éort 
voynrd, oux evepyeta. Hence A. infers that material things are not vois, for it is 
not with potential voyra but with actual vo7ra that vovs is identical in the 
operation of thinking. 

a7. txelvyors pev, int. rois €yovow vAny vonrots. d&yeu yap Ans, to be joined 
with rocotrwr, “to the exclusion of their matter.” 

a8. av TowtTeyv, int. ray vAny éyévr@y. The stone itself is not in the soul, 
431 b 29, but, when we think the stone, we receive its form without its matter. 
éxelye 8%, int. ro vo, it will have the attribute vonrés: cf. 429b 28 & 8 re rd 
vonray etde. The sentence is equivalent to the statement 6 vows vonrés €orat, 


CHAPTER V. 


In this chapter A. introduces a distinction between two forms of intellect 
conventionally known as the passive intellect, 6 wa@nrcxés vots, and the active 
intellect, 6 mownrexds vots. He does not himself use the latter term and the 
former is restricted to this chapter, where it occurs but once. I have followed 
the usual practice of editors in speaking of the two things distinguished by their 
conventional names, without thereby committing myself to any positive view as 
to the nature of the distinction. Everywhere else in his writings A. is content 
with the single term 6 vovs, as if he accepted the essential unity of intellect. 
I need hardly remind the reader that A. regarded vots as not confined to man: 
see 4i4b 18sq. Asin Metaph. A., cc. 6—10, when dealing with intellect in higher 
beings than man and in the deity, A. often makes use of intellect in man for 
purposes of illustration, so where, as here and in £74. Nic. X., cc. 7, 8, his 
subject is the human intellect, we may turn for illustration to the chapters in 
the Metaphysics. Indeed, a close study of A., c. 7 and c. 9 is almost indis- 
pensable to the elucidation of the present chapter. Throughout this chapter, 
as in the last, I have derived invaluable aid from Zabarella, who in the main 
follows Alex. Aphr. De Ax. 88, 17—91, 6, Mantissa 106, 19 sq. 

430a 10-825. The distinction recognised in the whole of nature 
between matter and the cause which brings it to actuality holds also of the soul. 
To the intellect which becomes all objects corresponds the intellect which 
makes all objects, the latter in its operation resembling light, which makes 
potential colours actual. Mind in this respect is separable, impassive, unmixed, 
being in its essence activity [§ 1]. Actual knowledge is identical with its object 
and, although in the individual potential knowledge, that is, the faculty of 
knowing, precedes actual knowledge, no such priority attaches to it absolutely. 
The priority of actual knowledge implies a mind in whose thought there is no 
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intermission. Only when separated by abstraction is this intellect seen in its 
true nature, which is immortal and eternal. We have no memory of the thought 
which is eternal, because the causal intellect is impassive. The passive intellect 
is perishable and without this (causal intellect) does not think. 

430a 10. ére. The apodosis is a 13 avdyxy tardpyety. 

alo. Somwep fy drdoy rq dtoa. To Scrwep answers cal before év ry Yux7, 
a13. By dvow is meant “the physical universe,” “external reality,” 6 ovpavés 
Kain gmuows, Metaph. 1072b 14: or, as Zabarella puts it, “totus mundus genera- 
tioni et interitui obnoxius”: Jud. Ar. 835b 50 sqq. The exhaustive analysis of 
production, whether by nature (yéveous) or by art (voinots), which we find in 
letaph. Z., cc. 7—9 starts by distinguishing 76 é& od, matter, rd od’ od, the 
efficient cause or agent and ro Ti, i.e. €vvAoy eidos (1032 a 17 SG., 1033a 24 Sq.). 
In .Zetaph. A., c. 3 the language is slightly varied, 6 replacing é€€ od and eis 6 
replacing ri. Both accounts relate to sensible substances, aio@nrai ovoia A. 
holds that an efficient cause is at once necessary and sufficient to account for 
the transition from matter, or potentiality, to form, or actuality, as is distinctly 
stated Mefaph. 1045 a 30 Ti ody TovTov TO airioy Tov Td Ouvdpe: by évepyeia etvat, 
wapa TO 7rouoay, €v Scots €aTt yéveris; OvSEeY yap é€oTw airioy Erepoy Tov TH Buvdper 
aogaipay évepyeia etvar ohaipav, d\AG Tour HY 7d Ti Fy eivat Exarépy [int. TH TAy Kal 
+h poppy or 77 Suvdye Kai rp évepyeial, 1045 b 21 sqq. A.has therefore to find an 
efficient cause by which the transition of vovs from potentiality to actuality, 
which is implied in the foregoing chapter, is effected. 

a 10 tort ri TO pev...II frepov 8%. The form of the sentence resembles 4o9a 13 
€orar Te év avT@ TO pév Kivody 7d O€ Kivovpevov. So here van ris and ounrixdy re 
are the two factors to be distinguished, but the contrast is made more effective 
by ro pev and é€repoy dé with anticipatory ri. See also 421a 26 yupds 6 pev,,.6 Be. 
Cf. for the analysis Metapfk. 1033b 12 Sejoe yap Seaperdy eivae aici rd 
yeyvdpevov, Kal eivat TO wey Tdde rd Sé Tdde, Aéyo & Gre 7d pév DAny 7d S& eidos, 
Zb. b 18 Sq., 1045 a 34 Kai aiel rot Adyou 7d péev BAn rd O éevépyea doriv. tA 
éxdo-re yéver: cf. Metaph. 1089 b 27 xairoe Set yé ria eivas tAnY Exdot@ yéve [each 
category, cf. 410 a 18]- wAqy yopioray ddivarov rev ovatdHy, 26. 1032 a 20—22, 
1070 b 19 sq., also 1054a 5, where from a comparison of 1053 b 22 sqq. it 
appears that colours, sounds, figures etc. are treated as yévn. 

alr. rotro 8 5, that is, as Alex. Aphr., De An. 88, 19 completes the 
sentence, rotro dé €oriv, 6 wdvrTa Suvdpes: eotl ra év exeivm TO yéver. Matter as 
yet undifferentiated is potentially all the different individual members of a 
given class, though actually it is none of them. 

alr. ¢repov 8, “and, in the second place, that which is agent in ‘virtue of 
making all things.” In Mezapfh. 1032a 17 sqq. rd wp’ of is described as rar 
pice: re Svyray and 7 xara 7d «idos Aeyopévn Hiows 7) dpoedyns- atrn SF ev Gro. 
Again, 1032 b 1 eidos 8é A€yw +6 Ti HY Elva Exdorov Kai THY mparny oiciar, also 
1033b 7 ré Ti RY etvat- TOTO ydp éoTww 6 év GAX@ yiyvera: } brs Téxvys 7% bd 
hiocews 7 Suvdpews. 

aI2 TO Twoutv mdvra, The exact sense which zroty bears in this con- 
nexion is thus explained .J7feZaphk. 1033 a 31 7d yap rdde te wroeiy éx Tov dAws 
Urrokeyévou Téd€ TL TOLely egriy: Cf, 1033 b 2 rovro Sé ovrws Gri ex Tovdi, & éore 
xadkés, TOS’ satel, 6 dott odaipa, b 22 aot cai yevya é€x rovde rouvde- Kat drav 
yerrnby, €or. rdde rorovde. Matter being imperishable and form eternal, there 
can be no making and no generation, yéveou: adwA7n, of either the one or the 
other, 1033a 28 sqq., 1033b 5 sqq. This is why the term “creative reason” is 
so misleading. 

aiI2. olov y réxvn- This illustrative clause is loosely constructed. As réyvy 
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here illustrates ré afriov, rd rowtv, not 7 VAN, To mdoyxov, the expression ovras 
éyes would have seemed more appropriate than wéwrov@éev. Butcf. 424at4. A. 
uses this example because, as each art stands related to its proper matter in 
manufactured things, so stands the agent or efficient cause to the special 
matter of each genus in the things of nature. The production of health by 
the physician Mefaph. 1032 b 5—30 and the construction of the brazen ring and 
sphere, 1033 a 28—b II, are stock examples. Iron is potentially all manu- 
factured iron implements, i.e. all the members of the genus. The art of iron 
manufacture in the soul of the maker (cf. 1032 a 32 sq., b 5, b 22 sq.) is an 
active principle by which out of the iron all the implements are made: for 
without some agent the material cannot pass from potence into act (Wefaph. 
1071 b 29 sq.) and so make the implements (Any ao ravroparov, 1032 a 28 sqq., 
b 23, 1034 a 9 sqq.). 

a3. ayvéyxn. The construction is, as suggested above, éwel, d0rep...puce, 
€ori Tu TO pev...erepov O€..., avayky Kal...Umapyev, “since there is, firstly, matter 
and, secondly, efficient cause, these differences must be found, not only in 
external nature, but also in the soul.” On this view the clause dorep...dicer 
should properly come in the apodosis after dvayxn. The only alternative is to 
take these words with éori, which leaves éwei without a verb and the sentence 
anacoluthic. The conclusion must be necessary, not probable. The argument 
does not prove the existence of a passive intellect. We already know that there 
is a potential or receptive intellect, a capacity of being affected by intelligibles 
and becoming thus actualised. The receptive intellect is rather the means by 
which the existence of the active intellect is proved. As Zabarella says, datur in- 
tellectus possibilis, qui naturam habet patientem et...potest transire de potentia 
ad actum. Ergo datur ex necessitate aliquod agens quod ducat intellectum 
possibilem de potentia ad actum. As in 412a 6'sqq. we examined the com- 
posite substance, otecia ouvOérm, (@ov euivyxor, to find something, namely body, 
corresponding to substratum or dvvayis and something else, namely soul, corre- 
sponding to form or actuality, so here we are told to look in the soul for a 
counterpart of these fundamental differences found in the natural world. The 
word yuy7 here would be more precisely 77 dtavonrixy Wuyi. 

alIq4. «al dori 6 pty Troroitos vols, by hyperbaton for the more natural éoriw 
6 pév vots rocottos. The word rosotros is predicate and stands for both “ passive” 
with 6 pev and “active” with 6 6é [int. vots]: “the one intellect is passive, like 
matter, in that it becomes all objects, the other intellect is active, like the 
efficient cause, in that it makes all objects.” If rocotros were attribute and not 
predicate, €orcv must mean “there exists” and the sense must be “passive 
intellect exists in so far as it becomes all objects, active intellect, in so far as 
it makes all objects.” Those who press this interpretation deny that A. ever 
really taught the existence of two distinct intellects in the sense in which the 
art which constructs is distinct from the material which it works upon: they 
contend that A.’s one intellect 1s sometimes passive, sometimes active, as it 
is sometimes Gewpyrixds, sometimes mwpaxrixds. 

alI4. 16 wdavra yiverOar. Argyropylus translates: atque quidam est intel- 
lectus talis ut omnia fiat, quidam talis ut omnia agat atque efficiat, qui quidem 
ut habitus est quidam. With the dative of the infinitive so neatly turned in the 
Latin cf. 408b 23 7@ THY WoxQy Tt merovOéva. Zabarella also paraphrases: 
hic quidem intellectus est talis, i.e. passivus vel habens locum materiae, eo. 
quod potest omnia fieri, alter vero est talis, i.e. activus, eo quod potest omnia 
facere. Cf. 429a 18 awdvra voel, b 5 sq. Grav Exacta yévynra. The word mdvra 
refers strictly to ra vonrd, as the simile from light shows. Light makes potential 
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colours actual colours, vous makes potential vonra actual vonrd. For mdvra A. 
substitutes ra dvra 429 a 24 (as compared with 429 b 30) and again 431 b 21 sqq. 
The term éyra must include material as well as immaterial things. Cf. 430a 3 
emt pev yap Tav dvev vAns, a6 ev Sé rots Eyovoiy vAny. It was a dictum of Averroes 
that A. posited the active intellect because he did not accept the Platonic 
universals as existing outside the soul. Commenting on this dictum, Zabarella 
shows that it requires correction, for universals outside the mind, however much 
they might be actually intelligible in themselves, would not be so in respect of 
our intellect. In themselves they are actually intelligible and need no intellect 
to make them so, but not as they are presented to our intellect, for they are 
presented shrouded in the phantasmata of their effects and of material things: 
cf. 432a 4 év rots eldect tois aig@nrots ra vonra éort. This is because our intellect 
is a form, gvé& homo est homo, and because cognition comes by abstraction, for 
nothing can be offered to the mind for cognition unless it pass through sense 
and imagination. Hence the active intellect is necessary even for knowing 
immaterial things. If we could cognise them dvev davragcpdrwy, we should 
certainly cognise them without its aid: intellect in that case would not be 
two-sided. But such a mode of cognition is peculiar to intelligences higher than 
man (such as move the heavenly bodies, 434b 4—7). Our potential intellect, 
however, receives everything from the imagination and therefore it is said to 
become all objects, whether material or immaterial, by cognition, which is 
merely through abstraction. 

alts. ds ts tis. The term és is brought in to explain rdvra oveiy, 
correcting or supplementing the comparison with réyvy, which was used, 
a 12 sq., to illustrate the efficient cause throughout nature. In various passages 
éf:s 1s practically a synonym of eidos (see Bonitz ad .Wefati. 1070a 11, who 
cites 26. 1044b 32 rod pey xa &&wv xai xara rd eidos An), just as eidos is some- 
times used (26. 1069 b 34, 1070b 11) instead of és for the positive counterpart 
of orépnois. This interchange of meaning arises from the fact that both eides 
in its distinctive sense of “form” and ¢&is im its distinctive sense of “ positive 
quality” or “permanent disposition” are opposed to orépyow. Cf. 417 b 16 esi 
Tas é£es xal ryv dvow in contradistinction to bi5 éwi rds orepynrixas dtadéveis. 
There is, however, a difficulty, for vods which 1s év é£e., as described 429 b 5—9, 
is still dvvdyes wos. That which is always actual and never potential can only 
be described as a é£cs by a stretch of the term. Hence ris: cf. De Gen. e¢ Corr. 
I. 7, 324b 17 ra & e€t8n xai ra réAn cLeus rivés, 7 S€ VAN 7 VAN waOntexov. But in 
418b 19 light is by implication éfts, while 418 b 9 it is évépyea. In Anal. Post. 
Ir., c. 19 all modes of cognition, sense, knowledge and intellect, are described 
as es and in £7h. Nic. V1., e.g. 1139b 31, the various intellectual faculties are 
defined as é£es. It is not, however, certain that our text 1s precisely what the 
commentators had before them. For Alex. Aphr. cf. De Az. 88, 23 elvai riva 
Sei kat moiurixdy voor, ds atris ris Bews rye TOU DALcKOD vow yiverar: where, how- 
ever, Alex. may have substituted airs rns éLews for eis res On his own authority, 
tacitly correcting A. 

aid. otov ro dds. Cf. 418b 18, “darkness is the absence from the trans- 
parent of the positive quality (€&:s) above described, so that plainly light is the 
presence of this quality.” The comparison must have been suggested by the 
well-known passage in Republic Vi. 508 A sqq., where Plato compares the idea 
of the good as the cause of being and of knowledge to the sun. 

a6. wrod rd Suvdue Svra xpapara evepyeg yxpdpara. Cf Alex. Aphr. De 
An. Mauntissa, 107, 31 as yap ré has atreov yiveras trois xp@pacw tov duvaper 
ovow dparois évepyeia yiverOat rowtros, orws Kat otros 6 Tpiros vods rév Suvdper 
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kal tAtKoy vody évepyeia voy moet Eww eurooy adre thy vontixny. When it is 
dark, the colours exist in external things potentially, when it ts light they exist 
in them actually. It is light which causes the transition from potentiality to 
actuality. So, too, a cause is needed to transform Svvdye: vonra into évepyeia 
vonra, and this has now been provided. The introduction of é£is ris seems due 
to the comparison with light. 

al7 Kxal otros 6 vots...18 apryjs. As Zeller remarks (Arzstozle, I. p. 121, 
2. 3, Eng. Tr.) ywpsords means here not merely “separable,” but “actually 
separate,” i.e. “not involved in physical life,” and is best explained by De Gen. 
An. iW. 3, 7360b 28 ot@ev yap atrov (int. rov vod) TH évepyeia Kotwwvel cwpariKky 
évépyeca. The three predicates ywptords, draéns, adpryjs were applied to vois 
in III., c. 4 before any mention had been made of the distinction between active 
and passive intellect. Here these predicates are claimed for the active intellect, 
and the clause dei ydp riypuérepov xré. certainly suggests that the intellect to 
which they were ascribed in c. 4 is the passive intellect, and that @ fortord they 
belong to the active intellect which, as cause and activity, stands higher in the 
scale of logical priority. It has been objected that cai otros dé 6 vows is required 
if the sense is “this active intellect also” (as well as the passive intellect). But 
A. may be allowed to say that the attributes in question belong to this intellect 
without adding either “as well as to the other” or again “and not to the other.” 

aI8. ry otcig Sv &vépyan. By évépyeca must be understood actual thinking, 
which is vot évépyea: cf. 407a 20. It is of its very essence to be activity, 
potentiality is altogether excluded. This characteristic is distinctive of the 
active, as compared with the receptive, intellect. The former is, in Zabarella’s 
words, “substantia vere separata per essentiam a materia,” for to such sub- 
stances alone does it belong that they are identical with their own activity and 
that they are so of their own essence and not through something else. Nothing 
material is in its essence its own activity or operation. The passive intellect 
can also be said to be identical with its own operation, but it is not évépyea 
“secundum suam substantiam,” but because it was brought to this perfection 
and made such by another, its own essence being pure potentiality in relation 
to all intelligibles. Cf. Mezaph. 1071 b 17 Ere odd’ ei evepynoe, 7 S ovcia airis 
Suvapiss ob yap Errat xivqjois aidios- évdéxerae yap 76 Suvdye bv pay evar. Sei dpa 
eiva dpx}vy tovavryny fis 7 ovoia évépyera, 1074 b 18 etre voet, rovrov 8’ &AXo Kvpiov 
(av yap €ort Trotro 6 dorw avrov 7 ovaia vonots, GAAG Sdvapts), ovx dv y dpiatn ovcia 
ei): Sia yap tov voeiv ro Tiptoy atr@ bmdpyet, 1072 b 26 y yap vow évépyea ton, 
éxeivos 5€ 4 évépyera, Said of the deity. I have followed Torstrik, Belger and 
Biehl in substituting the nominative évépyea with Simplicius (243, 15, 27, 37) 
for the dative évepyeia of all the MSS., which most of the commentators read. 
Heinze, the latest editor of Themistius, has substituted évépyera (106, 5) for the 
dative, which the Mss. of Them. give, citing, after Torstrik, 99, 33 H., 183, 28 sq. 
Sp.; 100, 6 H., 184,15 Sp. Cf. 100, 10 sq. H., 184, 21 sq. Sp., where Them. appeals 
to the express testimony of A.’s own words otra yap pdéves ay ein, kabd yo ’Ap., 
taurév 4 Te ovgia avrov Kai W évépyeo. There are plenty of instances of both 
forms of the expression: e.g. for the nominative Metaph. 1072a 25 didiov cat 
otoia Kai évépyem ovoa, 1072b 27 cited above, 1071 b 20, Alex. Aphr. De Ax. 
89, 16 dradys dé Sv cai py peprypévos VAy tit Kal GpOaprés éori, évépyera Sv cat 
eidos yapis Suvapeds re kal JAns: for the dative Mefafh. 1051 b 28, 1071 b 22, 29, 
10724 5 sq., b8, 417 a 29, b13, 431 a 3 évreAcyeia Svros. 

a8. tipudrepoy To trorody tod mdoxovros. The possible intellect is its own 
intellection, yet it is not so in its essence, but it is made such by something 
else, being in its nature pure potentiality. That which makes it such, viz. the 
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active intellect, must be in essence such, and must be its own intellection in a 
higher degree than the possible intellect. This is proved in the present clause, 
the object of which is to establish, not the three attributes ywpiords, aadns, 
autyns, but r7 ovcota Sv évépyeca, from which they are deduced. In lfefaph. ©., 
c. 9 there is a formal proof that, however good may be the power to do some- 
thing, the actual exercise of that power is higher and better, 1051 a 4 drt Se cal 
BeXriov cai ripwwrépa ris orrovbaias Svvdpews 7 évépyeta, x ravde 87dov: and this 
holds when the act of thinking is compared with the power to think, JA/e¢aph. 
1072 b 20—24, 1074 b 28—30. Cf. De Gen. An. Ul. 1, 732a 3 Berriovos b€ Kat 
Georépas thy hua ovens tis airias Tis Kivovons mpaTns, } 6 Adyos bardpye Kal TO 
eiSos tis UAns, BéAtiov Kal rd Kexwpicba Td Kpeirrov Tov xeipovos...a7 BéATioy yap 
kat Gecdrepov 9 apxy THs Kivnoews, 4} appéev bardpxet rois yevopévois- An dé rd 7 
O@nrv, Pol. 1333 a 21 alei yap Td yetpov Tov Bedriovés ear evexev, Cazveg. 12, 14b4 
ére rapa ta eipnpéva ro BéATiov Kai TO Tipimrepovy mporepoy eivat TH cuore Boxel. 
Tiptov and @eiov are often used to denote incomparable intrinsic worth: cf. 
Metaph. 1074b 20 8a yap rov voeiv ro tiuov aire tmdpxet, Anal. Post. 1. 31, 88a 5 
To 6€ xadXov ripwov, dri SnAo1 Td airiov, Dé Caelo 1. 2, 269b 14 fore re rapa ta 
ompara ta Setpo cat wepi nuas erepov Kexwpiopévoy, TocolT@ Tysnwrépay Exov THY 
pvow bo@rep abéornke Tov évradOa mreiov, De Mot. An. 6, 700b 34. Cf. the 
sense of wpérepoyr in, e.g., PAysS. VII. 9, 265 a 22 mporepoy Sé cal hoe: cat Ayo 
Kai xpov@ ro réhevwov pév Tod aredovs, rou POaprov Sé ra &hOaprov. The logical 
priority of ré sowvy over Td maaxov, which is here implied, is affirmed for ré 
xtvouv aS Compared with 7d xivovpevoy in Metaph. 1010 b 37 sq., while, according 
to 1049 b 27, ro dé xwvodv evepyeia 75n é€oriv: and herein hes the reason why A. 
postulates an dpy7 which is always évépyeca, never Suvayis, nor even évepyour 
Tt ov 7 ovaia Svvapis, Metaph. 1071 b 14—20, 1074b 18—21, alike for motion and 
for thought. Cf. 1075 b 30—-34, De Part. An. 1. 1, 640a 24 rd wotjoay mpdrepov 
vrnpxev ov pdvovy Te Adym GAAa Kai TO xpév@. This language, attributing 
superiority or logical priority to the cause over matter, is of Platonic origin: 
cf. Phaedo 80 A, Philebus 26 E, 27 A ré Sovdevor eis yéveat airia, 28 C, 30 A, 53 D 
TO pev Gepvdrarov aet wechuxds, ro 8 €ddurrés Exeivou sqq., Tzmiaeus 34 B, C. 

aig. 1 dpxy. To suit a 12 supra, ré airvwoy cat wowrexov, the term must be 
taken in a restricted sense as efficient or final cause: cf. Mefaph. 1025 b 22 
TY peéey yap wouwrTtkey ev T@ rrowvvTe 1 apy, ) vous H réxvn. 

aig. 1d 8 airé. This remark is repeated 431a I—3. The doctrine has 
been implied in 429b 9, b 27 sq., 430a2sqq. Knowledge is a function of the 
intellect which becomes all objects: cf. Me/aph. 1074 b 38 sqq., as cited in note 
on 430a 4. The bearing of this sentence upon what precedes is made clearer 
by a comparison with JMezapfh. A., c. 9. In that chapter two difficulties are 
raised about the divine mind: (1) if its thinking has an external object, its 
essence will be not thinking, but the power to think, and it will not be itself the 
highest and best; (2) what, then, does it think? A. first refutes the assumption 
that the essence of the divine mind is not actual thinking, but the mere power 
to think. The object of its thought must be the highest and most divine and 
must be immutable. Nothing satisfies these conditions but itself. Hence the 
conclusion: 1074 b 33 airéy dpa voel, elrep dori rs xpdricroy : it is yénow vonoews- 
This corresponds to the stage reached in our own chapter at 430a 18 ry otcia 
@y évépyea, for vot évépyesa=voyois. To this it may be objected that knowledge 
and other products of thought have objects other than themselves; and this 
objection is met, precisely as in the present chapter, by the statement that 
theoretical knowledge is identical with its object, 1074 b 38—107§ a 5. 

a20. 1d wpdypan, “the thing known,” rg émurryre: cf. Metaph. 1074 b 38 
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q én” eviov 7 émioTnpn To mpaypa. See wzofes on 429 b 21, 430a 3-  8t Kard 
Sivapey, int. éwiornun. Identity with the thing known is verified for actual 
knowledge, but not for potential knowledge, which is in point of time prior 
to actual knowledge in the individual and is distinct both from actual know- 
ledge and from the thing known. 

a2I. xpovm mporépa év ra &t, int. dori THs Kar évépyesav émiornpys. As 
potential knowledge does not precede actual knowledge in other respects, so 
neither does it precede it in time, since before X actually knows something, 
someone else knew it. Potentiality may precede actuality in one individual, 
but this potentiality was preceded by actuality in someone else. The temporal 
priority of évépyeca over divas generally from this point of view is established 
Metaph. 1049b 17 sqq. The words évy ro évi=in one and the same particular 
man: cf. 412 a 26 éwi rov airov. If we take the individual, he has a power of 
thinking and knowing before he actually thinks and knows. Cf. 417 a 21 sqq., 
especially 417 b 17—19, where the faculty of sense is declared analogous to the 
fis of émearnpn. For geometry, the typical science, the case is well put AZezZaph. 
1051 a 21—33- How do we learn or discover the truths of geometry? <A.’s reply 
is (a 21) evpioxerae 8€ cai rd Scaypdppara évepyeia, and, after illustrating this by 
one or two examples, he concludes: a 29 Sere havepov Gre ra Surdue: dvra eis 
évépyecav Gvayipeva eipicxerat. airiov 8 bri vénow 7 évépyaa. dor’ && évepyeias 
4 Stvapus> nai Sia rodro roLodyres yuyv@aKovciw’ votepoy yap yevéoes 7 évépyesa 7 
xar’ dpcOydv. The potential properties of the figure are thus discovered by being 
transformed to actualities; the reason is that the actuality of these mathematical 
objects is the thinking them. Hence here also the potentiality is preceded by 
actuality, and we get knowledge by the active exercise of thought, for it is only 
in each individual person that the actuality, the exercise of power, is later to 
arise. I take 4 évépyea 7 car’ dpiOudv to mean the same as 4 Kar’ évépyevay 
ériomnun 1 éy ra evi of our text. 

a2I. sdws 8% simpliciter loquendo et non sumendo aliquem singularem 
hominem (Zabarella). This stands in contrast with ev 76 &i, “in the individual.” 
We might therefore expect that dkws would mean év ro 6A, “in the universe at 
large,” as seems to be the case, eg., Pys. VII. 6, 259 b 3 raivra 8n Kat dogav 
mapeixe py mor éevdéyerat kivygi éyyiverOat pr otcay Gdas (at all), dca rd ev tovross 
épav nuas rovro oupBaivov. And so (in part) Philop. and Zeller: Philoponus’ 
words are: 557, 25 dAcc@s cat dwd@s eireiy ev GA@ TO Kéop@ ovK EoTL mpdTEpoY 
+6 Ouvapet Tov évepyeia, Oidre wavra €& evredexeia Tivds OvTos wpodyerat eis evépyecav 
4a rou Suvapévou mpodyew. Themistius, however, 99, 31 H., 183, 26 Sp., sub- 
stitutes dmAGs, which, as we learn from Philop. 557, 27, was actually a variant 
for GAws. Bonitz has remarked that in certain passages the meaning of dwAés 
is much the same as that of dA@s, cad’ GAov: quoniam si qua notio simpliciter 
praedicatur, nihil est additum quod eam distinctius definiat et in angustiorem 
ambitum cogat (Comm. in Metaph., p. 414, ad 1052a 19). Cf. Mefaph. 1039b 21 
7} péev ovTws EoTiv oaia ovy TH VAN curvetAnppévos 6 Adyos, 7 S€ 6 Adyos SAws, 1033 b II 
rou S€ ocaipay eivar ddws ci dort yéveots, &k Tivds TL ~orat, 1033 b 26 sqq. 

a 2I. ot xpéve, int. wporépa eoriv. In the order of thought or being, 
‘potential knowledge is not prior to actual. If in the individual man it comes 
first in the order of development, it does not follow that even this temporal 
priority belongs to it édes, whether we interpret this word by “absolutely” or 
“in the whole universe.” In Aetaph. 1049b 17—1050a 3, where the temporal 
priority, from one point of view, of évépyea over dvvayis is established, the 
treatment suggests that dAas means “if we consider the whole species.” There 
is amactive intellect whose energy is not preceded by a state of mere potentiality. 
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To the divine mind, described JJ/fe/apf. A., c. 7 sqq., this antithesis does not 
apply. All potentiality is there excluded. The energy of this divine mind is 
not associated with a vots wa@nrixds, much less with a body: in Aristotelian 
phrase, évepyet, dvd’ ov Kivetrar ovbé wdoyxet. 

a22z. dadX. A. has been remarking, about the intellect that becomes all 
objects, that its knowledge is not always in it actually, but first potentially and 
afterwards actually (and hence it does not always think, 430a 5). Then he 
goes on: “But this is not the case with the active intellect, it has not first potential 
knowledge and afterwards actual knowledge, so that it sometimes thinks and 
sometimes does not think: it is always actually thinking,” sua essentia est sua 
operatio. 

a 22, ovy Sré pev voet, int. otros 6 vows. So Alex. Aphr., De An. Jantissa 
109, 27 Sq., 112, 11 (cf. 112, 23—113, 2), Them. 99, 34—36 H., 184, 1—3 Sp. We 
could hardly supply 6 vodv here, because of the next sentence. Some com- 
mentators, who take divergent views, are obviously influenced by dogmatic 
considerations. Thus Averroes made the potential intellect the subject and 
Aquinas the speculative intellect, in which active and passive are combined. 
Both held the immortality of the whole intellect. The effect of the prefixed 
negative extends over the whole sentence: 6ré péy voet été & od voei=otK dei voet 
and describes intermittent thought, the experience of individual men, who some- 
times think and sometimes do not think. This, then, is denied of the active 
intellect and by implication it is affirmed that it thinks unintermittently and 
perpetually, in marked contrast to the promised enquiry 430a 5 rov dé py det 
voetv Té airwv émiucxerréov, where the subject vovs, as so far depicted, must be 
the potential intellect which, as above explained, by acquiring knowledge de- 
velopes into a habit (és). There is no need, however, to cut the knot and 
with Simplicius in ancient, and Torstrik in modern times, omit ovx, as did the 
scribes of two inferior MSS. When Torst. argues that the text of De A. has 
been tampered with on doctrinal grounds, the probabilities in each case must be 
carefully weighed. Torst. himself ascribes the insertion of ovy to Platonising 
influences: but if the text were altered by the School (which has yet to be 
proved), it is at least as probable that their first anxiety would be to make 
Aristotle’s utterances as far as possible consistent, or at any rate to avoid 
introducing such an apparent and glaring contradiction as that between py det 
voety and ovy Gre prev Kré, 

a 22. xwpirbeds, “when separated.” The masculine participle goes back to 
otros 6 vous, active intellect. According to 429 a 11, xwpiodeis should mean 
primarily ‘‘ when separated from the other faculties of soul.” Thus the nutritive 
faculty is found separated from the rest in plants, 415 a 2 sq. But while, 
according to 414 b 29—415a 10, the general rule is that the higher faculties 
imply the presence of the lower, the case of @ewpnrixés vovs is peculiar. As a 
matter of fact, it is found apart from the rest, not only in the deity, but also in 
the spirits of the spheres. But we must not overlook the all-important dis- 
tinction that the deity and these spirits are, unlike man, wholly immaterial 
essences: cf. Mefapfh. 1073. a 3-13, a 34—1073b 1. In the plainest terms A. 
denies of them péyeGos, 1073.2 5 péyebos oddev Exev évdéxerar, a 38 Avev peyéOovs, 
whereas it is still a problem 431 b 17—19 whether human intellect ever is xeyo- 
piopévoy peyéGovs. It has been maintained that in the case of man “separated 
from the other faculties of soul” comes to much the same thing as “ when 
separated from the body,” viz. before birth or after death. But, it may be 
asked, is this transcendental interpretation necessary? Others would explain 
xopicbels as “separated by abstraction.” No one would ever think twice before 
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thus interpreting the aorist of the active verb, as in Mefaph. 1016 b 2, 1036 b 7, 
1078 b 31, 1r086b 4, 5: cf. 1036b 3 apereiv rH Scavoiga. This view was clearly 
stated by Zabarella. To begin with, he contends, the participle must mean a 
separation which took place in past time. Hence ywproeis is not applicable to 
God or the whole genus of abstract substances, the intelligences which move 
the stars: such substances have always been without niatter, as they now are. 
Thus ywpiords, which can, and often does, mean “both separable and actually 
separate” is the appropriate term for them: or xeywpropévos, which is used 
with dv like an adjective 431b18sq. Again, if we mean by yopicGeis a real 
separation from matter, the term does not suit the active intellect, for it would 
imply that the latter was first implicate In matter and that afterwards it was 
separated from matter: cf. Mefaph.989b 4 trav yap atrév pikis dori nai ywpropds 
and 989 b I Guexra Setv rpovmdpyew. If, then, it is not a real separation which 
is intended, it must be merely a mental separation. Hence A.’s meaning is 
that, if we mentally separate it from the relation it has to the passive intellect, 
which in the individual becomes all objects, and if we consider it in itself and 
no longer as active, it is its true self alone, rov6” dep éori, because it is pure 
quiddity and there is no distinction between the quiddity and that which has 
the quiddity. In case our curiosity is not satisfied and we want to know what 
it is out of relation to the passive intellect and to man, A. lightly touches upon 
what it is in itself, though well aware that this question belongs to the domain 
of metaphysics. He puts us off for the present with ry otcia dv évépyea and 
rov@’ érep dori. Cf. 431 b 18 ph Keyxopicpévov peyéOovs. Plato by the simile of 
the sea-god Glaucus, Res. 611 A—612 A, intimates his belief that the essential 
nature of soul is not to be confounded with its manifestations within our 
experience. 

a22. pdvev. It is not quite clear whether this word goes with ywpiodels or 
with rov@” érep éori, “it is only when separated that it is what it is” or “when 
separated, it is what it is and nothing else.” From the word yévoy it has been 
inferred that the condition of companionship with other psychical faculties 
incident to the life of the individual in some measure hampers or obscures 
the energy of thought. 

a 23. otro pévoy, int. ray ev nuiy. Cf. Azz. Nic. 1177a 15 etre Ociov dy Kai 
auro cire rév ev jpiv T6 Oebrarov, b 28 7 Oeidv rt ev aire birdpxet, b 34 Td Kpariorroy 
tav év avro, dfefaph. 1074 b 15 Soxet pév yap eiva [int. 6 vots] rav hawopéver 
Sadrarov. The neuter pronoun is influenced by rov@” ézep dori just before. It 
is best to interpret rovro here in conformity with rovro in the next line (and, in 
my opinion, dvev rovrov in a 25), i.e. to refer all three to active intellect, or, 
more precisely, to the real nature or quiddity of active intellect, rod@” Sarep dari. 

223. d@dvarov kal atSiov. Some, e.g. Zeller (Arzstotle U1. p. 104, 2. 2, Eng. 
Tr.), hold that eternity is involved in the attribute ywpuords. Cf. 408b 25 note. 
The passage of primary importance besides 408 b 18 sqq., viz. AZefaph. 1070 24, 
is cited in a xofe on 408b 19, p. 277. Here we have a clear statement that 
there 1s nothing immortal in the human soul except the active intellect. A. 
grants that there is an immortal element and tells us what it is. Of the two 
terms aidvov is wider: d@dvarov applies strictly only to living beings, death being 
the privation of life. Cf. Plato, Red. 611 A dvdyxy airé dei by elvar, el 8 dei dv, 
ad@davarov. The terms are probably not differentiated here, the use of both is for 
greater emphasis. The attempts to differentiate them are not successful. See 
Philop. §37, 1—8, 541, 6—10, who maintains that the other faculties of soul are 
immortal, but only intellect is eternal. Others say that d@dvaroy refers to future 
inimortality, didioy to past eternity; or that the active intellect is d@dyarov gua 
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intellect and life, eternal gwé@ substance. Aquinas, understanding the predicates 
of the whole intellective soul, makes A. declare it aidcov merely a parte fost, 
which, as Zabarella remarks, however true from the Christian standpoint, would 
not have appeared so to 4. He would never have admitted that anything 
could be eternal @ parte post which was not also eternal @ parte ante. Cf. 
Theophrastus apud Them. 108, 26 H., 200, 6 Sp. foie & ody as ayévaros, etaep 
Kai ad@apros. 

a 23. ov pynpoveiopey, “we” as individual human beings, who began to be at 
birth and cease to be at death. In 408b 27 sq. the individual is said not to 
remember when the body is destroyed. But here no such condition is attached, 
and it is arbitrary to force the same meaning out of the two passages. The 
clause seems to answer, not the preceding sentence, but the previous assertion, 
a 22, of perpetual, unbroken thinking, “though it is always thinking, yet we do 
not remember”: and this, too, when we do remember many of our former 
thoughts and can often recall at will what we learned or knew, De lem. 1, 
449b 18—22 ef saepe. The reference to 430a 22 suggests that the object of 
memory which A. omits to state is the eternal thought of the active intellect. 
But will this explanation suit the reason assigned? An activity of perpetual 
thinking is certainly impassive in a different way from a dtvapis. The latter, 
however often objects are presented to it, never fails to respond by receiving 
them and thus passing from potence into act. The former, being always in 
act, never once does this. For memory two things are requisite, (1) affection, 
adOos, and (2) time. So far as the active intellect is concerned, there is no 
affection in the composite substance of the individual, nothing pynpoveuror, 
because nothing davraordy. It is true that A. sometimes speaks as if the 
particular man could on rare occasions become directly conscious, as we should 
now say, of the eternal life of the divine element within him, AZezafh. 1072 b 13— 
30, from which I cite b 14 dtayay) & éoriv ofa 7 dpiorn pixpdy yxpévoy nyiv. obras 
yap aie éxeivo (ypiy pev yap advvarov) and b 24 ef ot» ovtTas ev Exe, OS Pets rrore, 
6 Geds aiei, Pavpaordv: ef S€ pardAov, ere Gavpaciorepov. Eye Sé SdSe, 1075 a 5——IO, 
especially a 7 domep 6 avOpHrivos vods, } 5 ye trav cuvbéray, Eyer Ev rive Kpov@* 
ov yap exet rd ev ev Tedi 7 ev r@di, GAN év dA@ Twi rd dpearov, bv GAXo te ovTas & 
eyes avTy atrys 7 vdéqow tov dravta aidava. The text of this last important 
citation is not quite certain. Bonitz bracketed 4 before 6 ye rév ovrbérer and 
translated “die menschliche Vernunft, obgleich (ye) das Zusammengesetzte ihr 
Gegenstand ist.” See also Ark. Nic. 11776 26—1178 a 8, 1178 b 18—32, 
especially b 26 rois & dv@pamas, éf dcov époiwmpd re tis ToLavTns evepyeias 
tjmdpyet, and, when he urges us to make ourselves immortal as far as we can, 
Eth, Nic. 1177 b 33, he explains his meaning by adding “and spare no pains to 
live in the exercise of the highest of our faculties.” But this rapture of thought 
is rare, even for the most highly favoured of men: of them through the greater 
part of their lives and of the great majority of mankind at all times both the 
statement that we do not remember and the reason, the impassivity of the 
active intellect, hold good. 

There is another way of explaining the passage psychologically, which was 
adopted by Plutarch of Athens (apud Philop. 541, 20 sqq-), viz. to understand it 
as referring to the lapses of memory, the errors, mistakes and forgetfulness 
which, frequent at all periods of life, grow more frequent in old age. But the 
reason assigned, viz. the impassivity of intellect, seems quite unsuitable to the 
effect. Stress must on this view be laid, not on the impassivity of the active, 
but on the corruptibility of the passive intellect. Moreover, other causes, 
mainly of a corporeal nature, are assigned by A- himself in his treatise on 
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memory, De Jen. 1, 450a 30—b II, 2, 453 a 14—b 7, and nothing is there said 
of this cause. Again, instead of the general enquiry why we do not remember 
we should have expected the question why we forget, or rather why we forget 
this or that particular thing. Cf. MWefaph. 1047a 1 H yap AnOn  wddec tTivi F 
xpdv@- ob yap 89 Tov ye mpdyparos Pbapévros, det yap é¢orw. Theophrastus 
attributed not only forgetfulness, but error (cf. 427 a 29 sqq.) and falsehood 
to the union in man of the two intellects: ajuda Them. 108, 27 sq. H., 200, 8— 
10 Sp. It is not, however, certain that the allusion is to our lemina. 

Lastly, there is the transcendental view, which most commentators have 
adopted. It is presented in two forms: (1) Why after death do we not re- 
member our past lives, if the intellect is immortal and survives the death of the 
man? (2) Why in this present life do we not remember what the intellect 
knew in previous states of existence, since intellect is eternal and existed before 
our birth? The advocates of (1) make A. say “Why do we men not remember?” 
But after death the man has ceased to exist. Besides, it 1s vain to search for 
the cause when we are ignorant of the fact or effect. We cannot know now 
that we do not remember after death, but the words of the text presuppose a 
known fact. Those who support (1) as against (2) claim that the terms of A.’s 
solution favour their view, since “ perishable” and “impassive” are correct only 
if the remembrance is assumed to take place in a future life. If the remem- 
brance were in this life of a past incarnation, dyévnros, yeynros ought to have 
replaced dmraéys, POaprés. A. ought to have said “We do not remember our 
former lives because the active intellect is ayévyrov, not subject to birth, and the 
passive intellect is born at the same time as the man, and has had no pre- 
existence.” On the other hand, if it be assumed that A. is alluding to Plato, an 
assumption which cannot be proved, then this would make in favour of (2), for 
it was knowledge in this present life which Plato explained by recollection from a 
past existence. It is also a point in favour of (2) that there is no need to qualify 
the remembered past by the words “before birth,” while, if the reference were to 
a future life, we should have expected “after death” or something equivalent to 
Tourou dbetpopévov 408 b 27. Neither view, then, can be stated without pre- 
senting grave inconsistencies. Though the second view appears the less 
inconsistent of the two, in so far as it assigns the memory in question to this 
life, it 1s not really more tenable. We cannot remember what we have not 
experienced and, if individual existence began at birth, so also did individual 
experience. In this treatise A. takes no account of soul outside the animate 
body, but always considers it as in the body. See, e.g., 407 b 13—26, 412 b 4— 
413 a 10, 414 a 4—28, 415 a 25—b 7. 

a2q4. 6 8 aabyrixcs vous pP0aprés. The expression occurs nowhere else, 
but the conception is familiar: see, e.g., 429 a 13—18. @aprés is not the 
proper antithesis to azaéés, unless that word be taken to imply “indestructible,” 
apdaprov. But see zoze on 408b 25, auré Sé€ drabés. As, however, aidsov has 
just preceded, I think the argument is not fully stated. I should expect it to 
run thus: 67. rovro pév dmabés, waOnrixovy b€ G@rdo, “but what is capable of 
suffering is something else, not this.” This completes the statement of the reason 
why we do not remember the thoughts of the eternal intellect. If so, 6@aprés 
is a further step: the intellect which can suffer, which becomes all objects, is 
not immortal and eternal, but perishable. We may recall the formal proof 
given Metaph. to5ob 6—18 of the proposition ovdey Suvdpec aidcov: things 
perishable are just those Sy 7 ovaia vAn Kali bvvayis, 1050 b 27: it was 6 burdpe 
vous with which A. started inc. 4. Here, however, the greatest care is needed. 
Intellect is a form, and all forms are uncreated, even if they are not all 
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separable. The passive intellect belongs to the class of objects which are and 
are not without becoming or perishing. It is, therefore, only fer acctdens 
generable or perishable when the particular thing in which it dwells comes to 
be or is destroyed. Cf. .efaph. 1043 b 14—16, 1044 b 21 sqq. In the text no 
grounds are given for the conclusion @@aprés. We may conjecture as follows. 
The man cannot think without mental images, which imply sense and imagina- 
tion, and these powers of the soul are conditioned by the body. The dissolution 
of the compound substance, the man himself, puts an end to the processes of 
sensation and imagination, and to the thinking of the man, in so far as mental 
images are necessary thereto. Again, if the passive intellect perishes, it also 
had a beginning, its existence in the man is finite, like the existence of the man 
himself. The single immortal and eternal element in us is obviously not subject 
to the same conditions. 

a25. Kal dvev rotrov ov8tv voet. The advocates of the transcendental inter- 
pretation of od pynpovevopev consider that this is part of the reason why memory 
does not extend from one incarnation to another. Accordingly Simplicius 
(248, 6) makes 6 daaéns vots the subject of voet and dvev rovrou=a&vev rov 
waGnrixov vov. As to the latter point Bonitz agrees, Jud. Ar. 4Q1 a 57 sa. 
Trend. objected that, upon this interpretation, id quod per pronomina licere 
crederes, tolleretur dwd@eca et ipsa agentis intellectus hbertas in quandam 
patientis servitutem assereretur. Simplicius foresaw this objection and met it 
by restricting voeiy to things which can be remembered: 248, 4 6 d€ waOnrixés 
POapros ws wanrixés, kai os els TO pOvipov ovvatpovpevos [Merged in immobility], 
dvev S€ Tov waOnriKov as maOnrixou Kat mpoidvros péxpt TY Toparoedav Cadv obder 
voet 6 azradrs Trav Soa SyAadi pynpoveutd, wept av 6 Adyos: aiep, ws ¢y GdAots avdros 
npas Oiddoxe, mavros é€ort davraord. 86 évy ry wept Trav pynpovevrav vonoes 
SeupeOa wdvras Tov péxype Pavracias mpoidvros Adyou, kal dvev Tovrov ovdé 6 aradis 
TaY pynpovevray ti vonoer. Without some such restriction the statement is 
curiously infelicitous as applied to the eternal something whose essence is 
activity. Zabarella also makes the active intellect the subject of voet and dvev 
Tovrov=without the passive intellect. The active intellect, according to him, 1s 
said to think in two ways, (1) secundum se, in which sense, though the active 
intellect is said to think, the man is not said to think and (2) non formaliter, sed 
effective, quia efficit in homine intellectionem, et tunc homo dicitur intelligens, 
non ipse intellectus agens, qui producit in homine intellectionem potius ut 
intelligibilis quam ut intellectus, sicut sol non est videns, sed efficit in oculo 
visionem. Thus he distinguishes human thought in the individual, for which 
the passive intellect is necessary, from the eternal thought of the active intellect, 
and restricts voet to the former. Zeller (4résfotle I1., p. 101, m. 3, Eng. Tr.) 
offers two explanations. In one of them, taking the active intellect as the 
subject of voei and rovrov to mean the passive intellect, he restricts voeit to the 
thought of the individual, so that there would be no inconsistency with a 22 ovx 
6ré ev voet éré S° ot voet, which does not apply to the thought of the individual. 
His second explanation would secure this restriction to the thought of the 
individual by making 6 voéyv or 7 uy the subject of voei, i.e. “no thought is 
possible.” In my opinion the Greek naturally suggests the view that 6 maén- 
ruxds vous is the subject not only of @éaprés, but also of ovOey voc. For, if we 
suppose that voei is one more instance of the omission of the subject and that 
76 voovy, then to be supplied, means the composite substance of the individual 
thinker, it by no means follows that dvev rovrov must mean the passive intellect. 
If the active intellect had not been required to complete the theory of how 
thinking comes about (429a 13), this chapter would never have been written, 
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for nowhere else is a distinction drawn between two intellects. In order, then, 
that the individual man may think, it is indispensable to assume both forms of 
intellect, that which becomes all objects and that which makes all objects (cf. 
Alex. Aphr. De Am. Mantissa 112, 20 sq.), and dvev rovrov may be understood 
of either. If, however, as 1 believe, @@aprés is opposed, not to dmaGés, but to 
diéov, and if A. is therefore contrasting the one form of intellect with the other, 
the attribute of corruptibility would naturally be followed by the assertion of 
the dependence of the conditioned upon that which conditions it. I may add 
that, if it were certain that o¥@év voei, like 408 b 28 otre pvnpovever, were quasi- 
impersonal, I should certainly advocate a change of punctuation and put a full 
stop after POaprds, the new sentence thus summing up the whole chapter: “and 
without the active intellect no thinking is possible.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


This chapter treats of various topics, but all are more or less closely con- 
nected with the main subject, the apprehension of single or isolated concepts. 
If we take the first sentence and the last together, we may infer that the main 
subject of the chapter is intuitive thought and its superiority to discursive 
thinking, in so far as it deals with the indivisibles, in the apprehension of 
which falsehood is impossible. Between these two sentences we find (1) a 
brief discussion of judgment, the process by which the mind puts together 
single notions and forms a new unity, viz. the judgment expressed in the 
proposition, whether it do so by combining or by separating. This section 
ends with the important statement (b 5) that in all such cases it is the intellect 
which makes the unity. (2) We have a sketch of the way in which three kinds 
of single notions are thought and known; firstly, the quantitative notions, like 
length and magnitude, which belong to mathematics; secondly, the infimae 
species of the physical world and, thirdly, the point. This leads to (3) a casual 
mention of the possibility of a self-thinking thought. Why these topics are 
introduced and treated in this order is not stated. A. does not set out to prove 
that the mind thinks indivisibles, but rather, taking that for granted, dwells on 
the various ways in which this comes about. He is dealing throughout with 
units or unities, ddcaiperoy being simply a more precise term for the vague and 
ambiguous ey: and the obscurity of some parts of the chapter stands in marked 
contrast to the clear account of the subject given elsewhere. Now of unity 
there are various grades, identity, similarity, equality (cf. Mefaph. 1054.4 29 sqq.): 
in the fullest sense unity attaches pre-eminently to substances. In general, 
those things are eminently one of which the thought which thinks the quiddity 
is indivisible and can effect no separation either in time or in space or in notion, 
more particularly if they are substances, Mdefagh. 1016b 1 sqq. Material things, 
Td ovuvexés, TS Gov, are unities of the lowest order, the test being that when 
such a thing moves, all of it moves together. Then again, the universal, 
whether genus or infima species, is one, and so is the particular: but these 
have unity of a higher order, the test of which is that they are thought as one, 
which is the same thing as saying that the thought which thinks them is one. 
But these are only instances of the application of the predicate of unity. What 
is 1t which constitutes their common nature? A. is careful to deny the propo- 
sition, which he ascribes to the Pythagoreans and Plato, that unity is a separately 
existing entity in the universe, by partaking in which other things become one. 
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There is no objective &, there is only éy rz, i.e. something which exists as the 
universal predicate. How, then, can oneness be defined? Not in the ordinary 
way per genus et aifferentram, for unity, like Being, is too wide to come under 
any of the categories, so universal a predicate that it can be applied to all 
things, adding nothing to their content; just as dv@pwaros=avdpwmos dv, SO 
also dv@pwrros efs is no more than avdpamos, Metaph. 1003 b 26sq. What do we 
convey by this universal predicate? Just this, that oneness is indivisibleness : 
Metaph. 1052b 16 ré évi eivat rd adiapér@ dor eiva Sep trode Svre Kai idia 
XopioTe 7 Tére@ 7 cider } Stavoig, 7 Kat Td GA@ Kai adiapér@, pddiota b€ 7d pérp@ 
eivas mpaT@ éxdotou yévous Kal Kupi@rara rod mocov-: évredOev yap éri rddAa 
éAnAvGev. Moreover, when we think of a thing as one, we do so without 
reference to any division into parts of which it may be capable, or any dis- 
tinction or difference which presents itself when it is compared with another 
thing, and we think of it moreover as absolutely separate and shut off from 
everything else. Thus oneness is privation of relation. When a fleet is thought 
of as one, the differences between the various ships composing it are ignored. 
We should cease to think of it as one, if we turned our attention to the number 
of individual ships composing it. There are many different colours and various 
distinctions between the shades, but all differences and distinctions are ignored 
when we think of colour as one: and so with triangle, circle, geranium, lion or 
any other notional unity. 

What, then, are the déd:aipera of our text? They are voyra and immaterial, 
without JAn, 430b 31. They are simple, for they take their place as elements 
of more complex voyra in the judgment and in other otvéera. They are not, 
however, absolutely unanalysable, if quiddities are included (430b 28), for the 
definition which has the quiddity for its content, like every Adyos (Metaps. 
Iol6a 34 sq., 1034b 20), consists of parts, and the discursive intellect can 
separate these parts, e.g. (gov from dizrovy when it analyses the definition of 
man. Apparently also from 430b 7—r4 it follows that notions of magnitude 
can be divided and recombined. Rather we may say that, as A. holds about 
mathematical objects (431 b 15 sq.) that they are not separate from sensibles, but 
we think them as if they were separate from sensibles, so he holds about forms 
or quiddities and the notions of length and other magnitudes that they are not 
always indivisible, but that the mind thinks them as if they were mdivisible. 

430 a 26—b 6. Where thought is dealing with single, indivisible 
notions, falsehood or error is impossible. Truth and falsehood are possible 
only when these irreducible units of thought are put together. As Empedocles 
supposed the limbs of animals to have been first separately evolved before they 
united to form animal bodies, so in the realm of thought separate notions are 
first apprehended and are afterwards united together in a judgment [§ 1]. If 
thought is dealing with the past or the future, time is an additional element in 
the combination. False judgment is due to a confusion, as of not-white with 
white. Or we may use the term disjunction instead of conjunction to describe 
the relation between concepts in every judgment. Time in any case will affect 
the truth or falsehood of the judgment. To unite the isolated concepts in a 
judgment is the work of the intellect [§ 2]. 

On this passage, the best introduction to which will be found in .Wezaph. Y., 
c. 7, Ec. 4, @.,c. 10, cf. Vahlen, Avistofelische Aufsdize 1. and Maier, Sydlo- 
gistik des Aristoteles 1., pp. 24—-35. 

430a 26. tov dSiapéroy, i.e. single concepts: détaiperoy =individuum, like &, 
darhovv, dpepés, Hropov. Cf. 430a 3 Tdv dvev UAns, nofe. Such unities are, if 
indivisible, exempt from matter. So long as a vonrdy 1s Siaperor ri, logical 
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analysis can always go on separating, ré péey rdde 76 Sé€ rdde, So much form, so 
much matter: if no longer sensible matter, then logical or intelligible matter. 
See .lWefaph. 1033 b 12—19, Z., cc. 10, 11 and 1045 a 33—35. In the words of 
Bonitz, as long as you can distinguish substance from accidents, you have not 
reached primary indivisible essence: Iam duo distinguenda sunt rerum genera, 
compositarum rerum alterum, alterum simplicium. Compositae autem quas 
dicit non sunt intelligendae eae, quae ex pluribus elementis coaluerunt, sed 
eae potius, in quibus cum substantia coniungitur accidens aliquod, veluti homo 
albus, homo sedens, diagonalis irrationalis ac similia (Bonitz ad Mefaph. @., 
C. 10, p. 409). 

a 26. wept é&. In such cases we either do, or we do not, grasp the object in 
thought. The function of vots is intuitive. Truth and falsehood are not in the 
things thought, but in the mind, sWeZagfh. 1027 b 25—27. Truth and falsehood 
are due to an affection of the mind, d:avoias te wd@os, 1028a Tt. But when we 
think notions ody dza dda yopis, in isolation, when the object of thought is the 
simple essence or the quiddity, even the mind itself does not introduce truth or 
falsehood, 1027 b 27 wept S€ ra dA kat ra ti €orw (the ddcaipera of our text) odd 
év rh Stavoia [int. rd Yrevdos kai rd ddnOés|. Cf. Metaph. 1051 b 17-33. What, A. 
asks, is “being” and “not-being,” as truth and falsehood, with regard to these 
uncompounded essences, epi ra dotvOera? Where the object is compounded, 
where, as with white wood, incommensurable diagonal, we can distinguish 
predicate from subject, accident from substance, there “to be” means the 
conjunction of accident with substance in rerum natura, and truth means the 
corresponding conjunction of predicate with subject in the mind, while “not- 
being” and falsehood can be similarly explained as disjunction in rerum natura 
and in the mind respectively. But in the case we are considering no such 
analysis is possible. Both “being” and truth must admit of a different explan- 
ation. Here truth is simple apprehension, and not to apprehend is ignorance, 
Metaph. 1051 b 23 GAN éore TO pév dAndés Aryeiv cai hava...rd 8 dyvoety pi 
Oryyaverr. We cannot be deceived, except per accidens, about the quiddity 
or the simple essences, which are always in activity and never potential. Thus 
when we have to do with essential “being” and actuality, mistake is impossible: 
we either have or have not the notion, MefapA. 1051 b 31 wepi raira ovx« gor 
amrarnOnvae GAN’ 7} voety 7 pn. 

a 27. & ols &. Cf. De Interpr. 1, 16a 9, where after a reference to Le 
4., that is, to the present passage, the writer continues gor: 8, domep ev rH 
Wux7 Gré pév vonua dvev tov ddnOevew 9 evderOa, éré Sé f8n G dvdyxy TovTwy 
usdpyew Gdrepov, ota Kai év rH porvy- wept yap civbeow kai diaipeciv éore Td 
Weudos cal ro dAnOés. Ta pév ody Gvduara aira Kal Ta pyuata Eotxe TS Gvev ovvbE- 
wews cal dratpérews vonpati, oioy ra avOpwros } Td AevKdy, drav py mpooreOH te- 
otre yap Wevdos otre adnbés wa, Metaph. 1051b 1 rd Sé xupimarara bv ddnOes Fj 
yevidos, rovro S evi trav wpaypadtoy éott Th ovyxeiogda fh SinpioOa, dar’ ddnOcve 
pev 670 Oiypnpévoy oiduevos Sinpnoda Kal Td ovyKeipevoy cvyKciada, Bfevaora Sé 6 
évavrios €xov } Ta mpdypara. 

a28. Gomep ty Syrwv. This is practically equivalent to 7#vwpévor, “being 
unified.” Them. (109, 8 H., 201, 4 Sp.) observes auvridnot 5é ovy Bowep capdy, 
GAN’ Bore év adOis ra woAAG Totjoat Kat repuryayeiv eis piay vénow 1d wAHGOS TOV 
dav onpawopévov. New wholes or unities are formed out of the old by the 
mind. For éy indeclinable, when used predicatively, cf. MWefaph. 1015 b 36, 
1016 a 12 sq., a 22, a 25 sq. 

a 28 xaddarep “EyprredoxArjs...29 BrAdarnoav. This line is quoted again by A., 
with the omission of 7, in De Cae/o 111. 2, 300b 30 sq. Simplicius in his com- 
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mentary on the De Caelo 587, 1 sq. quotes the two following lines of the poem 
(Emp. frag. 57 D, 232—234 K): 

yupvot & érralovto Bpaxioves eivides Spov, 

éuppata rt ot(a) érAavaGro wevnrevovTa peTorrav. 
This Empedoclean notion of disconnected limbs serves to illustrate isolated 
concepts and single terms. As the former were joined together to form animal 
bodies, so the latter can be combined in the unity of the judgment or pro- 
position. 

a 30. @reara cvvriber Oar TH prArte. This is a summary of Empedocles’ lines, 

Srag. 20, 2 sq. D, 336 sq. K (cf. Simpl. 272 Phys. 1124, 11 sqq.): 
GAdore pev Biddrnr: cuvepxopev’ eis Ev aravra 
yuia, Ta oGpa AéAoyyxe, Biov GadéGovros ev axpy. 

a 30. otrw xat. Here A. returns from the simile to the psychical fact to be 
illustrated, restating what he had affirmed above, a 27, in the words ovvéecis tis 
...4 28 So0mep évy Svrwv. Sentences framed on this model: “4 like B: so A” 
are frequent in Plato and Aristotle. Cf. Po/. 1286 a 31 ért padAov adcddGopov rd 
woAt, xabdarep vVdwp To meElov, OUTwW Kat Td mARGoS TGV Griywv adiabGopwrepov. 
See also 423b 19, o?e. 

a 30. Kexwpiopéva, i.e. the separate concepts above designated as severally 
indivisible, individua (décaipera). 

a3I. Td dovpperpov, “incommensurability,” viz. with the side of the square. 
This is with A. a stock instance: cf. Mefaph. 983 a 15 7 raw ras Seapérpov 
dovupperpiay Kré, 

a3l. adv 8% yevopévwv. On the analogy of the opening words of the chapter 
Vahlen thus completes the sentence: dv 6€ yevopévay % écopévwy vonots 7, TOV 
xpovov mpooevvoav xai cuvrTiGets voet (Maier, I. p. 25, would add 6 wows as the 
subject of voez: cf. 430b 6 z2fra). 

430 bI. 1d ydp WevSos & cvvbéce def, Int. €or. There can be no question of 
falsehood until single notions are combined in a judgment, which, when put into 
words, is a proposition. The mind either affirms or denies whatever it can thus 
think as something predicated of something else, vi card tivos, Mefaph. 1012a 2 
may 76 Siavonroy Kat vonrov 7 Sidvoa } Karddyow h admrdgnow. See note on a 27, 
Supra. 

b2. Gv rd Aevkdv paj Aevkoy, Int. Ady or vo7. The example illustrates the 
application of the term oty@eots to falsehood. The thing, wpa@ypa, is AeuKdr, 
white. By confusion of thought it is asserted to be not-white. The man 
substitutes for “ white,” which is true, “not-white,” which is false. This is the 
typical case of false judgment and false proposition, and it must continually 
occur in the region of the contingent, as distinct from the necessary. Some 
accidents are always conjoined with certain substances, others are sometimes 
conjoined, sometimes disjoined, evdéyerac ravaytia: cf. Metaph. 1051 b 9 sqq. 
Mistake is possible, even frequent, because the thing itself is subject to change. 
Cf. 428b 1 sqq. Another way of expressing the nature of contingent things is 
to say that the same proposition respecting them is both true and false, ie. true 
of them at one time when the accident is jomed with the substance, false at 
another time when it is not, AZefafk. 1051b 13—15. On this view A, takes the 
simplest case, a positive and not a negative judgment, if “not-white” be a single 
notion. Even then falsehood involves ovyéeois, the predicate “not-white” in 
the proposition is asserted of a subject not mentioned. When Anaxagoras 
affirmed snow to be not-white, in his judgment he still conjoined “not-white” 
with snow. In this instance A. has simply substituted Aevxoy for the more 
general word éy, which we find in his description of falsehood in Mezaph. 
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IOII b 2670 pev yap Aéyerw 7d dy py civar Hrd py bv elvan Weddos. According to 
the restoration of the text by Torstrik and Vahlen (see critical ~ofes), there are 
two examples. A. is made to say “For even if we assert white to be not-white 
or not-white to be white, we make a conjunction.” Them. (109, 27—31 H., 
202, 2—6 Sp.) and Philop. (548, 9—11) are assumed to have had two examples 
before them. See Vahlen, 4u/sdize 1., pp. 11 sq. His ingenious restoration is 
attractive, the chiasmus, as he shows, p. 13, being characteristic of A. But it 
is hardly necessary. Simpl. (250, 37—39) gives only one example of false 
judgment. 

b3. cuvédrkey, int. 6 Adywr or 6 vod. With Vahlen’s reconstruction cuvéOnKev 
must be taken absolutely, as cuvrieis, 430b 1 sufva. But with the traditional 
text the verb governs ré pj Aevxdy, “the thinker combines ‘not-white,’” Le. with 
the white thing. The gnomic aorist with dy in the protasis corresponds to the 
present tenses a 31 ovvriderm, b 4 fort. IT admit that negative, as well as 
affirmative, judgments are described as ouv@écers Metaph. 1027 b 24 Aéyw SE 7d 
dua xai Td xopis Sore py To Cetqs GAN’ & te yiyverOa, 1012a 4 Grav pev di 
own paca # arodaca, ddnOever, brav dé wedi, Yevdera. But in our passage, 
I think, A., to avoid unnecessary complication, treats “not-white” as a single 
notion. If the examples of true judgments do not involve negation (430a 31 
dotpperpov, not od ovppetpov), why should it be necessary in false judgments? 

b 3 évS€xerat 8%...4 wavra. As Vahlen remarks, of. cit., p. 15, there are two 
possible ways of taking this sentence. The words may mean (1) all that has 
been said of ovy@eois may also be said of dcaipects, viz. that it may be false as 
well as true and that it Is both dwAy and card ypdvov. All this would be true of 
duaipeors, 1f the word meant a negative judgment. But, again, the meaning may 
be (2), we may also give the name duaipeots to all which we have called civGeors. 
Up till now cvv@eors has stood for positive and negative judgments, dwrédacrs 
and xaracdaois: but d:aipeors may be used with the same extended meaning to 
include both admrogaors and xardg@acrs. Vahlen can cite no authority for dsaipecis 
in this extended sense, but thinks the second explanation, which is that of the 
ancient commentators, to be quite clear from the context. Against (1), which 
refers the sentence to negative judgments only, it may be urged that it unduly 
restricts mdvra, takes no account of dei b 2 and, as I believe, misunderstands the 
words é€ay rd Aevxdy py Acuxdv. As already explained, I consider A.’s statements 
to hold of all judgments, whether positive or negative, true or false, though his 
examples are confined to positive judgments, first true a 31, then false b 2 sq. 
The words of the lemma now present another and complementary theory of the 
judgment. It has been described as ovv@eo.s: it might just as well be described 
as dcaipecis, for it involves and implies, not only conjunction by the mind, but 
also separation and analysis by the mind. A. does not state why, but probably 
it is because, as he explains, e.g. PAys. 1. 1, 184a 21—-26, what is presented to, 
and better known by, us is a confused whole, whether sensation, mental image 
or notion. The data of sense, imagination and thought are as a rule ovyxeyv- 
péva, confused wholes: Socrates walking, a centaur, the notion of man. 
Analysis is required, whether these data are presented at first as separate 
or as a confused whole. In the one case it is the mind that puts them together 
and refers the parts to the whole, the accidents to the substance, before it can 
form a judgment. In the other case the confused whole is analysed and from 
Tro xaddAov we proceed to ré xa@” Exaorov, PAys. I. 1, 184a 23 86 ex r&v KcadéAov 
eis Ta Ka” Exacta Set rpacévac. By such disentanglement and resolution into its 
single elements of the confused presentation of Socrates walking we distinguish 
the accident from the subject and so form the judgment; and by analysis of the 
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notion of man we get the judgment “man is a biped animal.” Neither otv@eors 
nor dtaipects alone is sufficient to describe the mental process. On the import- 
ance of this remark, thus interpreted, both for logic and psychology it is 
unnecessary to dwell. In every judgment elements are isolated and combined. 
If Maier’s tentative proposal to transpose this sentence were adopted (see 
critical zofes) the admission that what has hitherto been called otvdeo.s might 
just as well be called d:aipeors would immediately precede the recognition of 
vous as the unifying principle. But the force of dA’ otv ye would be weakened. 
Cf. Vahlen, p. 16 sq. 

b4. aA otyv...ye, “but at any rate”: cf. Plato, Crvef. 411 D 7 hpdvycis: 
cbopas ydp éati cai fod vdnors. cin 3 dv cai dvnow trodraBelvy hopas: aAX’ ovv wepi 
ye To héper Gai éorev, Top. VI. 13, 15047 ef 8€ pnre@ 76 eipnpévoy opddpa aromoyv 
Sua TO Kat én’ DrAov cupBaivew rd roovrov...ddd” obv td ye tavavria brdpyew 
avrois avreAa@s atorroy ay Sdfecey eiva, ov pévov. Torstrik would transpose 
these words to follow b 4 adn@és, but for their position in the text, due to 
hyperbaton, Vahlen cites Ref. I. 4, 1360a 31, I. 15, 1377 a 3 Sq., Il. 25, 
1402 b 32 sq., Fol. 1267 a 16 Sq., 1282a 20 sq. 

b5. GAAG kal On qv Wf fora. Them. (rio, 1 H., 202, 17 Sp.) observes duo 
roivuy ita Tatra Tov vow, T6 Te TrokAd SvvacGa vonpara eis év cuvdyew Gowep ey, 
Kai TO mpocevyvoeiy Toy ypovov. Whether we describe the judgment as con- 
junction or disjunction, if the content of thought belongs to past or future, the 
temporal relation is necessary to complete it and must be simultaneously 
thought. rd S28 &v trototy, rotro 6 vols xacrov. The meaning of éxacror (see 
wzoté ON 424 a 22) is “whether that which unifies does so in this way or in that 
way,” i.e. whether the otv@eois be rightly or wrongly performed, or, possibly, — 
whether the unification be called conjunction or disjunction. Cf. Vahlen, l.c., 
p. 17: “das évorroetvy ra nexywoptopéva, wie es die ovrGeors, richtig oder unrichtig, 
vollzieht, ist Sache des vows,” and Wallace: “the process of thus reducing our 
ideas into the unity of a single judgment is in each case the work of reason” 
(p. 163). It may be asked whether écacroyv is accusative governed by mouoty or 
nominative in apposition with it. I incline to the latter view. In either case 
its place at the end of the sentence 1s due to the interposition by hyperbaton of 
rovro 6 vous, and is no more remarkable than the similar position of @kaorov in 
425 b 24. Simplicius takes the former view: 251, 8 ray Sé Adéw Sd¢ cuvraxréor: 
76 €xaotoy TOy acvpmAeKopévay vonudrayv év rrowvy, ToUTO 6 vous éort: Cf. Philop. 
548, 29 rd dé rowodv rovrev Exacrov év 6 vos. If this were right, Bekker’s 
comma before rotro would be of doubtful utility, for it would separate zo.oty 
from its object €kaorov. Vahlen, p. 17, presents the sentence without a comma. 
The meaning on the view of Simplicius is “that which makes each and every 
oiveror one.” 

430 b 6—20. What is whole and indivisible is either (1) potentially or 
(2) actually so. When we are dealing with what is quantitative, there is no 
difficulty in thinking an actually indivisible whole, e.g. a unit of length or a line, 
or in thinking it in actually indivisible time. Divisibility or indivisibility of 
time goes with divisibility or indivisibility of units of length. [Here, then, we 
have a unitary whole. Let us see what can be made, first of the half, and then 
of the double, of such a unit.] If we suppose the time divided, we cannot say 
what is thought in each half of the time. The two halves of the line have no 
.actual existence unless the line be actually divided. If, however, we think each 
.of the two halves of the line separately, we simultaneously divide the time also. 
The one line has then virtually become two lines (oiovel pyxn), and if we think 
the double, or the one whole line as made up of two halves, the time in which 
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we think it is also made up of two halves of time [§ 3]. But there is another 
class of indivisible, viz. the notional, not quantitative, unit. This also we think 
in an indivisible time and by an indivisible mental act. But the divisibility of 
the notional unit is to be distinguished from the divisibility of the quantitative 
unit. The notional unit is also divisible, but its divisibility is incidental. It 
can be separated into parts, but such divisibility is external and foreign to it 
and no part of its essence. It is not divisible in so far as the act of thought and 
the time taken to accomplish it are divisible: when we deal with notional units 
the act of thought and the time it takes are instantaneous and absolutely in- 
divisible. Herein lies the distinction between the notional unit and the 
quantitative unit. In the notional units also there is an element of indivisi- 
bility, the same which, when we are dealing with quantitative magnitudes, 
makes units of the time and the length; and this element constitutes the unity 
of everything which is continuous, as well as of time or length [§ 4]. 

430 b6. Stxds. It is a question whether Aéyerac or dariy should be supplied. 
For the former may be cited 417 a 12 deya@s Gy éyotro kai 7 aicOnors, 7 pév as Suvd- 
pret, 1 O€ Gs evepyeia, 426 a 23 Sixds yap Aeyouévys ris aio Oncews Kai Tov aia Oyrov, Tay 
peéev xara Suvayuy Trav dé car’ évépyeay : for the latter 419 b 4 gori dé Serrds 6 ydodos- 
& pev yap évepyeia tes, 6 8é Suvdpyet, 428.a 6 aicOyots pev yap frou Svvams f évépyeca, 
Phys. IV. 3, 210a 26 Sixyas b€ rovr’ doriv, Fro xa’ abro 7 Kad’ Erepov, De Caelo 
Ill. I, 299 a 20 ra 8é waOn Starperad mavra SiyHs- yap Kar’ «idos # Kard cup- 
BeBnxds. As there are two sorts of sensation and two sorts of sound, so there 
are two sorts of indivisible, the one potential, the other actual. For the latter 
cf. b 8 zuzfra, for the former b11. The indivisible whole, potentially existent, 
is illustrated by the half of an undivided line which, so long as the mind thinks 
the whole line as undivided, though it is implicitly present, does not actually 
exist. Cf. Metaph. 1048 a 32 Adyopey Se Suvdpet otov dv rd EtA@ “Eppiy cat év tH 
day [int. ypazpy | ry ulcer, Ore aatpeGein av. The statue exists in the wood and 
the half of the line in the whole potentially, because it is possible for the wood 
to be carved and the whole line to be divided into two halves, and then the 
statue and the half lme would come into actual existence. Cf. PAys. VIII. 8, 
263.4 28 ev b€ TG cuveyet oT pév Aretpa nuion, GAN ovK évredexeia GAAG Suvaper. 

bG6. H Suvdpe 7 evepyela. These words, I regret to say, are mistranslated on 
p- 137. As just explained, the sentence should have run thus: “ according as 
the whole, which is indivisible, is either potential or actual.” The Greek com- 
mentators supposed these words to mean “‘either not potentially, or not actually, 
divisible.” So Them. rio, 5 H., 202, 22 Sp. } yap ori pre Suvdpe pyre evepyeia 
Toore éote Starperdy, Somep eye ra dvAa €18n Kal 7 oTeypn, H Ore Ovvdpes pev Starperdy 
évepyeia Sé€ adiaiperov, Gorep 7 ypappy Kat may péyeOos, Simpl. 251, 1476 perv os 
76 eidos otdapyy bv Stacperdov otre évepyeia ore Suvdper, TO SE ws TO pRKos Kal wav 
quvexes evepyeia pévoy by adiaiperoy, Suvdpec Sé ras Staiperdy, } Kal TS Gyre mreucos 
diacpetobar. Philop. 549, 5—7 has a different, but not a better, account. There 
are very grave objections to the way in which Them. and Simpl. take the words. 
(1) It does not do justice to 7...7. Them. says that both of his divisions are 
évepyeig adiaiperoy, for which he substitutes ot« évepyeia Stacperov, the difference 
bemg that the second is, what the first is not, Suydpec dtauperdyv. (2) They 
confuse “potentially indivisible” with “not potentially divisible,” and without 
the strongest evidence it is impossible to believe that A. was guilty of this 
confusion. Throughout his logic he invariably distinguishes between the two 
propositions “This is not &” and “This is not-8.” Cf, however, dZetaph. 
1073 a 23 7 pév yap apx?) Kal t6 mpa@tov t&Sv Bvtwy axivnrov Kat caO” abrd Kat Kara 
cup8eBnxes, which must mean “has no motion, either proper to it (xa0” atré) or 
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accidental (card oupBeB8nksds),” i.e. ob fort kata cuBeByKds xivyrdv. (3) Accord- 
ing to Them., duvdyec ddvaiperov has the priority: it is more truly indivisible 
than évepyeia adiaiperov. But surely this is contrary to all that we are told by 
A. of the relationship of ddvapis to évépyea. (4) Apparently the object of this 
interpretation is to force the distinction duvdpec addiaiperov, évepyela adtaiperov 
into correspondence with 7@ cide: détaiperov, xara td moody ddiaiperov below. 
Themistius’ examples of évepyeia ddtaiperov are line and magnitude, which are 
kata 76 rrogéy a6., and those of duvdyue: are GvAa edn, immaterial forms, with the 
addition of points. The fact is that the inconveniences of a negative attribute 
“indivisible” are very great when what is meant is a positive conception, like 
“ single,” “one,” “whole.” Similar inconvenience attaches to the use of other 
negative terms, “absolute,” “infinite,” “unknowable,” “unconditioned,” when 
they are used, as they often are, to denote positive conceptions. If an object 
of thought is in its own nature divisible, so that the act of thinking it may 
become two acts and the time in which it is thought two times, to apply the 
term “indivisible” to object, act and time is a severe strain on its meaning. 

b7. ovt@t xwdve. This answers to b6 éret. It is because the indivisible 
whole 1s sometimes potential, sometimes actual, and so subject to becoming, 
that the mind by thinking the line or whole of length can at the same time 
bring 76 dé:aiperov, which is as yet only duvdpe: vonrdv, into actual existence. 

b8. d&talperov yap tvepyela. Apart from the act of the mind thinking it, ré 
adiaiperoy in the case of a line or any magnitude would never have actual 
existence, for a line or magnitude is in itself divisible ad infinitum. The mind 
thinks the whole of length without reference to the parts into which it may be 
divided. For the mind, which thinks it as such, it is actually indivisible as well 
as undivided. 

b&8. & xpdéve dbiatpérw. Not only does the mind’s act make the length, 
which is in itself divisible, indivisible at the time it is thought: it also causes 
the same transformation in time, which is ex se continuous and divisible. Cf. 
De Sensu 6, 446a 30 6 Sé€ ypdvos was Scaperos. If the object thought be 
aduaiperov, so also must be the time in which it is thought. The act of thinking, 
which to A. is symbolised not by motion, but by rest or pause (407 a 32 sq.); 
may take time, but at every instant of such time the act is complete in itself: 
dpa voei xai vevdnxev. Cf. Phys. 1V. 10, 218b 29 ef 59 7d py ofeo Gate eivar ypdvov 
Tore ovpPaiver nuiv, Grav uy 6piC@pev pydepiay peraBoAny, Grr’ év évi' Kal adiapéro 
paivnra 4 Wey pévew, drav & aicOapeba xat spicwper, tore Gapev yeyovédvar 
xpdvov, davepov Gru oie foTw Gvev xivnoews cai peraBorAns xpdvos, where the 
protasis expresses the writers own conviction. 

b 9 dpolws ydp...10 pike. Break length or anything continuous, cuveyés, in 
two, and you think it in two portions of time: keep it whole, and you think it in 
one. Cf. Phys. VI. 2, 233.4 10 avepdy Sti was ypovos Ectar cuvexns. aya Be 
dyjAov Kal Sri péyeOos Grav éori cuvexés’ Tas airas yap Kal ras ivas Siaipéces 6 
xpdévos Stapetrar Kai Td péyeOos. 

bro. é r@ rploe...éxarépw, int. rod xpdvov. 

bII. od ydp getty, int. éxdrepoy rd Futov Tov pyKous. 

b II yopls 8’ éxdrepov...13 pjkn. If we mentally divide the line and think, 
each of the two halves separately, they become in their turn virtually indivisible, 
wholes of length, and the time is similarly divided into what are virtually 
indivisible wholes of time. Gé&ua brings out the full force of b 9 sq. supra. 
olovel pajky, int. voei. Whether the line be actually divided or not, it is mentally 
divided, and the unifying principle, the mind, makes its parts, as it were, new 
wholes of length. 
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b13. ds &€ dpdoty, int. dy rd pjxos voet 6 vows. The conception of the unit is 
more completely brought out if we contrast it first with half, then with double. 
First the line was thought as undivided whole, then each of its two parts was 
thought separately; now the mind considers the whole or double as made up of 
its two parts. 

bi1I4. ér’ dpboty, int. voei The force of the preposition seems to be 
“ corresponding to,” “in the times which correspond to the two halves of the 
divided line.” The whole time of thinking is regarded as made up of the times 
in which each half is thought separately. 

biq4. +d S& pr Kara woody...1d Sa, int. ddcaiperov. So far we have been 
dealing with continuous objects, length and time, which Zery se are divisible and 
only ger accidens indivisible. We now come to another class of objects of 
thought, which are fer se indivisible and only fer acctdens divisible. A clue to 
the distinction is furnished by JZe/aph. 1016 b 23 wavraxod b€ rd Ev } rH Too Fj 
re ide: adiaiperov, 1053.a 18 otra 8) wavrwy pérpov rd Ev, Gri yuwpifoney €£ dy 
éariv 7 obcia Grapotvres 4 Kata Td woody 7 Kata TO élSos. Sia TOvVTO TO Ev adtaiperor, 
Ort TO wparov éxdotwyv dotatperov. ovx Gpoiws Sé wav d&iaiperov, ofov movs kal 
povds, GAG TO pey mdvry, ro 8 civa ddvaiperov mpds THY aicOyow ebéder, 1053 b 4 
rd évt elvat pddcord éort...pérpov Tt, Kat KUpLoTrata Tow mocou, eira TOU ToLav...€aTat 
S€ rosotrov T6 pév cay 7 Gdiaiperoy xara TO wogdéyv, ro 8 édy xara T6 roby, 1084b 14 
GAN” dd.aiperovy cat rd xadddov Kat rd éri pépous kal TO crotyeiov, GAAG Tpdroyv 
G@rov, rd péev Kard Adyor rb Sé xara ypdvov (cf. Pseudo-Alex. ad loc. 774, 3—~15 
H.), 1052 a 31 dps@p@ pev odv ro xa” Exacrov dduaiperov, cide d€ 76 TS yvoote@ kai 
TH ém.iotmpn, 999a I—6. Of the latter I cite a 2 adtaiperov S€ Grav 7 xara 76 
wocov } xara TO eldos, mpdrepoy S5é ro xar «idos. As Bonitz in his commentary 
aa loc. observes, the distinction between the two kinds of d&:aiperoy under 
consideration must not be confused with that between numerical unity, éy r@ 
apiOye, and specific unity, év r@ eiSe. Two or more things which fall under the 
same species are said to be é r@ cide, i.e. specifically identical, but the term 
é&y xara Td eidos is applied to an infima species, which cannot itself be further 
subdivided. And this is why logical priority is differently defined in the one 
case and in the other. For numerical unity, é€v r@ aptOy@, denotes a more 
perfect unity than & r@ ete, the former comprehends the latter and all other 
kinds of unity (é r@ cider, r@ yévet, TO Kar’ avadoyiay). But in the distinction 
we are investigating between ddtaiperoy r@ cider or xara rd eidos and dd:aiperov 
xara To moody, logical priority attaches to & xara 7d eidos, because eidos is the 
constitutive form which makes the thing what it is, while zoaéy is more nearly 
akin to matter: in fact, ré ovvexes is logical or intelligible matter. Hitherto we 
have been dealing with wholes indivisible card ré woody. We are now intro- 
duced to the infimae species: & xara rd eidos ea est species, quae non ipsa 
iterum in species dividitur (Bonitz, ad Meraph. 999 a 1—6). The members of 
such a species are united by the single notion or definition which comprehends 
them all, Mefaph. 1016 b 33 cide 8 [int. &] dv 6 Adyos efs. The infima species 
may be divided into its members, but not as a genus is divided into species, 
2h. 9994 5 ov ydp éore yévos 6 dvOpwros trav rivév avOpareyv. As we shall see, 
A. calls the division of an infima species a division Jer accidens. Any species 
incapable of further division into subspecies would answer to the description of 
the text, “a whole not quantitatively indivisible” (and therefore not ovveyés rt, a 
continuous whole of magnitude), “but specifically indivisible.” Cf. also Afezadh. 
1087 b 33 sqq.: “Plainly the One signifies a measure and in each class of 
things the One which is measure is predicated of a different subject. In music - 
the unit is a quarter tone, in length or magnitude a finger’s-breadth or a foot or 
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some similar unit, in rhythm a beat or a syllable, and similarly in weight some 
definite standard of weight. And so generally of whatever the unit is predi- 
cated; in things which have quality the unit is something which has quality, 
in quanta the unit is a quantum, and the unit-measure is indivisible, in the first 
case specifically, in the latter as presented to sense, 1087 a 37 xat xara mavrev 
d¢ rov atréyv rpdrov, év pév rois mrotois wodv tt, ev S€ rois mogois wogdy Tt (Kat 
addtaiperoy 76 pérpov, TO pev Kata Td €idos TO S€ awpds Thy atone). And all this 
implies that there is no unity existent fer se.” 

bI5. asswaipéro ris yuxys. If this meant a part or faculty of the soul, the 
omission of any accompanying noun or pronoun, like pépe: or rivi, could be 
paralleled. Cf. 426 b 29 dydpiorov xai év axyepiorm xpév@, 427 a 14 fot as 
kexwptopév@, both of which passages are very similar to the one before us. Cf. 
also De Sens 7, 449 a 8 avdyxn dpa & re elva tis Wuyxis, @ dravra aiaGdverat, 
448 b 20 dua pév, érép@ dé rhs Wuyxijs aicOdver Oat, cai od TO drdép@, ovtrw 5 [} otra, 
coni. Ross] drépe@ as mavri gyri cuveyel, 449 a 19 Bore Kal aicOdvor” ay dpa 
T® air@ xai évi. Here the faculty seems to be identified with its operation, 
évépyera. Cf. Metaph. 1075a 3—5: if vots, when it thinks éca pq vAnY free, iS 
identical with rd voovpevoy and 7 yvdyots is identical with rd voovpevoy, then 
7 vdnots is identical with vovs. Themistius supplies voyoa: 110, 18 H., 
203, II Sp. &v yxpove@ adtatpér@ voet xai vonre adiatpérm [so Heinze], 110, 24 H., 
203, 19 Sp. apepet r7 vonoe. Two of our inferior MSS., T and V, actually read 
Yuyjs vonoe. For ris yvyis, not rod voi, cf. 430 a 13, 431 a 14. 

b 16 kara cupPeByxds...17 dStalpera. As we are here dealing with actual 
thinking, I take @ voet to mean a single thought, one link in the chain of 
thoughts of which actual thinking consists: 407a 7 9 dé vdqots ra vonpara. It 
need not always mean, as 6 dtavoovyeOa does 414 a 12 Sq., 429 a 23, a part of the 
soul. Beyond this it is rash to assert anything confidently about the meaning 
of this sentence. Still, we may make conjectures and state divergent views. 
We have to find a predicate which card ovpBeBnxds may qualify and a subject 
for that predicate. It would be natural to attach xara cupPeBneds to something 
expressed in the preceding sentence, which might serve as predicate; but this 
can hardly be voet or ddtaiperov or dduupéra, for the specific unity is not xara 
ovupBeBnxos vonrév nor card cupBeSynxds adtalperov and, even if the act of thinking 
it and the time in which it is thought were fer accidems indivisible, the fact 
would not help to explain the words which follow. It only remains to under- 
stand dcacperoy or Statperad. Something, we may assume, is declared to be 
accidentally divisible. What is Jer se indivisible may be fer accidens divisible 
and, if we take this clue, there are two possible subjects for the predicate 
“accidentally divisible.” These are (1) the notional unity itself and (2) the act 
of thinking it and the time which that act takes. 

Suppose we take (1): the specific unity, then, is accidentally divisible, but, 
the writer continues, not in the sense that the act of thinking it and the time 
in which it is thought are divisible, but in the sense that they are indivisible, 
Their indivisibility, then, we learn, renders any divisibility which can be attached 
to the specific unity purely extraneous, adventitious, foreign to its nature. It 
appears to follow that the act of thinking an infima species, e.g. humanity, is. 
instantaneous. As Them. would say, we do not think half the notion when 
we hear the first two syllables “human-” and the rest of it when we catch 
“ity”: cf. Them. 110, 22 H., 203, 17 Sp. deover pév yap év xpdve, voet Sé ove 
év xpdévw, add’ ev rd viv Sep H ov8€ Bros xpdvos eoriv 7 dpuepys xpdvos. Kat 
airés 8€ dpepet rij vonve: voi, ov TUETaparevdpnevos TH OvdpaTt ovdE KaTa pdptov 
rov dyvéparos xait xa éxdotny ovAAaBny wporkapBdaver rit pdpsov Tov vonpearos,, 
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GANa Td pév Svopa Siatperdv, ddiaiperov S€ ro vonpa. ef S€ Kat TS vonpa Sratperdv 
drovixoin ris Aéyerv, xara [rd] cupBeByxds dv ats A€éyou Suarperdy, Kai oby FH avr 
Sicaperdy...7oAda b€ Kara cupBeByxds diaipeTa Kai obx Tj aira Stacperd, GAN’ 7] éxelva 
d0 bv yvepitera [by éxeiva Them. intends here rotvvopza cat 7 dowry]. On this 
view éxeiva anticipates 6 voel...17 ypév@ and refers exclusively to the act of 
thought, and the time, relative to the specific unity, while 7, “so far as,” 
approximates to “because”: otx 7...dAX’ 7, non quo...sed quia. Or, again, 
it is conceivable that éxetva, 6 voet kat €y & xpdv@ may refer back to the act 
and time of thinking ra pnxn, and then 7 will mean “in the same way as,” 
implying ravrn with the predicate d:arperdv. For when the object is a quantum, 
the act of thinking it may become two acts, the time two times, as we saw 
b 9—13 supra. 

(2} But let us suppose that the time and the act of thought are made the 
subject to a predicate “accidentally divisible.” We have now to enquire what 
is meant by éxetva. Presumably it is the act and time of thinking in the former 
case when the object was something continuous, like length. Or it might be 
ra yxy themselves. Then the words mean: “but in this case the act and time 
of thinking are ger accidens divisible, not in the same way (viz. fer se) as the 
act and time of thinking in the former case [or the objects of thought in the 
former case] are divisible, but in the same way (viz. per accideus) as they are 
indivisible.” Formerly, when the object was a quantum, the act and time of 
thinking, like the object, were fer se divisible and only fer acciderts indivisible ; 
now that the object is an infima species, the act and time of thinking it are 
per se indivisible and only fer accidens divisible. 

Prof. Bywater’s transposition (see critical zofes) would have the effect of 
referring this passage and what follows it as far as b20 pnxé exclusively to 
the first kind of dd:aipera, which are quanta, and he would alter b16 @ voei 
into 6 voez (=1d pnxos). But see Maier, of. céz. 1., p. 32, 2.1. Forstrik was led 
to bracket the words b17 dAX’ 7 ddaipera by his construction éf the previous 
line, viz. xara cupSeBnxos Sé, cai ovx 4 éxeiva [int. voet], Suapera' dS voei cat év 
@ xpéve. Thus the way in which he took 7 éxetva [int. voei] led ‘him justly to 
the conclusion that 7 ddtafpera comes to the same thing and is’ superfluous. 
Biehl followed Torstrik in bracketing the clause; but, if recourse must be had 
to the knife, it would be preferable to adopt Prof. J. Cook Wilson’s suggestion 
and bracket b16 6 voei cai €v 6 ypdvg@. Then éxeiva must refer to ra pnxyq and 
it is not impossible that a marginal gloss 6 voet cai ev 6 ypove@, pointing this out 
correctly, should, when incorporated in the text, become altered to @ voei xré. 
by assimilation to b15 ddtapér@ ris Wuxis. 

b17. fvern ydp xdv rovras. Taking the text as we find it, we must by 
rouras understand rots r@ etder adiacpérors. Thus rovrots, as contrasted with 
b 16 éxetva, will be the specific unities themselves, as distinct from something ; 
either, on one view, from the act and time of thinking them, or, on another 
view, from the act and time of thinking ra pyxn, or from ra pen themselves. 
It is true the Greek commentators unanimously refer rovras to ra cuvey7: 
‘Fhem., 110, 36 sqq. H., 204, 7 sqq. Sp., Simpl. 256, 4 sqq., Philop. 551, 22 sqq. 
(the last more definitely makes them time and mental image, obviously con- 
mecting xday rovrois with 430b 16 @ voet cai ev @ xpdév@). It is not, however, 
necessary that, because décaiperdy rx makes both time and length one, time and 
length and other continuous quantities should be intended by xdy rovrou. If we 
attend to the «ai, the presumption is rather the other way. 

b1I8& GAN tows ov xwpirréy. This phrase, defining the nature of that unity 
of indivisibles which belongs to ra ré eidec adiaipera, I take to be a disclaimer of 
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the Pythagorean and Platonic doctrine of unity, for which see JeZ2Gh. 1053 b g— 
1054a 19. Unity is, A. holds, no separately existent entity in the universe, there 
is nO ovgia tis avrov xa avrd tov évds, 26. 1053b 11, 1088 a 3, no gua tes 
xeopioTy T@v GAA@v, 1053b 22. Unity is to be found in the things which the 
mind thinks as one, whether species or quantities, and nowhere else. The 
same question is treated even more fully in Mefaph. 1045a 7—b7: the con- 
clusion reached is stated most explicitly 1045 a 31 ovSéy ydp é€orw airiov Erepov 
rou rnv Suvdpe: oaipay éevepyeia eivar odaipav, GdAa Tour’ hy 76 Ti hy elvat Exarépo 
and 1045 a 36 60a S€ pr exer VAY, pyTE vonryy pnte aicOnrny, evdds orep ev ri [etvat] 
€ori €xaoTov, oomep kat Orep Sy TL, TO THE, TS TOLdY, TO TOGKY. 81d Kal OVK Every 
év Trois éptopots ovre To bv otre rd &y, Kat rd Ti Fv eivat edOUS Ev ri datw DSotrep Kat 
dv re. Std Kai ovx eotw erepoy rt airiav rot & eivat otdevi TouTav, otdé rov by rt 
evar: evObs yap Exaorov éorw oy te Kat €v TL, ovX ws ev yéver T@ Butte Kai ro Evi, 
ave” ws xweptorav Svrav wapa ra Ka0 txkaora. The sphere presents the more 
ordinary case of something compounded of form and matter, though here the 
vAn iS vonrn, NOt aicOnry: the line, ro pyKos, with which we have been dealing 
430b 8 sqq. in this respect resembles the sphere. The cause of the unity of 
the line, as of the sphere, is the ri 7y efva. From such compounds A. passes 
on to quiddities, which have no matter, and asserts in the plainest terms that 
they require no external cause of unity, atrcov rot év etva, for each of them is 
the cause of its own unity, being itself ri Fy» efvar, and nothing else. Yet they 
are immanent in, not separate from, particular things, ov8 a: ywpiorayv svrav 
mapa ta xa@” éxaora. With this agrees precisely Jlefaph. 1052a 29 rd pev 8) 
ourws év # ovveyxes } Gdov, Ta Be Sv Gv 6 Aoyos eis 7. rowatra dé Sv 7h vdnors pla 
roavra Sé av ddtaiperos- adtaiperos 8€ rov ddiapérov cider 4 apeOuo. The term 
“one” is applied not only to things centinuous, but also to those things which 
have a single concept or a single definition, and such are those which can be 
thought in a single mental act, in an indivisible act of thought, the mental act 
being indivisible, provided its object is itself either specifically or numerically 
indivisible: whence it follows that primarily unity belongs to that which makes 
substances one, Mefaph. 1052 a 33 dc8 év &v ein rp&rov 16 rais ovocias atriov tov 
évds. No one who has followed the argument so far can fail to identify this 
with the ri Fv eivar. Cf. z. 1016a 32—b 3, of which I cite 1016 b 1 GAws dé dy 
 vdnots advaiperos 7 voodca 76 Ti Hv eiva, Kat pi Sivarac xwpioa pyre xpdv@ pire 
ToT@ pyre Moye, pad.ora Tava Ev, kai ToUTwy Goa avcia. Maier, however, whose 
exposition has greatly contributed to clear up the whole passage, takes the 
words of our lemma somewhat differently, I., p. 32, zoZe. He compares yopis 
biz sefra and understands A. to assert here that the mental act is incapable 
of being logically divided, whereas in contemplating a length the act, though 
itself one and indivisible, could, if we chose, be separated or divided. In that 
case nothing is added by ov yeproréy, for that the act is dd:aiperoy caf” airs is 
implied in 430b 15—-17 on Maier’s own interpretation of that passage. 6: “and 
this it is which,” a use of the relative more frequent in Latin than in Greek. Cf. 
428 b 24, zofe. Whatever it is which constitutes the unity of the specific notion 
also makes continuous quantities one. 

big. pajkos. Supply év. Cf. Metaph. 994 b 23 od yap dpoov eri ris ypaypis, 
4 xara ras Siatpéves peév ovx torarat, vonoa 8 ovx tate py oTnoavra. Kal rov8” 
Spolwe...20 price. This sentence shows that length and time merely stand for 
continuous, and therefore divisible, quantities in general. The emphasis is on 
T@® cvvexet. That the continuity and therefore the unity of the continuous has 
its cause in the form and quiddity: may be inferred from AZefaph. 1052a 19 sqq., 
where, after laying down that what is continuous is zgso facfo in a greater or 
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less degree one, A. continues (a 22) @re roodrov [int. éy] cat padAov rd SAov Kat 
€xov Tivd popdyy Kai eiSos: pardtora & ei ri hioer rowvroyv Kai ph Bia...dAN’ Eyee re 
év atr@ Td atrwv air@ tov cuveyés elvac. Cf. Metadh. 1053 a 24 tows yap wav 
guvexes Staiperdv. Surfaces and solids, no less than lines, are continuous 
and divisible, «is cuveyy Suvdpec Siatperd, according to Mefaph. 1020a 8—14. 
This is the fundamental assumption of the mathematical sciences, xai ré vonrév 
AapBavovort Staperdy, De Caelo il. 7, 306a 27, and it applies to pjxos no less 
than to cya, of which A. is there speaking. 

430 b 20--81. As to the way in which we know the point and 
indivisibles of that kind, it is like the way in which we know privation 
(orépnow). The point, being the negation or antithesis of the divisible, is 
known exactly as evil and black are known by negation of the positive 
qualities good and white [§$ 5]. And, if this be so, the knowing subject will 
be a potentiality of contraries contained within itself. If there is any knowing 
subject in whose thought there is no contrary, this knowing subject will be 
its own object of knowledge, will be actually operant and immaterial [§ 6]. 
All predications which connect an attribute with a subject are true or false, 
but this is not always the case with thought. When we think the concept in 
terms of the quiddity, we do not predicate any attribute of a subject. Such 
exercise of thought upon immaterial objects corresponds to the exercise of 
a special sense on its proper object, which is never fallacious [§ 7]. 

430 b 20 3] St orvypy...23 yvoplfa. A new paragraph should begin here. 
On this passage see Them. 111, 13—31 H., 204, 27—205, 24 Sp., Simpl. 256, 
19-257, 10, Philop. 552, 2—26. waod Sialperts, “every dividing mark.” This 
will denote the geometrical point, in so far as it serves to divide lines or lengths, 
or forms a kind of limit or boundary: cf. AZefaph. 1060 b 14 8q., 994b 238q. It 
will also denote, as Them. and Simpl. hold, the present instant, the “now,” 
regarded as dividing time past from time future: probably also the arithmetical 
unit, wovds, The line and surface may also be included, but only in so far as 
they are privations, i.e. the surface because it is without thickness and the line 
because it is without breadth or thickness. Cf. Medaph. 1016 b 24 rd péev ody 
kata Td moody Kai 9 wordy adtaiperov, Th pey mdvrn Kai AOerov Aéyerat povds, Td 
O€ mdvry kai Oéow Exov orvypy, rd dé povayy [int. Scaperdv] ypappy, rd Se dey7q 
émimeSov, 76 Sé€ mdvry kal rpiyp Statperdv card rd woody copa. In Metaph. 
1002 a 18 érc 8€ qhaiverat raira [int. ra pen cat ai oreypal] wdvra diacpéoes 
dvra Tov obparos, rd pév els wAdros, ré 8 eis Babos, rd & els pijxos. wpos Se 
tourois Gpotws eveorw ev tO oreped drrowvoiv cyjpa 4} ovdév, 76.a 34—b 11, 
994 b 22—-25 not only is the point treated as the division of a line, but the 
line as the division of a surface, and the surface as the division of a solid. 
When the divided parts are reunited, the divisions disappear. Thus if 4C 
and C4, the segments of the line 4A, are reunited, the point C, which had 
two functions, serving as the extremity of 4C and the extremity of CB, dis- 
appears. 

b2r. rd ottws adiatperoy. The point and the “now” are indivisibles of 
another order from those previously considered. They are indivisible not 
xa’ aird, but by absence or privation of extension and divisibility, r7 orepnees . 
Tov owexovs (Them. 111, 15 H., 205, 1 Sp.), mwdvry peév adtaipera, Kara rijyv 
drénrwcty d€ ray diaiperov Exovra rb ddtaiperov (Simpl. 256, 20 sq.). The surface 
is less continuous and therefore less divisible than the solid through the absence 
of the dimension of depth ; the line less continuous and divisible than the surface, 
because it has neither breadth nor depth, although it is still extended, and 
therefore divisible, in the one dimension of length; the point, losing even this 
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last dimension, ceases to be divisible at all: unlike the line and surface, it is 
qwavryn ad.aiperov, Simpl. 256, 21—27, Philop. 552, 16—18. Syndotra, “is dis- 
closed or discovered to us.” - Cf. Mefaph. 1054.0 26 Aéyerar & ex Tov evavriov Kai 
Sydodrat 76 &y, 10326 4 éxeivns yap [int. ras byselas] amrovaig Sydodrat 7 vogos. 
The word 4ydotv is a vague, non-technical term like yvwpifev, however the 
knowledge be obtained. Gorep 7] orépnois. As, e.g., rest is perceived by the 
negation of motion, ré pa Kiveio@ar, and number by the negation of continuity, 
TH amopdce Tov auvexovs, 425 a 18 sq. So, too, unity by the negation of plurality, 
as from the beginning of our experience we are more familiar with the many 
than the one, Jefaph. 1054 a 20—29. 

b 23. Set SE Suvdper elvar rd yvoplLov, “but the apprehending mind must be 
potentially the contraries.” That is, if you are to know xaxdéy, you must have 
ayaéov to know it. Cf. Simpl. 256, 33 ré oxdros r@ py épav 76 pas [cf. 425 b 
20—22], kal rd Kaxov TO wT) Spay Td dyaGdv ev aire, érel TH TOU ayaBov évvoig 
kal TH TOU dwros Kal TO KaKOv Kal TO OKOTOS ywooKopeEV, OF TH TOU Kavdvos opOd- 
tyre TO orpeBAoy (cf. 411 a 5 Sq.). 

b 24. évetvac év airé. If we adopt this reading, the subject is rd dvvdpet 
évavriov: “the potential contrary must be in it (the apprehending mind).” 
Biehl follows cod. L in writing é efyas and omits the preposition é¢y before 
airo. By é@vy must then be understood one of the two contraries, which 
Bywater’s conjecture é¢vavriov eivas év air@ more clearly expresses, though we 
might have expected é¢v ray évayriwv. Biehl’s text is open to the objection 
that it would naturally be taken to mean “the knowing subject must be one and 
the same with it,” i.e. with the contrary. I may add that the reading «kai év 
eva: is by a slip attributed to cod. E in the Berlin Aristotle, whereas upon 
430 a 23 Bekker had noted that a leaf of cod. E beginning there was missing. 

b24. « Sé run pi éorw eayrlov. There can be no doubt that this is an 
allusion to the supreme cause, the mp@ropy xivody dkuvyrdv of Metaph. 1075 b 20 
Kal Trois pév GAdois avayxn TH Godia Kal TH TYysuwTdry éemioTHpy Elval Te évavrior, 
npiv & o> ov yap €or évayrioy To mpate ovdév. As we know from Mefeph. A., 
cc. 6—10, this supreme cause thinks itself and is a being free from matter and 
necessarily free from contrariety. You know the évavriov in virtue of the evayrior 
in your own mind. The supreme cause has no contrary to it. Thus here there 
is nothing that helps us to understand the working of the human mind. Cf. 
Them. 111, 35 H., 206, 2 Sp. rovotros 8 5b re €Ewbev cai roAA@ paddov 7rd mrp@rov 
airtov 6o@ Kat padXoyv drnddaxrat rou Suvdye: dia rovro yap otros Kal Td pdadsora 
dv Kal To pdadtora eldos voet xai troppwrdrw orepnaews Kat apopdias rotovros Se 
atts, €avrév dpa voei, kal ovrds dari od riv dvciay évépyeav Aéyerr mpoonKet Kat 
bv dxpiBds ywptordy, ovdé dxapel rpowappotopevoy rae dSuvdpet. 

b25. [radv alrlev]. These words seem out of place, for we have been dealing 
with the knowing subject, ro yvapifov, and there seems to be no reason why at this 
point we should pass to consider the causes and principles of things. Moreover, 
the position of the words would seem to imply that ré yvapifov is itself an atrioy. 
By évayriov must be meant the opposite, by becoming which a thing ceases to 
be what it is, in accordance with A.’s own explanation of becoming, yéveots 
drhdy: see Mefaph. 1069 b 3—20. Such becoming is inexplicable without the 
assumption of vAy, and when all contrariety, contingency, matter and potenti- 
ality are excluded, there remains nothing but évépyea, which, according to A., 
takes the form of thought. In JMe/ap~h. 1075 a 25—1076a 5 the criticism of all 
preceding systems turns on their assumption of contraries for principles, and 
A. claims that not only ré wp@rov xwoiyv, but also matter, in his own system has 
no contrary: 26. 1075 a 34 4 ‘yap vAy 7 pia ovdert évayriov. Form no doubt is 
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contrasted with, and antithetic to, matter, as (Afezaph. 983 a 31 sq.) end to the 
moving cause, but not all dvrixeipeva are évavria. I therefore follow Zeller in 
bracketing rév aitiov, being content to take rwi as standing for rév yvapr- 
(évreav tivi. Bywater, p. 60, supposes the words to have crept in from a 
marginal gloss. 

b 26. tor 8’ a pty ddows te kard rivos. With re card rivos supply xarnyopov- 
pevov. Assertion is something said of something; that is, a predication of a 
certain attribute of a certain subject. A. here uses the term dors in the wider 
sense, in which it includes both rcarddaors, positive assertion or affirmation, and 
dmépacis, negative assertion or negation. Sometimes, however, he uses it for 
katdgacis only, as in Metaph. 1008 a 34 ere ef Grav 7 dors GAnOys 7, 7) ardpacts 
revs, kay abry ddnOjs f, 9 Karddace yrevdns, ovx dv ein ro abro dua hdvae xai 
dropdva aAnOas, De Interpr.21b 21 haces xai amodaces: also Metaph. tol2a 4 
drav péev &O1 cwb7y hava } arodaca, ddnOever. Cf. 431 a9 Karadadca } arodaca 
followed 431a 16 by yoy # drodjon, 431b 8 by Grav efry, which last is like 
@aots here. Cf. also Bonitz ad Metaph. ©.,c. 10, p. 410, mole, cited supra in 
note on 430a 3. As may be seen from Sofk. 263 E sqq. cited p. 459 supra, Plato 
has opposed ddous to drdgdacis as affirmation to negation. Neither xaradaots 
nor xaraddya appears in Plato’s writings. The inconvenience of using the same 
term both in a generic and specific sense no doubt led to the adoption of «xard- 
gaois for “‘ affirmation.” 

b27. aGAnbjs qf WevSns wdoo. Such assertion must in every case be either 
true or false. If we compare 430a 27 sqq., it will appear that @dovs here, as used 
of predication, is more precisely the particular kind of oiv@eots vonudroy dorep 
év évrwy in which truth and falsehood reside. 6 St vols ot mas, int. dAnOns 7 
Wrevdns dori. This simply repeats the opening words of the chapter, and our 
next clause proves that under déiaipera there the ri Hv elvae is included. 

b 28. 6 rot rl tori kata 7d rl HW clvat, int. vods, which, however, must be used 
here to denote the mind when it thinks and therefore can differ hardly at all 
from vénow. Cf. Metaph. 1075a 3—5. The genitive rot ri éore is objective. 
For the relation of ri gor, the generic notion or “What” of a thing, to ri Wy elvat, 
its constitutive essence or quiddity, see moves on 412b 11 and 4o2a12. The 
force of xara seems to be restrictive, “as determined by,” or “in conformity 
with, the quiddity.” Cf. 404b 5, zo7e. adAnSijs, not liable to be false as well 
as true, as is the case with a predicate. A. expresses this by saying “is true 
and not a predication,” something predicated of something. Cf. 428a 17 ray 
det dAnOevdrvrwy...oiov...vous. 

b29. GAN worrep TO Spay tod iSlov dAnOés. The objective genitive would be 
more natural if 7 dyus had preceded, instead of ro épav. Cf. Philop. 557, 3 
ti éore rd Gpav rov idiov; avri rod épayv ré toy Kai idtompayetv, otov rd épav rd 
Aeukdv Kai pdvov, pyxére S€ Kai THY ovciay Friuve TSO NevKdY TOUTO Uadpye. Them. 
avoids the difficulty when he paraphrases 112, 16 H., 206, 25 Sp. 4 dys pdvor 
pév xptvovoa To Aevxoy xré. If it is not an objective genitive, it can hardly be 
regarded as partitive, but it might be a genitive of respect, to which Simpl. 
262, 2 7 Syis...det THv Wiwv adnOys, “true in respect of its proper objects,” lends 
some support. But it must be pointed out that Simpl. has previously used 
expressions which imply an objective genitive: 261, 35 ri ray idiwv dpardv dvret 
and 261, 36 waca ray idiwr adnOeis kai dtrra@v eiot yvouers. 

b 30. obras tye dca dvev VAns: so it is with pure or immaterial concepts or 
quiddities. The mind either apprehends them or it does not. There we have 
true unities, This explains the remark 430b 14 sq. about ré eidec ddsaiperov and 
its instant apprehension by one indivisible mental act. When we are in posses- 
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sion of such a concept, there is no question of its truth. When, however, the 
mind comes to predicate one of these concepts, e.g. goodness, of a given subject, 
then error is possible: just as with objects of sense we may be mistaken in 
judging the white object to be Cleon. 


CHAPTER VII. 


In this chapter A. is still dealing with the operation of thought. He now 
makes the transition from theoretical to practical intellect, frequently employing 
the analogy of sense-perception. 

431 a 1—20. Actual knowledge is identical with the thing known. 
Although in the individual potential knowledge, i.e. the faculty of knowing, 
precedes actual knowledge, no such priority attaches to it absolutely. For all 
becoming implies some actual existence as its cause. Thus we find that it is 
the sensible object which raises the sense from potential to actual existence, a 
transition which, properly speaking, is no passive affection or qualitative change 
at all, but rather an activity: and if we do call it motion, of which qualitative 
change is a species, we put a different meaning on the term motion, motion 
being by the definition activity of what is incomplete, while activity in the 
absolute sense, activity of that which is complete, is something distinct from 
motion in the ordinary sense [§ 1]. Perceiving something by sense, then, 
corresponds to simply naming it in language or apprehending it in thought. 
So far there is neither affirmation nor negation. But desire of what is pleasant 
or aversion to what is painful, as it were, converts the simple assertion of sense 
that there is an object into an affirmation or negation respecting it. There is 
not one faculty of desire and another faculty of aversion, but to feel pleasure or 
pain is to energise with the sensitive mean upon good or bad, as such. And, 
when we thus energise, we feel actual desire or actual aversion, though logically 
the faculty of sense can be distinguished from that of desire or aversion [§ 2]. 
For the thinking soul mental images take the place of present sensations and 
its affirmative or negative judgment of good or bad is desire or aversion. 
Hence the soul never thinks without a mental image. Here the analogy holds 
with sense. In desire and aversion there is a single faculty of thought which 
affirms or denies, just as there is a single central faculty of sense to which 
impressions of the several special senses are referred [§ 3]. 

43IaI rd 8 airé éory...3 xpovw. This passage seems as much in place 

here as in 430a 19—21. Themistius, however, having paraphrased it there, 
‘omits it here. Philop. and Simpl. attest the repetition and try to account for it. 
What is more important is that Alex. Aphr. found the text in its present 
condition: cf. Philop. 558, 4 évravda dé yevdpevos "AdéEavdpés hyow sre rerdpaxrar 
6 Adyos, eirep kal dvw Stéxpeve Tov Suvdper vodv dd Tov evepyeia, cal viv de rd 
auto qo. The suggestion that the passage is intrusive in either context 
should be scouted. In c. 5 it is absolutely necessary, and here the clause a 3 
€ore yap €& évredeyeia dvros mavra Ta yeyyvdpeva will not stand without it. Why 
should not A. repeat himself when in the present chapter he comes to deal with 
didvowa wpaxreixy and to contrast it with sense? 

a3. Yor yap...ra yvryvopeva. These words may be understood quite gener- 
ally: cf. 417a 17 sq. In defaph. Z., cc. 7—9 becoming, whether in nature, in 
art or even in rois dmwd ratroxdrov (1032 a 13), is exhaustively discussed. 
Although A. there has other objects in view, the truth of this principle is 
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sufficiently established for the first of A.’s categories (ovocia=rdde ti), e.g. 
1034. b 16 GAA’ tdtov ris ovaias éx Totrwy AaBeiw Ect Sri avdyxyn mpovmdpyev 
érépay ovciav évreAexela ovcay i movet, olov (aor, el yiyverar (gov. Actual exist- 
ence precedes becoming, is its logical prdus: cf. Metaph. 1071 b 14-22. The 
efficient cause is always actually existent, though the material cause may be 
described as potentiality or even as non-existent: cf. Metaph. 1069 b 15—20. 
Again, in the sphere of becoming, there is a close correspondence between the 
producing cause and the effect produced. The cause is already that which the 
thing produced becomes: cf. Mefaph. 1069 b 31 war’ ef cal 4 VAN pia, éxetvo 
éyévero évepyeia & 7 VAn Av Suvdye, also 1049b 24 alet yap ex rod dSuvdpes Gyros 
yiyvera 76 éevepyeta by tard evepyeia Bvros, oiov dvOparos &€€ dvOpamov, povatkds bd 
povgtkod, alet Kivoivrds Tivos mparou- TO 5é Kivovv évepyela Fdn €oriv, 1072 b 30— 
10734 33; see especially 1072 b 35 16 yap oméppa &€& Erépwr €ori rporépwr redeiwr, 
kai rd mp&rov ov oméppa éoriv, dAAa 7d TéAELov: olov mpdrepov dvOpwrov ay 
hain ris eivas rod omwépparos, ob Tov éx Tovrov yevdpevov, adr’ Erepaov €§ of ré 
gmréppa. The purpose of Aristotle in Jletaph. ©., c. 8 is to establish the priority 
of évépyea to Svvayis in the wider sense of dvvayis as waoa apy Kevnrikn 7 
orarixyn: Cf. 1049 b 4 ézrel S€ rd mpdrepov StHpiora trocaxds A€yerat, havepov drt 
mporepov évépyea Suvduews dori, and 1049 b 10 mdons 8) rhs rovavrns [int. 
duvdpews| mporépa éarw 4 évépyea xat Aéy@ Kal r7 ovoia: xpdve & fori pév os, 
gore & ws ov: i.e., as he goes on to explain 1049 b 18, ré r@ elder 7d avré evepyody 
mporepoy, aptOuea § ov. “Take a man now existing and now seeing, or corn 
now ripe in the field: these doubtless, before they came into their present 
condition, must have pre-existed in Potentiality ; that 1s, there must have pre- 
existed a certain matter—-seed or a something capable of vision—which at one 
time was not yet in a state of Actuality. But prior to this matter there must 
have existed other Actualities fof the same species] by which this matter was 
generated” (Grote’s Paraphrase, vol. I1., p. 363, 1st edition, p. 616, 2nd edition). 
Again, cf. De Gen. An. Il. 1, 734.a 29 Adyos dé rovrov, drt rd Tov évredexela dvTOS 
ro Suvaper by yiverat év rois hice } Téxvy ywopévors, Bote Séor dy rd ciSos Kai Tih 
popdiy ev éxeiv@ evar. 

a 4 halverar 8% +o py alo Onrov...5 evepyela rowdy, 1.e. évepyeia aio Onrixdv moody. 
We find the general rule that all which comes into being is derived from some- 
thing actually existent confirmed in the case of the several senses, as was 
explained 418 a 3—6, also 417 b 20 rot peév rad rrounrixa THs evepyeias ELwGev, rd 
éparév Kal To axovorov, 417 b3 “sometimes it [ré wdo yew] is rather a preservation 
of what is potentially existent by what is actually existent and like it, so far as 
likeness holds as between potentiality and actuality,” 417b 16 “the sensitive 
subject...once generated possesses sensation exactly in the same sense as we 
possess knowledge. And to have actual sensation corresponds to exercise of 
knowledge,” of which latter it is said 417 b 6 sq. # ox Zorty dAdototc Oa FH Erepov 
yévos dhdothoews, and again 417 b 13 rot ovdé mdoxey haréov i Si0 rpdmous elvac 
dGAd\otwoews, 425 b 28 “It is possible to have hearing and yet not hear; again, 
that which is resonant is not always sounding. But when that which is capable 
of hearing actually hears and that which is capable of sounding sounds, the 
actual hearing and the actual sound occur simultaneously.” Cf. also MetafA. 
IOIOb 35 ob yap bn 7 y aioOnots avry éaurns doriv, GAN’ €ore Tt Kat Erepov mapa TH 
atc Onow, 6 avdyxn mpérepor eivat ris aicOnoews: TO yap Kivody TOU KLvoUpévou Hucet 
mporepov cort. Kav ei Aéyerat wpds AAAnAa Tavra, ovdev Arrov. 

a6. 686 Gddo clBos TrotTo Kiwijoews. AS mentioned in zoze on 417b 6, Alex. 
Aphr. proposed to call this a sort of yéveous (ylyverOai mwas). Philop. 558, 31 
calls it simply peraBoan, following 417 b 14—16. Cf. E£th. Nic. 1174b 12 otdé 
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yap épdceds €or yéveois ovd€ atuypijs ovdé povddos, ovdé ToiTayv obey Kivnots ovdé 
yéveos’ ovdé 7 Adovqs- ddov yap rt, also 1174 a 13—17. 

a7. 1 8 dwhds évépyea, “activity in the absolute sense.” The test is that 
we Can say dua voei Kal vevdnxev, dua 6p Kal émpaxev, but no yéveous or Kivynots 
proper is in this sense instantaneous. See #oze on 417a 16. Cf. Simpl. 265, 13 
7 Gvev rou dredois otca évépyea. Moreover, yéveois or xivnots is always for the 
sake of some end and ceases when this end is achieved, whereas the activity is 
for its own sake and instantaneously attains its end. Even if it has duration in 
time, like ed (jv, eddamovia, 7Sov7, it is complete (6ov rt) and perfect in every 
instant of such duration. Cf. generally Zrk. Nic. 1174a 13—1175 a 21, Metaph. 
1048 b 18—35, 1o50a 23—b 2. q TOU TereAcopévov, when that which functions, 
évepyet, has attained its full development and perfection. Them. (112, 31 sq. H., 
207, 14 sqq. Sp.) illustrates by the exercise and application of the éemriornpor. 
He has completely formed the habit, and his exercise of it is complete. We are 
here thinking of the distinction between the continued process (xivynots) and the 
result (évépyeca) as compared in Eth. Nic. 1174a 19 sqq. Of the former, xivnois, 
Them. says: 112, 33 H., 207, 17 Sp. yevéores padAov mpocéokey H reActooes. 

a8. +o piv obv aloSdverda. The transition from Gewpyrexds to mpaxtixés 
vous, according to Simpl. (263, 37) and Philop. (558, 11), begins in the last 
section 431 a 4 daivera: xré. As in 111, c. 4 A. made sense the starting-point 
for vows Bewpyrixds, So here again he makes sense the starting-point for vois 
mpaxrixos. This is to start with what is better known to us: experience shows 
that in whatever forms of life sensation is found, appetence goes with it. As 
Philop. brusquely says, 559, 7 Séov eciweiv drt 6 mpaxrixds voids per’ dpéEews 
évepyei, eirev airos bri per’ alcOnoews [int. évepyet], because it has been proved 
that dpefis and aicénois are To tmoxeréve identical. See wofeon 414b1. In 
fact, the link between ala@nous (= dpegts) and vots mpaxrixds is logical enunciation 
(gdvat). Perception in this connexion may be compared to simple naming of 
the subject and simple apprehension by the mind, Metaph. 1051 b 23 sqq. cited 
in next zoze. The passage 431 a 8—20 merely expands what has been implicitly 
stated 426b 21 Aéyer dpa rd airé. adore ds éyel, ofrw Kal voel Kai aicOdverat, 
viz. unity of the judging faculty, whether in sense or thought. Cf. 432a 16 
T@ TE KpiTix@, 6 dtavoias epyov éori kai aioOnoews. But the work of didvora, not 
fully explained 431 a 13—16, comes out more clearly when we reach 431 b 2 sqq. 

a8. +6 davat povov Kal voety. As just explained, ddvas, like Néyer 426 b 21, 
is the simple naming of a thing. Sense in apprehending its appropriate qualities 
is hardly ever mistaken (427b 11 sq., 428b 18 sq., 430b 29) and the same is 
true of vows, so far as it is concerned with ddiaipera: 430a 26 rept & odk fort Td 
pesos. Cf. Metaph. 1051 b 23 GAN Fors rd pév GAnbes [F Weddos, rd prev] Ouyety 
kai pdavar [dAndés] (ov yap rairé xardacts Kal pdois), rd 8 dyvoeiv pi Oryydvew. 
The implicit judgment of sense in cases of this kind is not so much “this is 
yellow,” “that is green,” rt xard rivos, as “it is yellow,” “it is green”; or “this 
sensation is a sensation of yellow or of green.” 

a9. Gray Sé 5d i Avwnpdy, int. 7 7d aicOyrdv (Torst.). To keep the subject, 
viz. 7 ato@nois, the same in the dependent as in the principal clause, dv 7 
aiodavynra might equally well be supplied. oloy karapaicoa 7 aropdca, The 
feminine participles show that 7 aic@yoi.s must be understood. By ofov the 
analogy between sense and judgment, as well as their essential difference, is 
brought out. Sense does not really perform a synthesis such as was assigned 
to thought in 430a 27—b 4. What it does is to pursue or shun. But therein 
is implied an inchoate synthesis, viz. of rd alc@nrdv and 76 780 or of rd aio-Onrov 
and ro Avmnpéy, an implicit judgment asserting that the sensible causes pleasure, 
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i.e. is relatively good, or that the sensible causes pain, i.e. is relatively evil. In 
short, pursuit or avoidance in the region of sense corresponds to a logical judg- 
ment of affirmation or denial, as is laid down £7. Vic. 1139 a 21 €ort & Srrep 
év Stavoia xardgacis Kal awddacts, totr év dpéfec Siwkis cat huyn* Sor’...det... 
rév te Adyor adnOy eivae Kat thy Gpe~Ew SpOnv,...kat Ta avTa Tov pév Hdvae thy Be 
diaxeev. Cf. 414b 4 8q., Simpl. 265, 35 eared) €vy cupmdony ws Kat 7) ToLavTn 
ovvicrara Kpiots row aigOnrov Kai as yvworo cal ws 7déos- dua yap rovro otoy 
xatddacts. Td dé oiov, erred) Kupios évy oyexH avedigee 7 Te Karddacts Kal 7 
dr dpacis...266, 3 ro pev 780 Sidket 7 aloOnots @s ayaOdv, ro dé Avrnpov @s KaKdv 
hevyer } atcOnow: Aoyix7s yap Siaxpioews Td ayaOov arb Tov Adéos Siopifew mod- 
Adxes, TO 5€ Kaxdv dro TOU Avaynpov. Sense takes what is pleasurable at the 
moment for what is so absolutely and for absolute good, 433 b 8—10. 

alo Kal tom 7d HSer0ar...11 ff rowtra. A. is obviously affecting a technical 
phraseology which I have tried to reproduce in my translation. The same 
conclusion as before is now put without the analogy of speech and thought, 
which, as always in A., go together. Cf. Simpl. 266, 12 dia yap 76 7d aio @nrixoy 
TwopaTike spydv@ mavros xpyoda Ta éxeivov awrynpia 7) POapriKa rdbyn ywooKke rE 
Kail Os oixeia } aGAAdTplia Ta péev ayaa Tra Sé hevye, where the language seems 
coloured with the associations of the later schools. A. “defines pleasure and 
pain,” says Grant, Erhzcs 15, p. 256, “to consist in the ‘consciousness, by means 
of the discriminating faculty of the senses, of coming into contact with good 
or evil’” This is in accordance with Grant’s conviction that occasionally the 
modern term “consciousness” is best fitted to express the deeper signification 
of evepyeiv. Cf. Simpl. 266, 5 dnr07 84 4 Siwkts rv oiov dydmrynow Kai peradio€w, 
n O€ uy} thy amoorpodiy Kai dmdoraciy. kai ev per TO FdecOa 7 aloOynow ws 
dyaGou dvréxetat THs oikeias évepyeias, é€v b€ 7@ Avrreio Oar as Kaxiv avalvera. The 
words of the text recall A7h. ic. 1174b 14 sqq., the well-known passage be- 
ginning aia@noews Sé mdons mpos 7d aic@nrév évepyovons, in which A., who 
consistently maintained that pleasure was akin to é¢vépyea as distinct from 
xiyyots, expounds his theory that pleasure is the concomitant of normal 
activities and attends upon the functions of every faculty of sense or thought, 
though the highest pleasure is only experienced when the faculty, being perfect, 
works upon a perfect object: 1174 b 18 xa@ éxdornyv 84 BeArtiorny éotiv 7 évépyea 
Tov dpiora Stakeyévov mpos To Kparicrov TH vq avrny. In ty aloe Oyreucy peodryre 
we get a reminder of the unity of sense: cf. zz/7a 431a19. We have been told 
before (424 a 4 sqq.) that sense is a sort of mean between the opposite sensibles 
and that it is in virtue of this that sense pronounces on its object, since the mean 
pronounces on the extremes, becoming to each of them the opposite extreme ; 
from which the dictum “ excellens sensibile corrumpit sensum,” 424a 28 sqq,., is 
simply a corollary. % towira. Philoponus rightly explains these words: 
559, 10 KaA@s mpdoKxetrac TO Yj Towra’ ovde ydp aira KaO éavra dyadd éorw 7 
Kakd, GAN’ @s mpés Td (@ov, as Td pev aalov réyerOar ayabdyv, ra Se Pbeipov 
AéyeoOar xaxév: cf. 433 a 28, b 8—10. Simpl. appears to have read 7) ra 
rowavra: 266, 15 To dé td ToLatra mpdoKerra. TS ayaba 7 Kaxkd, Sidri oddésoTE 
7 aisOnots TO ayabéy as ayabéyv Td Kaxdv ws Kakdv Kpiver, } TO ev Stoke Td 
dé Hevye, ddAa rd 700 Ws ayaGdy Kal ro AUTNpPdv ws KaKdv TO pev SidKer Td 
dé hevye. 

ai2. Kal pvy...q kar” évépyeav. The qualification 7 xar’ évépyecay must 
be supplied with 7 @uyn. It may be objected to raircd, the reading of codd. 
LTV adopted by Biehl, that it makes the text unnecessarily paradoxical: 
“actual aversion and actual desire, and not merely the faculties in question, 
are identical,” though the paradox must of course be qualified by the customary 
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GAAd TO eivac GAXo. We had better acquiesce in rodro (=rd évepyetv), read by 
Bek. Trend. and Torst. Torstrik proposed conjecturally ré airé rovro here and 
would bracket 7 xaxdyv in the preceding line, where cod. L reads # rocovro in 
place of 7 roatra. Then rd adrd rovro, like rotro,=ré évepyety TH aicOnrixy 
peoornte, There seems no need to change 7 before xar’ évépyeray with Trend. 
to 7 in order to bring out an antithesis between # rocatra and 7G car’ évépye.av: 
quatenus res in universum vel bonae vel malae sunt (4 rosadra, quod genus 
significat) animus vel gaudet vel dolet; quatenus in nos ipsos agunt (9 «ar 
evépyerav), vel concupiscimus vel fugimus (p. 425). 

a 13 Kal ovx Erepov...I14 dAAG TO elvar GAXo, i.e. we do not desire the pleasant 
by one faculty and shun the painful by another. There is only one faculty of 
aversion and appetence, and this is identical with the sensitive faculty, though 
logically distinct. The same qualification has already been used for the identity 
of sense-organ and faculty 424a 25, of actual sensation and actual sensible 
425b27. Sensation and appetence ought no more to be confused than sensation 
and pleasure: cf. Evh. Mic. 1175 b 34 ov pay forwé ye 4 Wdov7 Sidvowa eivas v6" 
aio Onow (dromoyv ydp), dd\dAa 6ia ro py yopiCerGar paiverai riot rairov. - 

al4 ty St Siavonriky Wuyy...I5 tardpxe. This is repeated 432a 9, with the 
significant addition Any dvev vans. In 429a 4 sq. we learned that imaginations 
persist and resemble sensations, Sa 7d ¢upévery (int. ras davracias) cali épolas 
eivat rais aic@noect. The stone is outside me: when I perceive it, its efdos 
ais @nrév is “in” my sensitive soul, but the change (xiévyjovs), which I call per- 
ception, has set up in me a distinct change, resulting in an image which, if 
certain circumstances are fulfilled, persists or is recalled, and then I am said 
not to perceive, but to think the stone (ides vonrév): and the presentation of an 
image is just as indispensable if the object of thought is not a particular but an 
universal. The case of the universal is referred to 417 b 22—25 and more fully 
investigated Amal. Post. Il. 19, looa 15—b3. See De Mem. 1, 450a I—7. 
The part taken by images in memory is explained in De Mewm., c. 1, the twofold 
function of the image as a mere thought and as recalling a former perception is 
explained there 451a 1 &y re ry wWouyn TO pév yiyvera Somep vinua povoy, To & ws 
ekel OTt Elkay, pynudveupa. The necessity of the mental image of a triangle in 
mathematical reasoning is enforced in the same chapter 449b 31 «al voety ovK 
goruy dvev pavtdoparos: aupBaiver yap rd atro wdGos év T@ voeiv Grrep Kai év 
TQ Staypdpev- exel Te yap ovOev mporxpopeva, TO TS Trocdy opiopévov eivar Tov 
Tptydvov, uas ypadhopev @piopévoy xara TO togdy- Kal 6 vodv @oatTas, Kay pt} 
gwooov voy, TiOerat mpd oppdrav woody, voet S otx 7 woody: dv & 4 hiois 7 rdv 
moca@y, dopioray &é, rideras péev moby woptopévoy, vost & 7 rogdyv pdvor. otoy 
alc@ypara. Cf. Them. 113, 14 H., 208, 13 Sp. mpdxerrae Somep cai ra aicénpara 
tH aic@joe.. In Meftaph. 1o10b 32 sq. ato@nya is said to be rod alic@avopévou 
wafos. See zofe on 417 b 20. 

aI5 Grav 8 dyabov...16 SusKe. The subject of the verbs gon, Stake is 
probably 7 Ssavonrixy Wux7 or rd Scavonrixdv. With dya@év } craxov we must 
understand gdavracOév as contrasted with the 760 7 Aumanpdv of ag supra, which, 
is aio@nrov. Pursuit or avoidance, i.e. desire or aversion, comes within the 
sphere of vots mwpaxrixés only in so far as the pursuit or avoidance can be 
resolved into affirmation or negation. Strictly all that a thinking faculty can 
do is to command (xedevew, ererdrrew, héyerr 432 b 30 sqq.), i.e. to determine 
either an end or means to an end. The process indicated seems to be that of 
combining or separating, conjoining or dissociating the ideas of good and evil 
from some object present to the mind. So Them. 113, 16 H., 208,15 Sp. érav 
ovy avra ouprhetn olov rd pavracpa Kai Té dyabdv, 7 To PdvTacpa Kat rd Kaxdy, 
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tore cetyer i Stdxer Kat Zouxe xarapdoe 7 Siw, dropdae S5é 4 pvyn. It must 
be remembered, however, that ¢davracia may lead to action either on its own 
account, 429a 5 sqq., or as an indispensable condition of the activity of the 
vous mpaxreKos. 

a I6 So ovSérore...27 4 Puy. Because the thinking soul, being incapable of 
perception, has no sensations before it, it must have images to serve instead of 
sensations. That the image or pictorial presentation is indispensable to thought 
is often affirmed, e.g. 432a 8, 13 sq. and, making allowance for the tentative 
tone of an introductory chapter, 403 a 8 ef 8 éori Kai rovro [int. ré voeiv] pavracia 
ris H py dvev pavracias, De AZem. 1, 449 b 31. 

al7 @owep 8%...20 wXefw. There is apparently no apodosis, the effect of 
éomep extending to the last co-ordinate sentence a19 7d & goyaroy [int. éoriv] 
év xré. Cf. Ind. Ar. 872b 29 omittitur etiam interdum ea enunciatio demon- 
strativa, ad quam membrum relativum a part éo7ep incipiens referatur. See 
also 41747 Ka@drep, 403a 12, 409 a 32, De Sensu 3, 439a 18 sqq. The com- 
munication of motion in sensation, for which cf. De Jasomm. 2, 459a 28—b 5, 
is traced from the air to the sense-organ and thence to some internal part, but 
the last point which this motion reaches is the organ of the central sense in or 
near the heart. It is true that, except for 426 b 15 sq., no mention was made of 
this organ in III., c. 2: but, having established the existence of the faculty, A. takes 
for granted ré pdpiov év & éori (to which repeated reference is made in the Parva 
Naturalia) on the principle laid down 424a 24—28. This organ may be styled 
peadrns (cf. all supra) on the same grounds as any special sense-organ: cf. 
424a 4 Sqq. and see zoZe on 431a 10. The connexion of thought is not obvious, 
but the wording of 431 b 2 Ta pév ovy eidy xré. suggests a fresh start after a 
digression ; and this makes against all proposals by means of transposition to 
bring a 14. T7 Sé€...17 yeux into close juxtaposition with b 2 sqq. z#/ra. If the 
point of comparison is unity in diversity, a 19, 28 sq., we should expect the 
parallel between images and sensibles to be more fully elaborated, whereas in 
431 a 20—b 1 we seem still to be dealing with sensibles. . 

43la 20-—b19. Here we must recall the explanation previously 
given (426b 8 sqq.) of the operation by which judgment is passed upon a 
plurality of sensibles simultaneously presented. The judging faculty is one, 
éy vt, and one in the same sense as a point is one, i.e. its unity is not incom- 
patible with a plurality of relations. The single judging faculty deals with 
heterogeneous sensibles, sweet and white, precisely as it deals with opposite 
sensibles, e.g. black and white, belonging to the same genus colour [§ 4]. To 
returm to the thinking soul, which thinks the forms of objects as implicated in 
mental images: as the object of pursuit or avoidance is therein defined for it, 
so, when it is outside the range of sensation and dealing with mental images, 
we are thereby moved to action. Thus the mental picture of something to be 
avoided or pursued in its effect on the thinking soul may be compared with the 
beacon light in motion, the conventional signal of the enemy’s approach [§ 5]. 
As the eye sees the one, so the mind sees the other, and the man is roused to 
calculate and deliberate, weighing the future against the present, and pursuit 
or avoidance follows upon the pronouncement of thought precisely as it does 
upon the pronouncement of sense that an object is pleasant or painful: and so 
in general where action is concerned. [But the intellect is not wholly practical.] 
Truth and falsehood, the object of the speculative intellect, are generically one 
with good and evil, the object of the practical intellect; but, while truth and 
falsehood have an absolute validity, good and evil are always good or evil for 
some person or some thing [§ 6]. Such abstractions as form the objects 
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of mathematics the mind thinks precisely as it might think the camused as 
concave in contradistinction to the camused as such, i.e. without separation 
from the substratum in which it is found. Though mathematical objects are 
not really separate from things, the mind conceives them as if they were [§ 7]. 
In fine, the mind, when it thinks, is actually the things which it thinks. The 
question whether the mind can think anything that is immaterial and un- 
extended without being itself immaterial and unextended must for the present 
be postponed. 

431a 20. ivi 8 eéruxpfve. The subject is left vague: it must be ré érixpivor, 
whether 6 &v@pwios or 7 Yvxn. A comparison of the statement of the same 
problem 426 b 14 (xpivopev, aicOavdépeOa) favours the former view. In any case, 
by rive and a 21 & re we are to understand what is technically known as 7 Kou? 
atoOnows or (De Sensit 7, 449 a 17) 76 alc Onrixdy ravrov. 

a2I. «mpérepoyv, viz. 426 b 12—427 a 14. Se, “as follows.” Nothing is 
added to the explanation before given, nor is it easy to see why it should he 
summarised here. Hence it is not strange that Them. in his paraphrase should 
have entirely passed over 431 a 17—b I, or that Torstrik should have included 
the same passage in the /oci imstticig which, according to him, interrupt the 
course of the argument. Neuhaeuser, however (4vristoteles Lehre, p. 52), 
translates dée “in einer andern Weise.” If it be urged that in this passage 
stress is laid on the unity of the object, we may reply that throughout III., c. 2a 
single faculty implies a single act of perception, and a single act of perception 
implies a single object. tort ydp & mu. Cf. 426b 18 Set evi runt Gude [int. ra 
kpwodpeva aiaOnra] Snda eiva, 426 b 20, 21 Aéyes apa rd avrd, b 22 ovx oidy re 
Kex@piapevots Kpivery Ta Kexwptopéva, b 30 76 airo 7 ad.aiperov, 427a 2 dpLOua 
ad.aiperoy cai dydptorov, 427 a II. 

a 22. ottw 8 Kal os Spos. Our authorities vary very considerably: see 
critical zo¢es. Codd. L V omit cal es dpos and give a shortened text odrw dé xa 
Taira év r@ avddoyor xré., but the words of Simpl. (271, 6) gare yap, pyoe cal aires, 
év rt atré T6 Kpivov Gaomep Kai 6 dpos and Philop. (560, 21) pia otoa, hyciv, dorep 
dpos are conclusive against the omission. Cod. T, on the other hand, has otra 
d€ 4 oriyp7 Kat 6 dpos, which led Torstrik to conjecture that our text is defective 
rather than redundant here. It need not surprise us that what is successively 
called oriyuy, onpetov, wépas in III., c. 2 should here be designated dpos. It 
might even have been called d:aipeots, 430b 20. Such a boundary point implies 
at least two things which it separates. 

a 22 xal tratra...23 mpos GAAnAa. All attempts to make anything of the 
traditional text r@ aprOu@ bv eye having been fruitless (see Neuhaeuser, p. 53 
sqq.), a new chapter in the interpretation of this obscure passage opened with 
the adoption by Freudenthal and Neuhaeuser of the reading dv for év on the 
authority of Simplicius and the old Latin Translation. If it were certain that 
the subject of a 23 éyec must be what is known as 7 xow7 aio@nors, such a result 
could be more easily reached by extruding év or éy altogether from the text, or 
by transposing a 22 «at ravra...23 T@ aptOue@ to precede a 22 ovrw dé. In the 
latter case we should get gorse yap & re- cai ravra [int. rd yAukd cat rd Oeppov] ev 
T@ avadoyoy 7 Tr@ aptOugd- otrw dé cat as dpos by Exe. mpos Exdrepov os éxeiva mpos 
a@\AnXa, a statement so plain that confusion or perplexity would seem impossible. 
The attitude of the central sense to two heterogeneous sensibles which it dis- 
criminates would then be declared to be the same as the attitude of every 
special sense to the évavria which come under its ken, as laid down 424 a 6 
yiverar yap mpds Exdrepovy airdv Odrepoy tév axpwv: and this would accord 
perfectly with the next sentence in which white and black emerge. Or, if dy be 
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deleted, the transposition is unnecessary, provided that a 22 kal ratra...23 T@ 
dp.6u@ is treated as parenthetical and enclosed in round brackets. If, however, 
we decline to evade the difficulties before us, it certainly seems to me that ravra 
must be the nominative to ¢yee mpés éxdrepov, that it is a mistake to supply 
a second éxdrepov before mpés éxdrepov to balance éxetva mpos ddAnAa, and that 
a 22 év ré dvddocyov...a 23 dv is an attributive clause, in which év has been 
substituted for gvra through the influence of the predicate &. Attraction to 
the gender of the predicate is common, to the number rare, but there are 
instances, e.g. 422 b 19 wérepov mdeiovs eiciy # pia. Here 7 dd7 must be the 
subject and ¢ioly is attracted to the number of whelouvs. Cf AMWetaph. 1048 a 8 
adrat pév yap maca pla évds roinrixy,...dore momoe, De Sensit 7, 447 b 26 16 
Neuxdy Kai TS péAav, Erepov TO cider dv, Plato, Protag. 340A F rd re BovAco Gar cai 
ériOvpeiv Staipeis Gs ov rabrév dv, cal d viv 8% eizres mwoddd re Kai kadd. For 
attractions of gender cf. 404a 25 sq. 419b 10 wAnyn ydp éorw 7 wotwtvaa. A 
better instance is efaph. 1002a2 rb 5€ cGpa...udsvov tropéver, os Gv Tt Kat ovTia 
ris ovoa. Thus understood, the sentence affirms, not that the central sense is a 
peodrns, related to each of its heterogeneous objects as these heterogeneous 
objects are related to each other, but that this proposition holds of the object of 
the central sense, viz. the two heterogeneous sensibles when they have coalesced 
into unity of one sort or another. It means then that the single object (ratra) 
formed by the unity of the two sensibles stands related to each sensible in turn 
(pos éxdrepov) as these sensibles in isolation (éxeiva) stand to one another. 
I have adopted the reading 7 r@ dpi6n6 because I take it that the type of unity 
differs according as the qualities compared are in the same or in different 
objects. If they are in different objects, the only unity they can have is the 
unity of analogy, because sweet is the positive extreme of the genus flavour, as 
hot is the positive extreme of the genus temperature. When things are so 
related that as 4 :&8:: C: D, A and C are said to be by proportion or analogy 
one, and similarly B and D are by proportion or analogy one: there is an 
identity of relation: cf. £74. Nic. 1131 a 31 9 yap avadoyia icdms €oTl Adyar, 
Metaph. 1016b 34 xar’ dvadoyiav dé [int. év] 60a fyet @s GAO mpos GAAO with 
Alex. Aphr. ad Joc. 369, 24 dvadoyia pév yap &, os muy) mpos roTtapdy, ovT@ 
kapdia mpos TO (gov: ov pHy Kal 6poyern Tatra, myyy Kai Kapdia } mworapds Kal Caov. 
Cf. Poet. 1457 b 16 ro O€ dvddoyov Aéyaw, Gtav Guoiws exn TO Sevrepov mpos rd 
mpa@rov kal to réraprov mpos To Tpirov: epet yap avTi rov Sevrépov 7d réraprov 
# avri rod rerdprov To Sevrepov, which Butcher translates: “Analogy or propor- 
tion is when the second term is to the first as the fourth to the third. We may 
then use the fourth for the second, or the second for the fourth.” Here it is 
plain that the second and fourth are by analogy or proportion one and similarly 
the first term and the third are by analogy or proportion one. If the two 
qualities belong to the same external thing, they will be xara cupBeBnxos 
numerically one, exactly as “musical” and “just” are numerically one because 
they happen to be qualities of Coriscus: Mefaph. 1015 b 16—36. (I may add 
that the Ms. authority for cai in place of # before r@ dp.6y¢ is cod. T only, not, 
as reported by Hayduck, crzt. aff. ad Philop. 560, 23, codd. ET. From 
430 a 24 to 431 b 16 we are without the testimony of cod. E.) In the result so 
obtained there is nothing, I believe, to conflict with the teaching of the treatise. 
We have been told that pogyois=akovors and that both reside év r@ wdoyxovri, 
1.€. €v r@ aig@ntix@, and what has been established for each and all of the five 
senses must hold of the single faculty, ré aic@nrixdéy mdvrwv, in which they are 
ali merged. In the act of perception, then, the central sense and its object, 
which is a pair of heterogeneous sensibles, are one and the same, though 
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logically distinct. Moreover, our sentence itself proves (1) that the object, 
the pair of heterogeneous sensibles, is under the given conditions a unity, 
(2) that the object is related in one way to one, in another way to the other of 
the two heterogeneous sensibles of which it consists. That is, sweet-hot is 
sweet as compared with hot and hot as compared with sweet, so that we have 
here that plurality of relations which makes the same piece of road diverse, 
because it can be regarded now as uphill, now as downhill. As to (1), the fact 
that the pair of heterogeneous sensibles is under the given conditions a unity 
seems to be confirmed by De Sensit 7 449 a5 ei de i Aw per yAuréos ddAw Oe 
AevKov aicOdavera 7 vuxn peépet, frou TO €k ToUT@y év Te éoTiv y ouX ev. GAN’ 
avaykyn €v- év yap tt To aid Onrikdv €ott pépos. rivos ovy éxeivo Evds; ovdev yap eK 
rouroyv évy. <A. desiderates unity in the object, but is unable to find it, presum- 
ably because sweet and white do not coalesce in the same way into a petyya, as 
e.g. the two notes blended in an octave, which, according to De Sevsz 7, 
447a 17 sqq. b9—13, are simultaneously perceived by the ear because they 
have coalesced into unity. Yet the conclusion of De Semsu is not incompatible 
with the interpretation I propose of our present passage, since in 449 a 5 sqq. 
the denial of unity applies only to the hypothesis there under consideration, 
viz. the simultaneous apprehension of sweet by one part, and white by another 
part, of the soul, an hypothesis which A. is there refuting, as he again refutes it 
De A.426b 17. Even in De Sensi 447 b 1 an accidental unity of heterogeneous 
sensibles is conceded: otx ¢gar: S é« AevKod Kal df€os év yevéoOac GAN FH Kara 
ovupBeBynkds. This I take to be the meaning of 9 ré dpiOue [int. &], 431 a 22. 

Neuhaeuser explains ratra as the sensations, exetva as the objective qualities 
outside of sensation. He is, therefore, forced to understand <éxdrepov> mpés 
éxadrepov. M. Rodier virtually does the same: though he explains ¢ye by 
“contains” and makes the subject of the verb the central sense, with which év 
T® avddoyor...dy is in agreement, yet it is clear from his translation (“étant un 
par analogie et numériquement, il a en lui ces qualités diverses, dans le méme 
rapport, ’une vis-a-vis de autre, que celles-ci sont entre elles dans la réalité ”) 
that he supposes the accusative after ¢ye to be something like this: raira 
éxdrepov mpos éxdrepov Exovra ws...dAAnda. Simplicius, I believe, made no stop 
after Gpos, for he certainly says that the two sensible qualities are one, not only 
with each other but with the knowing faculty (271, 21 sqq.). 

a24 ri yap Stadépe...25 olev AevKdv Kal pé\av; This question, introduced 
abruptly, implies that the central sense is necessary wherever two sensibles are 
compared, whether they are heterogeneous, like sweet and warm, or the opposite 
qualities of the same genus, like white and black. Some such connexion as 
this may be imagined: “Not only in the case stated, but in every case; for etc.” 
The point is worth urging, for some of those who have handled this perplexing 
passage trust rashly to the provisional statement of 426b 10, and erroneously 
suppose that white and black are discriminated from each other by the single 
special sense of sight. Philop. puts the case the other way: 561, 4 py) dmdpe., 
gyoiv, was Ta époyeva oidev 7 Kara pépos alcOnots, cimep ovK dmopeis wads ra 
avopoyevy oldev 4 Kown7 aivOnots. He, too, thinks that sight by itself is capable of 
pronouncing a judgment of difference or identity. Neuhaeuser also, p. 59, takes 
the meaning to be that whether we investigate the discrimination of hetero- 
geneous qualities by the central sense or of opposite qualities by a single sense 
does not affect the problem: as if the discrimination of opposite qualities by a 
single sense 426 b 10 sqq. had not to be qualified by the whole subsequent 
discussion, particularly the remarks of 426b 29—-427a 1, where the argument 
applies to any special sense as much as to the central sense. Cf. De Sevsz, c. 7, 
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where the impossibility of two sensations occurring simultaneously is first 
established for a single sense (448 a 1—13) and then used to prove @ fortzor 
a similar impossibility where the two sensibles are perceived by different senses 
(448 a 13—19). Upon the principles laid down 426 b 12—-427a 14 a judgment 
of difference is not possible, unless the two sensibles are simultaneously pre- 
sented to the same judging faculty. But each special sense judges its objects 
successively, not simultaneously, and even in the extreme case when that object 
is a mixture of two or more components ¢& av ev Tu ylyverat, it is still a single 
object which the single sense judges, an object numerically one, De Sevzsz 7, 
447 b 9—I3. 

a24. Td pry spoyevy. The omission of px from four of our MSS. here is an 
old error, for Simpl. also read ra époyevn7, which he nevertheless interpreted to 
mean heterogeneous sensibles, like sweet and warm: 272, 3 wapadetypare xpnoa- 
pevos TO yAvKel Kal Gepua, Spoyevéot pév ovow os aicOyrois Kai roppwtépw addAnAots 
Kowavovow % rd évavria. This does not tend to inspire confidence in his 
guidance. Philop. explains correctly: 561, 6 dpoyer7 O¢ éxdAerwe Td péAay Kai Td 
Aevxdy: bard TO ypGya yap Gp: dvopoyern Sé rd Nevdv Kal yAuKV...@s Seaddpas 
aicOnoecw barorimrovra (cf. also 26. 478, 1 Sq., 25; 480, 5 sq.). The yévos of a 
special sensible is determined by the sense which perceives it, according as it is 
épardv, adxovordy, dopparrdy, yevoroy or dwtév. The several opposite qualities, 
because perceived by the same sense, belong, like other contraries, to the same 
genus. Thus they are not so far removed from each other as heterogeneous sen- 
sibles. Cf. De Semsz 7, 448 a 13 e ody mrelov Ert dméyes GAAHAwY Kai Stadéper ra 
ovoToixes pev Aeydpeva ev GM b€ yéver rev ev TO ara yéver Aeyopévar (oiov 
rd yAukvd Kai Td AevKdy GAN ws ctoToLxa, yéver 8 Erepa). The extremes which fall 
under the different senses are called ctoroya, De Sensu 7, 447 b 29 add’ érépas 
Exdrepov Tov évavTiov [int. 7 ais Onovs Kpiver}, as & airas éavrais ra atorotya, oioy 
@s 7] ‘yetous Td yAuKU, oUTas 7 BYis TO MEU EOY: as 8 avrn rd péAav, ovrws éxeivy Td 
aLKpOV. Kptva, int. 76 Kpivor. 

a25. ta évavria. Opposites Beiseg to the same genus, though specifically 
distinct: De Sensu 7, 447b 26 réywo Sé rotro, drt tows Té AeuKdv Kat 7d péAar, 
érepov T@ elder dv, 7 abr [int. aioOnois] kpive. See also the citation from De Ge. 
et Corr. 1. 7, 323b 9 sqq-, p. 493 sq. sudgra. Opposite sensibles are perceived 
by the same sense De 4. 422b 23—27, 422b 10.sq., De Semsu 7, 448 a 3 td Se 
THY aicOnow THy piay évavria éoriv. Cf. Alex., De Semsu 142, 29 W od yap Gras 
pev 7 Gis é£ews cal orepyoews TOv évavriwy avTiAauBdverat, GAdws Sé 7 axon rdv 
év airy évavriwy, kai GAdws mdAw 7 yevou Kal Tov GArAwv éxdorn, dAAa mwaoa Tov 
id’ éavras dvavriov dyoiws dAAnAats Kai dvddoyov: Tév yap acuvoroiyay adAAnAoS 
cvoro.yo: Kai ai avriAnes re Kai alaOnoes, 26. 163, 14—17 W. 

a 25 torw 51}...431 b I ro Aeuxdv. Besides its exact relation to the foregoing, 
which is by no means clear, this passage presents several difficulties. (a) What 
are [and A? (6) What use is made of dare nai évadda£? (¢) What is meant 
by xaxeivo duoiws? Let us assume that, in resorting to symbols and probably to 
a diagram, the writer intended to make clearer what he had already said in the 
last sentence but one. As the text now stands, that sentence affirms that two 
objects simultaneously judged constitute a unity of some sort. (1) If the two 
objects are homogeneous opposites, let them be represented by A and B. We 
postulate another pair of opposites, and A. Then not only.is I to A as A to 
B, but alternando T:A::4:B. The purpose with which the proportion 
alternando is introduced is perfectly clear: it is the only way in which FA, the 
third and fourth terms of the proportion, and AB, the first and second terms, 
can be brought together so that each pair becomes a unity by analogy or 
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proportion. See the passages cited for év r@ dvddoyov in mofe on 431 a 22 Kat 
taira. So long as the proportion takes the form Tr: A::A:B, we may attribute 
unity by analogy or proportion to AT or to BA, but not to AB orto TA. To take 
the instance in Poet. 1457 b 16 sqq.: when the cup is to Dionysus as the shield 
is to Ares, the cup is analogous to or one with the shield, but not with 
Dionysus. By the proportion alternando, then, we obtain here two unities by 
analogy or proportion, fA and AB, and the conjunction of the terms forcibly 
reminds us of ratra éy r@ dvddoyor. A further step may be taken. Assume 
that the pair of opposites TA belong to the same logical subject, évi twdpyes 
Then xara oupBeSnxds this pair TA will be év r@ dprOue@, exactly as “ musical ” 
and “just” are in the same way & r@ dpiOu@ if they are both qualities of 
Coriscus. Thus we have instances of unity by analogy and one instance of 
numerical unity. We may then transfer to TA and AB the conclusion stated in 
the words above about raira, which comes, as I have said, to this, that each 
pair is an identical unity with diversity of relations. Both TA and AB have 
been proved to be a unity of some sort, while their relations to their constituents 
taken severally are diverse; the relation of TA toT isnot that of TAtoA. If, 
again, TA are attributes of a single subject X, then of X also the same conclusion 
holds: it, too, is an identical unity with diverse relations. The above solution 
makes no attempt to determine what Ir and Aare: provided that they are évavria 
and can be évi tadpyovra, it makes very little difference whether they are another 
pair of opposite sensibles or opposite xuvnoes of an aigOnrixéy, cf. 426b 31 sq. 
The presumption is that, like the pairs hot-sweet, white-black, sweet-white, 
they are sensibles, as Simpl. conjectured (272, 12 sq.). But with the explanation 
I propose they will help us to answer the question riv émixpiver, even if they 
are not sensibles. (2) If the objects are heterogeneous, like sweet and white, 
let them again be represented by AB. We must postulate another pair of 
heterogeneous objects TA such that l:A::A:B. Then alternandoT:A:: A:B. 
We have once more two unities by analogy or proportion, 'A and AB, and the 
proof follows the same course as before to the conclusion that, as TA, so also the 
heterogeneous sensibles AB must form an identical unity with diverse relations, 
for the relation of AB to one of its constituents A is not that of AB to B. 
Simplicius, whose solution has found an ardent advocate in M. Rodlier, 
regards the whole passage as directed to confirm the assertion implied, though 
not explicitly stated, in the last sentence, ovdév duahéper 76 arropety xré. Accord- 
ing to Simpl. (272, 3 sqq.), then, TA are sweet-bitter, or any similar pair of 
contrary sensibles. By dare xat évad\dAc& A. means that the proportion 
white : black :: sweet : bitter involves the further proportion white : sweet :: 
black : bitter. By xdxeivo éuoiws Simpl. apparently understands the terms of 
the proportion alternando, viz. AT, white-sweet or BA, black-bitter: 272, 25 Kat 
wpos ye ta evadAd& In other words, we started with the homogeneous con- 
traries white-black, sweet-bitter, as attributes of one and the same subject 
(a 27 ef évi ein brdpxovra) and we get the result that what holds of these 
contraries, viz. identity conjoined with diversity of relation, has been proved to 
hold likewise of the heterogeneous pairs white-sweet, black-bitter. But we 
might have started, A. goes on to say (a 29 sq.), with the heterogeneous pairs, 
and then we should have been led to a similar conclusion respecting contraries. 
The gist of the illustration, then, according to Simpl., is that, if we once admit 
the office of central sense in respect of contraries like black and white, we are 
bound in consistency to concede a similar office in respect of heterogeneous 
sensibles ; and similarly, if the office of the central sense be assumed for hetero- 
geneous sensibles, its office for contraries will follow as a necessary consequence 
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of such an assumption: 272, 18 éy dé r7 dvadoyia Kai To evadda£ x@pav Exel, Kal 
dora: &s Tb A pos ToT, ovrw 76 B wpds rd A. rovro b€ mapeiAnrrat, iva py povoy 
éri trav évavriov, GAN émt tov époyevdv [immo dvopoyevar] rd ev yiwdpevor 
vodpev, Srav, ds eipnrat, tv Tb yvdoxov dpa 7 ra Sutopa. rére yap Kal ro AevKorv 
kat To yAukd év yiveras kal rd péday Kai Td mixpdy, dep ovk évavTia pév, duoyeri) 
[immo dvopoyevn] Sé duws cal aird kara Tt wopp@repoy yévos TOU xp@patos. 6 
rolvuv évdovs mpds To Srraaoty aGdAnAos Ev yiverOar Ta AB H ra TA kcal ddrepa 
Sdoe, cat rpds ye ra evaddAdE. Philop. (561, 10 sqq.) understood TA of the Adyox 
or ety of black and white: more precisely (since he desired to establish a close 
connexion with what has preceded and what will follow about Scdvosa mpakreen, 
555, 7 sqq.) the vonyrdv eidos of each, which is presented to the same single 
judging faculty, vods, as the sensible qualities white and black are presented to 
the single judging faculty, the central sense. 

Neuhaeuser, as we have seen, regards ratra and éxeiva a 22 Sq. Supra as 
meaning respectively the sensations before the central sense and the objective 
qualities giving rise to those sensations. This distinction, he thinks, is here 
reproduced, AB answering to éxeiva, TA to ravra, i.e. to the sensations, here of 
black and white. It is these, and not the objective qualities, which, as he 
contends, are present to the judging faculty. Hence Neuhaeuser retains the 
words a26 ws éxelva mpos GAAnda (repeated from a23), which Christ, Freu- 
denthal, Baeumker and Biehl rejected as spurious. According to Neuhaeuser, 
A. admits that a single sense is competent to discriminate the contraries in its 
own genus: black and white are judged by the single sense sight. Jf Ta, the 
two sensations to be judged, belong to the same sense, they will be related as 
the corresponding qualities, so far as these latter belong to one and the same 
object. That is, they will be év ré troxemséve, though logically distinct. And 
the same relation will hold between the sense and its object (kdkeivo époiws). 
At a29 68 atrés Adyos the proof is resumed. What has been established for 
a single sense and its object can similarly be demonstrated for the central 
sense and its object, the pair of heterogeneous sensations. The point of the 
illustration, then, 1s that, as contrary sensations, white and black, stand related 
to one of the special senses, sight, so heterogeneous sensations, white and sweet, 
are related to the central sense. A. seeks to prove that from the numerical 
identity joined with logical distinctness implied in the former case can be 
deduced the same numerical identity joined with logical distinctness for the 
latter case, both as between the heterogeneous sensations themselves and as 
between the heterogeneous sensations and the central sense. The analogy 
between the union of different or even opposite qualities in the same external 
thing and the union of different or even opposite relations of the one judging 
faculty, which is nevertheless numerically identical, is used, as Neuhaeuser points 
out, by A. himself De Sessz 7, 4494213  Gomwep érl rév mpaypdrov airéyv évdéxe- 
Tal, OUTwMS Kai Eri THs Yuxs. 1d yap atrd Kai év dpiOu@ AevKdy Kai yAuKU éoTL, 
xal dAXa woAAd, ei uy ya@piora Ta wdOy dGAAnAwY, GAda TO eivae Erepov éExdoro. 
Spoiws Toivuy Oeréov Kai é€wi ris Wuyis To atrd Kal ev eivae adpiOue rd aicOnrixdy 
mdvrav, T® pévroe elvat Erepoy cai erepov rev péev yéver tov Se cide. But, as I 
have tried to show above, it seems a mistake to attribute to sight or any of 
the special senses the power of discrimination between homogeneous objects 
simultaneously present, except in so far as a special sense is employed as an 
instrument by the central sense: cf. De Sevusu 7, 449a 8 dvaynn dpa & ri etvar 
THs Yuyxns, 6 Gravra airOdvera, xaOdrep eipnra mpdrepov, Ado bé yévos 80 GAXov, 
1€. dparoy dia ris dyews, dxovoréy bid ris axons kré. Sight, as a special sense, 
apprehends white and black successively: sensus communis, employing sight as 
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its instrument, apprehends white and black simultaneously. On the other hand, 
if Simpl. has the right interpretation, it is surprising that A., whose real point, 
according to Simpl., is to establish the proposition for xdxKeivo époiws (réd 
évadd@§), 1.e. for AT or BA, should be at the pains to establish it first for TA, 
a conclusion which does not advance us beyond the point from which we 
started, the pair of contraries TA being in all respects similar to the pair of 
contraries AB. I suspect Simpl. is no more right about Sore cai évadAag€ than 
about ra époyevn, his lectio false at 431a 24. He just assumes that, being simul- 
taneously apprehended, A and B are one: 272, 15 ei ody rad AB év mpos GAAnAa 
yiverat, Grav dua ywooKnra, Kat ra TA 6poiws ev yernoera:  dpeOu@ 7 avadoyia, 
apiOue@ pev Sia 7d Evi cal TH air@ yropiLer Oa, dvadroyia dé dia TO Kata Staddpovs 
Adyous pyndév paddov Odrepov 7} Arrov. év Sé€ TH dvadoyia Kal To évahda€ xwpav 
é€xee xTé. These remarks precede the introduction of elvernando. He appears 
to understand by éo7ep cai ra AB “as we know A and B to be,” whereas I take 
these words to be a part of the inference: “and so will AB be related.” Again, 
if TA are aicOnrd, not aicOnpara, the single subject to which they belong ought 
to be the external thing rather than the central sense. Neuhaeuser indeed, 
p. 60, explains xdxeivo duoiws as referring equally to the thing in which the 
sensible qualities inhere and the sense or sentient subject in which the sensa- 
tions inhere: “jenes eine Princip, der Sinn und das Object.” Lastly, Simpl. 
states (272, 28) that at 6 airés Adyos A. resumes O7rep dca rot évaddag évedeigaro. 
If so, and if the alzernando has no purpose in what precedes, why was it 
gratuitously anticipated ? 

a27. wore Kal évadAdk, int. dvddoyoy fora. Cf. Eth. Nic. 1131 b 5 fora dpa 
@s 6 a Opos mpébs rév B, ovTws 6 y rpos Tov 8, Kal évaAdaE dpa, os 6 a mpods Tov y¥, 
6 B mpds rov 8. For the omission of a verb after ore «ai cf. 7b. 1131 b 7 doe 
kai 7d 6Aov apds ro drov, De Part. An. 1. 3, 642 b 35 dvayxaiov yap ray xaé 
Exaorov vmdpyew tii trav Siahop&yv éxdorny, Sore xai thy avrimepéyyy and the 
citations in wzofe on 406b I. va TA, an abbreviation for ré IT xai ro A. 
Sometimes the singular article ro is prefixed in the same sense: cf. PAys. VII. 
5, 258 a 9—18 in the light of 258 a I—5. 

a 29. xdxetvo. There is a strong temptation to adopt the conjecture xdxkeiva 
and make “they also” recapitulate, referring to TA, the subject of a 28 ee. 
Or this might still be possible with the singular «dxeivo, since 'A form a unity. 
I have translated it differently, referring it to the single subject, in which fF and 
A ex Aypothesi inhere. 6 8 atrés Adyos. The same argument will apply if 
we take heterogeneous, instead of opposite, sensibles. See woze on 431 a 25, 
éotea On, Supra. 

431 b2 ra pev otv elSn...12 kal rl. A. now returns to vots mpakrixds or 
(a 14) 7 Stavonrexy yuy7 and the part it plays in moving us to action, alike (1) in 
present sensation and (2) apart from sensation, when we are dealing only with 
the images and ideas in the mind. The first case is illustrated by the beacon 
fire, the second case is stated in general terms b 6—9 éré d€...dtaxkex. When we 
see the signal of an enemy’s approach we are moved to action, at other times 
the mere imagination or idea in the mind is sufficient to prompt pursuit or 
avoidance after calculation and deliberation. The general sense is clear, though 
there are difficulties in detail. 

b 2. +d vonruxdv. Cf. Simpl. 273, 26 dnAady ro awpaxrixdy: rovro yap TO 
Si@xov 7 hedyov. A. may have this chiefly in mind here, but, as the ¢avracpa 
is Just as indispensable for vots Gewpnrixds, 432 a 8, the statement should be 
taken quite generally. Cf. supra 431 a 14 Sq. évy tots davTdopacr voet. The 
sense conveyed by év here and 432 a 4 sq. hardly differs from that of otk dvev 
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431 a 17: cf. 432a 8,13. The statement is repeated here in order to draw the 
inference that rational desire has a freer range than that émri@upia which is 
prompted by present sensation to pursue what is pleasant. 

b3 Kal ds a éxelvots...5 kivetra. The main purpose is to bring out the 
difference between vots mpaxruos and aic6yois, which is a consequence of the 
employment of davtdopara. 'Nods mpaxtixés not only operates under the stimulus 
of actual sensation, of which an illustration is given by the fire-signal ; but it can 
also, as above explained, operate through pavrdopara apart from and indepen- 
dently of present sensation (see 431 a 14, 428 b 27), and this is illustrated by the 
process of calculation and deliberation, when only images are before the mind, 
b6 Gré &€...9 Suoner. The details are obscure, e.g. év éxeivos, air@ and the 
subject to «iveira. To take the last first. In the illustration the subject of 
yvepite, being qualified by aic@avdpevos and épv, must be the individual 
man: cf. 408b13. This will also suit b7, 8 Aoyiferar, BovAevera, ein. We 
can hardly be wrong, then, in taking the same subject for «evetrat, which, if 
it means dpéyerm, includes both gevye: and dimxe of bg. In spite, then, of 
the opening sentence b2 76 vonrixdv...voei, throughout this section A. leaves ~ 
the faculties for the concrete possessor, the subject or individual who perceives, 
deliberates and desires. It is true, r6 vonrixdy might be the subject of xevetra: 
cf. Metaph. 1072 a 30 vovds Sé tard rot vonrot kweira. But, if we go back to 
faculties, it must be 16 dpexrixdv, as we shall see 433b 17 xuetra: yap To Kivov- 
pevov 7 dpéyerat, b27 7 Gpextexdy TO (ov, TavTn EavTov KiyTikéy, But the 
expression here is rather parallel to 433 b 18 ré d€ Ktvovpevoy ro (dov: cf. 
433424. As for air@, although it is very natural to take it as r@ vonrino 
and dpiora: as recalling 431 a 15 dray 4€...16 didxes, it is just as easy to refer 
it to the individual man, and the decision must lie with ev éxeivors. From xat 
exros THs alc@nocews it may be inferred that b 3 os...@everéy has to do with 
sensation: compare the illustration b5 sq. This would make it impossible that 
ev éxeivois Should mean éy rots @avrdopacty. 

b4. Kal erds rijs alaeOycews. I take cat as “even” or “also.” Because the 
mind distinctly cognises good to pursue and evil to avoid among the vonra impli- 
cated in the imaginations of sense, even in the absence of actual sensation we are 
moved toact. If os...«at be taken to correspond to each other, “as...so also,” 
the clause s...deuxrov will refer exclusively to the case when there is an actual 
sensation, and év éxeivois must be taken to mean éy rois aioO@nrois: cf. below b 8 
drav elmyn os éxet rd 7dv 4} Avnpdv. So Simpl. 273, 35 év éexeivos Aéyar Tots 
aig@nrots, kabdrep adrés cadds Eppnvever avridiarp@v avrois ra éxros ris aicOncews, 
arep éort ra ghavracrd. Hammond in his translation (p. 124) appears to join 
kai éxros ris alcOnoews with ds aprora, and not with xveirac, understanding 
év éxeivots to mean év rois havrdcpacw. So taken, the words become quite 
pointless. 
' bq én rév havracpdreyv Gq. Torstrik supplies ro dtwxréy Kai ro peverdyv as 
the subject: as remarked above, I prefer 6 vody. Eiva émi c. gen. means to 
attend to, to be occupied with, as e.g. in Demosthenes éri rév mpaypdror, émi 
Tov rrohepety eivat. 

b5. kwvetra, i.e.1s moved to action: apparently meant to include ¢evyea 77 
dioxes under one expression, as in 433b 17. Cf. 433 b 27 sq. and 433 a 24 sq. 
That dzavoeic@a is in popular view a xivnois was admitted 408 b 3 sq., 6. Simpl. 
273, 38 rovréoriy éyeiperat els Aoyrrpby Kal BovAjy Thy rept airdy seems to me a 
little too precise. 

' b 5 olov alaOavopevos...6 odépos. This illustrates the case of present 

sensation: “if we see something alarming—the beacon torch in motion, for 
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instance—we are immediately moved to action” (Bywater). Here vois plays 
its part. Cf. Simpl. 274, 10 cal yvwpite: 6 vody cuvriels Td ev ard Tod aigOnrod, 
76 O€ dio Tov Trept Taira Adyou avadhépwyr eis rd Tov Gpverov mapovaias modepiov 
eivat ovpBorov. rov dpukrov. The corruption to devxrdy in five of our MSS. 
can be traced in Them.: see Heinze’s critical apparatus on Them. 114, 1. By a. 
military convention, a beacon fire or torch, if stationary, signified the approach 
of friends, while torches in motion were a warning of the approach of the enemy: 
Thuc. 1. 94, III. 22, 80, VIII. 102, Cf. the Scholiast on Thuc. Il. 94 puxroi 
elor Aaumddes tives avd Evhov yryvdpevat, dotias Baordfovres avwbev rdv retydv 
€Tnpaivov Tois wANTLoxXwpots 7 Tois cuppdxots GT av rwas édpav rodepious éridvras, 
as det mpopvAd~ar bar. od povoy 8 érl rdv rodepslwv Trovro émolovy, GANG Kal et 
ite: Gr’ dv édpwv BonOecay avrois épxopévyny, donpawov mddw dca tov ppuerav 
as ov Set OopvBeicOa. Kai dr av peév irous edfrouy, éBacrafov rods ppvKrovs 
npepovyres: Sr dy Sé modepious, exivovy rods ppuxrovs. 

b5. [ri xowg], int. aicéjoec: but it is impossible to reconcile this with the 
conclusion of III, c. I, viz. that there is no alaéyrnpiov for ra xowad distinct 
from, and additional to, the ordinary five senses. It is by sight alone, 77 dye, 
and not by the common meeting place of all the five senses, that the beacon 
in motion’ is perceived in the case before us. Simplicius was aware of the 
difficulty and proposed to meet it by transposing yvwpite to precede Sri modé- 
pios and punctuating after c.wvovpevoy and before yvapife: thus transposed (274, 
I14—17). The sentence then reads r7 cowy dp&v Kivovpevor, yvwpite: Sri trodé- 
ptos. Thus Simpl. joins r7 cocvy closely with é6pav xivovpevoyv, not with yvwpicer, 
and explains r7 xow7 as rh Tév Kowdv (274,6sq.). Torstrik made a decided 
improvement upon this lame explanation by conjecturing kwnoe for Kowy7: 
cf. his proposal of xow7 in 425a17 in place of the xuwnoe of the Mss. The 
pleonasm rz Kwyoe épdv xivovpevovy is not in itself decisive against this 
conjecture. Bywater’s proposal (Journ. of Phil. XVII. p. 61) to excise r7 
kow7 aS a marginal gloss is the most satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 
As he says:—“ The antithesis here is simply between what we see (épér) 
and what we only as if were see (darep épGv), i.e. imagine; and it is weakened 
or rather utterly spoilt by the addition of a superfluity like r7 xoww7—which 
seems due to some annotator who was aware that xcivnois was one of the xowa 
aio@nrd, but did not understand the Aristotelian theory as to how we know 
them.” 

b6 éré &...8 mwapévra. Here we pass éxros rijs aioOnoews to the cases where 
the mind is taken up with its own ideas and imaginations, employing them in 
the deliberation which precedes action. As we shall see 433 b 29, 4344 7, 
imagination so employed by rational beings is’ termed Aoyortxyn or BovAeurixy 
gavracia, and the procedure of weighing the future against the present is 
further elucidated 433 b 5-10, 434a 5—10. The accusative rad pédAovra b 8 
is governed by Aoyifera, to which cat BovAevera is attached by a sort of after- 
thought. Cf. Plato, Zheaet. 186 A dvadoy:lopévn év éavry Ta yeyovora Kai Ta 
mapovTa mpos Ta pé\Aovra. 

b8 kal orav eliry...9 dedye. 4 Sudka. Deliberation ends in a decision or 
pronouncement, which takes the form of a judgment or proposition, either 
of which can be denoted by ein: cf. Aéyes 426 b 20, 21, 22, hhon 7} arodncy 
431a 16. The question arises whether éxei and évraiéa are antithetical.' They 
can hardly be so in the way Torstrik supposes, viz. éket=in the future, ¢vravda= 
in the present; et si dicit futurum esse iucundum quid vel triste, iam nunc fugit, 
vel persequitur. Nor is Wallace’s account more satisfactory, viz. that éket=in 
the speculative sphere, ¢vrav8a=in the practical sphere. If an antithesis must 
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be found, it would be better to make os éxet refer to aic@y7a, the expression 
seeming to recall b 3 ws év éxeivors...peverdv. But, if so, the sentence 1s extra- 
ordinarily brief and elliptical: 6érav etry [int. ré6 adyaOdy 7 xaxdv]| ods éxet [int. 
eirre| Td 95d 9 AUNpdv, the word évradda implying 7é dya@dy 7 Kaxdv to balance 
ro 780 4 Avrnpdv. Thus os is comparative and is not used to introduce a clause 
in indirect speech. Some indeed take etry os éxet rd 700  AvTNpdy to Mean 
‘pronounces that there lies pleasure or pain,” as if the clause with es contained 
the substance of the pronouncement. To this view Torstrik objects that A. 
of all men would be least likely to make rational action depend solely upon 
pleasure and pain. It may be urged that pleasure and pain are the ordinary 
motives of human action and that in 272k. Ne. Vil. and x. the highest good is 
almost, if not altogether, identified with pleasure. But, granting all this, why 
should A. assign to rational desire the same épexrdév as to irrational desire or 
érr.6upia, whether in man or brute, if all along his object is, as we have shown, 
to distinguish vots mpaxrixds from aioénois? And why should he do this when a 
moment before he has been describing the calculation and balancing of the 
future against the present, which is only possible for creatures who have a 
perception of time and are swayed by the conflicting impulses of Adyos and 
émtOupia? Cf. 433 b 5 sqq. 

bIO. Kal Sdws év mpdte. With these words repeat ghevye: 7 dude. There 
will then be no need to conjecture with Trend. otrws for Gkws. Cf. Simpl. 275, 4 
apdrres 86 } rod dyadod éridtoeav perddnyuw 7 7d Kaxdv arodiotroprovpevos. In 
spite of this sensible note, Simplicius would seem to have missed the con- 
struction and supplied éoriv with ev mpd&e: 275, 3 xai xa@ddov mparre re. 
rovro yap dnroi ro GAws év mpd&e. Even then we are not justified in translating 
with M. Rodier: “et d’une maniére générale, il passe 4 la pratique.” Cf. 
Metaph. 1078 a 31 To ayadov Kai TO Kandy Erepoy (TO pev ydp aiei ev mpdée, Td 
dé xahov «ai év Trois axuvnrois). 

b IO kal rd d&vev SE wpdfews...12 ri. Intellectus practicus non est penitus 
diversus ab intellectu theoretico: nam verum et bonum in eadem ovorotyia 
continentur, item falsum et malum: differunt ita ut bonum semper referatur 
ad aliquem vel ad aliquid’cui bonum est, verum non item (Torst.). The 
truth and falsehood which are contemplated independently of action must 
belong to vots Oewpytrexds. Simplicius, however, refers this sentence also to 
vous mpaxtixds, understanding the distinction intended by r@ dds cal rut 
to be the distinction between general propositions and particular cases, or 
between the major premiss and the minor premiss of the practical syllogism: 
275, 18 dvev...rovd mpdrrev tT. okor@y ta wpaxta Kai Sroiov To év avtois aAnOés 
re kat Weudos, @s mpaxrikds kai Tére évepyel, OVX Os TOTE mMpaTTrwy TL, GAN ws OTE 
déor wpdrreyv, rH pavelon ara KaOddov xpnoduevos dAnOeia: an unnatural inter- 
pretation, which ignores De A. 4334 14 dtapépes dé tov Oewpynrixod rg rédet. 
Cf. Eth. Nic. 1139 a 27 rhs 8€ Oewpytixns Seavoias Kal py mpaxtixns pndé mrowtixis 
TO eU Kal Kax@s radnOés éott cai Wetdos. What the genus is which includes 
To addnGes and rd dyabéy may be gathered from Mezaph. 1072 a 26—b 4, where 
TO 6pextév Tro wrpGrov and ro vonrév To mpHrov are identified. But the primacy 
is given to vonrdov (apy) yap 4 vénots), and the series or list, evcroyia, of what 
is Der sé vonréy is said to include not only 7 ovaia 7 darA7 Kai Kar’ évépyeav, but 
also ro kaddv kal rd 6’ atro aiperdv. To the same positive side of the table would 
belong ré dAnéés. The subject of 431 b12 dsaépe: is ro dAnOés Kai rd ayabor or 
76 Weddos xait rd kaxdy. In the first case r@ drAGs xai Tiwi is abbreviated for 
T@ TO GAnOés AAs eivar GAnGes kal Ta 70 ayaOdv revi eivae ayabdv. This does 
not mean that good is wpés . in the sense that there is no absolute good, but 
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‘that of the two senses of good or end-in-itself distinguished 415 b 2 (see zole 
ad loc.) we are dealing with ré 6 and not with 7d ov. Truth is constant, it is 
not ro datvdpevov, 404 a 28 sq., whereas the good for a particular person or 
thing may very well be, and often is, other than 7é drAd@s dyadov. It is only in 
the judgment of the truly good man that they coincide, £74. Mc. 1113 a 22—b 2, 
1129 b I—6, 1152 b 26 sq., Ark. Aud. Vil. 15, 1248 b 26 sq., Ill. I, 1228 b 19, VII. 2, 
1235 b 31 sq., Melaph. 1029b § Kai rovro Epyov €oriv, domep év rais mpaEeot 76 
TmoungaL €k THY ExaoT@ ayaday ra dhas ayada ExdoT@ ayabd, ovTws ex Tdv ata 
yvopiwrépoyv ra TH prvoee yodopy.a aitad yvapisza. The task of the moralist is 
to make good absolute my good, the task of the thinker is to rise from the 
most familiar facts of experience to the laws of nature. 

b 12 ta St &y ddapéoer AcySpeva...16 Stav voy éxetva. See Bywater in /ourz. of 
Phil. XVU., p. 62: “The construction here has been misunderstood by some, 
through failure to see that in the clause domep Gv ef xré. the relative has as a 
grammatical antecedent the odrw before Td padnpatixd, the sentence being in 
point of form just like that in III. 6, 430a 28—30 (xaddmep...oUTw xré.) where 
the punctuation has been duly set right by Vahlen. And as regards the ay 
after domep, I take it to be an anticipation of the a in the apodosis (dvev rijs 
capkos Gy évdet), So that doep dy ei is not to be understood in the same way as 
what 1s sometimes written @omepavei. The general sense of the passage, if we 
for a moment ignore all difficulties of detail, seems clear enough. As for ra 
paénuarikd, though they are really inseparable, we think them as separate from 
matter, just in the same way as, if one thought the ody as simply hollow, one 
would think it so as apart from the flesh (the nose), the particular matter wherein 
it is found.” For ro oipdy=xoddrns ev pivi (Metagh. 1030 b 32) see nofe on 
429 bi14. The present passage affords a striking proof of the impossibility to 
the Greek of the time of conceiving ré oupov as merely hollow without thinking 
of a nose, the imperfect indicatives ei ris évder...dv évder serving to express 
unfulfilled conditions: “if any one conceived (as he never does).” Bywater, 
thinkiny it impossible to get the required meaning out of the text as it stands, 
would reconstruct the earlier part of the passage as follows: ra 8 ev dgaipéoes © 
Neydpeva voet, Oawep av, el <tis> TO oysdy F pev oipdyv ov [Kkexwpropevos], 7 dé 
xotdoyv [et Tis] évdet, evepyeiag <vody > dvev Tis wapKos av evde ev 7 TO KOthOY, OUT@ 
Ta padnparixa xré. In this reconstruction b 14 <yvoérv> comes from b17 and 
b 14 [xexwpiopévas] is due to the variant Kceywpiopévws for b 16 Keywpiopéva 
attested by Simpl. 278, 32. But the irregularity of the traditional text is partly 
explained if we reflect that of the two clauses 7 pév cypdv...7 dé kotAov it is only 
the second clause which is challenged: for the purpose of the argument it is 
superfluous to drag in the first at all, though this is done idiomatically to 
point the antithesis, and the antithesis is heightened by the scrupulous 
pedantry with which od keywpiopévws is set over against dvev rhs capkés. 
When we come to b 16 6rav vo7 éxeiva, it is scarcely possible to determine 
whether ra ev dadatpéoes Neyopeva, the classic phrase for rad pa@nparikd (see 
yoté on 403 b 15 &€& adaipécews), is felt by A. to be so far distinct from ra 
padnparixa as to justify him in using ékeiva instead of avrd. Bonitz and Vahlen 
conjecture 7 éxeiva. Trend. and Torst. understand ra aic@nra by éxeiva, but 
such a technical use of this pronoun is without authority. The way in which 
mathematical conceptions are abstracted and regarded by the mathematician 
has been explained on 429 b 18—22, where see wzofes. See also 403 a 12—I15 
with zofes. As the word voet implies, the mathematical conceptions are vonrd, 
although the material objects from which alone they can be abstracted are 
aig@nrd. Such is the plain teaching of 432 a 4 sq.: cf. De Caelo Il. 7, 306a 27 
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ai pév yap [int. émzotjpat] Kai ro vonrév AapBdvovar Svaiperdyv, ai paOnpariKai, 
Metaph. 1077 b 34—1078 a 31, especially 1078 a 21 apiora S& ay otrw Bewpndein 
éxaorov, «¢ Tis TO py KEeywpiopévoy bein xopioas, OmEep 6 aptOuntixds Tote? Kat 6 
yeopérpns, 1061a 28—b 3. The present passage explains the statement Jefaph. 
1051 a 30 airoy & bri vdénow 7 évépyeaa [int. rov padnyartxdv], as will be seen if 
the whole context 1051 a 2I—33 be carefully examined. See first zo¢e on 430a 21 
SUPFU. ; 
b17. [vodv]. The balance of authority (codd. LU, the first hand of E, 
Philop.) is against the retention of this word : Delevi b 17. vod», quod deteriores 
libri aliquot addunt: legebatur enim: 6rws Sé€ 6 vots €oriv 6 Kar’ évépyeay ra 
awpdyyara vooy. Sine dubitatione 6 xaz’ évépyeray vous est 6 vodyv vous: sed illud 
satis erat dixisse (Torst.). We have had the statement before 430a 3—9 and 
get it again directly 431 b 21. 

bI8. rdv Kexaopirpévev ru. See zofe on 403 b 15, 7 Sé Kexwpiopeva. The 
fact that we do think ra xeywpiopéva and that this is indeed the province of the 
metaphysician or First Philosopher is not questioned. The doubt is whether 
from this fact of experience any inference can be drawn as to the nature of 
intellect. Svra avrdv pi Kexoptopévov. The perfect participle ceywpiopévos 
used as an adjective would seem to stand to ywpiords as Ouypnpévos to draperds. 

big. oKertéoy torepov. Where this enquiry should come is matter for 
conjecture. From the form of the reference in De Mem. 1, 450a7 Sid riva 
peéev ody airiav otx éevdéxerat voeiv Avev Tov auveyxods, ovd avev xpovou Ta py év 
xpove@ GvrTa, Adyos dAXos, it would seem that when that treatise was composed it 
was not yet forthcoming. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


431b 20—432a 14. To sum up: the soul is in a manner the uni- 
verse of things, which is made up of things sensible and things intelligible: and 
knowledge is in a manner identical with its object, the intelligible; sense with 
its object, the sensible. This statement calls for further explanation [§ 1]. 
Sense and knowledge, whether potential or actual, are distributed over things 
potential or actual, as the case may be. In the soul, again, the sensitive faculty 
and the cognitive faculty are potentially their respective objects. These objects 
must therefore exist in the soul, not indeed as concrete wholes, form and matter 
combined, which is impossible: it must be the /orvwzs of things which exist in 
the soul. Thus within the soul intellect 1s the form of forms, 1.e. of intelligible 
forms, and sense the form of sensibles, precisely as in the body the hand is the 
instrument of instruments, i.e. the instrument by which other instruments are 
acquired [§ 2]. The world of things consists of extended magnitudes which 
sense can apprehend; and nothing else, it would seem, has independent exist- 
ence. In the forms which sense apprehends are to be found the forms which 
the mind thinks; the abstractions of mathematics no less than the properties 
and conditions of sensible things. And this is why sense-perception is indis- 
pensable to the acquisition of knowledge and to understanding. And when the 
mind is applying its knowledge and actually thinking, mental images are 
indispensable, and these serve instead of present sensations. The imagining 
faculty, however, is something distinct from affirmation and negation, for it is a 
combination of notions which makes truth and falsehood. If it be asked, how 
the simplest notions are distinguishable from imaginations of sense, we reply 
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that in no case is the notion the image, even though it is never independent 
of an image [§ 3]. 

431 b 20. ra AcxPévra ovyKehadauioavres. We proceed to sum up the con- 
clusions as to thought already reached, viz. in 111., cc. 4—7, and those for sense, 
mainly in III.,c. 2. The solution of the problem of knowledge amplifies and 
expands various intimations given in the course of the treatise. 

b2x. «addy, “over again,” not simply “as our predecessors have said before 
us,” although it is true that A. discovers the germs of his own doctrine in the 
interpretations which Empedocles and Plato gave of the principle that like is 
known by like: compare 404 b 8—15, 16—18, 409 b 27 Gomep ay ei.rnvy Yuyny ra 
apdaypara riOévres. Nor is wdduv used quite in the sense noted Jzd. Ar. 559 b 
13 “addy OMnino progressum in narrando enumerando quaerendo significat.” 
The re-statement here introduces the discussion which substitutes ra rév dvrav 
efSn for the unqualified ra gvra. 

b 22 tors 8’...23 ta ercoryrd mus. See 430a 3—9, especially a 4, 5, 430 a 19, 
20,431a1. Here Alex. Aphr., De Am. 91, 7—92, 11 is excellent. 

b 23. 78 atoOyois rd alcOnrd, int. was. From 425b 26—426a 26 ras ap- 
pears to represent the addition of car’ évépyevay to ériorypn...€riorytd, ata Onors 
...aio@nrd : but it is better referred to the qualification given b 28 sqq. zz/ra. 

b 24. répverar otv...elg Ta mpaypara. The authority for the text is not _ 
strong (see crit. zoZes), but in b 25 and b 26 there is no variant of eis: hence 
Torstrik’s proposal to replace eis in a 24 by oomep xai, though apparently 
favoured by Bonitz (Jud. Ar. 754 a 30), leaves half the difficulty untouched. At 
the same time there can be no doubt that Torstrik’s proposal gives the true 
sense; knowledge and sense-perception are divided by the same dichotomy as 
things. As things are either potentially or actually existent, so knowledge and 
sense may be either potential or actual. Thus Themistius, though we need not 
suppose, as Torstrik does, that he had os or éc7ep xai or anything else but eis 
before ra wpdypara: 115, 15 H., 211, 27 Sp. ra évra toivuy ra pev Suvaue ra Se 
évepyeia, ovrw S€ cal 7 Wux7 Ta per Suvdper eidyn eori, ra bé évepyela: Grav pev yap 
éxn rHy Ey ris aicOnoews Kai Tov vov, py evepyy Oé, Suvdue: éorita dvra, drayv dé 
évepyn Tais eer auorépas, évepyeia éori ra Gvra. That eis with réuvera should 
mean “according to,” 1.e. by the same divisions, as something else, has no 
exact parallel. In Plato, Laws 738 26 dé rév rerrapdkovta cal mevraktoyiriov 
[int. dps@uds] eis re wdéAepoy Kai doa Kar’ eipnyny wpos:dravra ra EvpBdrAaa Kal 
Kowevnpata, eiopopan te wépt kai Stavopay, ot mdelovs pias SeovrvGy éEEnxovra 
duvair dv réyverOa rouav, the exact meaning of eis is made clear by the 
following awpdés: the number 5040 has 59 divisors suitable alike for war and 
the transactions and associations of peace. The sense of «és 1s more un- 
mistakeably final in Pol. 1330a 11 Kal rovrwy éxarépav [int. dvayxaior] dinpiada 
dixa made, THs pev KowTs TO pev Erepov pépos eis Tas mpos Tovs Beads Aecroupyias, TS 
dé érepov eis THY Tv cvootrioy Sardvnv. In PAYS. VIL. 5, 250a 17 eis yap av 
kivoin Td mXoiov, elrrep 7 Te Tv vewAKOv Téuverar loxus eis Tov dptOudy Kai rd 
pijxos, 6 mdvres éxivnoav, the construction is not different from eis dvo0 réuvew, as 
may be seen if eds éxardv be substituted for eis rov apiOudv. If the force employed 
in towing the vessel over a certain distance be the component of (say) 100 
separate forces exerted by as many separate individuals, then, A. argues, it will 
follow that each single man moves the vessel, viz. one hundredth part of the 
distance. If, however, A. had written els rots vewAxovs, as he very well might 
have done, in place of els rév apiOydv, the expression would have closely 
approximated to that before us, réuvera: eis ra wpdypara. With diapetv we find 
xara Similarly used, e.g. Ref. 1. 8, 1365b 27 ra 8é xvpia Sujpyrac xara ras 
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modtretas’ Goa yap ai moAtreiat, TooatTa Kat ra Kupid eotw. In the Politics we 
have sometimes xara and sometimes wpoés with érapetyv: 1299 b 18 mdrepoy xara 
To mpaypa Sei Seapeiv [int. ras dpyds| } xara rots dvOparovs, Aéyw 5 oloy Eva rijs 
edxorpias [int. wérepov émipedciobat Sei] i waidwv GddAov Kai yuvatkdy, 1300b 6, 
1329 a 41, 1298b 11 Stpyra pév otv Td Bovdevdpevov mpds ras zrodureias, 
1336 b 37 Svo & eioty nAikiae mpds ads avayKaiov SinpyoOar thy maidetav. It 
might also be suggested that in our present passage réuvera eis should be 
taken to mean “is distributed between” or “among.” This meaning is ex- 
pressed by pepifew with eis in Pol. 1265 b 3 did 1d pepifer Oa ras ovcias eis 
é6mocovouyv mrnOo0s, 1321 b 37 éviaxyod pev odv pepiCovor Kal ravrny [int. ryv dpxnv | 
eis mdeious, gore 5€ pia xvpia Trotrey mdvreav. Torstrik enquires: Cur réuvew 
dixit, non Scaipeiv, quod in hac re solemne est? an propter Timaei ryjow? If 
there is a Platonic reminiscence, it is more likely to be of the divided line in 
Rep. Vi.: cf. $11 D, E xa poe és rots rértapoe tTprjpact rérrapa Tavra waOjpara év 
TH Wuyi yeyvopeva AaB, vonow pev él Te advardra...cat Ta£ov aira dvd Adyov. 

b 25 % paw Suveiper...26 eis ra évredexelq. It is a delicate question whether we 
should follow the two best MSS. in reading duvdypes,..€vredexeias (cf. Soph. 
138, 37), or give the preference to rd duvdper...rd éevredexeia, the text of the 
inferior MSS., which is supported by the weighty authority of Them. 115, 15 sq. H., 
211, 27 sqq. Sp., Simpl. 281, 6—8, Philop. 567, 9—11. The expressions are 
equivalent and both are found in A., but his use of the abstract nouns in the 
plural is less frequent. It is quite clear that here the words governed by eis do 
not denote parts into which the whole is divided, but provinces to which the 
divisions of the whole are assigned or correspond, that in fact réuvera: is no 
effective part of the predicate. Potential sense and potential knowledge are 
thus assigned to things potentially existent as their province, actual sense and 
actual knowledge to things actually existent. Cf. AZefaph. 1087 a 15—19. 

b 27. 8Svuvdpe tatrd éorr. “So the greater number of MSS. If rairdv be 
read, it would seem better, with” the late “ Prof. Chandler, to continue—rd peév 
Em.ornT@, TO S€ aiaOnre@” (Wallace, p. 283). Cf. Them. as cited above in zoze on 
431 b 24 dray pév yap xn riv ew rHs aicOnoews Kai rod vod, wn évepyn dé, Suvdmec 
€oTi ra dvta. See, e.g., 417 b 17 sqq., 429b 5—9. 

b 27. Td pay, 1.qg. TO émioTnpoviKory. vd 8%, 1. q. TO aicO@nrixdy : cChiasmus, 
since b 26 76 aio @nrexdy preceded b 27 r6 €rrornpovikor. 

b 28. dvudyxy 8° qf aird q Td GBy elvar. The subject is ro aic@nrixov kai rd 
emtoTnpovixoy and the predicate aira 7 ra ei8n, where by atra must be understood 
avra ra aic@nra and avra ra émiornra respectively. Cf. Philop. 567, 25 viv odyoww 
Gri dvaykn éotiv 7} avta Ta oUvOera et8n ev TH Wuy7 elvalt, TouTéoTL pera THS VANS Kat 
Td etOos, } at’Tds Kad’ éavrd rd efSos, Simpl. 281, 18 éav pew 7 cbvOeros 7 ovoia 7 
€mioTnTy, ovK €orat alty éy TH émioTHnpy, GANG TO Eidos adris. avrda pev $1...29 év 
TH Yuya. A.’s summary takes no account of the case where the thing known 
and its quiddity are identical, as in 429b 12. The stone is a type of ovvéeros 
ovcia. Cf. 410a 10—13. : 

b29. GAAad Td elS0s. Cf. 429 a 27 Témov ciddv, mole and 417 b 23: the 
universals, which are the content of knowledge, are in a manner in the soul 
itself. This correction probably renders precise the was of b 21 and the 
advance which A. supposes he has made upon Empedocles. 

432a 2. dpyavdv éoriv dpydvev. Cf. Philop. 567, 33 6 Aéye: rototrdy dori, dre 
adomep 7 xelp Spyavoy ovoa Tov gdparos 6pydvois Kéxpyrat, oiov oxerrdpva, ei TUXOL, 
TEKTOV F Kado, OVTW Kal 7 Yux7) ait) elSos odca GAdov eiddSy éore Sexrixy, Sudre 
Tous Adyous Tév eidGy Exec wrap’ éavtH. This is not the whole of what is implied 
in the simile. We use other instruments with the hand, but further the hand 
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itself shapes the instruments it uses. Cf. De Part. An. iv. 10, 687 a 7—23, of 
which I cite (a 19) 7 S€ xelp foxev eivae ovx ev dpyavov GAha roddd: ~ore yap 
@omepel Spyavoy mpo dépydvev. Anaxagoras had said that man is the most 
rational being because he has hands. Aristotle replies that man has hands 
because he is the most rational being, for the instrument must be adapted to its 
function, not the function to the instrument. The choice of the instrument is 
after all determined by the end in view, and the hand is so ingeniously con- 
trived for various purposes that it takes the place of all other tools. Nature, who 
gives to each animal the instruments it can use, has given man hands because 
he has the intelligence to use them. In Prodlents XXX. 5 the question proposed 
is why we learn more quickly in youth, but have greater powers of mind in 
mature life. The solution begins by stating that we have two instruments in 
ourselves with which to make use of external instruments, and these are, in the 
body, the hand and, in the soul, vots: (955 b 23) 6 Geds Spyava év Eéavutois npiv 
Sédmxe dvo, év ols ypnodueOa rots éxtos épydvois, odpari pey yetpa, Wuyn dé vowr. 
For intelligence is, as it were, a natural instrument in us, as distinct from the 
sciences and arts, which are instruments made by ourselves: (76.b 25) €ors yap xat 
6 vovs Trav hice év nul domep dpyavov Umdpxwv: ai dé GAdat émcornpat Kal réxvat 
tay tp nev romtay eiciv, 6 dé vots trav hices...(b 36) fori yap vow peéev Spyavor 
émiotnpn (rovr@ yap €or. ypnatos, KaOdrep avAol avAnrn), xetpav Sé [int. dpyava] 
wOhAG TGv hice SvTwv. The writer of this problem, who has made use of the 
passage in De Part. An. above referred to, may be putting his own construction 
on the simile of our text, but at any rate he js right in saying that the arts and 
Sciences are useless without intelligence to apprehend and, as it were, hold 
them. 

a2. Kal 6 vois elS0s clSav. Bywater (Journ. of Phil. XVII., p. 63) thinks that 
vonray must have dropped out after «dav. “In the expression eidos eidév the 
word «id@yv does not mean ‘forms’ generally —it seems to mean par excellence 
the vonra «idy; but this is not the sense it bears in the immediate context, where 
we have two instances of the use of the word in the more general sense of 
‘form,’ one just before this passage (431 b 29), the other two lines further on 
(432 a 5 év trois eiSect rois aic@nrots Ta vonra [scil. edn] éoru.” Elsewhere the 
special meaning of eiSos=eiSos vonrév is without ambiguity in the context where 
it occurs, e.g. 429 a 15, 28, 431 b 2. 

a 3 del St ovSt rpaypa...6 es cal rddy. Join cexopiopévoy with mpaypna and 
ra aio Onra with peyéOn. The absence of a proper punctuation placed the ancient 
reader at a great disadvantage, as A. remarks A4ez. III. 5, 1407 b 12—18, but 
the comments of Philop. 568, 10 sqq. and Simpl. 284, 13-22 are astonishing. 
Simpl. was right in taking ceyoptopévoy with mpdyxa, though the transposition 
which he proposes for this purpose 1s unnecessary; but he failed to see that 
ra aic@nrd goes with ra peyéOn, and took ws Soxet ra aicOnra together. Them. 
alone understood the construction: 115, 35 H., 212, 26 Sp. ovdév eva: wrpaypa 
Soxet mapa ra peyédn ra aicOnra Keywoptopévov. The judgment of Simpl. was no 
doubt biassed by philosophic anxiety to vindicate the existence of ceyopiopévoy 
TL Tov peyéOous (431 b 18 sq.). He overlooked the qualification os Soxei, by the 
use of which A. abstains from committing himself. Alex. Aphr. recognised one 
exception to the universality of this statement, viz. rd xivnrd rot ovpavod eiSn, 
xwopiord dvra (apud Simpl. 284, 23 sqq.). Simpl. himself goes further: 283, 36 6 
vous Ta €idn év tots aic@nrots kat havracrois voet, obx drs Gravra (ov yap cal 
Ta GvAa)...(285, I) cat dep Sia rov Soxety mpdrepav évedeiéaro, évapyéorepoy viv 
cadnvife. apopifwy, riva car ddnOeay aig@nrd, d otk €ort mapa ra peyébn, dv cai 
Ta vonra ev Trois aiaOnrois Kai havracrois dori cider. 
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a6. rav atednrav. These words might conceivably go with éoa, but it 
makes a better sense if we take them with ees «ai wd6y. Cf. Metaph. 
983 b 13—16, lool b 29—1002 a 2, 1015 b 28—34, 1020a 17—22, 1o61 a 7——I0, 
De Gen. et Corr. i. 10, 327 b 15—17, De Mem. 2, 451 a 21—-28. These passages 
show that the accidents which are predicated of substance and are supposed to 
inhere in it are often referred to comprehensively as ees, waOn or Sdia0éoess, 
when they are contrasted with substance itself. 

a'7 kat Sd Totro...8 ovdt Evvlo. The reason why the defect of a sense 
necessarily implies a corresponding defect of knowledge is clearly stated 
Anal, Post. t. 18 Induction and demonstration are the only roads to know- 
ledge, and both are closed in the case assumed, induction from particulars being 
impossible without sense-perception, Amal, Post. 1. 18, 81b 5 éwrayOnva b€ py 
éxovras aicOnow dadivarov. trav yap kad’ éxaorov 7 aicO@nots, while the ultimate 
major premiss from which a demonstration starts involves an apprehension of 
universals, for which induction, and therefore sense-perception, will be again 
necessary: 26. 81a 40 fore 8 9 pew dmddekts x Tey KaOddov...advvaroyv 5é ra 
ca@ddov Geopjoat pr oi’ éraywyns. The failure of a single sense cuts us off, 
not only from all the particulars of a given kind, but from the universals 
which the intellect might under other circumstances discern to be latent in 
those particulars and disentangle from them. Torstrik followed Bekker in 
restoring £vvein which, as heard, owing to itacism, no scribe could discriminate 
from évvio.. His note is: quum aoristo opus sit, ex Bekkeri coniectura sic 
scripsi, non &vvioe: si ista coniectura est vocanda: nam libri LP [now styled y] 
S praebent guvin. Cf. £27k. Nic. 1179 b 27, where two MSS. give, the one ovvin, 
the other ovvinawy, in place of cuvein. As to the appropriateness of the verb 
used, from £7. Vic. 1143 a 11—18 it would appear that the special meaning 
of cvviéva is to understand what is said to one, and that by means of knowledge 
which one already possesses, while from Zop. IX. 3, 165 b 32 it appears that 
pavédavey itself might bear this meaning as well as the more obvious meaning 
of acquiring fresh knowledge. Thus under the disabilities imposed by the 
defect of a sense we can neither learn for ourselves nor be instructed by the 
conversation of a teacher. 

a8. dpa davrdopart, i.e. odx dvev davrdoparos. Here again our authorities 
differ (see critical wo/es), E being supported by Them. 116, 8 H., 213, 10 sq. Sp. 
and Philop. 569, 5 sq. against inferior MSS. and Simpl. 284, 13. Mistake was 
inevitable if the archetype resembled, let us say, the papyrus in which the 
"A@nvatwv IloArrefa has been preserved. It was repeated apparently by the 
scribes of Philoponus: 569, 5 éravaykés €are Tov votvy apa havracpd ti. Jewpeiv, 
touréotw dpyave ty pavracia <KexpnoOa>...(7) dia Tovrev...réyer dre 6 vous Gpa 
davrac(a evepyet, where dua mayracia makes it quite clear that Philop. intended 
gavracpare and not davracpa ru. 

aio. Av dvev thns. This qualification must be understood even where, as 
In 4314 15, 1t is not expressed. Compare 431 b 2——-5. We must remember that 
by the definition 428b 30—429 a 2 (cf. 428 b 10—30) imaginations are impres- 
sions of present sensations, or of past sensations resembling present sensations, 
except in so far as their matter is not present. Indeed, A. is careful to point 
out that one species of @davraopa, viz. memory, is not infrequently mistaken for 
a present sensation, De (Vem. 1, 451 a 2——12. 

alo. trepovy ddoews kal amopaceas. As here used, ddots=xarddacis, an 
affirmation, ri card rivos: cf. mofe on 430b 26! 

a II ouprdoK) ydp...I2 WeiSos. See on 430 a 27, where the term is not 
oupwdokn, but civdects. 
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aiI2 td 8 «rpdra...13 dvev havracparey. The question is put whether ra 
mp&ra vonpara are anything distinct from images of sense, and it is clearly 
answered in the affirmative. If we adhere to the traditional text, it would seem 
as if the answer implied some sort of inference: odd€ rdAAa, exgo ne haec quidem. 
No explanation, then, of the text will be satisfactory unless (1) ré mwp@ra are 
opposed to ra d\Aa, and unless (2) the sense given to ra mpora is such that, 
when the conformity of ra GAAa vojpara to the law previously laid down 
(431 a 16) that the mind never thinks without an image is admitted, the con- 
formity of ra wpa@ra vonpara to the same law follows as a matter of course, and 
the suspicion entertained about them vanishes. If, on the other hand, we alter 
ra@dXa tO radra or interpret ra dAAa as Meaning ra wpdra, we make A. allay the 
suspicion to which he has just given utterance by a mere zfse @ixzt without 
reason assigned. The above-mentioned conditions will be satisfied if we take 
wpara to mean dda, i.e. dotvOera. It will then follow that ra G\Aa=ra ovvéera, 
i.e. the notions employed by discursive thought in dealing with 1ré dv as ddnOes 
and ré py dv ws Yevdos, the region in which, as we have just been reminded, 
there iS oupmdoxy (or civbeois) vonpdrav dorep év byrwy (430 a 27 sq.). In 
other words, all vonuara are either (2) mpa@ra cai dda or (4) cupmdoxal vonpdrer 
wporeav Kxat dwAév, judgments, whether implicit or explicit. I assume that 
A. regards (4) as the more familiar case and that here the truth of the proposi- 
tion “The notion is something distinct from the image which is indispensable 
to it” is more easily recognised. Cf. Them. 116, 10 sq. H., 213, 12—14 Sp. 
cited below. In every logical judgment and in every compound notion capable 
of further analysis the part played by vénpya and ddvracpa is recognised as 
distinct. Cf, Them. 116, 18 H., 213, 24 Sp. ov yap ratrév 76 re vénua TO ard Tod 
S@xparovs cal 7 havracia, dAda ra pév harvrdopara rimos tis Kat txvos aicOnoews 
Kat Bowep weiows, et pow THY meiow vooins os moAAdKis mpoepnKayuev, TO vonpa Se 
évépyeta Tov vou mepi To pdvracpa broxelpevov. TavTy To. Kai jwoKidws adre@ [the 
word voénpa] xpyrat Kal rais mraceaow e£adrAdrrwv Kai trois dpOpos. If in the 
judgment or the compound notion capable of further analysis there is both 
vonua and davracpa which are quite distinct ; and if, further, the judgment and 
the compound notion are nothing but ovpmAokxai vonudrov mpotreyv cai dry, it 
follows that these two are present as distinct in that crotyetov of discursive 
thought, the wrpérov vénua. For, if we resolve rp@ra vonuara into davrdopara 
and nothing else, we ought in consistency to find nothing but @avrdopara in the 
products of such wpa@ra vojnpara, i.e. in judgments and in compound notions 
capable of analysis. On this view of the passage it becomes superfluous to 
determine whether ra mp@ra are the highest notions, as Trend. supposes (ra 
wp@ra vonpara, ut mp@rot aptOpoi, ea esse videntur, a quibus reliquae veritatem 
repetunt) or the first results of abstraction, as Torst. holds: ré mpérov vénpua 
est prima abstractio, quae fit ubi a repraesentatione (r@ gavrdopart) elus quod 
T@ apt6uo individuum est (6 ris avOpwmos) transimus ad id quod r@ ede indi- 
viduum est (6 av@pwros) : quod discrimen potest rudiorem quemque latere. They 
need not invariably be, what Simpl. calls them, quiddities : 286, 2 wrpéra caddy 
Ta TOY ovoLay a’Tdyv yvo@oTiKd Kai paduora Ta TOV dvAwy eddy. From Anal. 
Post. I1., c. 19 we should certainly infer that in our experience the lower uni- 
versals are formed first, the higher and the highest of all afterwards, for 
thought can separate as well as combine. <A notion can be simple and 
uncompounded in the logical sense without being indivisible. Cf. 430a 26— 
b6 and Metaph. @., c. 10. 

Others take the opposite view, according to which the question Is sufficiently 
answered by the mere reassertion that images are indispensable to ra wpéra 
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vorpara. Torstrik substituted ratra for ré\Aa, a change approved by Freudenthal. 
Torstrik’s critical note is: radra scripsi ex Them. The reading raitra is pre- 
sented by all the mss. of Them. (116, 18), but the latest editor of Them., Heinze 
(not Hayduck, as is incorrectly printed in my critical modes), is obviously not 
convinced that the paraphrase as a whole justifies the word ravra, for, against 
the authority of all the mss. of Them., he has replaced it by rdAAa. Cf. Them. 
116, 10 H., 213, 12 Sp. fore 8é ra pev card ouprroKyy Aeydpeva Kal voovmeva 
davepds Erepa trav havracpdrev. After illustrating this by examples, Them. 
resumes: 116, 15 H., 213, 19 Sp. wal atrae waGoae ai cupmdrokai diapépovoew 
@Ankov re xal rév davracpdrev, from which it may be argued that in the 
opinion of Them. the difference between imagining and thinking was more 
evident for the judgment than for the single notion. Nor is there any gain to 
the sense by reading ratra, however the word be interpreted. Torst., as above 
noted, interprets it as the lowest universals, i.e. the least removed from sense, 
like the mp&rov xaOddov of Anal. Post. Ul. 19, Iooa I5—b 3. By A’s own 
doctrine, he says, that aio@nra efin are in sensible things and voyra etdy in the 
forms of sensible things, thinking is made to depend upon sensation and 
sensation upon the sensible thing. But this doctrine can be perverted into 
a denial that there is any thinking at all, as distinct from imagining: and the 
less remote notions are from sensations, the more plausible will be the per- 
version. Here, if anywhere, there would be a confusion between thought and 
image. Freudenthal also supports raira, though by ra mp@ra vornpara he 
understands, not with Torstrik the lowest universals, but, as I think rightly, 
simple, isolated, uncompounded notions, “unverkniipfte Begriffe.” He thinks 
that, if A. meant solely the most general notions, hke Unity, Being, he would 
not have raised the question, since such notions are least liable to be confounded 
with images. The activity of thought, we must repeat from 430a 27—b 6, is 
shown both in combining and in separating. The judgment is a whole, a unity 
which the mind has made out of simpler elements, precisely as it can frame 
one ddvracpa out of several, 434a9 sq. But it can also separate and analyse, 
and its powerful solvent can be applied to those apparently simple unities, the 
quiddities, resolving man into biped animal etc., and converting simple appre- 
hension of a quality, e.g. colour, into an assertion respecting it, ri card rivos. 


CHAPTER IX. 


From the discriminating faculties of sense and intellect, which have mainly 
occupied us from Il., c. 5—-III., c. 8 inclusive, we now pass to the faculty of 
locomotion which occupies JIL, cc. 9—11. The reason why intellect was taken 
first has been explained in the opening remarks on III., c. 4. 

432 a 15—b 7. Of the two principal characteristics of the soul of 
animals we may dismiss the one, the discriminating faculty, now that sense 
and intellect have been determined, and turn to the latter, the power of local 
movement. We have to determine whether this power (1) belongs to the whole 
soul or (2) to a special part, and if it belongs to a special part, whether this 
special part has already been brought under our notice [§ 1]. This suggests 
the further enquiry, in what sense we can speak of “parts” of the soul. How 
many such parts should be recognised? From one point of view the parts 
of the soul are very numerous and the ordinary distinctions of rational and 
irrational soul, or of reason, spirit and appetite, are inadequate. If we look 
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to the differences on which such divisions are based, there is much more to 
be said for the classification adopted in this treatise. The distinction between 
our nutritive, sensitive, imaginative and appetitive faculties rests on wider and 
more fundamental differences; e.g. nutrition and growth belong to plants as 
well as to animals. Sensation cannot rightly be classed as either rational or 
irrational [§ 2]. Imagination is logically distinct from all the other faculties, 
whether it is locally separate or not. Appetency, again, stands apart. In the 
rational soul we find it appear as wish, in the irrational as anger and desire. 
If the soul be divided into three parts, appetency is found in each [§ 3]. 

In this digression A. returns once more to criticise the views of his prede- 
cessors, 1n particular the Platonic tripartite division of the soul, for which see 
moté on 411 b 5. 

432a 15. érrel 88 y Wux7...Tav Lowy. Cf. the very similar opening of III., c. 3, 
427 a 17--19. The soul of animals, as distinguished from plants, has been 
defined by two faculties or powers: a reference probably to 413 a 20—b 13. 
In that passage, after rd &-vyov had been separated from ré euyuyxov by the 
absence of growth, nutrition and decay, and the animal parted off from the 
plant by the minimum endowment of at Jeast one sense, viz. touch, the con- 
clusion is established that soul is determined by the principles of nutrition, 
sensation, understanding and motion, 413 b 11 9 Wey7...rovros Spiotat, Operixa, 
aig Onrik@, Siavontixke, kwnoet. Our present statement is limited to the soul of 
animals 7 trav (gwev, and therefore @pemrixdv, which plants share with animals, 
is not regarded as a defining attribute of the animal, and, as we shall soon see, 
TO xpitixov combines under one 76 aic@nrixdy and ré dtavonrexov. Moreover, 
stationary animals, like the zoophytes, to which attention was drawn in 413 b 2 
sqq., are overlooked here, though they reappear later in this chapter 432 b 19 sqq., 
so that this more general statement of A.’s formula lacks somewhat of precision. 
As it stands, it bears a striking likeness to the summary of the views of his 
predecessors, or rather to the current évdoforv on the subject, which A. gives in 
403 b 25 sqq., repeated with modifications in 405 b 11 sqq. and in 409b 19 sqq,, 
A1ob 16 sqq. Hence Philoponus (570, 12) is disposed to see in our passage a 
direct reference to the views of former thinkers: ei peuvnpeOa, car dpyas tis 
mapovons éAéyero wpaypareiag Gre mdvres of duotxol Svo rovros dpitovrar riy 
Wuxnv, TE S€ yuoorenad kai TG card Térov KivnTiKe: mpos raita yap azeidov. 
kai amredéxero pev atrots, Sudre dad rév évepyecdv thy ovciav ris Wuyns éOnpevor. 
It is not, however, to their crude views, but rather to A.’s own restatement of 
so much of them as he accepts, that opiora refers. 

ai6. +O Tre xpiruxd. See ores on xpivey 426b 10, 427a 18. Sense implies 
judgment or discrimination of sensibles 418 a 14, 422 a 21, 424.4 5 sq., 426b ro 
sqq-, 429 b 14—16, 431a 20. The same function belongs to imagination 428 a I 
sqq., cf. De Jnsomn. 2,460b17. Hence the author of De Motu Anim. 6,'700b 17 
épGpev Sé ra Kwotvra rb (Gov dSidvoray xai davtaciay Kai mpoaiperw Kai Bovdrnow 
Kat ériOupiav. ravra 6é€ wdvra avdyerat eis vodv cal dpeEiy. Kat yap 7 pavracia 
xal 7 atoOno.s Thy ab’rny Te ve xopay exovoww* KpiTiKa yap mavTa. 

aly. xuvelvy rv Kara rorov kivyow. For the accusative see szozes on 406 a 31, 
Alo b 20: cf. infra bg sq., b 14, De Caelo 111. 8, 307 a 5 Sq. GAN’ od THY TOD mupds 
Kivyow evkivyra, 

a IQ wérepov ty Tt...20 Yuxy. The possibilities considered imply three dicho- 
tomies. Locomotion is due (a) to a part, or (4) to the whole, of the soul. If to 
a part, such part may be (c) in magnitude, i.e. spatially, or (d) in thought and 
logically, separate and distinct. Again, it may be a part (¢) not hitherto 
considered, to which this function is peculiar, or (7) identical with one of 
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those already discussed. Cf. 411a 30—b 5 (especially b1 mdoy...2 Kivovpeda), 
413b 13 sqq., 429a 11 sq., Ezhk. Nic. Lloza 28—32. 

a20. 4 peyéOa 7 Adyo. See votes on 413b 13 and 429a 12: cf. 433b 24 
Ady@ pev Erepa dvra, peyéOe S axwopiora. - 

a2zxr. xavel. See zoze on 4224a II. 

a 21 \Sidév tt Twapd ra...22 elpnpéva. Are we to assume a separate “part,” 
ro Kara Torov Kevnrexdv, aS was done provisionally or by implication 41ob 
16—21, 411 b 22, 413a 23 sq., b 21 sq., 4144 32, b 17, 415a7, b 2I—23? The 
Greek commentators distinguish ra eiwOdra Aéyeo Oar from ra eipnyéva, referring 
the former to the Platonic tripartite division, Them. 116, 31 sq. H., 214, 
15—17 Sp., Simpl. 287, 27—31, Philop. 573, 21 sq., and understanding by 
elpnpéva the faculties previously recognised by A. himself, Simpl. 287, 25 Sq-; 
Philop. 573, 22—24. But there seems no ground for thus limiting the meaning 
of Aéyer Oa: and eipnuéva, since A. throughout has adopted terms in current use, 
though endeavouring to make them more precise than his predecessors had 
done. The reference is probably quite general. Cf. a 28 zn/ra. 

a 22. 4 rotrev & Tm, eg. Td dpexrixdv, which was proved to belong to every- 
thing which has sensation in 414 b I—I5. tx ev S&& drropiav ets. The precise 
form in which the simple enquiry “ What is it in the soul which imparts spatial 
motion ?” has just been elaborated introduces a digression, 432a 22—b 7, upon 
the old question in what sense we can speak of parts or faculties of the soul. 
Cf. 402 b 1—11, 413 b 13—-16 and 414b 20—415a 13. It should be remembered 
that, in spite of his numerous cautions and explanations, A. has persistently 
used pdépiov for nearly all his faculties, even when the term seems most in- 
appropriate, e.g. 429 a Lo of vots, 413b 7, b27. In fact, by keeping this an open 
question, A. considers himself entitled to use indifferently the terms pdpioy, 
apxn, Svvayis and dtadhopa throughout. 

a24. @&mrapa. Trend. (p. 441): Si animum partir velis, partes sunt quasi 
infinitae; adeo varius est et uberrimus actionum fons, ut, quoniam singula 
quaeque quasi partes tenere licet, infinitae sint partes, Them. 117, 6 H., 215, 
3 Sp. axeddv yap ovK evapiOpnra paivera ta pépn THs Wuyxis, ef Toravras AapBavor 
ris ras dtadopds, ais rév Oupdyv Kali ryv éribupiay Kat rév oyiopov ywpifover. 
Kal ov povoy...25 ériupnriuxédy. See again wove on 4IIb 5. 

a 26. +d Adyov Exov Kal rd GAoyov. This division is directly attributed to 
Plato by the author of the Magna Moralia I. 1, 1182a 23 pera tadra 8é IAdrov 
ducihero rHv yuxny eis te rd Adyov fxov Kal eis rd GAoyov dpOGs, kai dréSwxev 
éxdotov dperas mpooykxovoas : and Timaeus 69 C sqq., where dpy7 Wuyns aOdvaros, 
ré Geiov, is distinguished from GAAo yuyis eidos ré Ovyrdv, proves the dichotomy 
to have been the basis of Plato’s tripartite division. But more probably the 
division was current long before Plato’s time, and A. himself uses it as a 
popular opinion in £72. Nic. 1102 a 26 Aéyerar Se wept abris Kai év rots éEwrepixois 
Adyots apxouvvras evia, kal ypnoréov avtois. oloy rd pev GAroyov airs eivat, rd bé 
Adyor €xov, where it serves as a basis for the distinction between 76cx) and 
Stavonrixy apern, an application of popular psychology in a popular treatise. 
Cf. H. Diels, Veber die exoterischen Reden des Artstoteles in Monatsbericht der 
Berl. Akad. 1883, pp. 483 sqq. 

a 26 xard ydp rds Siadopds...28 rotrwy. The error here censured is a logical 
error. What is required is a scientific classification in which the various classes 
and sub-classes do not overlap and are marked off from each other by essential 
distinctions. When tested by the rules laid down in the Analytics, the classi- 
fications of previous philosophers are faulty, and A.’s own classification as given 
in this treatise, if not ideally perfect, is far superior to the rest. 
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a 28. kal viv, i.e. in the present treatise: «ai, “as a matter of fact,” 
emphasises eipyrat, cf. 424b 24.sq. For viv=vuvd9 cf. Phys. VII. 3, 253b 5 
vuv pnGévros, 26. 254a 17 viv diopicbévrar. 

a 29 +6 ve Operrikdy...30 kal rd alocOyrixkdy. These nominatives take up a 27 
kai @AAa,..~dpta, “namely, the nutritive part and the sensitive part.” The 
omission of these “parts” is the most striking defect of the Platonic tripartition, 
a defect to be explained by the purpose which Plato had in view, and his 
divergent conception of the soul, which in the Aefudiic and in most of the 
Timaeus means the human soul. 

a3I. oO havracrixov. The position of imagination in A.’s scheme has 
never been cleared up. Images are results of sensations, but distinct from 
them, 428b II sq.; but they serve as materials for thought, 431a 14—15, 
b 2—-5, 432a 8—14. If it is not a distinct faculty, except from the logical 
aspect, should it go with sense or reason? In De Mem. 1, 450a 10—1q it is 
by implication classed with sense, but with the qualification that it is fer 
accidens related to thought. Cf. 429a 4—8, 433a 10, 432 b 29 sqq. 

432b1. TO pev elvar wavrev erepov. Cf. 413 b 29 re Ady Gre Erepa, havepdy* 
aicOnrik@ yap elvac cai Sofacrin@ Erepov, eimep cat rd aicOdverOa Tov do0édtev. 
Similarly here ré gavraorin@ efvac is not the same as 16 aio Onrixa eivar, rd 
vonTieK@ eivae or Td Sofaotixg eivas because, as was shown in detail 428a 5—24, 
avracia itself is not the same as ato@nors nor the same as vous nor the same as 
ddéa. rovrtwy, probably, like wdyvrev, the parts or functions assumed to be 
separate, quite generally, whatever they are. In a27, 28 sufra the pronoun no 
doubt refers to Plato’s three parts or the division into rational and irrational. 
But there is no need to restrict the meaning here, any more than in a 22 supra. 

b3. 8 kal Adyw Kal Svvdpe Erepov. It is logically distinct, and its functions, 
i.e. the activities which are the basis for assuming such a faculty, are also 
distinct. Cf. Simpl. 290, 38 rd yap épextixdy dvapyas TG Ady@ doriv Erepov, os 
Kal n évépyera avrov Snot Kat 7 Tav évepyeav admrosorixy Svvayis+ 86 Kal mpdoKerrat 
T@ Ady 4 Svvayis, Them. 117, 17—19 H., 215, 20—-22 Sp. 

b 4. «Kal drowov 59. A. contends that appetency is a part or faculty distinct 
from all the foregoing. Hence a further defect in the current classifications. 
If you begin with rational, irrational, you must include appetency under both 
(Grorov...b 6 6 6upcs). If you prefer the tripartition, you have appetency in 
each of your three main divisions (b6 eZ d€ rpia...7 bpeéis). The defect in 
classification here noted may be illustrated from the classification of animals. 
The infimae species have certain characteristics, zofae, diahopai, and by dicho- 
tomy we cannot reach these marks, De Part. An. 1. 3, 643a 16 dhavepdy roivuy 
Gre ovK €ore AaBeiv ra Arona €idn ws Stacpodyrat ot eis S00 Statpotvres Ta Ga FH Kai 
GAXo 6riovy yévos. If, e.g., we start with land animals and water animals, we 
shall have the same groups of characteristics on both sides of the dividing line, 
land fowl and water fowl, land reptiles and water reptiles and so on. The 
important genera évaiua, dpvides will be split up. 

b5. 1d totvro Saordv. The verb diacray, to tear asunder, is usually 
applied to a whole which is split up or divided into parts, e.g. 6 anp dsaore- 
pevos 411a 20, 416a 7. Cf. De Part. An. 1. 2, 642b 10 Gre S€ mpoojnKe: py 
Siacmay &xaoroyv yévos, olov rovs bpyOas rovs péev év rIde Tous 8 ev GAy Srapéoer... 
b 16 edrep ody pndev troy spoyevav Stacracréoy, 7 eis dvo Statpeois pdrasos Gv ein: 
ovras yap Staipovvras dvayxaiov ywpifew xai Ssaoray: rév modumddav ydp €ort ra 
pev év trois wefois ta & év trois évidpos. So Themistius 117, 19 H., 215, 23 Sp. 
kat yap dromoy ices 1d dtacway ravrny tiv Svvauew Kai riOévat airny Kai ev Te 
Adyov €yovrTt kai ev r@ ddAdy@, Kal pr mow Kal ravTnvy xwpis dowep éxeivov 
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éexaorov. But the splitting of the whole into parts implies the severance of 
one part from the rest. Cf. Rez. 11. 8, 1386a 10 7d StacmacOa drs ditov xal 
cuvndev édeccvdy. It is in this way that Simplicius takes dtaoway here: 291, 5 
Growov otyv xadk@s arrodaivera rd Staonmav rb Gpexrixdy dd rev &drov. 

b5.  PotAnois. In the present discussion, cc. 9—1I1, this term signifies 
rational wish, desire for the good, épe&is ris, viz. SpeEts AoyiorixH. With this 
agrees the summary of ##ez. 1. 10, 1368 b 37 Kal &v adrot atria, ra pév dv fO0s ra 
dé Ov” Gpekiv ra pév dtd Aoyorriahy Bpegv ta SE d¢ Aoyov: ~orw S 7 pev BotAnors 
ayabov GpeEts- oddels yap BotAeras GAN 7h Gray oinOn eivat ayabdy, Groyoe & dpéfecs 
Opy) Kat ériOupia: also Eth. Nic. 1111b 19 sqq., Pol. 1334 b 22 Ovpds yap kat 
BovaAnors, ére dé xai ériOvpia kai yevopévors evOus brdpxe trois masdioss, 6 8é Aoytopds 
kal 6 vots mpoiotew éyyiverba mwépuxev. Like every form of dpeks, BovAnats 
will appear before the rational faculty is fully matured. 

b6. Kal &y rH Groyo...dupds. Cf. Eth. Nic. 1102b 30 To & emibupnrixdy Kai 
dros épextixdv peréxer tras [int. rod Adyou], 4} KaryKody dori adrot Kal wevdapytkdr. 
el St tpla...7 dpeiis. If, like Plato, we recognise three, not two, parts of the soul, 
appetency isin allthree. Cf. 414b 2. 

432 b 7-433 a8. To return tothe question before us. The power 
of local movement must be kept distinct from the processes of growth and 
decay common to all animals and originating in the nutritive faculty ; and, 
further, from the processes of respiration and expiration, of sleep and waking, 
which from their obscurity call for separate treatment (viz. in the Parva 
Naturalza) [§ 4]. What is it, then, that communicates to the animal local 
movement, or, more precisely, movement of progression? It is not (1) the 
nutritive faculty, for animal locomotion is always directed to an end and has 
either imagination or appetency for its concomitant. When not under com- 
pulsion, the animal moves only in order to seek or to avoid something. Again, 
if local motion were due to the nutritive faculty, plants as well as animals would 
have organs of locomotion [§ 5]. Nor is it (2) the sensitive faculty, for this view 
is disproved by the existence of stationary animals, possessed of sensation, 
which are at the same time neither mutilated nor imperfect. If the locomotive 
and sensitive faculties were identical, such animals would possess organs of 
progression [§ 6]. Nor is it (3) the reasoning faculty or intellect. The 
speculative intellect has nothing practical for its object. None of its assertions 
concern pursuit or avoidance. And even when intellect speculates on practical 
questions it does not prompt pursuit or avoidance, e.g. an imagination may be 
terrible or agreeable, may make the heart beat or the mouth water, without the 
least suggestion of progressive movement [§ 7]. Lastly, when the practical 
intellect enjoins avoidance or pursuit, it is Hable to be thwarted by desire, 
i.e. appetite, as in the case of the incontinent man. And, generally, art or 
science alone is not sufficient to ensure scientific production or action. Some- 
thing else is requisite. But again it is not (4) appetency alone which produces 
this local motion ; witness the continent man who thwarts his inclinations and 
obeys reason [§ 8]. 

432b7. kal 8) «al. Resumptive particles after the digression. 

b8. riv pty yap. By ydp A. shows that he is restricting the enquiry to 
locomotion, or, as he more precisely expresses it below b 14, 4 wopeurtk? Kivyocs. 
It is not the movement of growth and decay with which we are concerned, 
though that also in a sense goes on in space, as was explained in the zoze on 
406a 16. If it were, the nutritive faculty would be a sufficient cause. But A., 
having put the question as to what causes motion in space, deals parenthetically, 
as it were, b 8—13, with certain kinds of Spatial motion due to soul other than 
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7 Topeutiky Kivnots. Cf. Phys. VIII. 2, 253a 14 adré 5é haper [int. 75 Cpov] éavrd 
Kiveily ov macay Kivnoty, GAhka Thy Kara Téwov. There in the Physics 253a 7—20, 
A. denies that the phenomena of animal motion (zd. ag rd cupBatvoy éml rev 
éuyuyxov) lend any support to the view that motion has an absolute commence- 
ment, (a II) 6p@pev yap det re Kwwovpevoy ev ro (d@ Ty cundhirav: rovrou bé ris 
KLVNOEWS OUK av’TO TO C@ov airioy, GAG Td Teptéxov icows: and this he illustrates 
by the act of awaking from sleep. Cf. also the parallel passage P&ys. VIII. 6, 
259 b I—20, especially b 8 €veroww Grae xevyoes gvotxal trois Caous, ds ov 
kivouvrat St’ abrév, oiov aténots, pOiow, dvamvon, ds xiweira trav (dov Exaorov 
Npewovyv Kai ov Kevovpevov THY bd avrov kivnoty. Tovrou 8 airiov rd qeptéxov Kat 
moAXa Tay eloidvT@v, olov éviav Tpopy Kré. 

b9. atraciw. Not only all animals, but all plants as well, rots (Sow. 

bir wept 8 dyamvoys...I2 émoKerréov. The processes of respiration and 
expiration, of sleep and waking, involve motions of particular bodily parts. 
This reference is to the separate tracts of the Parva Naturalia, De Somuo, 
De Respiratione, in which they are discussed. 

b 13. tl ro Kwotv 7d fGov. If we may be allowed to anticipate, the result 
of c. 10 1s that xiwwyrixdv xara rémoyv is virtually cancelled, being replaced by 
6pextiksy, 433.4 21, 31 sq., bro sq., 27 sq. For this result we have already 
been prepared: see 406b 24sq. The key to the whole discussion is the 
assumption that apart from desire or aversion no animal moves, unless it be 
under compulsion, cf. 432 b 16sq., b 28 sq. In this chapter A. seeks to obtain an 
answer by a process of exhaustion, precisely as in III., c. 3 he applied the same 
process to answer the question, What is imagination? The claims of several 
faculties, the nutritive, the sensitive, the intellectual and the appetitive itself 
having first been examined, it appears as if, although some of these under 
certain circumstances originate local movement, no one of them is invariably 
the sole moving principle. The next chapter corrects and explains this pro- 
visional result. 

bI4. tiv wopevtikiy kivyow. The conception of local motion is circum- 
scribed as motion of progression. The whole, and not merely a part, is moved 
and changes its place. This restriction must be understood in what follows, 
both for «xiveio@a: as in b 17, cevyrixa b 18, xivoy b 27, xivnois b 28. Ort... 
I5 Sivapts, int. dori rd xivody rd Ca@ov rhv mopeuvtixyy xivyow. The faculty of 
nutrition is the first claimant that we dismiss. 

bI5. del re yap ved rov 1 Klvynois airy. This motion of progression has a 
common characteristic, viz. that it is directed to an end. The local movements 
of animals are made with the purpose of obtaining food or of avoiding harm. 
It is true that movements of growth and decay are also in a sense évexd rov, for 
they tend to realise nature’s end; so that this taken alone is hardly sufficient. 
It recurs 433a 15 of dpe&is. 

bi6. 4 pera davractas % dpéeds torww. This second condition, the presence 
of either gdavracia or dgpeéis, contributes further to differentiate the local 
movement in question. In the local movements of growth there is nothing 
corresponding to davracia or to dpeéis in any of its senses. The disjunction 
4...4 seems natural at this point. A. takes as sufficient for the purpose of 
rejecting Opemrixy a form of the view, perhaps a current view, from which he 
starts in III., c. 10, viz. haivera: 8é ye 800 raira <Ta> xwworvra, 4} Spekis 7H vois, 
ef tis THY Havraciay ribein as vonoiv twa. Here, as will be observed, the 
disjunction recurs. The next clause b 16 sq. ot@é» yap xré. no doubt antici- 
pates the conclusion that dpef:s of some kind is always present. @avracia and 
Spefts here must be taken as corresponding to vdnows and dpefis in 433 a 9 Sq., 
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gavracia being here named instead of vois to include the cases mentioned 
429a 5sqq.; while in 433a 9sq., where A. is dealing more especially with man, 
such gavracia is included under vdéyo1s by what is probably a greater straining 
of language. Them. paraphrases 7...) by «al...«ai: 117, 30 H., 216, 7 Sp. dei 
yap evexd Twos f Kivnots 9 Kara TéTOV Kal peta Gavtracias cai didfews 7} hvyns Tots 
py Bia xwovpévors GAN Exovoiws. It seems to me not worth while to enquire 
whether, as Philop. thinks, dpeés is here used in the narrower sense of érOupia 
(cf. zole on 433a 6 ad fin.), 582, 14 60a yap Trav (wv avraciay Eye, cat Spe£w 
éyer, ra O€ py éyovra ghavraciav povny bpeEw exe. Kai ép dv dorw 7 pavracia, 
ovykiveiras TH Opébet, ep’ Sv dé py éotw havracia, apeet cai 7 SpeEts: or whether 
Simplicius is right in thinking the opposition intended is that between gavra- 
ori) SpeEes and Aoytxy Spe&es, 292, 21 H S€ advrideots Soxet por ody dwAG@S yraoews 
kat dpéEews eiva, Sudri yvoorixndy Svopa 4 havracta (wdvrws yap Kal dpextixdv Kat 
yvwotikéy TO Ktvobv), AAAa Ths GpéFeds poe Soxet eivas Staipeois, 7} havracrixns 
ovons, Srep SyAot rd pera havracias, 7 AoytK7s. 

b16 ov0ty yap...17 4 Bla. The movement of progression is simply the 
natural and spontaneous movement of animals in pursuit of something (épeyd- 
pevov = o:xov) or in avoidance of what is painful and harmful. Cf. 431a 13. 

b 17 &...19 ratrnv. Two fresh arguments. If the nutritive principle were 
identical with the moving principle, then (1) plants, which have only the 
nutritive principle, would exhibit motion of progression, and accordingly 
(2) would have the parts instrumental to progression, which nature would 
not have neglected to supply in a whole class of things, 432b 21 sqq. 

brIO. dpolws S obSt ro alo Oyrikoy, int, as before, €ore rd Kivotv rd Caov Thy 
qopeuTikny Kivnoe. wrodda. ydp...21 Sid ré&kovs. See 410 b 19 and second zofe 
ad loc. | 

b2r. el ov. The clause introduced by dare, b 25, takes the place of an 
apodosis.  prjre rrovet patyy pyeey, the teleological postulate so often previously 
assumed in this treatise, stated 415 b 16 sq. and restated explicitly 434 a 31 sq. 
Cf. De Part. An. 1. 1, 641 b 12—29 9 gvots Evecd rov wot wdvra. daiveras ydp, 
Gowep €v trois texvacros éoriy 7 réyvn, ovrws év airois Trois mpdypaow GAA tis 
apxn Kai atria roravTn, Wy €xopnev xaddrep Td Oeppoy Kal rd Wuxpdy ex Tov wavTds KTé. 
For parallel statements consult /nd. Ar. 836b 28—37, De Gen. An. Vv. 8, 788 b 20 
éret S€ tyv hiow vmorépeOa, €& dy Gpayev jroriépeva, oir edAdelrrovcay ovTeE 
paraoyv ovdev rowtcay trav évdexopévev mepi Exaorov, Pol. 1256 b 20 ef ody 7 
duos pndév pnre dredés rovet unre parnv. There is normally in nature no useless 
excrescence, mepiepyov, no random effort, aAdyws, @s érvye, nO makeshift con- 
trivance, reviypas, Pol. 1252b 1 sqq. 

b 22 wAty...23 arekéow. Cf. 415 a 27 60a réAea Kal py rnpeopara, where see 
note. That dredAy and mnpepara denote two quite distinct conditions may be 
inferred from 425 a Io. 

b25. wor’ elyev Gv...rys wopelas. If aicOnrixdy=Kiwyrixby xara téroyv, then 
such animals would be capable of progressive motion and, since nature 
would not fail to provide what is necessary, they would also have the parts 
requisite for locomotion. This argument has already been applied to plants 
b 18 supra. 

b 26 aAAa pyv...27 6 Kiev, i.e. the one cause of motion, and therefore of 
progressive motion. See analysis sugrva. This is the Platonic view. Kai is 
explicative. For 6 xadotpevos vots cf. 4074 4, 429 a 22. 

b27. 6 pev yap Bewpynrixds: ev is answered by b 28 dei dé 9 xivnow xré. A. 
first shows that speculative intellect has nothing to do with action, while animal 
movement implies pursuit or avoidance, i.e. rpaxrdéy Tu. 
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b 28. 7 Klvyois, int. rod (gov. This must be understood, like b 17 xweira, 
in the restricted sense pointed out in zoZfe on b 14 supra. 

b 29. aA’ ot5" Srav Bewpy tT. rowotrov. Here A. passes to the intellect which 
does concern itself with action, cf. 431 a 15 sq. Hence the subject of Gewp7 
here must be 6 vovs without qualification, and not 6 Gewpnrixds vots, as in the 
last sentence. By ti rowtroy is meant wpaxrév ri or, which is the same thing, 
hevxrov 7) Stwxréy Te, : 

b 30. 78y Kedcbde. The thought, even in this case, does not immediately 
prompt to movement: Them. 118, 10 H., 217, 3 Sp. 6 6€ wpaxrixds voei pév te 
mept rourwy, Kuptos Sé obK eore THs KivnoEws. woAAdKis your Te Scavoetrae guyns 
a&vov Kai ob hevyet, olov cecopov 7 Onpiov, GANG ware péev 7 KapSia Kal ppirrovery 
ai tTpixes, péver O€ dy rém@ Td CGov- modAdkis Se Kal 7dv Te AoyeCopévov pdptov pév 
TL TOU Cdpatros cuvacOdvera, npewet SE GAov Td CHov. 

b 30 ofoy roAAdKts Stavoctron...31 hoBetofar. The point of the illustration has 
been missed by some of the commentators. If the intellect were the sole 
moving principle, why, asks A., does not motion ensue upon the presentation of 
an idea to the mind? The mere thought of something terrible is not sufficient 
to prompt flight, though it may be so vivid as actually to make the heart beat fast. 
As Themistius sees (118, 11 H., 217, 4 Sp.), hoBeter Ga: implies not only fright but 
its consequence, actual flight: soAAd«is yovv xré. (see the citation in last zoZe). 

b 31. 7 St kapSla Kwetrar. This involuntary perturbation under excitement 
is a very different thing from the movement of progression of which A. is seeking 
an explanation. Not understanding this, Philoponus (583, 17) is obliged to 
confess that A. has chosen his illustrations badly. Cf. 408b 8, 403 a 21 sq., 
427 b 22 evOuvs ouprdoxoper. 

433a%. eéru This is a third step, the second having been introduced by 
(432 b 29) GAN’ ovd Grav Gewpy xré. Even the imperative command of the 
intellect does not invariably lead to action, for it is set at naught by the d«parjs, 
who in the conflict between Adyos and émr:Oupia obeys the latter. 

a2. ov kwvetrar, int. rd (gov. 

a3. sddxparis. See £72. Vic. VII. cc. I—3. 

a4. Kal SrAws 8 SpGpev. A further and general argument to show that 
knowledge in itself is not sufficient to control action; its possessor, e.g. 6 iarpds, 
further requires purpose (mpoaipects). 

a5. wovtvy. To produce health designedly from sickness, iar$a, belongs to 
art and not to nature: hence zovety, woigocs are More appropriate terms than 
yevvayv, yéveots. See Metaph. 1032 a 25—30. 

a 6 dAAa piy...7 Kuvijoews. Having dismissed the claims of 7 Operrixy, 7 
alo@nrixy and ré Aoy:oreudy, we now proceed to enquire whether the moving 
faculty is identical with dpeéis. As pointed out above (zofe on 432 b 13), To 
épexrixov iS unquestionably A.’s term for the faculty he is in search of, see 
433 b 10 sq. If therefore he here disallows the claims of dpe&s he must be 
using the term in the narrow sense in which it denotes only GAoyos dpeéts, i.e. in 
its more frequent shapes of Oupos and éwibupia. Cf. Rhet. 1. 10, 1369 a 1 sq. de 
dpefuy [int. mpdrrovot] ra péev Sua Aoyeorixyy Spe ra Sé Se Groyov. It is of 
course only dAoyos dpefis which is at variance with vots and Adyos. Cf. a8 
infra, 433b 5 sqq.- 

a7. ot ydp tyxparets. Continent men, as distinguished from the virtuous 
cadpoves, have depraved desires but do not obey them. £74. Nic. 1102 b 26 
mecOapxet your T@ Ady@ TO Tow éyxparois, 2b. 1151 b 34 6 re yap €yxparns olos pndév 
rapa Tov Adyoy dia ras coparuas HOovas moteiy Kai 6 caqgpaorv, Grr’ 6 pév Exo 6 & 
otk €xav havras ériOvpias, cai & pév rovodros oios py yOecOat rapa Tov Adyor, 6 & 
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433 a 9-30. Apparently, then, there are two faculties which produce 
local movement, appetency and intellect, wherein we include imagination as a 
process of intellect. It is imagination, not thought or reasoning, which prompts 
the motion of animals, and in men knowledge is often counteracted by imagina- 
tion [§ 1]. By intellect must be understood the practical intellect, which 
calculates the means to an external end, not the theoretical intellect, which 
finds its end in its own activity. Like practical intellect, appetency is always 
directed to an end: indeed, the practical intellect starts from this end of 
appetency, and the last step in its process of reasoning is the first step in action 
[§ 2]. So, too, when imagination originates motion, it does not do so apart 
from appetency. If motion had two distinct and independent originations, we 
should be bound to assume some other common faculty, in virtue of which these 
two independent powers communicated motion. But the fact is that intellect 
does not cause motion apart from appetency, while appetency does cause 
motion apart from intellect [§ 3]. There is, however, this difference, that 
intellect is always right, appetency and imagination are sometimes mistaken. 
For the object of appetency is not always the good, but sometimes the apparent 
good, where by good is meant the practicable good: and this belongs to the 
sphere, not of the necessary, but of the contingent, and will be different in 
different circumstances [§ 4]. 

433a9. datvera.. In the foregoing enquiry certain facts are clear. There 
are cases where dpeéis, i.e. Groyos dpeEis, prompts to movement, e.g. in the 
dxpatys and in irrational animals. There are other cases where the movement 
is determined by intellect or intelligence. The approximate result, then, is that 
both vots and dpeécs in the narrower sense are principles of motion. Either one 
or the other controls movement under given conditions. This approximate 
result will, however, be modified as we proceed. I accept Prof. Bywater’s 
insertion of ra before xivotdvra ( Journ. of Philol. vol. XVII., p. 64). 

aged tis rHyv havraclay...10 ruva. Cf. 427 b 14—21, 27 sq., where see 2oZes. 
We have been told that gavracia determines action, not only in irrational 
creatures, but under certain circumstances in men, 429 a 5 sqq., and there 
(429 a 5) 2rohAG Kar’ airas [int. ras havracias] wpdrre ra Coa seems a sufficient 
defence of wodAa in 433a 10. Unless davracia be ranged with vois, it would 
appear as if there were three, and not two, springs of action. 

aiIZ. vots kal dpefis. Here dpefts is still dAoyos dpekis. 

aIq. vots 8t...rpaxricds. In the last section it must be understood that by 
vous we mean the calculating intellect, which has an end in view, i.e. the 
practical, as opposed to the speculative, intellect. The distinction between 
them has been mentioned in passing 431 a 8—17 and 432 b 27—433a 1. See 
also £¢h. Vic. VI., c. 2, especially 1139 a 26 sqq., a 35 sqq. Peters renders the 
latter: “Mere reasoning, however, can never set anything going, but only 
reasoning about means to an end—what may be called practical reasoning 
(which practical reasoning also regulates production; for in making anything 
you always have an ulterior object in view—what you make is desired not as an 
end in itself, but only as a means to, or a condition of, something else; but 
what you do is an end in itself).” 

aI5. 1o ré&ha. Cf Them. 118, 32 H., 218, 7 Sp. duaépes 8é rod Oewpnrixod 
TH mwoAAdkis eipnpévy Staopa, tt rp pev airy rédos 7 évépyesa, T@ mpaxtixe be 7 
dpebis GAXov tis Evexev wrap’ airiy rv évépyaav. According to IIL, c. 6, the 
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speculative intellect has two modes of operation, viz. the thinking of indivisibles, 
gdvat } voetv, or the combining (ovyriOdvar) of two notions in a judgment, with 
all the supplementary processes of deductive reasoning. In neither of these 
two modes of operation is the speculative intellect concerned with action. 
Practical intellect, on the other hand, has the problem set it of determining 
the means to a givenend. How it treats this problem may be illustrated from 
Metaph. 1032 b 6—26 and Erk. Nic. 1112 b 11—20: “It is not about ends, but 
about means that we deliberate... having some particular end in view, we consider 
how and by what means this end can be attained, and if it appear that it can be 
attained by various means, we further consider which is the easiest and best: 
but if it can only be attained by one means, we consider how it is to be 
attained by this means, and how this means itself is to be secured, and so on, 
until we come to the first link in the chain of causes, which is last in the order 
of discovery” (Peters, £7. JVic., p. 70). 

aI5 ov yap 7 Spefts...16 vot: avrn is the antecedent of od and is assimilated to 
the gender of dpy7, and ot 77 épees [int. dori]=76 dpexrév. Cf. for the attraction 
Eth. Nic. 1143b 4 dpxat yap rot of évexa aira [int. rd foyarov Kai évdeydpevov 
kai 9 érépa mpdracis (1143 b 3), 1.e. the particulars, éryara, which constitute the 
minor premiss]. The practical intellect starts, in the manner exemplified in the 
passages just cited from £74. Vic. and Metaps., with the result desired and 
considers the conditions upon which its attainment depends, until it arrives at 
one which can be realised, ro ¢oyaroy of the next clause. 

a1I6. Td 8 toxarov dpxy THs mpagews. When the practical intellect has 
reached its conclusion, i.e. has found some means to the end sought which 
is capable of realisation, e.g. bodily movement, its work is ended. Then begins 
the task of apa&s or moinots, as the case may be. The expert or craftsman 
sets about doing or constructing, taking the last step in the intellectual process 
for his starting-point. His work continues until the end in view, which was 
the starting-point of the intellectual process, has been achieved. Cf. Them. 
118, 34 H., 218, 10 Sp. 6 yap cxomds éf’ bv 7 Oewpia kai 7 Gpeéts, odtds éariy 
dpxi) TOU mpaxTiKov vov: mpos TovToy yap épav Aoyiteras kai BovAeverat wepi Trav 
mpaxtéwy: xal rd €xrxarov ait@ THs vonoeaws, eis 5 iorarat BovAevdpevos, Orrws ay 
1o Tédos TWEpiTronoaro, apxy THS wpdkews cai av mddw do wépas THs mpdéews H Tis 
vonoeas éovw dpxyn. Cf. Atk. Nic. 1143b 2 68 év rais wpaxrexais [int. vots] rot 
é€oydrov kai évdexopuévou [int. cal @Aws ¢yew] Kai ris érépas mpordcews. In the 
second edition of Trend. the view that in our present passage, De 4. 433a 16, 
tT) €oyarov=Td Kivoiy dkivyrov, i.e. Td dpextdv, is defended by a reference to 
Eth. Nic. 1143b2. Cf. Trend.’s explanation of both passages in A/zstor. Beitr. 
sur Philosophie, UW. 375 sqq., ad Ark. Nec. 1143a 34. According to Trend., 
ro @xyaroy (d. h. nach der Seite der Erscheinung hin) is “das im Handeln 
unmittelbar Einzelne,” the particular act with which the series of acts ter- 
minates, the act the effort to realise which originates action. But I prefer to 
understand by rd goyarov the particular action at the other end of the series, 
with which the series starts, the first step taken, which may not be, and often is 
not, 6 dpexrdy itself, but only a means towards it. 

al7. gore eid\dyws. The two springs of action are now seen to hinge upon 
ro dpexrdv. It is the object of the one faculty, ré dpexrixdy, and it is the starting- 
point of the other faculty, Sidvota wpakrixn, whose deliberations are concerned 
with the means by which it is to be realised. 

a 18. rd dpexrov yap Kiet, int. To vonOjva: 7 pavracOnva, bizinfra, Wallace 
followed the inferior MSS. in reading dépexrexdv. 

aig kal 8d rotro 7 Sidvora Kiel...20 Gpexrdov. This simply repeats a 15 ob 
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yap...16 mpakrixov vou Supra. The understanding or practical discursive in- 
tellect is a moving cause, in so far as its syllogism points to a certain 
conclusion, i.e. an act to be done, whereupon action follows, as explained 
434.419 infra Hn adrn kweli 7 Sdka, ody 7 KaOdAOU’ 7} Guo. Cf. Azz. Nic. 1147 a 
24—28, De Motu An. 7, 7ola 7—bi10. So far as didvoa is an intellectual 
process, all it can do is to prescribe a course of action, 431 a 15 Sq- 433a 2 
Aeyotons hevyew te} Sidkew, Eth. Nic. 1147a 34. For dia rovro...6ri cf. 435.4 
24 8q., 434a 10 atrtov rovro...11 drt. 

a20. Kal 4 acrairia. «tives épéEews. What holds of d:avora mpaxrixy in man 
must hold of davragia in the lower animals. Cf. 429a 4—8, 433a IOo—12. 

a2z. ev Sj re 7d Kivoty 7d dpexrixédy. Cf. Simpl. 297, 32 frou rd dpexréy: 
Surdf yap 7 ypapn. "Opexrdy, the reading of EL W, Bekker, Trendelenburg, 
Belger and Wallace, was changed by Torstrik, who is followed by Biehl and 
Rodier, to dpexrixdv. Torst. defends his choice thus: Scripsi rd dépexrixdy, 
propter ea quae his opponuntur: ¢«/ yap dvo, vots cai dpegis (h. e. rd dpexrixdv), 
éxivovy. It seems more probable that A. should complete his determination 
of the faculty, the immediate business in hand, before he refers animate motion 
to its prime movent, its dxivnrov xwodv. If so, having up till now consented 
to admit two moving causes, he prepares to make one of them subordinate to 
the other, practical reason to appetency. 

a 2r el ydp Svo0...22 &e(vouv. A conditional clause of this grammatical form 
ordinarily implies that the condition is not fulfilled, while hitherto the two 
springs of action have been consistently affirmed more than once, 433a 9, 
17sq. But the elasticity of the grammatical canon is notorious. See Postgate, 
Transactions of the Camb. Philol. Soc. vol. Il., p. 63: “The presence of év here” 
(i.e. in the apodosis) “‘marks the consequence as ideal, but not necessarily unful- 
filled....The relation between the condition and the consequence is primarily 
one of limited possibility, not of strict conditional connexion between events 
assumed to be unreal.” 

a 22. Kata xowoev dy rt éxlvouy elSos, “in virtue of some characteristic which 
they shared in common.” Cf. Them. 119, 9 H., 218, 26 Sp. ei d€ 7v Sd0 Kai erepa 
GhAnAwv voids kai dpekis, exiver S€ dudhw, GAAn dy tis Svvaus tarnpyev apcorépois 
Kown, is auddrepa Kowwvoitvra éxivet Td (Gov, as TH Siok cat rq rerpdmrod: 7d 
wddas éxev. viv d€ 6 pév vors ov Ghaiverar Kw&v dvev dpétews (elpnras yap Sri nai 
4 Bovrnoww Spetis), 7 Sé pests Kal avev vod. viv 8%. When we examine the 
actual facts, we see that the two springs of action are not independent, for 
wherever vous impels to action dpeéis is present, being found in the guise of 
BovAnows = pers ayadov, while motion often takes place contrary to reason under 
the influence of dpe&is ddoyos. 

a 23. 1 yap BotAnots Speis. See above 414b 2, 432b 5. 

a 24. «iwiyrat. The subject of this verb, as of xweirat, is rd (mov, in this 
case man: cf. 433b 18. 

a 25 4 5’ Spefis...26 tls gor. Cf. Them. 119, 13 H., 219, 3 Sp. dpeéis ydp 
éore Kat Ovpos kat éri@upia, Kai mapa Tov Aoytopoy Kivei mroAAdKis. 

a 26. vois pev ouv was op0és. Cf. Ath. Vic. 11 39a 23 det dia ratra pay Tov TE 
Adyor GAnO7y eiva Kat rHy GpeEw d6pOnv, 1139 b 4 bid } dpexrixds vors 7 mT poaipecis 
Spekis Scavonrexyn. The rectitude attributed to intellect as a spring of action 
consists, as we shall see, in this, that the good at which it aims is real, and 
not apparent, good. Hence Themistius (119, 17 H., 219, 7 Sp.) inserts in his 
paraphrase after vovs the words 6 ye xupiws, “if it is to deserve the name of vois 
proper.” SpeEis 8t...27 dp0y. Here, again, irrational springs of action are 
intended, dpefis in the narrower sense: Them. 119, 18 H., 219, 8 Sp. davracia 
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7 x@pis vov. These will be ov« dp8ait when they aim at apparent, and not real, 
good. 

a 27 86 del...28 dyadsv. Cf. Them. 119, 20 H., 219, 11 Sp. dAAd roy pév vodv 
To ddnOivov ayabdv, rd havduevorv S€ rhv ériOvpiav Kai rov Oupdy [int. cevet], Eth. 
WVic. 1113 a 15—b 6, from which I cite a 23 dds pev cai car’ dAjndecay BovAnrov 
eivar Tayaddy, Exdor@ dé rd haivdpevoy, I114a 31 wdvtes ehievras rod Havopévou 
ayadov, ths 5€ havracias od Kvpior, GAN’ brroids 06” Exaards éori, ToLovTO Kal Td 
téros haivera: aire, Eth, Fud, Vil. 2, 1235 b 25 16 yap opexréy xai BovAnrdy # rb 
ayaddy rd pavopevov ayabdy. 

a 29. ov mdy Sé...aya@év. Good as the end which sets appetency in motion 
is limited to practical, i.e. contingent, good. Cf. Them. 119, 22 H., 219, 15 Sp. 
od may d€ ayabdy Kivyrixoy ris 6péEews* od yap Td mpGrov ovdé ef Te drrAOs dyaddyv 
Kai aidtov: rovro pév yap tows Kowoy Graco. rd 6pextov Kat GAdov tTpdrrov bv dorepov 
éemioxemtéov, viv O€ To éxdotm Tdv Cowv airioyv ris Kivnoews emiCnrotper, Srep 
70n TO év péper €otiv ayabdy Kai rd évdeydpevor Kat yevéoOa Kai py yevéoGa, Kai rd 
py) darA@s GAAG Trevi Kal woré kai mpéds rdde. mpaxroyv 8° éorl...30 dxev. Con- 
tingent events are assigned to the Acy:orixdy pdptov tris Wuyns, as distinct from 
the émiornpovixov, Eth. Nic. 1139 a 6 sqq. (especially a 12—14), 1140 b 2 évdéyerar 
to mpaxrov adAws gyev, also 1141 b 10 BovAetverae S oddels wept rev dduvdrwv 
Gros Eyecv. 

433 a 31—b30. We have, then, to recognise an appetitive faculty 
related to the object of appetency. Any division of faculties of the soul which is 
based upon functions must be elastic enough to admit a great variety of such parts. 
Such faculties as the sensitive, nutritive, ratiocinative, deliberative, appetitive differ 
from each other more widely than appetite or desire does from spirit or passion 
in the scheme of the Republic [§ 5]. The conflict of motives is explained as 
follows: reason and desire may be at variance in beings which have perception 
of time. Desire takes the pleasurable of the immediate future for the absolutely 
pleasurable and the absolutely good. Thus it prompts to indulgence. Reason, 
out of regard to the more distant future, bids us refrain. The motive principle 
is always specifically one and the same, viz. the faculty of appetency as such, 
which has for its prime unmoved movent the object of appetency; the latter 
originating motion by being thought or imagined. There is, however, numeri- 
cally a plurality of springs of motion [§ 6]. The elements of motion are (1) the 
movent, whether (2) immovable or (4) moved; (2) that with which it produces 
motion ; (3) that in which motion is produced. Here (a), the unmoved movent, 
is the practical good, the good which is the end of action, while (4), the movent 
which is itself moved, is the faculty of appetency set in motion by the object of 
appetency and communicating motion to the appetent subject gud appetent. 
Again, (3) that which is moved is the animal, and in (2), the instrument of 
motion, we come to that which is corporeal (e.g. a limb). This bodily instru- 
ment by which appetency produces its effect must be studied, among the 
functions which are common to body and soul [§ 7]. Briefly, this instrument 
is found where the same thing is the beginning and end, e.g. the ball and socket 
joint, where the concave and convex act together, the one being the end and the 
other the beginning, so that, while one point is at rest, the other is in motion. 
Locally inseparable, they are logically distinct. All movement comes about by 
pushing and dragging, and consequently implies a fulcrum or point at rest [§ 8]. 
Hence, generally, the animal, gvdé appetitive, 1s capable of self-motion, but it is 
not appetitive apart from imagination, and imagination, again, is derived from 
sense or from intellect. And in this faculty (imagination) animals other than 
men participate [§ 9]. 
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433.a 3I St pav ovv...433b I davepdv. Here, then, is the result of the 
investigation begun in agsufra. The faculty of soul which originates motion 
is 4 Kadoupévy dpeéis in the wider sense of that term, 1.e. 7d opexrixdy, a 21. 

433 b1. rots St Staipotvor. At this point A. indulges in one more criticism of 
the Platonic tripartition in the Republic. If we are to make parts of the soul, 
basing our partition upon division of function, among such parts dpexrixdy is 
entitled to a place: cf. Them. 119, 33 H., 219, 28 Sp. ped’ Sv 34 kai rd dpexrixoy 
ToUTO epi ov 6 Adyos Siwpice. 

b3. Bovdreurtxéy. Comparing this list of five “parts” with that given 414a 
31 sq., we see that civynrixdy xara rdéwov is absent and for the first time in the 
treatise BovAeuvrixdy is introduced (cf. 434a 12). Cf. Atk. Eud. Il. 10, 1226 
b 25 BovAeurixdy ris Wuxns. In Magna Moralia I., c. 35 it has to do with 
contingent matters: 1196b 27 ro dé BovAeurixdv kai mpoatpertkdv rept Ta aicOnra 
Kat €v kuwnyeel, Kai dmAds Oca év yevéres Te kal POopG €oriv. Bovdevdpeda yap virép 
rotrav & éd npiv dori cai mpafae cal pr mpaéat mpoedopévars. Thus it fairly 
corresponds with ré Aoyiorixov of Eth. Nic. 1139 a 12 sqq., as distinct from 
TO é€miotnpovixdv, these two being the subdivisions of the Adyov gyov. Ts 
Bovrevrexdy can hardly therefore be a division of the same rank with the other 
four. The mention of vows mpaxtixds 4334 14, Oudvota mpaxtexy 433a 18 and the 
admission 432b 29 that vots does sometimes deal with the contingent would 
seem to involve some similar division of rd vonrixdy, hitherto used as a com- 
prehensive term for the faculty corresponding to vois. The term émiornpovixoy 
has occurred 431 b 27, and recurs 434a 16, and we might have expected 
émtoTnpovixdy, BovAevrixovy here instead of vonrixdy, BovdAeuvrixdv. In 432b 26 
Aoyorikdy 1S aS vague as vois. 

b 5 ére 8...13 ra xwotvta. This is a cumbrous and complicated sentence. 
Omitting parentheses, we obtain the gist of it in a simpler form ézel & dpéSes 
yivovras évayriat GAAnAacs...cides pev ev Av ety Td Kevoty Td dpeKriKdy, 7] GpeKTEKdY, 
mpatov dé wdavrwy ro épexrov...aptOu@ Sé wAelm Ta xwovvra. Thus simplified, the 
inference drawn from the conflict of desire is that the unity of the appetitive 
faculty does not preclude a plurality of springs of motion. 

b5. dpées ylvovra...drAdAjAau. The examples show that dpéfes here must 
be taken in the wider signification, so as to include both Adyos (or Aoyeopds or 
BovAnots) and émwiOvpia. Hence the conflict can be seen in the case of the 
axparns and the eyxparys: cf. 433a 1—3, 6—8. Cf. also 434a 12—14. 

b7. év rots xpdévov alo Ono gxovo.v, preeminently, if not exclusively, in 
man. Cf. Them. 120, 11 H., 220, 16 Sp. cal pddiord ye dv avOpamr@- odros yap 
aicOdaverat xpdvov xaO aird, ra Sé GAAa Kard ovpBeBynkds, ob yap row ypdvov GAA 
rot wd@ovs of éwale mda: aGpédet Tov pédAdovros ovdev abrav aicdyow fy, dre 
pndé maaxer Te €v Ta pédAdovTe- ef py} dpa év pipynés wai pedirrais Kat Tols d7ro- 
Sneaupitoums THY Tpopny €OTL 3Wws Kai TOU pexKovnes ate Onors xpovov. dv Oparos 
dé pdvos “ape mpocow Kai oriccw’- povos yap voov €xee @ TO mpdrepoy apiOpet Kal 
To vaTepov, 6 dé apiOuds otros xpdvos éoriv. Them. goes out of his way to 
criticise Ales Aphr. for calling man sors rod ypdvov, which, according to 
Them., implies that time has no objective existence. 

b7 & pev ydp vois...8 ro 48m. With dvd&Axev xcerever cf. 432 b 30 Kerever 
Sidkew 7 hevyew, b 31 ov KeAever Se poPeio bar. Hence we must complete the 
second clause thus: 7 6€ driOupia dia rd On <Oidkewv Kedevet>>. The antithesis 
is between the more distant future and the moment immediately following, 
TO éyyvs TOU mapdvTos viv xpovov, as Trend. well observes: Subtiliter scriptor ré 
#on, nec vero rd viv posuit. Cupido enim non temporis punctum, quod adest 
(in hoc enim haud acquiescit), sed quod instat, intuetur. Cf Péys. 1v. 13, 
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222b 7 rd & Hn rb éyyis dott rod mapdvros viv drduov wépos ToD péAdovros xpdvou, 
Them. 120, 22 H., 221, 4 Sp. [dv] 6 pev [int. 6 vots] da rd péAdov dvOédnew, 7 SE 
émtOupia T6 mapéy Ov diaKet. 

b8 gatverar yap ro #8n...9 dmdds. This illustrates 433 a 28 rd Gawdpevor 
dya@dv. The first mistake is the confusion of immediate and relative pleasure 
with absolute pleasure: cf. Ath. Wc. 1099 a 1I—15, 1155 b 26—33, 1176.a 8—209. 
A.’s standard is 6 omovéatos, and true pleasure that which he thinks so: cf. £7zh. 
Nic. 1413 a 25—b 2, 1176a 15 sqq. The second mistake is to confuse pleasure 
with good absolute. Absolute good is indeed absolutely pleasant, £7. Vic. 
1156 b 22 sq., but the converse is not always true, 2d. 1113 a 31—b 2. 

bio. 68d ro pa épGv ro pé\Xov. The subject of dpav may be rév dépeydpevor 
or ratroyv @ daiverat. 

biz mpSrov 8 wdvrev...I2 davracOjvar. This is parenthetical: cf. Simpl. 
300, 20 mpiv dé mddtv dmodotva: mpds 7d cider pev dv év ein “wrelm 86 TS dpiOna,” 
Sidrt Ovo Ta GpexTixad Kat paxydueva éeviore GAAS, TS TE NoyiKdY Kal Td aAdyas 
épeyopevov, év plow tréuvyncev @s mpd Tod Spextixow TO Gpexrdov Kivet. The 
parenthesis serves to explain 433a9sq., where gavracia was included under 
vous as a cause of movement. 

b 13. érady 8 éorl xré The grammatical structure of the sentence is 
obscure. Alex. Aphr. (ap. Philop. 590, 39 sq-) rightly held that there was no 
apodosis to évedy. Plutarch of Athens (ap. Philop. 591, 1 sqq.) supposes the 
suppressed apodosis to be rérrapa dpa éori ra rH Kkwhoe cupBadAdpeva: since 
three things are implied in motion and one of them appears in a twofold form, 
therefore the things which contribute to motion are really four. Apparently 
the missing apodosis, which seems extraordinarily feeble as so supplied, should 
have come after b15 7d dé xivotv kcal xivovpevov. This view is accepted by 
Simpl. 300, 34—301, I, who sees a natural transition to the enumeration of all 
four in b 15—21. His words are: (300, 1) ép’ ois ewAdyws xarapiOpeira, riva Ta 
récoapa. Both these views admit anacoluthia: indeed, the only alternative 
would be to suppose that A. introduced an apodosis with 6é, either at b 15 gore 
dé or, less probably, at b 14 7d dé kwoty. But in the judgment of Bonitz (Arvsz. 
Stud, Il., I1., pp. 124—129) there is no adequate evidence that A.so far departed 
from the ordinary usage of Attic prose. The simplest explanation is to assume 
an oversight of the writer, which is more startling in a comparatively short 
sentence like the present than in some of the long and involved sentences 
which commence with ésedy and eei, such as 414a 4 sqq., 427a 17—b 8 or 
that commencing with e otv 434.4 32—b8. “Zweifelhaft ist, ob die Erinnerung 
an die sprachlich untergeordnete Form des Vordersatzes erhalten geblieben 
ist,” says Bonitz of less irregular constructions. In thé present case, if we 
disentangle the thought from the confused form of the expression, it will be 
*‘ Since there are three (or rather, four) things implied in motion generally, we 
must discover something corresponding to each of them in this particular case 
of motion.” 

b 13. pla. That motion cannot be explained without assuming this series 
of three factors, namely (1) the unmoved movent, which communicates but does 
not receive motion, (2) the movent which is itself in motion, (3) that which is 
moved but not itself a movent, is the doctrine laid down in the P&ysics, e.g. 
VII. 5, 256b 14 rpia yap dvdyxn eivas, Té Te Kivodpevoy Kal Td Kivoty Kai 7d @ Kevel. 
TO pev oty Kwotpevoyv avdykn kiveiabat, kiweiv & otk avaykn, rb & @ kivel, Kat Kiveiv 
kat xiveioOat* ovpperaBddre: yap rotvro dua xal xara 7d avTé TS Kwoupév@ dv. 
8HArov & eri rév Kara réwov ciwwotvrav: drrecOat yap GMAnAwv dvaykyn péxpe rivds* 
ro Sé€ Kwoitv otras dor ecivac ph @ xivel, dxivyrov. It is also stated Metaph. 
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1072 a 24 érel S€ Td Kivotpevoy Kal Kiwody, Kal pécov roivuv éori Te 5 OU KLYOUpEVOY 
Kiel, aidiov Kat ovgia Kai évépyesa ovca. Here, however, the threefold analysis 
becomes fourfold (Them. 120, 27 H., 221, 11 Sp. rpia roivuv dariv dv xopis odk 
dv yévouro 7 Kivnois atry Tots Cdots, padAov dé rérrapa), for the bodily instrument 
is here distinguished from épe&s and both belong to (2) xivotv Kal xivovpevor, 
while (1) is ré épexrdv, i.e. mpaxrév dyaddv, and (3) 1s ro (gov. 

bi4. 7d 8& «votvy Sirrév. Here A. obtains his series by starting with ré 
kivoovy, which he divides into rd kivoty dkivnrov and ré Kivotv Kai Kevovpevor, 
while in the Mefaphysics as cited above he appears to start with kcvotvpevor, 
which he divides into xiwotmevov kwotv and kivovpevoy pr Ktvodv, at least if we 
may trust the lost paraphrase by Themistius of that passage, as represented 
in a Latin version of an older Hebrew version: “cum igitur detur mobile 
movens et mobile non movens, necessario datur et movens non mobile.” See 
Prof. Jackson in Journ. of Phil. vol. XXIX., p. 141 Sq. 

b1xI5 tor St rd piv...16 dyadov. The practical good, although belonging to 
the region of the contingent, is nevertheless fixed and constant for appetency. 
Si ré wpaxroy ita supra definiebatur, ut id esset, quod etiam aliter se habere 
posset: quod nunc immotum dicitur, non repugnat. Quatenus enim cupidinem 
movet, ipsum immotum est extra animi vicissitudines positum: quatenus appe- 
titus ad id ipsum tendit, mutationes admittit (Trend.). Cf AMetaph. 1072 a 26 
Kivet dé SSe ro dpexrov Kal TO vonrdy [Kwel ov Kivovpeval]. rTovTar Ta mpSra Td avTd. 
émiOupnroy pev yap To pay dpevov Kaddyv, BovAnrov dé mp@rov 16 dy Kaddv. speyd- 
peOa Sé Score Soxet pardAov F Soxet Sudre GpeydpeOa- apy yap 7 vinow, De Motu 
An. 6, 700 b 35 Td pév ovv mparov ov Kwovpevov kivel, 7 S Specks Kal Td 6pexTixdy 
Kivoupevoy Kivet, Td dé TeNEUTAlOV TOY KivouLévav OvK avayKy Kivelv ovdév. This 
last treatise, though not by Aristotle, is useful for illustration. 

biI7 kweitat ydp Td Kkivoupevov...I8 4 évépyea. All modern editors, from 
Trend. to Rodier, take dpeés as the subject of the second clause. The two last 
words are variously given: as 7 évépyeca, not only by Bek. and Trend., but also, 
as should have been mentioned in the critical zozes, by Biehl; as 7 evepyeia by 
Torst. “quia dpeéis est etiam ea quae est duvdye” (Torst., p. 207 more); as 
i évépyea by Rodier. I adopt the latter and, with this exception, have printed 
the text of Trendelenburg’s first edition and translated accordingly. But it is 
unsatisfactory because (1) it fails to explain the divergence between codd. E L 
9 kivnow SpeE&s ris and the other MSS, which read either 7 dpefis kivnois ris or 
 Opegis kivyors, (2) the first clause ‘‘the animal which is moved is moved in so 
far as it desires,” though true, is irrelevant, if A. wishes to prove that ré dpexrixdv 
iS Kiwvoupevoy, and the ancient commentators refer this clause, not to the animal, 
but to the faculty, while (3) 1t is open to Torstrik’s telling objection: Manifestum 
autem est non omne T6 xiwwovpevoy etiam dpéyeoGa: si lapis iacitur vel cadit, 
xevetrat pév, apéyerat 8’ ot. The materials for a more satisfactory restoration of 
the text are before us in cod. E and Philoponus 591, 12 xvetrat yap rd Kivodv F 
Gpéyerat, 593, 16 nai pyow Srey yap dpeéts H Kivnois éorw 4} evépye. I con- 
jecture that A. wrote xeivetra: yap Td Kwotv 7 dpéyerat, Kat 4 Kivnois tis (or simply 
kivyow) ope&is 4 évépyeca. Then 7d xiwwodv=rTd dpexrixdy. I fully endorse 
Torstrik’s opinion: quum ré dpexrixév et moveat et moveatur, hoc loco noluit 
Ar. explicare qui moveat: cf. b 19—21: explicavit vero quomodo moveatur. 
That dpe&s should be called xivnois or xivnois ris is quite in accord with 
408 b 1—11 (cf. Phys. VII. 3, 254.8 26—30), since all mental activities involve 
some corporeal change. However, to prevent any misconception, 4 évépyeia is 
added: cf. 417a 14—17, 418a 1—3. If the genuine text were what I conjecture, 
cod. E comes very near to it, but the fatal change of 9 xivnots to 7 Klvnots would 
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be very likely to lead to the further change of 4 kivnais tis dpeéis into 7 dpeeus 
kivnois regs: and similarly of 7rd xcvody into 7d Ktvodpevov and in turn to rd 
é6peyouevov. But the further question arises: in what way has A. proved his 
point that the appetent faculty is moved, where we ought to understand “with 
spatial motion”? For in a chain of moved movents mediating between the 
first cause of the system and that which is merely moved without imparting the 
motion to anything else the motion transmitted ought to be of the same species 
throughout. Hence the use of the terms xwodv dkivnrov, xivoty Kat Kivovpevov, 
Kivoupevov pdvov, which is quite in place 416b 25 sqq., and 434 b 29 sqq., where 
physical bodies are spoken of, seems only permissible here by way of analogy. 
The motion which appetency imparts is spatial motion, but the motion with 
which it is moved cannot be of this nature. According to Simplicius, Alex. 
Aphr. met this objection by affirming thatrd édpexrexdv is moved with spatial 
motion merely cara cvpSeByxéds, following strictly 408 a 30—34: cf. Simpl. 302, 
28—30. This is exactly what we should expect, when we compare Alex. Aphr. 
De An. 78, 24—80, 3, where he emphatically asserts that the appetitive soul 
Ktvel TO C@ov ov Kivoupévy and that, even when the phrase do rivos kiveioda: is 
less strictly applied to rd xar’ airé [int. rd xivoty] xwotpevov, this vague sense 
applies to the animal, which is moved xara rv Wuyny, cara Td Epyuyov etva, but 
not to the soul or any part of the soul. Them. also understood x.vovpevoy, as 
well as «.votv, of spatial motion: (120, 30 H., 221, 16 Sp.) avry yap [int. 7 dpeéis} 
kuvet ra Ca kivnOeioa bard rov dyabov-: 4 yap Kivnots Kata Térov ovdév GAO 
€ativ 7 tas épéfews eis rovpdaves mpdodos cai éevépyea. I agree with Heinze, the 
latest editor of Them., that this paraphrase points to the reading 7 kivyow 
SpeGis tis éorw. The spatial motion of the animal, Them. argues, is the 
appetency realised in act. What then? The animal moves spatially, but 
the appetent faculty can only be said to do so fer acctdens. Plutarch of 
Athens, as reported by Simplicius, explained xivnois as exactly equivalent to 
épextixyn évépyea, thus making the movement attributed to appetency a mental 
act, and not spatial motion at all: Simpl. 302, 25 6 IiAovrapyos otras éEnyeirat, 
avTny THY GpEexTiKny évépyecay Kivnoww eipnoOa. IlAaraukas papevos vd rot 
"Aptarorédous viv. Simpl. (302, 23—303, 2) and Philop. (591, 12—19) accept 
this way out of the difficulty, but the former with considerable qualifications, 
suggesting (302, 37 sq.: cf. 302, 26 sq.) that the dpefis may be called xivynous 
because it is an actuality terminating in kivyous, and again (302, 27 sq.) that A. 
uses xivyous, not for the passive state of being moved, but for the active function 
of causing motion. 

b 18. To 8 Kivotpevov 76 LGov. The animal as a whole, and not regarded as 
an appetent subject, corresponds to the third term of the series, that which 
receives, but does not communicate, motion. 

b 19. #8m seems to imply that up to this point A. has been dealing with 
mental activity. 

bI9. cwparudoy. In the bodily instrument employed by épeéis, the faculty 
of soul, A. finds a fresh example of 7d xivody Kai kwovpevov: but, whereas dpegis 
is wholly psychical, the bodily instrument is wholly corporeal. Thus good or 
apparent good moves the faculty of épeécs, the latter moves the bodily instru- 
ment, and this in turn sets the animal in motion. Cf. De Gen. An. Il, 6, 
742 a 22 Svo dé Stahopas eye Kai 7d ob Evexa’ rd pev yap dotw SOev 7 Kivnors, 7d Oe 
® xpirat 7d of vena. Aéyo & olov rd re yevvyntixdy cal Td dpyauKkoy Te yevouévg: 
roUrwy yap To pev trdpxew Set mporepov, Td mounrixdy, otov ro OiBaFav Tov pay- 
Qdavovros, tovs 5é atdAovs tarepov rod pavOdvovros avAciv-: wepiepyov yap pr 
émiorayévos abdeiy trdpyev aidrois. The Greek commentators identify this 
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gwpatixdv, this corporeal instrument, with connatural spirit, cdpqdurov mvetpa: 
Them. 121, 3—18 H., 221, 26—222, 17 Sp., Simpl. 303, 31 sqq., Philop. 587, 24— 
589, 26, no doubt following De Motu Az. c. 10, 703 a 9—28. For the part 
assigned by A. to ctudurov mvedua in sensation and the transmission of sense- 
images see Beare, Greek Theories, pp. 333-—336. 

b IQ 816 év rots Kotvois...20 wept airod. Cf. De Part. An. 1. 3, 643 a 35 sqq. 
Philop. thinks the reference is to Af%st, Az.: Trend., arguing from the cross 
reference in De Motu An. 6, 700b 4 wept pev otv wWuyis, ere Kivetrar H py, Kal ef 
Kivelrat, Ww@s Kiveirat, wpdrepov elpyrat év trois Siwptopévols wept avTns, concludes 
that A. intended to treat of the subject in a separate treatise. The treatise 
which has come down to us in the Aristotelian corpus is generally believed to 
be a later Peripatetic compilation. 

b 21 viv 8%...22 yryyAupéds. The mechanism of animal motion is here given 
in outline. We may profitably compare the fuller treatment in De Motu An., 
especially c. 1, 698 a 14—b 4, c. 7, 7o1a 36—b 32, c. 8 throughout, 7orb 33— 
702 b 11, from which Them. supplements his paraphrase. All animal movement 
is by pushing and pulling. This implies a fixed central point from which the 
moveable member works backward and forward to push and pull the creature 
along. Thus with the elbow joint the upper part of the arm, being stationary, 
moves the lower part up and down. The elbow joint serves as a sort of fixed 
centre from which to work, where the stationary dpy7y and the moveable reAeur7 
meet. They form one complex whole, being one and the same, locally or in 
magnitude inseparable, yet different logically or in aspect. Cf. De Part. An. Il. 
9, 6544 35 iva xpyra 7 pivots [int. ré da07TG] kal as Gi cal cuveyei cai as dvoi Kat 
Sinpnpévors mpos tiv Kdaprrw, Metaph. to16a 12—17. 

b2I. 1d Kiwodv dpyaviuKds Sov. Cf. Them. 121, 5 H., 221, 28 Sp., who 
supplies Oeréov: év rowotr@ Oeréov péper Tov wadparos, ev oi@ Svvatro dy Kat dpx7 
Kai TeAevtT7) Td aird elvat, Adym péev Erepa SvTa peyéOer SE dydpiora. 

b 22. dpxi Kal treXevT?] Td avTd. By apy is meant the stationary point or 
pivot, 7d npepodv, by reXevr? that which is moved, 6 xweira. In the hinge-joint, 
say of the elbow, the concave surface or socket is the pivot and relatively at 
rest. The convex surface, or ball fitted in the socket, is left free to move. As 
motion begins from the concave and terminates in the convex, the former is 
called dpx7 and the latter reAevr7. 

b 22. olov 6 yryyAupds, “for instance, the hinge-joint.” The term is found 
in the Hippocratean writings 411, 12 (p. 111 ed. Kiihn) in the tract mwepi rdévrayv 
Trav xar Gv@pwrov. We there find mpés bé ré yoru rd daréov rot pnpov rodyd’ 
éori Sixpacov. r@ dé Sixpaig rovr@ rd doréov 7 KYnpN Kadeopévy oloy ev yryyAupa 
evnppocrat. In Hzst. An. IV. 4, 529a 32 Td yeyyAupOdes is the hinge of the 
bivalves, a species of shellfish: ra d€ didupa é&v ro ytyyAvpader [int. rv pHKeova 
éxet]}. The more common term with A. is cau, Metaph. 1040b 12 r@ apyxas 
exe Kivnoews amd tivos éy tais kapais. Alex. Aphr., as we learn from 
Simplicius 304, 12 sq., explained as follows Gre mepi piavy repdvny éorécayv 
kpixos mepixeisevos airy ciam re cai to orpehopévyn tH Otpa ovvepyet. Con- 
sequently Alex. treated the words immediately following, 433 b 24 sq., as 
parenthetical: (Simpl. 304, 26) otc dkover @s ért rod yryyAupod tra éeens 
éraydpeva, To dxdpiora eivar TG peyéOer rv dpxjnv Kai rd réXos, Kal Td ApEpodv 
Kal xevotpevov, GAN’ ws ert nuadyv ravra eipjoda, Gray trav dvTikemévayv peparv, 
Aéyw 8€ rév dvw cai Kato } rév Seftav Kat dpicrepSv Kxapmropévev, cai Oarépou 
pévovros Tay ayrixeévwv, Oarépov Sé Kivoupévov, 7 peraéd éemipdvera os mépas 
pév Tov Kivoupévou <xKivovpévy> F «at avrn. Plutarch (ap. Simpl. 304, 9 sqq.) 
understood by yeyyAvpés in the present context dv0 kpixav cupmAoKh, Tod érépov 
eis Tov howdy éuBeBrnpévov, Ste Td Kuptév rod érépov tov Kxoidou épdmrerar rod 
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Aoerov. Philop. follows Plutarch, but substitutes doroty for xpixos: 588, 17 
yryyAupos S€ éote cuvrak&is Svo éaréwv, tod Kuptod épBdAXovros eis THY KotACTHTA. 
Kai TavTa pev TO Ady@ Siddhopda eorw (ev dhAw yap odpari dart Td KupTdv Kal ev 
GAA@ TO KotAov) TO Se trroxeysév@ Ta aird eiow~ Tuvappdovar ydp dAANAats, Kal 
yivera. 7 Kivnots ov ry Svo, adAa Tov KUpTOD pdvou’ wept Td KOtdoy yap pévor 
Kal axivynrov dy 7 Tov Kuprov yiveras Kiynois. Torattn dé doTw 7 KaT dyK@va Tov 
xetpayv nuadv SiapOpwors. 

b24. 80 7rd piv Apeset ro 5 Kivetra. Prof. Bywater makes this “a mere 
parenthesis, a sort of corollary to what precedes.” 7d pév=7 dpy7 ris Kivncews, 
To S€=7 TerevrT7. Thus the upper part of the arm relatively at rest is the apx7 
which moves the lower part up and down. Cf. Them. 121, 12 H., 222, 9 Sp.: 
wept yap Thy mepdévyv pévovcav of yyyAupol mapaddAaG& xKivodvrat. Oyo... 
25 dxdpiora. As Prof. Bywater has seen, this refers to 76 xuvprov Kat Td Kotor 
which make up the hinge-joint ré kivotdv édpyarven@s. This implies that the two 
surfaces in contact are parts of one complex whole, being locally and in exten- 
sion inseparable, and therefore one and the same thing. For the formula see 
soles ON 429a 11, 413 b 14: cf. also 432a 20. 

b 25. amdvra...xiwetrar. This sentence gives the reasons for the statement 
433 b 21 TS Kivoiv dpyavixds Sov dpx7y Kai redXevry TS avTd: “it is no part of the 
illustrative digression on the subject of the hinge-joint, but refers back to what 
precedes it; and it is not to be taken as true of motion generally, but only of 
the motion of animals” (Bywater, Arist., Journ. of Phzlol. vol. XVII, p. 65). Cf. 
De Incessu An. 2, 704b 22 mpds Sé rovros bri rdv kivjoewv tev Kara Témov 
dpyai dais nai fréis. In PAys. vil. 2, 2434 17 sqq. four varieties of local 
movement are enumerated, dyno1s and dSivnows being added after dois and Agus, 
but (243 b 19) d3ynow is card cupBeBnkos xivnots due to one of the other three 
varieties and (2444 2) divyows cvyKerras & EdEeds re kai doews. Cf. De Mot. An. 
10, 703a 19 ra & epya rijs nujoews Sois xai Eréts, Sore Sei rd dpyavov avEdverGai 
re duvacGat Kat cvorédAAco Gat. 

b 26 &6 Set Somep...27 klvyow. The circle is supposed to be generated by 
the motion of a point which is always at a given distance from another fixed 
point, the centre of the circle. When such a circle moves, as when a wheel 
revolves, the centre is at rest relatively to the circumference. Similarly, both 
in the animal body as a whole and in the organic parts, i.e. the joints, there 
must be some point or pivot relatively stationary for the animal body as a 
whole: this was to A, the heart. Cf. De Part. An. Ill. 3, 665a 10 7 ev yap 
kapdia év trois ZumpooGev nat ev péo@ xeirat, év 7 THY apxny papev Tis Cans Kal 
mrdons Kwhoeds Te Kal alaOnoews, De Mot. An. 1. 698 a 14 sqq., Them. 121, 15 ff., 
222, 13 Sp. Somep otv ev Kixr@ péver Sei Td onpetov kai evrevOev apyer Oat ris 
Kuvnoews THY Trepipépelay, odTw Kal ev TO Cd@ pévery Gvdyxn Te ev TH péow kal mapa 
rovrouv Kai dard rovrou riv kivnow yiverOa Tov pepoy, 2b. 121, 7 H., 222, 2 Sp. 
rowotros 8¢ 6 wept riy Kapdlay rémos éariv: ary yap dpx?) cat redeuty Tay Te SeEvav 
kai Tv evoripov Kai Tév dv@ Kal KATO, xa’ A rots (wos 7 Kivyors. 

b 28. éavrot xuvytiuxov. Cf. Phys. VII. 2, 2534 14 Sq- 

b 28. dpeerixdv 8% otk dvev havracias, int. éori. We have been prepared for 
an extension of the meaning formerly given to gavragia. In Ill. 3, § 13 it was 
connected with sensation. Now it seems as if high mental operations, such as 
Aoyiopds, imply pictorial images. But Aoyiopds is an exercise of the discursive 
intellect, dS:dvora, and we have been told 431a 14 that for Sidwota sensations 
are replaced by images: r7 dé Siavonrixy Wuxy Ta poyrdopara otov aicOnpara 
imdpxet, 432.a 8 Srav re Oewp7, dvdyxyn dpa havrdopart Geaperv. Cf. 26. a13 F 
ovdé raAAa havrdopata, GAN’ ot dvev payvracparey. 

b 30. radbrns pay ody, i.e. Tis alo OnriKnys pavracias. 
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433 b31-—4384a Ql. To take the case of imperfect or undeveloped 
animals, possessing only the sense of touch. What is the moving power in 
them? Is it or is it not possible that such creatures should possess imagination 
and desire? Plainly they feel pleasure and pain and, this being so, must feel 
desire also. How can they have imagination? We reply: the movements of 
these inferior creatures are so vague and indeterminate that, if they possess the 
power in question, it can only be in a vague and indeterminate manner [§ 1]. 
Images of sense are found in all animals. But rational animals have also 
deliberative imagination, calculation being required in the selection of means to 
a given end; a single standard, moreover, being necessary if we are to deter- 
mine which is the greater good to pursue. Hence it is that the less perfect 
animals seem to be without opinion, as they do not possess that form of 
imagination which is based upon the syllogism and which presupposes opinion 
{§ 2]. Thus appetency does not imply deliberation. In the struggle with 
rational wish it sometimes prevails, sometimes is vanquished, under the con- 
ditions of incontinence. In fact, the higher principle has a natural supremacy 
and determines movement, as is illustrated by the motions of the spheres [§ 3]. 
The cognitive faculty is not in motion, but stationary. In the practical syllogism 
the major premiss is a general proposition, while the minor deals with particular 
facts. The major premiss is of the following form: “A person, one of such and 
such a character, should do such and such an act.” The minor asserts: “ This 
is such and such an act and I am of the character defined.” It is this particular 
minor rather than the general proposition which causes us to act; yet in 
different ways both may be said to do so [§ 4]. 

433 b 31. qwep\ tév atrekev. This does not mean maimed or mutilated animals 
(anpopara) which have not the full development of their kind, but the lowest 
types of animals, which are less fully developed than other kinds. 

434a I wérepoy...2 kal ériduplay. It would seem as if ésriOupia here replaced 
dpe£is in the narrowest sense, as the term is used in 433a 6—14. It will be 
remembered that in 413 b 19—23 (cf. 413 b 8 sq.), where A.’s attention is 
directed even to some of the lowest forms of animal life, e.g. insecta, which 
live when divided, the powers of sensation, local movement, imagination and 
desire are attributed to them; the proof being that sensation implies pleasure 
and pain, while pleasure and pain imply desire (413 b 23 sq.). But in 414b 3— 
16 animals which have only the sense of touch are credited with dpefis, but their 
possession of @avracia is reserved for future discussion, while in 415 a 10 sq. we 
have the definite statement that some mortal things, obviously animals from the 
context, do not even possess gavragia, much less Aoyiopds. A.’s solution is that 
the doubt does not affect the existence but rather the degree and kind of 
imagination possessed by the lowest forms of animal life. Their movements 
are vague and undetermined, xeveira: dopiorws. Cf. Simpl. 307, 9 Soréov ody éf 
avayxns avrois rv avraciay, 6 87 Kai ApiororéAns ovAdoyilerar dia TOD AUInY Kal 
qOovny évetvac rots rorovrots Cpors. 

a5. kal trait’, int. pavtacia with its dayrdocpara and Speéis in its lowest 
form of éari@vpia. Cf. Them. 122, 11 H., 224, 1 Sp. havrd¢era: doploras, Sore Fe 
pev harvraciav, ddidpOpwrov 8é nat ovyxeyupévnv, xabdrrep 89 Kat THY aleOnow- 
kal yap raurny exec dred Kal ddpirrov. aoplorws, cf. Ja. Ar. 70b 42 “ddpiorov 
dicitur id, quod vel nondum circumscriptum est certis finibus vel non potest 
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certis finibus circumscribi.” Cf. Philop. 592, 29 dopicrws Aéyes avTi Tov apvdpas 
Kal rem avnpévas. 

a6. govrrep epynrat, in 433 b 29 sq. 

a7. % St Bovdeurixd, int. pavracia. This is the third grade of imagination, 
distinct alike from the aic@nrix} gdavracia of the normal animal and from that 
fainter, vaguer type of @avracia which A. has just claimed for the lower species. 
ty rots Noyro-rikots, int. Cos, i.e. in those that possess reason (Adyos). Delibera- 
tion is confined to man and, like other modes of discursive thought, employs 
pictorial images. For an instance of their application see 431 b 6 sqq. and 
Eth. Nic. 1112b 1520. See also mole on 433415, rH ré&te. In 431b 6 sqq. 
the whole passage is concerned with the mental images of the type of BovAeurixy 
gavracia so graphically described £¢h. Mic. loc. cit. and with what is obviously 
an operation of dudvora mpakrix?. 

a '7 wérepov yap...10 movety. I have enclosed all this in brackets in order to 
make clear what in my opinion is the antecedent of roiro, viz. the fact that the 
lower animals possess imagination only in one of the two forms in which it is 
found in man. 

a8. Aoyopod 45n érrly Upyov. If speculative thought involves images, they 
are just as indispensable to practical thought and deliberation. Cf. De Mem. 2, 
453413 Kal yap rd BovrieverOa ovddoyiopds ris éoriv, Eth, Nic. 1112 b It sqq 
él: neuter, meaning a unit or standard. Deliberation implies comparison, 
which is impossible if there be no fixed standard. For One in the sense of 
unit or standard see zizfrimis Metaph. 1052b 11—1053 b 8. 

a9. Stvarat, int. rd Aoyikd Cha, man, in virtue of possessing deliberation 
(433 b 3) and deliberative imagination. So Simpl. 309, 18—32, who uses 
masculine participles. Philop. 592, 35—593, 4 prefers to regard 7 BovAevrexy 
gavracia as subject. ty, int. ddavracpa. 

a IO Kal alriov rovro...11 txewv. The subject of ¢yew is doubtless ra ddAa 
ta, cf. supra a 6, i.e. ra GAoya (Ga. Bywater supposes the words to have fallen 
out of the text, thinking it unlikely that they can be “readily supplied by the 
mind” at this interval. Probably to meet this difficulty M. Rodier suggests that 
the words (a 7) 4 dé BovAeuriKy...(a 9) é« wAedvov havracpdrov wow form a 
parenthesis. But see zoze on mérepov a 7 supra. Anyhow, what A. means to 
say here is clear. The lower animals seem, at first sight, to be destitute of 
“judgment” (8dfa) because incapable of ratiocination (cvAAoycopds), and there- 
fore unable to form images following on ratiocinations. The close connexion 
between gavracia and tmdAnWis, of which latter ddfa is a species, was em- 
phasised 427b 16. There is a similar statement in Eth. Nic. 11474 35 Sore 
oupBaiver bard Adyou mas Kat Sdéns dxparever Oar, obx évavrias O€ xaQ’ airny, ava 
Kara ovpBeBnxds—h yap éaiOupla évarria, GAN otx 7 ddfa—rG dpIG Adyw: Gore 
kal dia rodro r& Onpia ovK axparh, Gre ovK Eyer KaOddov brdrppw ara Tov Kal? 
Exacta avraciav Kal pynpny. 

all. riv & ovddoyopod, int. gayraciay [not dd£av], i.e. what has been 
called above riv Bovdeuricqy havraciay and 433b 29 riv Aoyworriaty pavraciay. 
From De Mem. 2, 453.4 13, too, cited in moZe on a8 supra, we know that 
“ svllogism” of some sort is involved in deliberation. 

al. avry 8% éxelvny, int. Zye. Deliberative imagination implies opinion or 
judgment. Deliberation will issue in some conclusion, as the debate of the 
Homeric chiefs ended in the decision which they announced to the people: 
Eth. Nic. 1113a 8 sq. 

alz. 8d 7d Bovdeutixdy odk exe 1 Speiis. Once more the ambiguous term 
Speéis confronts us without the qualification which we find, eg. in AheZ. I. Lo, 
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1369 a 1 sq. Bb? 8pefw [int. rpdrrover] rd pev did Aoyrorexyy Bpebw ra b¢ 30° ddoyov, 
It is here used, as in 433a 6, 8, for dAoyos dpeéis, i.e. in particular, Oupds Kal 
émiOupia. The conclusion is that irrational desire does not imply the deliberative 
faculty. The alternative is to understand xa” éavrnv, appetency as such, unless 
A. intended to qualify the sentence, eg. by adding “in irrational animals.” 
Action may be purposive or impulsive, and purpose implies previous deliberation. 
See Eth. Nic. 11134 2 Bovreurdv dé cai wpoaiperdv 76 aird, rAny apwpiopévoy Oy 
rd mpoaperév: Td yap éx THs Bovdrs KpiHév mpoaperdy eoTiv, 20. 1135 b 10 mrpoeho- 
pevoe per [int. mpdrropev] doa mpoBovdevedpevot, ampoaipera Sé do” ampoBovdeura. 
In 1139 823 mpoaipeotis =Spekis Bovreuvrexn. Cf. Zeller, Avzstozle, Eng. Tr. 11, 
p. 118 and xofes. 

aI2 vixq 8’ évlore...13 tattnv. What is the subject to vexa? I assume it to 
be 7 dpe&ts in the narrower sense. The impulsive and irrational desire some- 
times prevails over BovAnows, which, as we know, is restricted to rational beings 
(432 b 5) and is always of the good (fev. I. 10, 1369a 2 sqq.). Thus vind ray 
BovrAnow [int. 7 droyos SpeEis] gives a perfectly clear sense and ére & exeivy 
rautny, 7 Speéis Thy Spe&ev will mean “at other times the rational desire, BovAnois, 
prevails over the irrational dpeéis, one appetency thus prevailing over another 
appetency,” in the second case as much as the first. The words 7 dpefis rip 
dpeEty form a sort of résumé of both cases and serve to remind us that the 
rational BovAncis, aS well as the irrational ésriOupia, is dpe&is. The first clause 
is exemplified in dxpacia in the strict or narrower sense, the second in éyxpdrea, 
both clauses being included under d«pacia in the wider sense. The words xai 
kwet present some difficulty, for hitherto what is set in motion has been the 
(gov. Cf. 433a 23 9 yap BovAnots dpekis- drav S€ kara Tov Aoyopoy KwATat, Kai 
kara BovAnow xuwetras (int. Td (gov). See the comments of Alex. Aphr. referred 
to in zoze on 433b17. Prof. Bywater (Journ. of Philol. vol. XVII., p. 66) takes 
vik@ as intransitive, and continues: “The words kat xwet riv BovAnow are 
thrown in parenthetically to explain the consequence of vixg, without affecting 
the construction of what follows, which proceeds just as if we had vid and 
nothing more than that: another instance of the same kind is in Ill. 7, 431 b 7, 
Aoyitera: xai BovAeverar Ta pédAovTa mpos Tad mapdévra—where the construction of 
the words is, Aoyiferat ra péANovta pds Ta mapovra, with cai BovAeveras thrown in 
to show that Aoyifera practically means BovAevera.” J so far agree as to think 
kal xivei is thrown in as a sort of afterthought to vixa almost in the sense of vig 
tiv Bovdnow Sore xiveiv but I take ryv BovAnow as the object to vixa (cf. De 
Gen. An. IV. 4, 770b 16 drav py Kparnon thy Kara rHy VAnv H Kara rd eidos 
gvous), for without this object the next clause dré 8° éxeivn rairnv is meaningless. 
There seems to be no other instance of xuveiv tiv BovAnow. M. Rodier makes ré 
Bovdevrixoy the subject of vzxa and translates “ Mais celle-ci,” Le. la faculté de 
délibération, “chez l’homme, triomphe quelquefois [du désir appétitif] et meut 
le désir raisonné.” In this way he makes dré & exeivy ravrynv, damep ccaipa, 
7 Opekis THY Gpeev alone depict dxpaoia, which he interprets strictly as the state 
of the dxparjs. Simplicius, however, is probably right in giving to dxpacia 
a wider sense, conflict of desires generally, (310, 28) cat ouey dxpaciay vir 
kahely macay rHy diapayny, xdv py rd havddrepov ddda rd Kpeirrov émuxpary, Kab? 
doov Gras pt évds Td Kpdros, GAAd more pév Oarépov, more 8€ row Aowrov. “But in 
the abnormal condition called incontinence (Srav dxpagia yévyras |. 14) the soul 
is in a state of anarchy, first one desire getting the upper hand and then another, 
at one moment desire 4 overpowers desire B, at another desire B overpowers 
desire A (éré & éxeivy ravryy |. 13)—the will being moved by whichever happens 
to have the mastery at the time (vixd, xal «evel r7v BovAnowv), so that it is simply 
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tossed to and fro like a shuttle-cock or ball (é0mep cdaipa 1. 13) instead of 
being moved by some rational motive” (Bywater, Journ. of Phitol. vol. XVI1., 
p. 66). It may be objected that the use of a transitive verb like xceveZ in a dea 
péoov construction immediately before an accusative case is very awkward, but 
the fact that we are discussing ri rd kivoty éoriv helps to make it possible: and 
we have as a matter of fact a similar absolute use two lines lower down, a 15, 
kai xwet and again inaig. In the present case a13 xivet must be understood 
to mean “produces motion,” i.e. in the animals. 

ai3. owep ohaipa. The extreme brevity of this illustration, even if we take 
Into account the words veer dé...xeveiobar (a 14 Sq. 2#fra), adds to the obscurity 
of the passage. On the whole, nothing seems to be gained by departing from 
the traditional view that cd@aipa=sphere, which we learn both from Themistius, 
who adopts it, and from Simplicius, who abandons it and takes o@aipa=ball: 
Them. 121, 34 H., 223, 10 Sp. xivet 62 4 xparotea [int. dpeEs] tiv eparovpévny od 
mavovoa THs 6puns Gh\Ad ouprepidyoura éaur7, Gorep emi ris adaipas tis otpavias 
9) Tv adrdavey thy Trav wAavATwr (sic Heinze) obxy iornoww, ddAd xwovpévn idiav 
kinow Gunes éavTy ouprepiaye. emi pev ovv Tov mavris 7 pice Kpeirrav aie 
Kparet () yap avwtdrw pucet dpytxwrépa)> emt b€ rév avOparav tO dre 4 pice 
Kpeitrey nrrara. aowep év rais dxpagias. Kal rpeis #8 Tnvixaira Kivnces etrrois 
dy eiva év r@ avOpara, Sto pev ras tov dpékewv, piav S€ tiv Tod avOpdmrou tr’ 
aupow dvriomapérnv, Simpl. (310, 30) of ye pay eEnynrat (probably Alexander 
and Plutarch) riv ris odpaipas eixdva él ray otpaviay dxovovowy, as Tis adrXavots 
kal ryy idiay kivnow évdWovons rais mavopévas, iva cal éxdorn rév wAavopévar 
idiav Kivyrat Kivnowy Kal aity 7 amdavns THY éauTAs, Kal rpirn 4 awd Tis dravous 
évdiouévn xpary tis Seurépas. ered pucet, touréorw Kara dvow y BovAnors 
kpeirray kal dpxyixwrépa, Gre kai ad éaurns Sdn Suvapéwn éyeipecOae Kat as Td 
ayaOov oKxomdy tiWepévy, xara Guvow av ary xuvoiy tiv Sevrépav. It will be 
noticed that Simplicius gives a different explanation of the words givoe Sé xré. 
(434a 14) and does not, like Themistius, work them into the simile from the 
spheres. Yet it is noteworthy to find the unusual word gopds, which is 
peculiarly applicable to the heavenly spheres, in place of xwyoes. Cf. e.g. 
Melaph. 1073b 17 sqq., 22 sqq., 1074a 48q., 24—3I. 

The hypothesis that the fixed stars were, as their name implies, fastened in 
the celestial sphere, which revolved uniformly round the earth supposed at rest, 
accounted sufficiently for their apparent motions. But to explain the apparent 
motions of the planets, including the sun and moon, which were planets or 
wandering bodies to the ancients, this hypothesis had to be modified. Besides 
the sphere in which the planet was set, other spheres were assumed to regulate 
it. To A., then, the fabric of heaven connotes spheres each with its own 
peculiar motion, fitting closely so as to leave no empty space between them 
and connected in such a way that the inner or lower are carried round by 
the outer or higher. The illustration turns on this last assumption. When 
BotvAnats controls dAoyos dpe&s it is like the outermost celestial sphere which 
imparts its motion to all the inner and lower spheres, and when one dpefis 
prevails over another after conflict, i.e. when there is dxpagia in the wider 
sense, the resultant action of the man is like the movement of one of the 
planets which is regulated by several spheres, including, of course, the outer- 
most celestial sphere. 

Simplicius (who has been followed by Wallace, Bywater and Rodier) was 
aware of this explanation, which did not satisfy him. He refers the simile to 
the game of ball, when the ball is thrown from one player to another. Success 
depended upon the violence of the stroke, (310, 26) ix, as émi ray odaipiCdvrov 
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6 ahodpdérepov wAnéas. Apparently only two players were assumed and the 
object of each was to throw the ball so violently that the other failed to catch it. 
This Simpl. applied both to the éyxparns and to the axparns: sometimes the 
worse, sometimes the better nature prevails. On this interpretation, the will 
is apparently the ball or shuttle-cock (cq@aipa) “being moved by whichever 
happens to have the mastery at the time” (Bywater), and the conflicting 
players are the different irrational desires. But then BovAnors itself is an dpeéts, 
though a rational desire, and the simile would not account for the case when 
BotAnots determines conduct, and we must strain the interpretation of the 
simile if it is to include éyxpdrea. The main objection is the case of odaipa, 
which should, if this explanation be accepted, be altered with cod. y to wqaipay. 
In its present position it should illustrate ré vie@v cai xevoty rather than ré 
ktvouzevov. Moreover on this view the words (a 14 sq.) puoe: 5é...48n KiveioOat 
have nothing to do with the simile. Again, in the words of Trend.: Consilium 
et cupidinem inter se fluctuare, ut nova momenti vis accedere debeat, ne verbo 
quidem significatur. 

a I4 bioe $...15 kat kwwet. The introduction of the celestial sphere, even as 
an illustration, calls for an important qualification. There is no such thing as 
axpagcia or vacillation or contingency in the celestial region. The sphere of the 
fixed stars is never deposed from its rightful place as prime moved movent. 
Hence dei is emphatic, in contrast with b 12 eviore above and b 13 6re &. With 
7 dvy@ we are inclined to understand oqaipa, but dopa would come to the same 
thing, and 7 av dopa is frequently found, e.g. in Meteorologica. It should be 
remarked that the whole complicated system of celestial spheres was excogitated 
simply and solely because certain of the heavenly bodies present to the ob- 
server very irregular apparent motions. ‘Accordingly, so far as the movements 
of the separate stars varied from a perfect circle, or progressed at unequal rates, 
they were regarded as composite movements capable of being analysed into 
pure and uniform rotations. Therefore,” free motion in space being in that day 
inconceivable, ‘each star required as many spheres as were found necessary for 
the resolution of its apparent movement into pure circular revolutions ” (Zeller, 
Aristotle, Eng. Tr. 1., p. 494). Cf. Metaph. 1073 b 9 mielous yap exaorov 
héperat pias rév mravapévayv dorpov. The rotation, dopa, is the scientific fact, 
the sphere being supposed necessary if we are to conceive it. By dyo is meant, 
as in 418b 9, 12, “at the circumference of the universe,” the higher or celestial 
region, contrasted with the sublunary region of mutability. For cevet with dopa 
cf. Meteor. 1. 5, 342a 27 wavtwy dé rovrwy alriov...as b€ Td Kivoty Gré pév h avw 
gopd. The sphere of the fixed stars is a movent of every one of the planets, 
according to the fantastic hypotheses of Eudoxus and Callippus, provisionally 
accepted in Metaph. A., c. 8. 

Them. understands the sentence as referring to the physical universe: 
121, 37 sq. H., 223, 15 sq. Sp. éari pév ovv rod ravros 7 pice: kpeirrwy aiel Kparet 
(7 yap dverdra dice dpxixwrépa), “in the universe at large the naturally 
stronger impulse always prevails, for the impulse at the very summit (or 
exterior) is naturally more adapted to control,” i.e. the revolution of the first 
heaven controls the movement of the rest of the universe. Whether Them. 
intended xivnots or dpe€us to be supplied with 4 dice x«peirrav and 4 dvwrdra 
makes no difference. Cf. De Caelo Il. 5, 288 a 3 gare S€ xabdrep rdv dri ris 
evdeias hop&v 4 mpds Tov Eva rémov rynwrépa (Gedrepos yap 6 ava Témos rod Kdra). 
For the views of Alex. Aphr. upon the celestial motions see Simpl. 7” PAys. 1261, 
30—1262, 2. Simplicius appears to understand 7 BotAnow by 7 ava, if his words 
(310, 34) éwedy hice, rovréorw xara hiow 7 BobAnows Kpeirray Kat dpyixorépa 
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refer to this passage. He continues dre cai dd’ éaurfs 87 duvapévn évyeiper Gat 
Kai @s TO ayabbv oKxordy TiWepévn, Kara hiow av abry Ktvoin thy Sevrépay. 

aI5. wore tpeis hopds Sq KivetoOar. I take this statement as referring, like 
the rest, to the celestial movements. Any single planet, however irregular its 
motion, has but a single path, but we cannot explain its motion unless we 
assume at least three simultaneous component rotations, of which its single 
path is the resultant. The simplest assumption of Eudoxus resolved the 
motion of the sun and moon into three rotations. Cf. Metaph. 1073 b 17—21: 
Eudoxus supposed that the motion of the sun and moon respectively depended 
on three spheres, whereof the first was that of the fixed stars, the second 
belonged to the circle which passes through the signs of the zodiac, and the 
third belonged to the ecliptic, which crosses latitudinally the course of the 
signs. The first of these apparent motions is due to the diurnal rotation of the 
earth on its axis, the second to the annual revolution of the earth round the sun, 
the third to the inclination of the earth’s axis. Cf. Zeller, l.c. 1., p. 499 sqq. 
The fact that in AZedaph. A., c.8 A. is not content with three spheres for the sun 
and moon is no argument that he may not have used a current hypothesis for 
purposes of illustration here. If this be so, it seems idle to seek any exact 
correspondence between the three rotations of the sun and the tendencies or 
forces which alternately control the irregular motion of the dxparjs. The 
broad fact of similarity stands out clearly, viz. that the actual course of the sun 
in its orbit is very different from that which it would take if any one of the three 
forces acted solely upon it. 

Them. in his paraphrase of the sentence adds ev r@ dvOpmmrw: 122, 2 H., 
223, 18 Sp. cat rpets Fon ryvixaira Kevjoes etrors dv eiva év r@ dvOpdare, dvo pév 
ras ray dpéLewr, piav S€ tHv Tov dvOpamov tr’ dudoiv dvroreapéevny. Apparently 
he makes the three gopai to be (1) that to which Adyos and (2) that to which 
éerOunia prompts and (3) that of the man who is influenced by both impulses 
which draw him in opposite directions. Cf. Zeller, l.c. p. 500, according to 
whom all the planetary spheres except the first and second, i.e. in the simplest 
case, that of the sun, the third alone, “were meant to explain the variations which 
are observable between the apparent motion of the stars and that produced by 
the two first spheres.” Them.’s explanation, then, easily lends itself to the 
supposition that the three gopai are concurrent and simultaneous, being the 
resolution of one irregular motion into three rotations. Simplicius, however, 
supposes the three gopai to be three distinct cases of conduct, each determined 
by the relative preponderance of conflicting motives. He assimilates the three 
opai to (1) éyxpdreta, (2) axpdresa, (3) owhpoovvn. In (1) Adyos prevails, in 
(2) it is beaten, in both cases after a struggle, while (3) exemplifies the sway 
attended by no struggle which reason, Adyos, naturally and rightfully exerts over 
the passions. This is plausible, but it requires, unless the text be altered, that 
éykpdreca should be read into the words via 8 éviore cal xuwel riv BodAnow, 
which, as we have seen, M. Rodier has accordingly done. See ote sugraad loc. 

a6. rd 8 émornpovedy...péve. Cf. 407 a 32 sq. The variant xivet for 
kuveirat, found in codd. T WX, is attested by Simplicius 311, 7 rd dé émruarn- 
povixdy ov Kiel Frou ov Kevetrar (Birdy yap 7 ypahy pépera). It was possibly due 
to 432 b 26—29. A. now returns from ré Aoytorexov Or BovAeuTixov, as employed 
by the practical intellect, to rd ézrtornovexdy, which is purely theoretical and 
determines the end which the practical intellect seeks the means to attain, as 
explained above 433a 14—17. The operation of ré émirrnpovikdy is concerned 
with a general notion, épiopds, or a universal proposition, either invariably true, 
dei, or generally true, ds él rd rodkv: Metaph. 1039b 32, 1003 a 15. 

a6. éwe 8 piv KabdorAov trdAnis Kal Adyos, i.e. drei trdAnWis Eorw n pev 
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kaddAouv trdAnis 4 dé rod Kal” exacra tbrdAnys. This grammatical device of 
subdividing the whole into two or more parts can be illustrated, e.g. 433 b 14 rd 
dé xwodv Sirrdv. This sentence introduces the practical syllogism, as it is called, 
i.e. the reasoning process which precedes action. Like other syllogisms, it 
starts with a general proposition or major premiss. Here tumdAnyns denotes a 
premiss viewed as a judgment or unspoken proposition and differs hardly at all 
from dé&a, which is similarly used in Z£7k. Mic. 11474 25 9 pev yap Kxabddov Sega. 
See note on trdaAnis 427b 16. The words xai Adyos are added to make this 
meaning more definite, not necessarily implying the spoken proposition, cf. a 17 
infra n péev yap Aéyes xré. The minor premiss is obtained from aicénois £zh. 
Nie. lc. 4 & érépa [int. mpdracis] wept rav xa@’ exaora éorw, Sv aicOnois 487 
kupia. However, in the syllogism it must, like the major, appear as wmdAn fs 


kai Adyos. 
al7. pev, int. 7 KaGddov. 
a8. 7 5é, int. 7 Tov Kad” exaora. Ort TOSe Tolvuy TovovSe, int. dori. The dre 


iS practically equivalent to inverted commas, the premiss being given in oratio 
recta. Perceiving this, Torstrik restored roivuy from Simplicius. Note that 
this formula for the practical syllogism is of the most general kind, much wider 
than the examples given in F7h. Nec. 1147 a 5 qq. Ore vravri avOpar@ cuppépe 
ra &npd, cai dre airos avGparos, H dre Enpdv rd rodvde. Or again, “all sweet 
things are pleasant, and this thing is sweet”; or that in De Motu An. 7, 701 a 13 
ravri Babioréov dvOpare@, avros 8° dvOpamos. 

alg. Sq avery xivet 7 SéEa, ovx 4) KaOdAOv. It is the latter, viz. the particular 
judgment, and not the universal, which moves to action. Cf. Eth. Nic. 1147b9 
€rel & 4 Tedevraia mpétracrs dd&a Te aigOnrov Kai xupia rév mpdfewv, 1143a 32 
€ore O€ Tay xaé’ éxacra Kai Tav éoxaTov dravra tra mpakxra, Metaph. 981 a 16 ai 
dé mpdfes cai ai yevéoers maga: wepi rd Kad” Exaordy ciow- ov yap dvOpwroyv 
tyid(e 6 larpevov, mAjv GAX 7 Kara ovpBeByKds, GAAG KadXlay 7) Swxpdrny, 
Anal. Prior. WW. 21, 67 a 9 sqq- 

a 20 ff d&poho...21 4 8 ot. This provisional decision in favour of the minor 
premiss is corrected by A. Both judgments are springs of action, but there is 
this difference between them, that the universal, 7 pev [int. caddAou], 1s fixed, the 
other 7 & [int. rod «ad &xagra] is not, but varies with the circumstances. So 
Simpl. 314, 38 GA’ 7 pev npepodoa padXov, dre ov Kiwoupévyn adt7 Kivet. péves yap 7 
aury det otdérrore peraBaddopévy ot GANore GAAws Eyovoa: Eeriornpovixy yap Av. 
The general maxims Badioréov avépore@, wavri avOpare cupdépa ra Eqpa hold 
universally, or for the most part, as éri ro wodv, the particular cases to which 
they apply are constantly changing. Thus the universal proposition does not 
prompt to any particular act, does not inform me what I am to do under given 
circumstances. It is comparatively quiescent and ineffective. Themistius, 
however, took the words differently. He understood them as expressing 
negatively the fact that all action takes its rise with particulars. A desire is 
associated only indirectly with the end to which the universal points. It is 
directly excited by the apprehension of the particular means by which delibera- 
tion has shown this end can be realised: Them. 122, 18 H., 224, 11 Sp. 9 de 
(the minor) 79 xwhoet ovvdrrovea [int. xwei]. To this Torstrik objects (p. 219): 
A. enim hoc dicit: propositio minor maiore facilius weramimre:: in singulis enim 
rebus spectatur motio et alteratio et interitus. But I doubt if waAdov justifies 
“facilius ” or Trend.’s “ut alterum magis quiescat.” It may be added by Greek 
idiom to contrast the major, jpepodoa, with the minor, xivovpévn xwovcoa. Cf. 
St Luke xviii. 14 (A.V.) “This man went down to his house justified rather than 
the other.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


It remains to consider the part taken by the several faculties of soul in the 
maintenance of life; in other words, why living things are found to possess one 
or more of these faculties, and what is the end which each such faculty sub- 
serves. A. now proceeds to redeem his promises made, e.g. 413b 9 sq., 4144 1, 
b 33. To enquire the reason why the facts are as they are brings us to a final 
cause, ré ot évexa. Having assimilated the order and regularity of the natural 
world to human action directed towards an end (415 b 16 dozep yap 6 vos 
évexd Tov motel, Tov avTéy Tpdrov Kal H vows), A. sees evidence of adaptation and 
design in the structure of animals and plants, e.g. 412 b I—4, 432 b 17—19, 25. 
Every vital activity is also an activity guided by a purpose: 420b 16—27, 
432b 15. Other passages may be adduced: 407 b 25 sq., 411 b 23, 412 a 28— 
b 4, 415 Db 15—20, 416b 23—25, 420a 9—1I, 424 b 22—425 a 13, 432b 17—26. 
The whole treatise is pervaded with the spirit of the teleology which A. inherited 
from Plato’s Zz#aeus. The method of enquiry in this chapter is that pursued 
in the De Part. An., where its nature is explained in the opening chapter, 
especially 642 a I—17, a 31—b 4. The oft-recurring phrases dvayxaicv éoriy, 
€£ avdykns are there explained to mean dvaykatov é£ troOécews, dv otK dvev, 
necessary conditionally or for a given purpose. The end determines the 
conditions. The performance of a function is impossible without adequate 
instruments. If the axe you are making is to cut, it must be hard: thus its 
material, bronze or steel, is determined. So also with the body: if it is to 
subserve certain functions of the soul, it must be rowvdi cat ex rotwvdi. Not 
only its parts, the several limbs, but the tissues of which they are made are 
determined by their functions. See mwozles on 407b 25 Set yap and 416a 13. 
Similarly in the present chapter, if anything which has life is to exist at all, it 
must be nourished. If it is to be preserved when in contact with other things, 
it must have the sense of touch and, either for further protection when it is 
capable of locomotion or in order to develop a higher existence, it must have 
the other senses also, sight, hearing and smell. Obviously all this implies the 
conception of organic existence as a continuous and orderly development, a 
progression from lower to higher, in which each successive step includes all 
that went before; in short, precisely that conception which is unfolded in A.’s 
other zoological and biological works. 

434a 22—b 8. The nutritive faculty is ndispensable to all living 
things, to plants as well as to animals, from birth to death. All alike must 
grow, attain to maturity and decay; and these processes necessarily imply 
nutrition, and therefore a nutritive capacity, in other words, a nutritive soul 
[§ x1]. The sensitive faculty is not universally necessary. Where the body 
consists of only one element or where the living thing is incapable of receiving 
the forms of objects apart from the matter, viz. in plants, there touch and 
a forttoré all other senses must necessarily be absent [§ 2]. To the animal, 
however, sensation is indispensable, if we once admit design in nature. With- 
out sensation an animal capable of progressive movement would inevitably 
perish and thus fail to attain that perfection which it is the end of its nature to 
realise. Without sensation all except stationary animals would fail to procure 
food [§ 3]. If it be argued that an animated being possessed of soul and 
discriminating reason, capable of progressive movement and produced by 
generation, may exist and yet be destitute of sensation, why, we ask, should 
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this be so? The absence of sensation will not be better either for the soul or 
for the body of such an animal. The soul will not any the more be able to 
think [without images derived from sense] and the body will not any the more 
be able to exist. No non-stationary body, then, will be endowed with soul, 
without having sensation [§ 4]. 

434.a 22 ri pév ovv Operricy...23 dv 7. We now return somewhat abruptly 
to the proposition enunciated 413 a 20 sqq., that there are various manifestations 
of life in living things and that the faculties of the soul or vital principle must 
be arranged in a corresponding scale, ascending from nutrition and growth 
through sense to intelligence. That the nutritive soul must be present wherever 
any of the higher faculties are found has been laid down 413a 31 sq., the proof 
being that in plants the nutritive soul exists independently of the other faculties. 
So also 415a I—3, 415a 23 sq. There is the same distinction between 6ér: rep 
av (7 and (dev as there is between (qv and (gov eivat 413 b I Sq., namely, that 
the former includes, and the latter excludes, plants. 

a 23. Kal dnxiv Exe...d@opds. As it is necessary, so it is a fact that every 
living thing possesses soul from birth to death. Torstrik urges that this is a 
point made against the Orphic doctrine (410 b 28—30), according to which the 
soul enters from the surrounding air in the act of respiration. Plants do not 
breathe, and yet are animate. If, with Christ, we change ¢yee into €yerv, there 
seems distinctly less reason for a repetition of #vxynv, which he accordingly 
omits. Them., who appears to have also read yew, gives (122, 22 H., 224, 15 Sp.) 
kal cupmrapareivey abr@ thy Sivapw ravtny awd yevéoews axpe POopas. 

a 24 dvayky ydp...25 dStvarov, as already stated 415 b 26—28. This has been 
explained in 416b 11 sqq., the conclusion being, 416 b 17—23: ‘“‘ Hence the 
above described principle of the soul is the power to preserve in existence that 
which possesses it, in so far as it is a definite individual, while nutrition prepares 
it for activity. Therefore it cannot live when deprived of nutriment. There 
are, then, these three things, that which is nourished, that with which it is 
nourished and that which nourishes it. The last of the three is the primary 
soul, that which is nourished is the body which contains the soul, that where- 
with it is nourished is nutriment.” As we were told 413a 25 sqq., plants are 
thought to live: they contain within themselves such a power and principle as 
enables them to grow and decay in opposite directions, and they continue to 
live so long as they can assimilate nutriment. Cf. also 41467 sq., where in ra 
(avra mdvra A. includes plants, as well as animals. 

a 26. «do. trois hvopévers. The participle seems expressly chosen because 
A. is thinking specially of plants: rd gudpeva=ra durd, as in 4134 25 just 
cited. Cf. the Ciceronian expressions De finibus v. § 33 ea quae terra gignit, 
De Nat. Deor. il. § 33 ea quae gignuntur e terra. 

a 27. ateOyow 8 ovK...rots fou. With rois (Sow cf. a 22 supra ore mep dv 
(nm, 414b 8. The introduction of sense breaks up ra (@vra into dura cai faa. 
Cf. 413b 1 sq., also 424.4 32 sqq. oire ydp...28 ddiv txav. Touch being the 
most rudimentary sense, if touch is absent, no higher sense can be present. 
Cf. 414b 3, 415a 38q. But where the body consists of a single element, i.e. is 
dmdovv, not peccrdv, there cannot be even the sense of touch, 423a II sqq., 
425a6sqq. Plants, however, are composed chiefly, if not entirely, of earth: 
De Resp. 13, 477 a 27 Ta peev yap ex yijs mXeiovos ovvéotyKev, olov To TSv uray 
yévos, De Gen. An. Ill. 11, 761 b 13 ra péev yap dura Gein tis dv ys. Themistius 
is careful to qualify A.’s expression: (122, 29 H., 224, 26 Sp.) dca roivuy rév 
Cavreav i €€ drdod wavrdmace cdparos }} eyyis dwdov. In the reasons assigned 
by Themistius why plants cannot have touch (122, 33 H., 225, 2 Sp.), ére rd cS pa 
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ait&v eyyls admov Kai ody oidy re déyeoOar 7d eidos dvev ris dAns, rhs rosavrns 
peodrytos Gre éorepnpuévov Kai mAelovos peréyov ris yas, he correctly follows the 
lines laid down in 424b1—3. See zo¢es ad loc. 

a 28 [ote dvev...29 evar (Gov]. Them. and Philop. pass over these words. 
Simpl. read them, as is plain from his comment 318, 21 7d ody otre cuvraxréov 
madAwv AaBdvras To mpoepnpévory rd “dvev tavrns (rovréari Tis ddijs) oidy re ovGev 
etvar (pov,” kal T@ pnT@ TovT@ cvvTdaEavres Kai TO Dorarov émeveyOev odre, OUT TO 
Aourov tis A€Eews Erroicowev Goa pH Sexrixad rev eidGv avev ris DAs, va Surry 
arobo07 7 airia rot wdvtws ra Ovnra (Ga THY dmtikny tye atoOnow, piav pey rh 
re ovk dvev ravrys ai Aotrai, érépav dé rHv ered) dAws Coa dvta Kai emixtyTos T&v 
yrootikay eiddv dvra Sextixd (rotro yap Td py dvev DAns aicOnried civar), dvaykn 
kat aig@nrixa waOnrix@s. The clause may serve as a parenthetical reminder of 
what has been said before 414a 2 sq., even if it is virtually repeated 434 a 30. 
See further 435 a II sqq. 

a 29 obte S07a...30 Tijs tAns. See 424b 1 quoted above. 

a 30. To 8 tdov dvaykatoy aloOyow exav. The proof amounts to this; 
animals which move from place to place must have sensation in order to find 
their food, or they would inevitably perish, and then nature’s design in producing 
them, viz. that they should come to maturity and continue their species, would 
be frustrated. This proof, A. admits, does not apply to zoophytes which draw 
their nourishment from the spot on which they grow. 

a ZI. et prSty pdrny sore? 4) diois. This, the general assumption underlying 
the whole teleological argument, has appeared already, zfszsstmis verbts, in 
432 b 21, where see zoze. Cf. 415 b 16sq.: Nature, like human intelligence, works 
to an end (évexd rov zrotei). 

a 3I tvexd rov...32 i cuprrapara...evexd Tov, “all things in nature are either 
designed with a view to an end, or will be found to be coincidences of what 
is so.” A. accepts the law of universal causation and in the domain of nature 
assumes design, wherever causality can be established. But this leaves a 
margin of effects strictly due to a causation which cannot be said to be 
designed, events which he denotes by ovyreceiy and ovprropa. Efficient 
causes have always a definite object in view, but they frequently fail of its 
accomplishment, owing to the indiscriminate nature of the matter which they 
use, while at other times, owing to the same disturbing cause, they incidentally 
produce results which they did not originally design. Hence there arise ouprro- 
para or mapa ghvow suprimtrovra, of which A. says De Gen. An. IV. 10, 778 a4 
BotvrAcras prev obv 7 hiots Tois rovrey (int. rav dorpav] dpipots dpiOpety ras yevérets 
kai Tas TeAeuTds, ovK axpiBot bé Sid re THY THs VANS aoptoTiay Kai ded TO yiver Oa 
wodAds apyds, at ras yevéoes Tas kara Guow kal ras POopas eurodifoveat wodddxis 
airvai Tv mapa Pvow ouprinrévrey eiciv. Such events in nature are parallel to 
the effects of chance, rvyn, in human agency. Cf. PAys. II. 5, 196b 17 raév Se 
ywopéveyv Ta pév evexd Tov yiyvera, ta & ov rovrwy dé Ta pév xara mpoaipecty, Ta 
§ od xara mpoaipecty, duda & év rois évexd tov, ore SyAov Gre Kai é€v Tois mapa 
TO avaykaiov Kat To Os emi mwodvd Eotiv evia wept & evdéxerar Udpyew Td Everd Tov. 
éore 8 évexd tov daa re awd Siavolas dv mpaxbein xat Goa dws dicews. ta by 
rowdra Srav xara cupBeBynxds yévnrat, dm Toxns papev eiva, Tatroparov is a 
wider conception than rvyy, as the latter is restricted to undesigned results 
following upon purposed action (spoaperdv). Cf. PAys, 11.6, 197b1sqq. Hence 
Metaph. 1032 a 12 rév 8é yeyvopévor ra pév hioe yiyvera, ra b€ réyvy, ra 8 drs 
ravropdarov, 26. a28 rovrwy $é [int. rdv womcewv] rives yiyvovra kal ard ratro- 
pdrov Kai ard ruyns mapardnciws Borep ev rois até hicews yryvouévors. Thus 
a “contingent” or “accidental” event is caused by the diversion of free or 
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compulsory purposive action to results alien from its purpose through the 
influence of external circumstances. (Akin to this, but unimportant for our 
present investigation, is the coincidence in time of two circumstances between 
which no causal relation exists, eg. a walk and an eclipse of the moon. Such 
a coincidence A. calls ciuprrapa, De Div. per Somn. 1, 462 b 26 sqq.) Now 
since these disturbing causes are always found in the character of the material 
means by which ends are realised, and in the system of nature to which these 
means belong, contingency, in A.’s sense of the word, may be defined as the 
disturbance by intermediate causes of an activity directed to a purpose. 

When this relation of cipmrrwpa to cvpBeBynxds is understood A.’s usage of 
the term is easy to follow. It is opposed as here to @vexd rov in De Resp. 5, 
472b26 GAN ds mepi cuprrdpards tiwos drodaivovra: pdvov. xatrot ye KUpta 
rad’ dpSpev rod Cav Kat redevTav: cf. Metaph. 1093 b 16 dio kat €orxe ovprrodpacw, 
Categ. 8,9 D158 &k twa hotkey ovprrapdrav, De Gen, An. 1V. 10,777 b 8 de ddda 
oupnrapara dvoid. So also Phys. 11. 8, 198 b 27 éewei od rovrou évexa yevér Oat, 
GANG ovuprecetvy. Further, like all that is contingent, coincidences are opposed 
to what is regular and usual, as éri rd zodd, much more to what is invariable 
and necessary, De Div. per Somn. 1, 463b 10 7d yap cvprrapa otr’ dei otf ds 
él rd mond yiverat, Theophr. Aetaph. (p. 320, ed. Br., frag. XI. § 28 W) dAAa ra 
perv cuprroparixnas 7a & dvdyey ivi. See Zeller, Aristotle, E.T., 1., pp. 358—372. 

a 32 ed otv wav...b 8 alcOicews. The apodosis begins at b 7 ot@ev dpa. The 
desire of an early apodosis led Trend. to conjecture éyo: for éxov a 33, and Torst. 
ein or yévairo for wav. The apodosis at b 7, introduced by &pa, follows from two 
premisses (1) a 32—bI ei otv...épyov, (2) b 3—5 ovdx oldy te...dyévnrov. The 
other clauses 434 b 1—2 was yap OpéWera...repuxaow and b 5—7 bid Ti...éxeivo 
are interjected parentheses. As so frequently happens when the protasis is 
introduced by ései, A. has almost forgotten the structure of the sentence by 
the time he reaches the apodosis. Thus there is no peév in a 32 to balance 
ovy oidv re 5é of b 3 and, though ody oidv re=ddvvarov, A. would probably have 
written pa) if he had been conscious of a preceding ei. 

a 33. wav odpa mopevtixsy. This restriction and those subsequently intro- 
duced b4 pz pdvenov by, yevnrov dé are thus emphasised by Them. 123, 2 H., 
225, 10 Sp. add’ forw 7 ato@nots avayKaia rois ot pdvow (aow aA’ F5qn Kal Coats, 
Kal ovx dmd@s aGdhrAd Coors mopevrexois, kal ovdé rovro amoxpadv, dda Kal yevyrois 
cat @Oaprois. The ambiguous term oé@pa, as in b 3 inzfra, means “animate 
body” or what biologists now call “organism.” 

434 b1. es ré&tos otk Gv Alo. Cf. De Gen. An. lV. 6, 775.a 20 wdvra yap 
Ta €\dtrm mpos TO rédos Epyerat Garroy, 1.6. sooner come to maturity, reach 
perfection. So éyew réAos Melaph. 1021 b 24 Kata 16 exew rédos réAea [int. 
Aéyerat]. In our passage it is the task of nature that animals should attain 
maturity, le. become réAea, and nature’s intention would be frustrated if they 
did not fulfil her design in their production. Cf. Them. 123, 10 H., 225, 21 Sp. 
Bore pdrny dv 7 hvoi rocatra (aa mapnyaye py wéAXovea alta mpodkew eis rd 
cixeioy TéXos. Them., however, understands by this intention the continuance 
of the species: 123, 12 H., 225, 23 Sp. rédos 8 oixeiov Exdot@ Trav yernrav (way 
TO yevvijoa olov aird. Simpl. more plausibly understands by it the preservation 
of the individual: 319, 23 ré ris owrnpias, as eipnrat, airiwov. Cf. 432 b 24 onpeior 
& Gre €ore yevunrixad Kat dxpuny eye kat Pbiow, which comprehends both. 

bi, 6 én icews Epyov. It is nature’s task or function that the animal 
should do so, should come to maturity and perfection. This, however, must 
not be taken as if nature were a power outside the individual. It is, as we saw 
412 b 16 sq., an inherent, indwelling cause and principle in the animal. See 
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motes On 406a 14, 415b 18. It is, then, the animal’s own nature which works 
to an end and realises itself when the animal comes to maturity or fulfils its 
purpose. Cf. also De Gen. An. I. 1, 731 b 32 4 ious rod rotovrou yévous cited 
Pp. 341 in zofe on 415b6: also De Gen. et Corr. 11. 6, 333b 16 rev 8) dice 
Ovrwy airiov TO oUTws exev, Kal 4 Exdotou hiats avrn. Twas yap Opéera.; Int, 
TO mropevTixoy (Gov pr) Fxov aicOnow. It will not find nourishment on the spot, 
like plants and stationary animals: Them. 123, 5 H., 225, 13 Sp. od yap %yyvéev 
exet THY Tpodiy émippéovoear, ovdé ex T&v orotxyeiwy, ev ois éordpyn Kai édureddn, 
GAG Set ropiferOar attra xcal periévat. 

b2. fois pty ydp povlpois, not only plants (De Part. Am. 11. 10, 656a 1), but 
Stationary animals (zd. Iv. 5, 681 b 34), as dorpaxddeppa, zoophytes, e.g. sponges 
and sea-anemones. Cf. 410b 19, where see oe. 

b2. simwdpxe Td Oey wepixaciw. Supply eis rpodyv understood from més ydp 
Opévrerar; De Gen. An. Wl. 11, 762 b 12 rpody & éori rots pév Vdwp Kai yh, Tois Se 
ra €x rovrav, d00° dep H ev rois Coots Oepudrys éx rns TpopHs awepydCerat, rovd” 7 
THs @pas €v TQ mepidxorvte Geppdryns é« Gadrdrryns kal yns cuyKpives mwérrovoa xal 
guviornow. It appears, then, that d@ev wedixaow must be y7 Kxai vdwp, the 
stationary animals beiny confined to the water, W7sz. dz. 1. 1, 487 b 7 gor bé ra 
povysa év TO Lype, Tov S€ xepoaiwy ovsev pdviysov. The same principle applies to 
higher forms of life; in vermiparous, oviparous and viviparous animals the surplus 
material (rd Aewrdpevov) beyond that which is drawn upon in the process of 
generation is reserved for the sustenance of the immature offspring, while it is 
unable to provide for itself. Cf. De Gen. An. WW. 1, 732 a 25 Sqq., II. II, 
763a9 sqq., I. 2, 752b 19 sqq., Pol 1256b 10 sqq., 1258 a 23 Kal tpopyy rhv 
pio Set rapadotvar yav } Oddarrav 4 GAdAo T1, 2b. a 35 hioews ydp dori Epyov 
Tpopiy Te yevunOévre wapéxav> wavri yap €€ ob yiverat, rpody 76 Aecrdpevay ear, 

b 3 otdx oldv re St c&pa...4 yevnrév 8 The subject of this clause, cépa py 
povinoy bv, yeynrov 8é, is practically equivalent to wav g&pa mwopevtixoy Of a 33. 
In both ona must be taken as cdpua dvorxdy in the limited sense, peréxov (wis, 
and, as A. did not recognise climbing plants, in the still more limited sense of 
animal. The clause asserts that such a (gov cannot be a (gov euyuyoyr by the 
possession of the higher intellectual faculty (vows xpirexds) without possessing 
the lower faculty of sense. This case would seem to be covered by the general 
rule laid down 415 a 8 sq., where the insertion of r@v péapréyv is significant. 
Torstrik however appeals to 432 a 7 Kat 61a rotro offre pi) aigPavdpuevos pndev 
ovOey Sy padus ovdé Evviow and De Sensu 6, 445 b 15 rive xpivovpey traira 7 
ywordpeOa; rg vg. dAN od vonrd, ovdé voei 6 vois rd éxrds py per’ aic@naews 
éyra. Both passages relate exclusively to the human mind. Whatever view be 
taken of the genuineness of the succeeding clause, there can be no doubt that 
the carefully-worded description of our lemma is intended to exclude, not only 
plants, but also ra oipdvia, ra didta rév aicOnréy, i.e. the stars, which are xwyrd, 
but at the same time are dida or dyévyra. 

b 4. [dAAG piv ot& dyévyrov]. This clause was read by Alex. Aphr. and in 
some of the copies known to Simpl., whose words are: (320, 28) é@ riot Se 
dyreypddas mpdonera: rd GNAG py ov8e dyévyrov, Srep 6 pev Wovrapxos eényeirat, 
&s viv rod "ApiroréAovs Kai rois otpavios drodiSdvros aicOnow: ovdé yap ra 
dyévnra, Sidri py KaP daura rémov éx rérov dyueiBovra Kai dd rovro pdvipa dyra, 
dower aloOioews. aiveras 3é 6 “ApiororéAns pydapod tiv aloOnow ent vay 
obpaviav mpogtdwevos, dAAd Kai epekzs abrd rovro dvawdpevos. 16 eddy, oipat, 
6 ’AdéEavEpos éfryeirat ré dhAd pv ovde dyévnrov, a€i@v dxovew mpods rd ala Onow 
txew, va py mpds rd mporexds eipnudvoy J éwaydpevor, mpds TO ovx oldy TE o&pa 
gyew pev Yuyny, aloOnow dé pi) Eyecv, GAAd mpds Td €€ apxis ro “alodnow bé odk 
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dvayxaiov év dract trois (Gow. ore yap dowv TO copa dmhodr, evdéxyerar adny 
Zyew” GAG pay ovd€ dyévyroy dvayxaiov atobnow exew. Thus Alex. Aphr. 
connects the words with dd@jy ?¢yew (434 2 28), supplying dvayxaiov aic@now 
ye. Even then the interjected parenthesis separates two closely connected 
clauses beginning with ovre, and the introduction of rd ayévyrov is extremely 
abrupt. Plutarch on the other hand defended the clause, at the same time 
(I) maintaining that the heavenly bodies do possess sensation and (2) reading 
dud ri ody Ee (b 5), whereas Alex. Aphr. read there did ri &£e. See Philop. 595, 
36—596, 32. If the clause be cancelled (see critical zozes) or transposed (in 
accordance with Alex. Aphr.’s suggestion), it will be necessary to understand da 
ri...éxeivo Of the same subject as before, viz. cGpya py pdvipov dv, yevnrov Oé. 
Simpl. and Torst. have so explained them, although there is a little awkward- 
ness in saying that the possession of soul and discriminating intelligence without 
sensation is better for the soul. Even if the clause be retained, it might still 
be treated as a parenthesis, and did ri...écetvo be understood in the same way 
of (gov mopeurixéy. But there would be a natural tendency to make 16 ayévyrov 
the subject, as Them. does, 123, 24—-32 H., 226, 12—24 Sp., and as Philop. 
informs us both Alex. and Plut. also did: see Philop. 595, 39—596, 12 for Alex. 
Aphr. and 596, 14—32 for Plutarch. 

b5. Sa rl ydp &e; The meaning to be given to this rhetorical question 
and also the sequel as far as &:’ éxeivo (b 7) all depend upon the view taken of 
the preceding clause. Alex. Aphr., followed in the main by Them. and Philop., 
retaining the impugned clause, interprets A. as arguing that sensation is 
not required by ra ovpdvia, for its possession will not improve their rational 
souls or their bodies. Cf Philop. 595, 39—596, 12. The weak point here 
is that, as Simpl. expressly testifies, Alex. Aphr., having supplied dvayxaioy 
atcOnow éxew after ayéynrov, goes on to supply ra oipavia aicOnow with the 
question. So that, if the correctness of the first supplement be successfully 
challenged, the latter is not likely to be maintained. 

Plutarch opposed Alex. on the issue of fact, whether in A.’s system ra 
ovpdvia (perhaps we should say more precisely, the spirits which move the 
spheres, assumed as necessary for the explanation of the movements of the 
stars and planets) have or have not the faculty of sense. Alex. Aphr. denied it, 
Plutarch affirmed it, and in justice to him it should be remarked that, apart 
from the present passage, there is nothing in A.’s writings which contradicts his 
view. Plutarch accordingly read dia ri yap odx e€er [int. alcOnow ra odpdvial; 
Whether he inserted ov~x on his own conjecture we are not informed. The 
reading, however it originated, appears in five of our MSS., and unfortunately we 
have not cod. E. Thus, reading ody é€e:, Plutarch can interpret the arguments 
which follow the question as urged in support of the view that it is better both 
for the souls and bodies of the stars that they should have sensation. Sensitivity 
is better than its absence and the perceptions of the heavenly bodies are not, 
like ours, dependent upon ré wdoyew, so as to infringe upon their impassivity 
and immortality. Nor will it be a hindrance to their thought, for the particulars 
of sense lead up to the universal, and sense in them need not disturb reason as 
in us (Philop. 596, 12—32). 

Simplicius confines the argument to the non-stationary generated body of 
the animal; we must then supply dia ri yap eee Yruyny perv cal voiv KpiTLKov, 
aieOnow b€ ody é€e1; And so I have translated. Why should the non-stationary, 
generated body have soul and discriminating reason without having sense? 
(As the dé clause is the more important, the reading oty &e would naturally 
arise and we need not suppose Plutarch to have arbitrarily altered the text.) 
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Suppose, then, a case of this kind: a non-stationary body, i.e. not a plant, but 
generated, i.e. not one of the ovpdvea. If any one maintains that it is possible 
for such a body to have reason without having sensation, he must maintain that 
the absence of sensation is better either for the soul or for the body of the 
animal, which is a compound of the two: Simpl. 320, 11 kal yap 4 Aoyext Woy? 
ouk GAAws mpds Tb voeiy 7 SAN mpos oSpa petoaca éyeipera, ef ph Si. ailcOnoews THY 
TpetTnyv, kat év rais mpdfeor cuvepy@ airy [int. aicOnoe] cal ri am’ aitns ypirae 
pavracia, kai Td gadpa ov did Tov vou povov, GAAa Kal Oc aicOjoews cd tera TAS Todt 
pév BrAaBepov aire Secxvvovons, Todi Sé cwrnptov. 

This argument Torstrik puts tersely and cogently: quem ad finem corpus 
quod nec plantae est nec sideris (de his enim non agitur), quum careat sensu, 
animam habeat et intelligentiam ad res oblatas discernendas? Ponamus enim 
quod negamus, carere sensu, praeditum esse intelligenti4, aut profecto ea 
animam iuvabit aut corpus (} r7 wWuyy BéATiov 7} r@ ocdpate). At neutrum 
verum est (viv 8 ovdérepov), Si animam dicis iuvari intelligentia, falleris: 
nihilo enim magis intelliget (4 pév yap od pGAXAorv vonces), sive habet sive non 
habet intellectum: sensum enim non habet, at nihil est in intellectu quod 
non fuerit in sensu:...Sin corpus putas intellectu iuvari, iterum falleris: corpus 
enim nihilo magis vitam suam (cf. b 14 et 26 ef wéAXNe calerbae ro (Gov et 17 
dduvarov gora caterOa rd (pov) servabit (76 & obbev fora: paArov), propterea 
quod in intellectu practico minor propositio semper singulas res sibi subicit 
(434 a 16—21): at harum cognitione privata erit, siquidem sensu caret. (Cf. 
De Sensu et Sens. 1, 436 b 18—437 a 3.) 

b 5. Bé&rvov. What is the subject? Torstrik apparently thought voits 
Kpercixds (intelligentia, ea: see the citation in previous moZe). I have taken it 
to be rd py exes aia Oynow, or rather the whole clause 7é fyew péev yoy7nv Kal 
vouv xpirikdy, aicOnjow Sé py éxev. Either view makes the meaning clear, 
and the fact that two views are possible would quite sufficiently account for 
the variant b 5 otx ee. For the teleological assumption cf. 407 b 9—11. 

b6. viv 8 ovS€érepov. Torst. would understand daAnéés or oidv re, but surely 


éoruy is enough. Cf. 423b 4 7d 8 ovx ear, 434 b 27 Trovro & dy ein. Tm pty, 
ie. 9 wuxn. 

b7. vd 8, 1.e. 76 cGpa. du’ éketvo, 1.e. owing to the possession of reason 
unaccompanied by sense. otGty dpa...8 alabiycews. The conclusion estab- 


lished is that a body never has life without sensation, unless it be stationary. 
The exception certainly includes plants and possibly the stars, which Alex. 
Aphr. regarded as stationary because fixed in their revolving spheres. This 
conclusion follows from the two premises (1) that sensation is necessary to 
preserve animals with the power of locomotion from destruction, and (2) that 
the rational soul in non-stationary and generated animals implies sensation. 
434 b 9-24. The body of the animal may conceivably be either 
simple or composite, i.e. may consist of one elernent or be compounded of 
several. If, however, it is to possess sensation, it must be composite, for, if 
constituted of a single element, it would not have the indispensable sense of 
touch. Touch the animal must possess, if it 1s to preserve itself in safety, since 
by touch alone it perceives tangible objects, i.e. all bodies with which it may 
come in contact, whereas the other senses perceive through media distinct 
from themselves. Unless, therefore, it has touch, it will be unable, when it 
comes into contact with other bodies, to avoid some and take others [S§§ 5, 6]. 
Hence taste is a special form of touch. Food, the object of taste, is a tangible 
body, no nutriment being derived from colours, sounds or odours: and therefore 
taste, the sense which has for its object what is not only tangible but nutritive 
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as well, must be a variety of touch. Thus taste and touch are the two indis- 
pensable senses, and without touch no animal can exist [§ 7]. 

434 b 9 GAAG pay elye ato Ono exev...10 pererév. Whether the animal possesses 
sensation or not, it will still be true that the body must be either simple or 
compound. The meaning is, therefore, “taking the case of those animals 
which possess sensation, let us consider the constitution of their bodies. The 
body must consist of a single element or be compounded of more than one 
element.” 


bio. ddiv yap ovx ea, as shown above 434 a 27 sq., 423 a II sqq. %o-rt 
St dvdyky TatrTny Exav. Cf above 414 a 3. 

bIL. ‘rovro, i.e. 674 avdykn thy adny eye. é tOvde, “from the following 
considerations,” viz. 434 b 11—24. érel ydp...14 7d {oov. Since it is a body, 


the animal must come in contact with other bodies near it and must have the 
discriminating power of touch, if it is to preserve itself: Them. 124, 1 H,, 
227, 3 Sp. érel yap rd (Gov vipa eupuydv éort, copars Sé€ Bvri aire avdyxy 
drrecba tev wrerafdvrav copdrwv, advayxn bid TovTe TS Ca@ Kal dmtik@ eivat cal 
Kpivew T6 Te Oikélov Kat TO GAAOrplov, et péAAOL coer Ga. 

bi2. arav dmrrév. Here we must stretch the meaning of “tangible” to 
mean “capable of touching, 1.e. coming in contact with” other bodies, whether 
the simple contact is or is not attended by sensation. The same wider meaning 
is required elsewhere, e.g. zzfra b 18—22. 

bI5. 8° érépwv, “through other things as media.” In the case of the 
telepathic senses the media are distinct from the organs. Cf. 423 b 4—6, 14, 
424 b 29. 

br7. eb 8 roto, ie. ef yt) Suvycera Ta pev [BrAaBepa] hevdyew ra Sé [APEAc ua] 
AaBety. 

b 18. 82, because ailc@nrav apy 6 dwrdv, this being implied in what 
precedes or inferred from b 12 convertendo. This suggestion is due to Miss 
Alford. Cf. 424b 27 édc@v pév atrév admrdépevo: aicGavdpueba, ty apn aicOnra 
éortv. The syllogism then runs: whatever is tangible is perceptible by touch; 
food is tangible; ergo, food is perceptible by touch. Hence taste, the sense 
which has to do with the nutritive species of what is tangible, is a variety of 
touch. 

b 22. trod dod kal Operrixod, i.e. rpodys, which is said b 19 to be 76 cpa 
ro adwrév. Cf. the similar use of @pemrixoy in De Sensu 1, 436b 17 6 xupds dort 
tov Opemtixov mados, 20. 5, 445 a 30 Smep 6 yupos ev TO OperrtKg@ Kai mpos Ta 
Tpepopeva, a8 Sid Kal 76 dogpavrév rdv Gpentindov éort wdOos re (ravra 8 év 
Te dart@ yéve). On the point whether food itself, ro céua rd dmrrdy, or its 
flavour is more properly called the object of taste see 4224 10 rd cpa ey 5 6 
xupes, TO yevororv, Hole. ara. piv ovy, the senses of touch and taste. 

434b 24—435a10. The other senses exist in order to well-being ; 
they are found in certain species and not in ali animals indiscriminately. An 
animal capable of progression must have them in order to escape destruction ; 
for it must be aware of objects, not only when in contact with them, but also 
from a distance. To ensure this, it must be capable of perceiving through a 
medium, the object affecting the medium and the medium the percipient [§ 8]. 
The transmission of the modification which occurs in sense-perception through 
media is similar to the transmission of spatial motion. The first moving cause 
propels without being propelled, the last member in the series is propelled only 
and does not propel, the numerous other members both propel and are propelled. 
The qualitative change or modification which occurs in sense-perception is also 
a movement, propagated, like the movement of translation, but the movent, i.e. 
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the sensible object, acts upon the percipient, the subject of the modification, 
without displacing it. Different bodies exhibit great diversity in the propagation 
of movements or impressions, wax being affected more than stone, but less than 
water, and still less than air. Air, the medium of sight and hearing, is eminently 
mobile, receiving and communicating impressions so long as it remains an un- 
broken whole. Hence, as regards the reflexion of light, the theory that vision 
issues as a stream of fire from the eye and undergoes reflexion [Plato, ZZaeus 
46 a] is less satisfactory than that which makes the form and colour of objects 
affect the air and this air itself in turn affect the eye. If the surface on which 
the air impinges be smooth, the image remains unbroken, much as if the mark 
of a seal upon wax penetrated to the other side of the wax [§ 9]. 

434 b 24. af 8 dAdAa, int. aloOnoes, viz. dis, dxon, Iadpyors. TOU Te & 
vexa. Similarly the use of the tongue, not for taste, but for speech, is évexa rot eb 
420 b 17—20. Complexity of structure attends such higher developments, De 
Part. An. i. 10, 656a3 ra 8€ mpds rh Cav alcOnow exovra modvpoporépay Exe 
riy idéav, kal rovrwv erepa mpd érépwv paddov, kal modvxoverépav, drwy ph pdvov 
rou (nv dAAGd kai Tov ed (hv 7 hvows pereihndev. yéver Loov...25 tioly, olov To 
mopevtuxg. Cf. for the expression wav ocdpa ropeurixdy, 434a 33. This is an 
unequivocal statement that locomotion is not a universal attribute of animals, 
and accords with the recognition of stationary animals in 410b 19, 432 b 20. 
olov probably means “namely” and not “for example,” as it is translated on 
p- 159. See De Sensu 1, 436b 18 as cited in next ote. The division into 
stationary and progressive seems fairly exhaustive. 

b 26 et yap pédd\e...27 &rodev. So De Sensu 1, 4360 18 ai de dua rev eEwbev 
aicOnoes rois mopeutixois abr&v, olov dodpyois cai dxor Kai dis, moor pev rots 
Zyouot carnpias fvexev Erdpyovow, dras Sidkwol re mpoaGavdpeva Thy Tpopyy 
kal ra avAa kal ra POaprixa hevyoor, rois dé cal ppovyrews ruyxdvovat Tov ra 
éveea. Thus for progressive animals these telepathic senses are necessary for 
preservation and at the same time subservient to the higher ends of dpovyats. 

b 27. rovro 8 dv ely, el, “this will be possible, if” etc., the means required 
being a medium for each of these three senses, transmitting the impression or 
movement from the sensible object to the sense. 

b 28 To exetvo.:.29 KivetoOar. "Exeivo=ro pera, the medium, air or water, as 
explained in II. cc. 7—9. 

b 29. adrd 8 ta’ éxelvov. This is part of the infinitive construction, 7 avré 
in? éxelvov mdoxew kal kiveloOa. Adtd is 1d (Gov F aloOnrixdy and exeivou is the 
medium. 

b 29 dowep yap...30 péxpt rou peraBdddAew worel. Méxps rou= expe rivos, which, 
according to Torst., is intended by Bekker’s péxps rov. I append Torstrik’s 
note: scripsi péype rov, violat& encliticarum regula quam et Bekkerus et alti 
plurimi sibi scripserunt. Recte Sophonias péxpe muds. He then cites Phys. 
VILL. 5, 256b 14—20, presumably for the sake of b 18 SyAov 8 él radv xara 
rémov Kwovvreov ErrecOa yap dd\d\nrov dudyen péxpe tds. The change which 
takes place in sensation is not dopa or xara rorov xkimnots, but more properly 
dddolwous: and this is illustrated (1) by xara rézov xivnars, (2) by the impression 
of a seal on wax. A. is careful to note 435 a 1 sq. the difference between the 
motion of translation and the modification which constitutes sensation, viz. that 
in the latter case there is no displacement. It is merely the transmission of an 
effect through intermediaries which is the point of similarity in the two cases. 
Necesse est animalia non solum eo quod tangunt sed etiam procul sentiant : 
id autem fiet si id quod inter obiectum et sensorium medium interpositum est 
et patiendi et agendi vices sustinet, ut patiatur ab obiecto, agat in sensorium. 
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Patitur autem et agit per alterationem. Explicat hanc sententiam A. eo patiendi 
et agendi genere quod fit per loco motionem: haec enim nobis notior est 
alteratione. Si in lineé rectA plures pilae positae sunt, si primam pellis, 
secundam illa feriet, haec tertiam, et sic porro. Idem in alteratione fit, nisi 
quod particulae locum non mutant. Color agit in proximas aeris particulas, 
hae in vicinas, et sic porro: ultimae in superficiem oculi agunt, superficies 
in interiores oculi partes, quae sentiunt. Ad eandem rem illustrandam A. 
utitur sigilli et cerae exemplo: oculus ita afficitur ut charta afficeretur si cera 
non solum in superficie sed usque ad confinium cerae et chartae per sigillum 
fingeretur. Si A. novisset photographiam quam vocamus, hoc fortasse usus 
esset exemplo (Torst., p. 222). 

b 31. Kal 16 doav. Torst. (p. 223) changes dcav to aoGév, objecting to the 
statement “‘res quae pepulit in causa est ut alia res pellat.” He continues: 
Manifesto enim legendum est “res pulsa” rd @oOév. But cf. De /nsomn. 2, 
459 a 30 To yap xwicav éxivnoev dépa Tivd, Kal mddw obtos Kwovpevos érepor. 
Also the general statement of the case for motion of translation through inter- 
mediaries in Pkys. VII. 10, 266 b 27—267 a 17, esp. 267 a 2 dvayxn $1 rotro peév 
Aéyev, Sre rd mpGrov cwicay move oldv re Kiveiv, } Tov adépa Towdrov 7 rd Udwp 
7 rt Gddo & wéhuce xeveiv Kat xivetoOar. ddA’ odx Gpa maverat Kivoty Kal Ktvov- 
pevovy, GAAG Kivovpevoy pev dua, Sravy 6 KLVOv mavonrat Kwv, Kivotv Sé ere 
éoriv. In such cases the production of motion does not cease simultaneously 
with the cessation of the impulse communicated. The top set spinning goes on 
for a time: the gong continues to sound after the stroke has ended. 

435a I otra <Kal> em’ dd\dAowscews...2 dAdovot. So it is in that species of 
dddoiwots which we call sense-perception, except that the sensible causes 
modification, viz. of the sense-organ, without any displacement: A. does not 
say of what. As a matter of fact, there is no change of place in either (1) the 
sensible object or (2) the sense-organ and the percipient. Them. supposes 
pévovros to refer to (1), the object: 124, 28 H., 228, 12 Sp. pévovros ev r@ aire 
Trém@ Tov adAowdvros. Philop. refers pévovros to (2), the percipient: 605, 7 
7 Ovvapss, hyciv, 7 card rémoy Kwovea OvK 4 ev TE AUTO TOT]@ TO KiVotpevoy, Td SE 
aig@nrov dddovodty thy ais@gow év ro a’t@ tére@ atriv ég. The latter view is to 
be preferred. Even in spatial motion the first member of the series is assumed 
to be axinyrov b 32 supra, so that there would be no difference in this respect 
between dopa and dAdoiwais. The ungrammatical genitive absolute does occur 
in A. Cf. 420b 26 806 dvayxaioy eiow dvamveopévou eioiéva tov dépa and zotze. 
There seems to be no reason to substitute, with Torst., the medium for the 
sensible object, the proximate for the ultimate efficient cause: indeed, it would 
be difficult to establish this immobility of the medium in the case of hearing. 
Cf 419 b 25—27, b 34—420a 2, 4—9, 25 sq., De Sensu 6, 446b 8 da rd peracyn- 
paricerOat hepduevov tov dépa, 2b. b 30 Soxei 8 6 Wodqos elvar hepopévov rivds 
kivnois. A. admits the fact that there is g@opaé in hearing and smelling and 
that the ddAoiwos takes time to travel along the medium, although seeing, he 
contends, takes place instantaneously. See the question discussed De Sensu 
6, 446a 20—447 4a II. 

a3. evn, int. 6 xnpds. AlBos 8t...4 wédppo, int. cuwetras. 

a 46 88 dip...5 div pévy Kaldls 9. Cf. 419 b 21—420A4 2. 

a 5 b10 kal wepl...8 7 els. Philop. detects hyperbaton: 605, 31 dvayvaoréov 8¢ 
Tay héEw ev trepBarg otra: 816 BéAriov rov dépa mdoxev bd TOU ypa@paTos 7 Tov 
oxXiparos, i wroribecOa rv BYuw éEvdcav dvaxdacba, “it is better to suppose 
that the air is affected by colour or shape than to suppose” [with Empedocles 
and Plato, Tim. 45 B—46C] “that vision issues from the eye and is reflected 
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back toit.” Refraction, as a term of modern optical science, does not correspond 
with dvdxAaovs. Torst., not recognising the hyperbaton, bracketed the words 
mepi dvax\doews as a sort of marginal heading: Ferri non possunt, propterea 
quod non id demonstrat A. rijs dvaxd\doews alterum modum alteri esse prae- 
ferendum, sed dvdxAaow in hac re omnino negat esse (p. 224). Plato in his 
explanation of vision (772. l.c.) assumes three fires (1) that which streams from 
the eye, the visual current, éyrews fedua, or body which sees, (2) that of daylight 
in the air, (3) that in the object seen, which is the cause of the visibility. The 
first two are homogeneous and combine into a uniform substance. This sub- 
stance, meeting the rays from the visible external object, receives the motions 
of these rays and transmits them to the eye. This theory of vision Plato 
extends to the seeing of images in a mirror as follows. A mirror, owing to its 
smooth shining surface, arrests the rays from visible objects and brings them 
into contact with the visual current which has combined with the fire of 
daylight. Upon the coalescence of these two fires, the external fire from the 
object imaged and the internal fire from the eye, indirect vision takes place, 
le. the objects are seen in the mirror. See Archer-Hind ad foc. From the 
similarity of the language to that of 419 b 27—4204 2 it is possible that A. here 
has echo in his mind as well as reflection of light. See zofe on 4204 I Xeiov. 

a8. él 8 rod Aelou éoriv eis. Smooth surfaces, such as water and polished 
metal (cf. 419 b 27—420a 2 and moZes), allow a layer of air to retain its unity and 
continuity, while rough unequal surfaces full of cavities and windings break up 
the air. ovTos, int. 6 ap. 

a9. wpéxpt rod wéparos, through the whole depth or thickness of the wax to 
the other side. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


435 a11—b 3. The bodies of animals cannot consist exclusively 
of a single element. It has been proved that, tf they have not touch, they 
cannot have any other sense. The other elements, except earth, might become 
organs of sense, but, as they serve as indirect media, none of them would 
constitute a body capable of touch, i.e. the one sense which operates, not 
through an indirect medium, but by direct contact of the animal with the object. 
Nor can the animal body consist solely of earth, for touch is a sort of medium 
for all tangibles and the organ of touch is capable of receiving all tangibles, 
and not merely such as are qualities of earth. Hence with the tissues which 
consist of earth only, with bones, hair and the like, we have no sensation, and 
plants, which consist mainly of earth, have no sensation. Thus the organ of 
the one indispensable sense, touch, cannot consist exclusively either of earth or 
of any one of the other elements which serve as media for the telepathic 
senses [§ 1]. 

435a 14. wav, dowep elipyrar, viz. 434 b 10 sqq., the proof extending to b 24. 
In 423 a 12—15 the proof is different, viz. that neither air nor water would 
constitute a solid body such as the animal requires. wav, the whole body, and 
not any separate organ, as in the case of the higher senses. Only the surface 
of the body would come into contact with the external object, so that way 
practically means “at every point of the surface.” From the remarks below 
a 24 about hair being insensible it follows that A. looked upon the hair as an 
excrescence and would restrict the surface of the body to flesh. 
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alI4. a St GdAa ew yas, int. croryeia: aicOnrnpia will then be predicate. A. 
should rather have said “air and water.” See 425a 3 Trav 8é dary éx duo 
rotrey alcOnrnpia pdvov éoriv, é& dépos kal USaros...7b 5é wip 7 obBevds 7 Kowvoy 
mdévreov (since none of the sense-organs is independent of heat). From this 
interpretation of our passage Professor Beare dissents. He says (Greek 
Theories, p. 198, 2. 1): “The obvious opposition here between ra dAAa and 
4) aby below” (435 a 17) “makes it certain that by d\Aa is meant not ocrocxeta, 
but aicOnripia.” Accordingly he renders: ‘“‘Now the other organs of sense 
might conceivably be formed without earth, since they all effect sensation by 
some medium or third thing, external to the body, through which each per- 
ceives its object.” The hyperbaton in itself is no objection to the proposed 
construction, but the close proximity of ra dAda to %w yjs would naturally 
suggest that earth is one of the class of things to which ra dda belong. The 
preposition properly means “ outside of,” “‘ apart from,” “except,” and its force 
is strained if yiyverOar fm means “to be formed without including,” i.e. to 
exclude from their composition, earth. Noram I satisfied with the opposition 
which Prof. Beare discovers between ra dAAa aic@nrnpea and 7 dgn, for he has 
himself quite rightly pointed out (p. 245) that sometimes, e.g. 424b I sqq., A. 
has used aicOnrjpia in a narrower sense and treats the mediated organs of sight, 
hearing and smell as if they alone were called aic@nr7pra. 

a 15 wavra 8 ro 8’ Erépov...16 Sia trav peragd. See 424 b 24 sqq. 

ary. avrey, int. rév aicOnray, or more specifically ray darav. So 423d 11, 
424 b 28, 29, 426b 16. rovvona. The sense of touch, touching, derives its 
name from the contact which is its necessary condition, 1.e. the contact between 
the external body and the surface of the animal body. Bodies can be in 
contact without any sensation resulting. See wofe on 434b12. Cf. 423a 23— 
b 1 and 424 a 32—b 3, where plants are said to have no sense of touch, though 
not only in contact with but affected by, i.e. warmed or cooled by, contact with 
external objects. As just before A. has said or implied that dd7, the sense 
of touch, discerns by touching, i.e. being in direct contact, so immediately 
afterwards he reminds us that the other or telepathic senses also discern by 
contact, 77 d@7, though by indirect contact. 

a 18 xatrov...19 érépov. Cf. 423b I sqq., where it is shown that for touch the 
flesh is an inseparable medium, while the three higher senses perceive objects 
at a greater distance than tangibles: cf. 423b 4—6. See 419 a26—28, 434 b 29— 
435 a 2. 

arg. airy 8&8 Sone? pévy 8 airis. Strictly construed, this would make flesh 
the organ of touch, whereas A. has declared it to be the medium and not the 
organ 423b 22 sq. But doxcet implies popular opinion, to which he does not 
necessarily commit himself, cf. 427a 19sq. If the interpretation of 426 b 15—17 
which I have given is correct, A. in that passage, as also in 424 b 27—30, has, in 
spite of his dissent in Il, c. 11, returned to the popular opinion and used it 
where his distinction is unimportant for the question under discussion. See 
mote On 422b 34, p. 405, 

alg. tdv ply tootray orotxelwy, the elements which serve for the con- 
struction of the sense-organs in the narrower sense of the word noted above on 
a 14, 1.e. the organs of sight, hearing and smell, which might be formed of air, 
water and fire. Cf. Simpl. 327, 10 cupsepaiveras ovv, &s TSv AerrropepSy oTotyeloy 
Kav tiva 7 aigOyrnpia, GAN ovK dy yévowro rotodrov aicOnrnpiov, otov rds rod SXov 
(gov €or! o@pa. 

aZi. yyijwov. Cf a25 infra yis dori. See also 410a 30 Sq. and 423a 12— 
15, where it is assumed that the body cannot consist solely of earth. mdvroyv... 
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perdryns. From 424 a 32—b 3 we learn that plants, although they are affected 
by tangibles, have no sense of touch, atriov yap rd ph fyew peodrnra (424 b 1), ie. 
(26. b 2) roratryy dpyny oiay rd edn déxecOa rav aicénrév, words which clearly 
explain what is meant by peordrys. A change (xivnois) is necessary for per- 
ception, and a sensible which is equally warm or equally cold with the sense- 
organ will not produce a change of temperature (423 b 31—424 a I0). 

a 22 ov pdévov ooat...23 dravreav. Not only the different qualities of earth, but 
the different qualities of body generally as such (423 b 27—29), are tangible. 

a 24 rots oorots...25 yijs éoriv. A body constituted of earth alone would be 
incapable of apprehending qualities which belong to the other elements but not 
to earth (cf. 410a 30—b 2). 

435 b. 81d rotro...dr. yijs éoriv. If a single bodily part, consisting wholly 
or mainly of earth, is zjso facto incapable of sensation, much more will this be 
the case with plants, in the entire composition of which the element of earth 
preponderates. Cf. zofe ona 17 supra, rottvopa. 

b2. GAXny, int. aivOnow. Cf. 435a 12 sq., 415 a 3 sq. 

b2. otro 8 76 aicbyripiov, i.e. 75 darixdv. We note that the form of the 
inference implies that ég7 is an aiocOnrjpiov and thus the term do% does not 
escape the ambiguity so notorious for dyis, dxkon, which we have also found in 
doppnoi and yevows 423b 19, 422a 32 sq. As we learn from 423 a 12—15 flesh 
and whatever is analogous to flesh, whether it is properly the organ or the 
medium of touch, must be a compound substance containing the other elements 
as well as earth. This sentence completes the proof of the proposition 
enunciated at the beginning of the chapter, 435 a I1, viz. “it is evident that the 
body of an animal cannot consist solely of a single element.” 

435 b 4—19. Touch is the only sense, the lack of which involves the 
destruction of the animal. Without touch a living thing would not be an 
animal, but a plant. Colours, sounds and smells in excess do not injure the 
animal, but destroy the corresponding sense-organ. Incidentally they may 
destroy animal life, if conjoined with a shock or blow or other fatal mischief 
operating by contact. So, too, poison operates fatally in so far as incidentally 
it affects touch [§ 2]. Tangibles in excess, however, are destructive to the 
whole animal, for the sense which they destroy is the one sense with which the 
animal cannot dispense [§ 3 to 435 b 19]. 

435 b 5 otre ydp...6 py fGov. From the parallel clause which follows (b 6 ovre 
...7 TavTns) we are justified in supplying dy with py fgov. If anything which has 
life, (@v ri, peréyov te Cans, is without the sense of touch, we do not call it an 
animal ({(gov), but only a plant. The stress of predication in this and similar 
sentences is on the participial phrase py (doy [int. gv]. The words literally 
mean “if it be not an animal [but only a plant] it cannot have this sense of 
touch.” The implication is, as already stated, “a living thing cannot have the 
sense of touch without being zso facto an animal, as distinct from a plant.” 
This accords with a previous doctrine of the treatise (411 b 27——30, 413 a 22— 
b4, 414a 2 sq., a 32—bi1, b 3, b6—r4, 415 a 1—6). It is restated inzjra 
435 b 16 sq. 

b 6 ovre {Gov Byv...7 wAnv tratrns. The facts are given 413b 4—7, 414a 2—3, 
415 a 4—6 doy...aicOnow. 

bg. dddAd pdvoy tra aleOnrijpia. See on 424 a 28—32, 426a 30—b 2, b 7. 
Cf. 429a 31—b 3. 

bio. Kard cupBeBykds, nisi quid coniunctum est, quod simul in tactum agat 
(Trend.). otoy...II wAnyry. Cf. 424b ro—i2. A. is thinking of the thunder- 
bolt, Simpl. 328, 35—-39. In commenting on 424 b 10—12 I omitted to cite the 
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passage from De Caelo Il. 9, 290b 31 sqq., where A., possibly accommodating 
himself to the popular view, most unmistakeably describes the splitting of stones 
and the hardest of bodies as the effect of very loud noises, such as thunder. 
The passage is interesting because A. starts from the position which he reaches 
at the end of De A. I1., c. 12, viz. that bodies inanimate and therefore incapable 
of sensation may nevertheless be affected by sensibles. Arguing against the 
Pythagorean “‘music of the spheres,” A. concedes that the authors of that 
theory make some show of explaining why the celestial sounds should fail to 
make us hear them; but it is strange, he urges, that we should not be affected 
by the sounds even apart from sensation: 290b 31 ov yap povoy rd pnOev axovery 
Gromov, wepl ot Avew eyyetpovot THY airiay, GAAG Kal To pydévy mdocyew xwpis 
aic@noews. Here should be compared De 4. 424b 16 ri otv éeori rd Gopacda 
Tapa To waoxew TL; Kré A, continues 290b 34 of yap vaepBdadrAovres dat 
dtaxvaiover kal Tov aptyav capdrav Tovs dyKous, oiov 6 THs Bpovris Stiornat AiGous 
kal Tra xapreporata TSv gepdarev. To ascribe great and mischievous physical 
effects not to the air as in a gale, not to anything like a fireball or thunderbolt 
or the all-dreaded thunder-stone descending from the clouds, but to mere noise, 
is a curious error to result from association. 

bir. Kal ters dpapdrev. Trend. asks: quomodo a specie (td) moveri dici 
potest? A. must be thinking of animals killed by lightning, though he prob- 
ably had no very clear conception of the process, which Simpl. (329, 9) 
represents as follows: otro dé xai rd épardy oiov 7 PAE ody os Hwroedjs dyav 
kat dovpperpos TS Supare POeipa. rd CGov (ravry yap povoyv rd sdparrxdy [int. 
PGeipe|), GAN as Gepuy aOpdas éviore mpoominrovoea: wpoomimre Sé€ as adwrov 
darik® T@ dd. kal édopijs, the case of suffocation by a noxious vapour. 
Simpl. 329, 8 (the sentence is mutilated) da rav rév waénrixdv roornreav dovp- 
perpiav PGeipov 76 ddov, GAN ovy os dvacades. Cf. 421b23—25. In any case, on 
A.’s view, the shock to the organ of sight or smell is conjoined with another 
and fatal shock to the entire system (€repa xiveirat). 

b 12 Kal 6 xupos 8t...13 ratry pOelpea. Take death from the effect of poison. 
Poison, gwd gustable, acts only upon the sense of taste, but, like every gustable, 
poison is also a tangible (422a 8, 11, 423b2 sq., 434b 18 sq., 21), and, if a 
tangible, capable of reacting upon the flesh, the organ (or medium) of touch; 
and it 1s therefore gwd tactile that incidentally it kills. 

bI5. «mavrés pty ydp...aloOnrypiov. Cf. 424 a 28—30 with the parallel 
passages in the zozes ad loc. 

b 16. thy ddriv, the faculty residing in the sense-organ (cf. 2z/ra b17 sq.), 
the relation between the two being that laid down 424 a 24—~28. Tabry St 
apurrat ré {ijv. With the infinitive supply the dative rg (d@. If we compare 
415b 12 sq. 431419, 431 b 3, this seems a more probable supplement than 
either the genitive or the accusative. Plants are (évra, though not (ga. Cf. 
413a 22—b 4. The reference in dpicra is probably to the present chapter, 
435 b4—7. See zofes ad loc. 

big. povnv exew ravrny, ie. ryv dav. The neuters pdévor, rodvro would have 
been ambiguous in view of aio@nrnpiov preceding. 

435 b 19-25. The other senses, as said above, are means not to 
being, but to well-being. Sight is necessary in order that the animal assumed 
to live in air or water may see. Taste is required because of the pleasurable 
and painful, in order that it may discriminate them in food and feel a desire 
for food and regulate its movements accordingly. Hearing it possesses that 


something may be signified to it and a tongue that it may signify something 
to another [§ 3]. 
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This summary should be compared with the fuller and more precise state- 
ment in De Semsu 1, 436b 18 sqq., which differs from it in several important 
particulars. (1) In Dz Sensi, having previously, 436 b 12 sq., associated taste 
with touch as necessary to all animals (as indeed was done De A. 434 b 22), 
A. treats of sight, hearing and smell, but not taste, as functions of animals 
capable of locomotion. An animal capable of locomotion is pro tanto more 
perfect than one incapable: cf. Simpl. 329, 23 os d3€ mopeutixdy rod (dou drs 
[dvros] redewdrepov. (2) These three senses in all animals which possess them 
subserve a double purpose: (a) they are necessary to existence, owrnpias Evexev, 
436 b 20, (4) they promote well-being, rot ed évexa, 437a 1. (3) It is utility to 
animals endowed with intelligence that alone is there declared to be rot ed vexa. 
(4) Superior utility is claimed for the sense of hearing, even above sight, but 
such utility belongs to it only incidentally, 437a 11 card cupBeBnxds Sé apds 
Ppovnory 7 adkor wAetorov ovpBdddrera pépos. (5) The part played by the tongue 
as the organ of speech is not mentioned. There can be no doubt that this 
account in De Sensu must be taken as the authoritative statement, supple- 
menting the condensed and hasty sketch before us in De 4. 

435 b 20. dSomep elpynrar, viz. 434 b 24. ov Tov elvar gvexa dAAG Tov ev. For 
etvas in the sense of “exist” cf. 415 b 12 sq., 416b 14, 16, 20, 434b 7. Cf. 
420 b 20, moze. Tod ed is there opposed to what is necessary (rd dvayxaiov). So 
here it is opposed to bare existence (76 efva). As is stated 413 a 30 sq., b7 sq., 
415 a1 sq., animal life needs nourishment for its support: to provide this 
nourishment touch, or its variety, taste (434 b 18—-23), would suffice. What 
is said in 413 a 30 sq. nal (7 Sa rédous Ews dv Sivnra: AapBavew rpodyy (cf. 
434 a 22—-26) is as true of the lowest forms of animals as it is of plants. All 
that goes beyond this indispensable minimum A. here puts down to the account 
of well-being (ré ed) or a higher life (rd «d ¢jv) to which the telepathic senses 
are the necessary means and adjuncts; from the humble beginnings said (De 
Sénsut 1, 436 b 20) to be cwrnpias &vexey to the lofty achievements incidentally 
realised in animals endowed with intelligence, and particularly in man (Le 
Seems 1, 437 & 2—I15). 

b2i. & dépu kal Vari, int. doriv: the two elements “in” which as év rdr@ 
animals live, 423a29—br1. Animals are roughly divided into terrestrial and 
aquatic. Cf. Meteor. Iv. Ay 382a6 Kai év vi kai ev vdare C@a pdvoy €oriv, ev 
dépt S€ Kat mupi ovk eorw, ért Tév copudrov' vAn ravra, Land-animals are sur 
rounded by or immersed in alr, T6 meptéxor : Phys. IV. 4, 211 a 24 Neyopev eivat 
@s év TéT@ €v TO aupay es: dudrt dv T@ dépt, ovros S é&v ra obpara, kai év T@ aépt Oe 
ouK ép mavri, dda dad ra érxarov avrov Kai mepiéxor év TH aépe papev etvat. 

b 22. Grws épg. Cf. Mefaph. 1050 a 9 rédos 5 4 evépyeia, Kai rovrou yap 
4 Sivapis AapBdvera. od yap wa byw tyoow dpa. ra (Ga, GAN Sras épaow 
Bre ~yovgw. Cf. De Sensu 1, 437 a5 Stahopas pev yap moAdas xa mavrodaras 
9 THs Srews dyyé\Ae Sivauis Sia Td Wdavra Ta Oaopata peréxew xpwparos, Gore 
Kai ra Kowa Sua ratrns alcOdverOa pariora, Metaph. 980 a 21—27. dAws 8° 
déwei tv Siacpavet, int. dori. Transparency is an attribute both of air and water 
418 b 6. 

b 22 yevow 8%...23 émOupy. This was explained 414 b 11—14, which serves 
to qualify and interpret 414b 3—9. Cf. also De Sensu 1, 436b15—18 7 de 
yetows dia my Tpopiy [int. dkorovbel waow é& dvaykns|. 1d yap 7dv i a Kai 
Td Avanpoy avr7 mepi Thy Tpopiy, Gore rd pev hevyev rd dé didxecv. 

b24. Kal xwwyrar. Possibly card rémov should be supplied. Cf. 434 b 16 
drrdéuevov 8é, et pyr) Ee aicOnowv, ob Suvvpoera ra pev hevyew rd dé AaBeiv, and 
De Sensu .c. 436 b 16—18, cited in last zofe. But the part played by taste as 
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an incentive to seek food is small in comparison with that played by smell. 
Further, it would generally involve the mechanism of davracia, upon which A. 
here does not enter. As noticed above in the passage of De Sensu, A. associates 
taste with touch, as necessary to existence and therefore found in all animals, 
rather than with the higher senses rod e@ évexa. Simplicius (329, 24 sq.) 
naturally enquires why taste (yevou.s) is now reckoned among the higher senses 
when we were previously told that, as a variety of touch, dd tis, it was abso- 
lutely necessary for existence. He can only surmise that taste is a higher sense 
as contributing to the prolonged existence of the animal; 329, 26 dcdrt wpds ro 
Stapévery padAov...cal mpdos Td et mi€oyv eivat, GAN’ od pods TO elvac drAGs ouvre et. 

b24. 61ws onpalvynral tr. airG. This reading agrees with Themistius and 
the old Latin translation. Torstrik has the merit of expelling the absurd onpaivy 
rt aur@ and of introducing the passive and air@. If he is right in rejecting the 
last clause of the treatise, he is also right in not inserting re. yddrrav St. Trend. 
cites De Resp. 4, 476a 17 TO aire dpydve xpnra: mpos aude rattan pvots, kabarep 
évious TH yA@TrTn mpds TE TOUS XUpLOUS Kal pos THY Epunvetay. Linguae inter sensus 
mentionem mireris. Sed ab auditu vel invita offerebatur. Neque a consilio 
aliena. Nam etiam linguae sermone, si vitam, detractis ornamentis, ad necessi- 
tatis angustias redigere velis, vitae conservatio carere potest. This is a lame 
apology, for A. has been dealing with animals in general and not with man in 
particular. And, if we grant to M. Rodier that the use which has just been 
assigned to hearing only belongs to it fer accidens, this is hardly a sufficient 
reason for introducing as a pendent an adventitious use of the organ of a 
different sense which has already been dealt with. However, Themistius must 
have found the remark in its present context and, though it might seem more 
appropriate to De Part. An., it is fully endorsed by the teleological passage 
420 b 16—20. Plato also opposes the reception of food, implying the necessary 
use of the tongue, to the utterance of speech which is the employment of that 
organ Tov ev évexa, 777. 75 E: “For all that enters in to give sustenance to the 
body is of necessity; but the stream of speech which flows out and ministers to 
understanding is of all streams the most noble and excellent” (Archer-Hind’s 
translation). 

Here the teleological study breaks off. A. does not go on to consider the 
part taken by d@avracia or \oyiopxos in those animals which possess these powers, 
although some such discussion might have been expected from the words of 
414b 33 ova riva & airiay r@ éeéns odrws Fyovor oxerréov: ch. 415a 10 ois & 
éxelvav €xaoTov, ov mao oytopds. 


APPENDIX. 


The age and authority of Theophrastus entitle him to a 
respectful hearing when he comments upon the teaching of his 
master. I accordingly follow Trendelenburg in citing the more 
important of the few fragments of his, taken from the treatises 
Ilepi @uvotxev and I[lept xevjoews, which relate to the subject of 
intellect. Themistius at the end of his own commentary on 
III., c. 5 adduces Theophrastus as the earliest and most important 
witness. Apparently he quotes two separate passages verbatim 
and gives one other short sentence and the condensed outline of 
passages which he does not quote. Priscianus Lydus furnishes a 
much larger number of excerpts, mostly short scraps. When we 
compare the manner in which citations common to the two are 
presented in Themistius and in Priscian, we find a great diversity 
of arrangement. If the order of the sentences in Themistius is 
consecutive, that in Priscian certainly is not. Either the one or the 
other rearranged his author to suit his particular purpose, and the 
more probable view is that Priscian did so. Theophrastus may 
have repeated the phrase ovy oftw Anmréov once, as a comparison 
of Prisc. 25, 28, attested by Them. 107, 34, with Prisc. 26, 2 sq. 
certainly suggests. But when Priscian uses the phrase a third 
time (30, 29), it is probable that this is not a fresh citation in a 
different connexion, but that Priscian is reverting to a passage 
formerly cited. Cf. 30, 29 816 dnow, ovy otT@ AynTTéov, GAN ws 
EXEXOn apotepov év ols HEiov KaTa avaroyiav Kré. with 26, 2 sqq. 
cited below. Cf. also the similar repetitions of ri ré wdaOos 7 rota 
petaBory# 28, 15 from 27, 10, of tie Tivos ovv } yévects, etre EEews 
Kat dSuvduews elite ovcias 31, 24 sq. from 31, II sq., of was éxdTrepa 
33,17 from 32, 31, of oixeiws Anrréov 35, 23 sq. from 34, 30 sq., and 
the like. In some cases, as in excerpts 2, 3, 7, 8, it is not easy to 
determine whether Priscian is citing Theophrastus or Aristotle 
directly, for he is not always exact in his citations. See, eg., 
Prisc. 36, 9—13, where he professes to give the substance of 
Aristotle, though Bywater can find no nearer parallel than De dA. 
430a 10, 430a 3. The version is repeated 36, 25. Cf. also Prisc. 
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37, 6 sq. with De A. 430a 5 sq. However, as Theophrastus would 
appear on the evidence of excerpts I and I2 to have repeated 
Aristotelian phrases both verbatim and with slight variations 
(cf. my note on rapephavduevov, 429 a 20), I have given him the 
benefit of the doubt. The text here presented differs from that of 
Wimmer. For Themistius I have followed Heinze, except once, 
where I think Heinze’s second thought im’ dowudtov decidedly 
preferable to his first thought taro owpuaros (Them. 108, 2sq.). Cf. 
Prisc. 28, 29 Kat 7s vonToy bd vonTod macye.; For Priscian I 
have followed Bywater. In what is common to both Themistius 
and Priscian I follow the version of the former, with the one 
exception just mentioned. 

In dealing with his subject Theophrastus appears to start with 
the account as we find it in De A. Ill, cc.4 and 5. The excerpts 
which I have numbered I—7 seem all to refer to 429a 10o—29. In 
no. 8 there is a citation of 429b 5—9, no. 9 deals with the subject 
of 429b I10—22, nos. 10, I1 relate to the aopias discussed in 
429 b 22—430a 9, no. [2 to IIL, c. 5 and no. 13 to the same subject 
as L, c. 4, 408a 34—b29. Under the numbers I, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10 
I have ventured to put together excerpts which seem closely related, 
though I am well aware that they may have been separated in 
Theophrastus by matter which Priscian has omitted. 


€ ‘\ “ A \ -» aA \ Y > 
I. 6 8€ vovs THs Tore EEwOey wy Kal wdameEp érifeTos 
Y / \ , € ? > “~ ‘ \ ‘ \ 
OMOS TUUpuns; Kal Tis NH Paw avTov; To pév yap pndev 
eivar kat évépyear, duvdper O€ wavTa, Kaos, Gorep Kal 7 
¥ @ > bs Kd x / € Oe > / 2 c 
auclynols. OV Yap OVTMS AYTTEOV WS OVOE AUTOS [int. O 
> 
Apiororéhys ehaBer|- epiotikdy ydp- adN os troKeperny 
Twa Stvayiv KaOarep Kal émi Tov vALKa@Y. Gra TO EEwDEV 
¥ : ~ 
apa ovx ws émifetov, add’ ws ev TH TPaTN yevéoes TUpmTEpL- 
Aap Bavopwevov Oeréov. 
“~ 7 ® 
was S€ wore yiverau [int. 6 vots| Ta vonra Kat ri 7d 
? ¢€ > “~ ® 
wacxe <vUTr > avrav; det ydp [int. maoyew], elrep eis 
> rd its 6 Ua € ¥ 6 > a ‘4 € > > 
evépyeray n&er kaddmep y atoOnow. aowpdrw 5é in’ dow- 
/ , ‘ i6 aA 7 x Ld ‘ ‘4 > > 3 od 
Patov Tt To alos 7 Troia peraBodhy; Kal mdéTEepov am éxeivou 
e LE) \ A 3 > > ~ “~ AQ ‘ ? 3 * 3 4 id 
4 2pxXn 7} ar avTOU; TO wey yap wdoyew an éexeivou SdEerev 
¥ NOE 5 > + a io ~ > 7 o~ ‘ > ‘N 4 
av (ovdev yap ad’ éavrod rav év wéBer)* TH Se dpyiv révrev 
> A > 6S > ~ ‘ ~ N ‘ 4d a 
elVal Kl ET GUT@ TO VOEW, Kal pn WoTEp Tals alaOnoeo~, 
amr avTouv. 


- 3 oA ‘4 ~ 
taxa & dy davein nal rodto droop, et 6 vods DrAyNs exer 
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puow pndév adv dravra Sé Svvards. ody ottw Sé& AynTréov 

Oe ed - > ‘ ~ ~ -~ > \ rd e 
ovde TavTa vouv, adda del Siedetv. otos ovv Kat Tis 7 
duaipeois; 4 pev yap Urn od Tdde TL, 6 SE vods Et pu) OvTO, 
Ti Gy ETEpov; Kata dvadoyiay ody Kai To Suvdmer Anwréov emi 
TOU YUXLKOU VOU" ws yap mpos TOY évepyeia Vor. 

Them. 107, 31—34, Them. 107, 34 sq. (=Prisc. 25, 
28 sq.), Them. 107, 35, Them. 108, 1—6 (= Prisc. 27, 83— 
14), Them. 108, 6 sq. (= Prisc. 26, 1 sq.), Prisc. 26, 2—6. 

7. ouuteptiauSdvoy codd. Them., correxit Brandis || rr. brd owpards Them. ] 
15. virgulam post ny Heinze, post voety transposui. 


Cf. Them. 107, 30 denvoy S€ cai ra Geohpdorov rapabéaba mepi re Tod Suvdper 
a ‘ a > ’ \ ‘ > ~ , , ’ e A a 

vou Kat Tov evepyeia. mept pév ovv Tov dSuvdper Tade Hyciv: 6 8 vois mwés...(108, 7) 
amavra 8% Suvards. Kal ra éeheEns paxpov dv ein mwaparider Oa Kxairor wy paxpas 
eipnpéva, d\Ad Alay cuvrdépws Te kai Bpaxyéws TH ye Aé~et- Tois yap wpdypace peord 
3 ~ ‘ > ~ a“ \ 3 , ~ \ * Ww 93 
€oTe woANOy pév aroptOyv, woAAGy Sé émriordoewyv, moAAdY bé€ AUTew@v. Eari Sé ev 
T@ wéuTT@ Tay Pvoixdy, Sevrépw Sé rdav epi wryns, é& dv drdvrav Syddv éotw, 
Sri kal mept rod Suvdpe vow oyeddv ra avira Staropovow, eire CEwddy dorw etre 
cuppuns, kal dwopitew wepavra, was pev tEwbev was dé cupduys. (Frag. Lill b 
W, p- 226—227, 9.) 


2. 6 vous éoTi Ta vonTra. Prisc. 28, 3. 
Prisc. 28, 1 820 pia 7 adpqoty, rod re vow wept Ta vonra Kal Tay vonrav eis Tov 
vouv 7 évépyera. Kxadd ob Si€orracra add’ 6 vots...rd vontd. Cf. De A. 429 b 30. 
3. TH ovoig éotiv &vépyea. Prisc. 28, 12. 
Prisc. 28, L1 Sq. kal yap 7i...évépyea Sevrépws cal 6 duvdwe vots. Cf. De A. 
430a 18. 

4. €b yap drws amabrys, ovdév vorjoe...dmabns yap 6 
~ ? ' » ¥ 4 > € ‘N , 3 ‘ 
vous, eb py apa dd\Aws TAONTLKOS...OVY WS TO KIVYHTLKOY, ATES 

‘ € ‘4 3 > ¢€ > - “A » - “o 
yap % Kivnots, GAN’ ds évépyea. Tatra dé diadépe. ypHaGar 
dé dvayKaioy évioTe Tols aUTOLs GvOpacw. 
Prisc. 28, 16 sq., 20 sq. (= Them. 108, 15 sq.), Prisc. 
28, 2I—23. 


Cf. Prisc. 28, 16 el ydp...dmrabis, dyciv, ob8tv vorjoa, THY ard Trav vonrdy 
rerelwotv wdOos Kah@v, émel mdavrn xkabapevey rov votv dvdykn. émel Sé Kat amd 
rév vonréy Kar’ oixeiay reAeodrat évépyevav, dia TOUTO KoLvdTEpov GX’ Ov Kupiws ay 
rou mdQous éxeivov axovoipev- darabts yap 6 vots, Pyviv 6 Geddhpacros, et pr dpa... 
évépacty : Them. 108, 14 Aéyouor Sé Kai abrév araéy Kat xoptorov, Somwep 
rov cromrixdy Kat rov évepyela: dara0ys yap, dyotv, 6 vots...jwaOnrucds, Kal dru rd 
madnruxdoy é€rr’ avrod oty as Td Kivyrdv Anwréov (dredys yap 4 Kivnots), GAN’ ws 
évépyetay. 


A “A x e€ “ A 4 4“ a) >, A 
5. Kal was vonroyv vrTO VONTOV TATKEL;...KAaL THS AUTOS 
€ ‘ ~ ‘N N vd $ > Ff 
EQuTOV TENELOL ;..-KAt OLA Ti OVK aéEl; 
Prisc. 28, 29, 31; 29, I. 
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Prisc. 28, 29 (post lacunam) kal mds...mdoye.; é€srewdy ws vonrdy Sevrepor, 
rouréotiv as évepyntiKov Kat @s dpxov Kat abrevepynras dpiCopevov vrs Tod Kpeir- 
rovos. Kal amds...redeot; Sidi, as elpnral, Kal Ta dod TOD KpEirrovOs avTEevEepynras 
Séyerar. Kar...del; 7) 6 wey vows del evepyet, 7 Sé Yruxy ovK det ypnrat Kal wapdvri Te 
vo ev TH mpds TA THpara oTpop7. éoixact bé oi dvdpes obrot, Kai 6 “ApiororéAns Kai 
6 Gedppacros, Sep xal H8n fpapev, vody éviore kal wacay THY hoyixyy mpocayopevew 
Cwiy, Sirov ye Kal péxpt pavracias To Tov vod Siareivovatw dvoya. 

> \ \ €©€ 79 ¢€ 2 rm \ > 7 > ms 
6. émel TO Ud érépov KiWoUYTOS THY EvépyeLav Elvat TOU 

~ ae ‘ 4 a 
vou Kat G\Aws arorov, Kat TpdTEpOv TL TOLELY EaTLY ETEPOV TOU 

a) ‘\ 3 3/73 eé ep >’ “~ > - LAX € o o 
VOU, KaL OUK Ed EAUT@ TO VOELY, EL UW TLS AAOS O KLWwY VovSs. 

Prisc. 29, 12——I5. 

Prisc. 29, II reAeotra: dé cal 7 ux ad’ éautns re dpxopévy kat éauriv 
1 pordyouca TH v@, kat a’revepyntas Kal Thy dm’ éxeivov Sexouévyn terelwowy* émel, 
dyoi, Td th Erépov...6 Kiwwdy vols. Kal Tatra adnO7 eire THV perexopévyny Urd Wuxns 
Gpéptorov ovolay Kadoin vody, etre abriy thy NoyeKny Wux7ny. 

> ‘\ 3 “ ? ‘“ / 7 de aN 
7. eb yap évepyOv yiverat Ta mpaypmata, TOTE O€ padtora 
A ¥ ¢ a iy “* y 
EKATEpOV EOTL, TA THpPdypaTa ay Ely O VOUS...dpa ovV, OTAY [1 

tans ‘ aK “\ 4 Oe ~ > sy Ss 5 > Py a 

VOT) RY wy TA T Pay lAaTa OVOE VOUS ECOTLV;...-AP OUV OVOEV 
~ A cd , cA 
€or. mpiv voewv;...Kal yap aromoyv ei Suvdper pev dv pndév 
3 > ? oe 4 9 ‘ € ‘ ~ ~ oe LAX “ 
ECOTLY, EVENPYELA OE eTEPOS OTAV [LY) ECAVUTOV VOY, TM OE AAAO KQL 
¥ ~ ? , € > 4 ¥ , KA XN 
adANo voelv ovdéroTe 6 aiTds. aKpiTOs yap TLS atrn ye Kal 
¥ e , 3 y , Oa " \ “ e 
draxtos 4 pvous...ovx ovtTw AnTTéov...avTn pev yap [int. 7 
y ¢ ‘ 

aicOno.s | ovK dvev odparos, 6 S€ xwpiotds. 

Prisc. 29, 18-—20, 22 sq., 26; 30, 22—25, 29; 31, I sq. 

Cf. Prisc. 30, 19 xdv ovv pr) wavra Gua, Gdore 5é Ada ywvaoky, ov Sia rovro 
kal éarev GAdore GAda kat obddaore ta avrd, Sudre ov mdvry peraBdAderat, dAN Zorre 
TL Kat TO pévov érri ris Wuxns, Ka@d del €ornkey év airy Ta mpdypara. Kal yap 
&iromrov, pyoiv, et... piots—idpiora éhéyyov Ttovs Suydue: mavra cai pydéy elvar Ka’ 
auréy <Trov> voty troriepévous. amp&rov pev yap Grav ph von ovdev eora- 
€rretra O€ kal vody, Gray GAXa kal py) éaurdv' von, érepdv te orat Kai ovK airds, Kat 
GAdore dAdos wal det peraBadrAdcpevos. 5:6 hyo, odx otrw Anmréov, GAN as 
éXéx9n wrpdrepov év ois n&iov kara dvadoyiay dcovew rd Suvdue Kai évepyeia, Kat py 
as éri tis UAns otT@ Kai ért Tod vot- rdbe ydp re etvat Tov vodv: pnd py os éri 
THs atc Onaews: airy pev ydp, @s Kal viv émdyet, odK dvev...xwpiorés : Them. 
108, 17 Kai mpoiay pyar ras pév aicOjoes odx dvev coparos, riv 8é voty yopiordy. 
Cf. De 4. 429b 4 sq. 

8 4 ‘N 9 ¥ ‘4 € 3 ¢ ? 

- OTaY Yap oUvTM@S ExacTa yévyTaL WS ETLOTHLOV KAT 

3 7 4 ~ 
evépyeiav déyerat, ToUTO Sé ovupBaivew dapev drav Sdvynrar bv 
e ~ 3 a“ ¥ b' > ‘N , i 
EQUTOU EVEPYELY, EOTL ev OUY Kai TOTE SuUVaMEL TwS, OV PIV 
€ id ‘“ \ aA N ~ 
OMolws Kat mply pabely Kai evpetv. bd Tivos ody H yéveots 

‘\ ~ y 5 > Y ¥y 
Kat was, ett ovv e€ews Kal Suvdmews etre ovcias; ouxe Se 

~ yY y ee 
MadNov efews, adryn Sé olov reheody THY hdow. 


Prisc. 31, 8—13. 
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Prise. 31, » Kat émrewdy cuppurs €OTt Tots émirryrois, 6tav dTLovv émiorytat, 
evepyeia ovea érep rb ériornrov ovx érépa eotiv éauris, Sudrt adtn cata ra émiornra 
mdavrTa ovct@rar: adda dy daiverar kal yivopévn mas. Brav yap...riv diow. CE. 


De A. 429 b 5—9. 


~ 4 bs “A -~ ~ 
9. Was éxarepa [int. Oewpet 6 Suvdper vods];...7Bs Ta ev 
VAN Kat apatpéoel..-a UY eTEpw H ETE 3 f r) 
n p ---@PQ OVY ETEPW F ETENWS EXOVTL KpivEL...7 
rn > ow Noe , ¥ y 
T@ AUT@ Kal MTAUTMS ExOVTL;.-.dLas 5é OS YwWpLOTa Ta Tpay- 
para THS VANS, OVTM Kai TA Epi TOV VODP. 
Prisc. 32, 31 Sq.3 33, 25, 26 sq., 32 sq. 


Prisc. 32, 30 ered) dudorépwr [int. rév dvAwy ciddv Kal Trav éevidov ciddv] 
Oewpnrixds 6 Suvdpyes vos, Cnret, was Exdrepa, kal wOs Ta...adaipéore.: Kal ydp aiTa 
Ta &yvda F) xara Td ovvayddrepov } Kata povov Oewpei Td eidos, 33, 25 Gpa ovyv...«plver 

f oP 7 \ wv “ b > 4 s \ Q 2 ? ? an “~ > “~ y 
Ta re Guia kal Ta évuAa, Kal Ta év VAy ad Kal ra €& dhapécews, 7 TH aVTS...exovr1, 33, 
32 Odws 8...rOv votv auddrepo. dzrodaivoyvra 6 re “AptororéAns cal Oeddpaocros. 


Cf. De A. 429b 18—22. 


+] “ ‘ > “ ? A “~ ‘\ 4 .Y 
TO. QUTO TO ELVAL THO TPAy—LagTa TOV VPOUV Kat OUVG[LEL Kat 
> id 7 > ? S - ‘\ “ \ e by la 
evepyeia ANTTEOV OLKEIWS...OUVAa MEL EV TH VONTA O OVVA[MEL 
vous...evTedexeia Sé ovdev mpiv voeww. 
Prisc. 34, 29—313; 35, 29 Sq., 32 Sq. 


Prisc. 34, 29 mdduv dé droupryyjoKces Pidocoparara 6 Oedppactos as Kat airs Td 
etvat...olkelws, iva ur) @s emi UAns Kara orépnow +6 Suvdpe, i card rny EEabev cab 
madnrixny Tedeiwou To évepyela Urrovonowpeyv, GAA pndé os ert aicOnoews, évOa dia 
Tis Tay aicOnrynpioy Kwyocews fF TaY Adyor yiverar mpoBoAyn, Kal atty Trav eEo 
ketpévey ovoa Gewpnrikn? GANG voepds emt vot cal 7d Svvape Kal Td évepyela elvar Ta 
apdypara Anwréov, 35, 24 Kai por Soxer érionpnvarOa Kavravda 7d BSeiv olkelws 
AapBdvey taridduevos rb Gypaphov ypappareiov, évravOd mov brs Tov ‘Apiororédous 
as rapddevrypa tov Suvdper vod wpopepopevor, tva Kai r6 dypahoy ws év v@ Gewpdpev, 
éxovre pev kar ovolay ra edn Kai rédheca Exovti, Ud S€ Tov mpwrou voU Tehevoupév@ 
kai évredexeia ypadhouéva. 1d yap duépiorov Kal nv@pévoy ris TedecdrnTos ExElOev. 
Suvdper pév...vots, as cad’ baroBacw pev Kal perd tevos érepdrytos, GAN éyerpdpevos 
ad’ éavrod eis riv dd Tov mperov vov duépiorov TehesTHTA’ TOLOUTOY yap TO voEpoy 
Suvdper- evredexelq...voety, Touréariv ovK Gpuepicros ovde Wvopévas, mply bro rod 


awperov rehewbnva. Cf. De A. 429b 29—3I. 
II. aA’ érav yéryra, Kat vonOy Sndrovdre radvra [int. 
. » Y ° € A \ \ . 9 7 ¥ e 3 , 
Ta evuda | e€ec [int. 6 vods |, ra S€ vonTa aei, EliTEp H ErLOTHLY 
4 OewpyntiKy TavTs Tots Tpdypacww, adtn bé 7% Kat’ évépyerav 
7 7 ? -~ -~ ‘N \ N > N € , 
OndovetTe: KupLwoTaTn yap. TH Vv@ TA wey vonTa Gael VITAPYKEL... 
‘ \. ¥ 7 -~ “ 2 ‘ ~ ao ie id 
Ta Sé evuda, Stay vonOy, Kat adra TO v@ vrapEe. 
Prisc. 37, 24——30. 
Prisc. 37, 24 rovro 8 (De A. 430a 7—9Q) StapOpav 6 Geddpacros érdye> adn 


Srav...7@ vO, hyol, Ta pev vonrd, Tovréors Ta Guda, Gel bardpxer, e7resd7y Kar’ ovciap 
avrois otveott cai gorw Srep ra vonrd: ra 8 tvvda...trdpfea, ody as cuaToixas 
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2% + ‘ nd ~ fe 4 > I @¢ ¢e a . 3 
abt vonOnodpeva’ ovdémore yap Ta EvvAaT@ vO GUA®@ Ovrt+ GAN’ Gray 6 vovs Ta év 
aire py ads alta pdvov dAda Kal os atria Tay évidov yiwooKky, Tore Kal TO ve 
trdp&e. ra fda xara TH airiav. Cf. De A. 430a 3—9. 

~ v4 3 - - 
12. ékewo émoKxentéov, 6 34 hayev ev taoyn dvoe Td 
\ ¢ Y ‘ / \ de »” ‘\ ‘4 , > 
wey OS VANV Kal Suvdpet, TO O€ ALTLOV KaL TOLNTLKOV...TiVvE OUP 
a ¢ \ ¢ / kal 
adrar at dio dices; Kat Ti TaAW TO VTOKELLEVOY  OULYpPTH- 
wn ~ . # ¢€ o~ ¥ ~ 
EVO? T@ TWOLNTLK@; PELKTOVY yap Tews G VOUS EK TE TOU 
rN 2 ‘ s 4 ¢€ a 
TOWUTLKOD Kal Tov Suvdper. El pevy OVY OULmVUTOS 6 KLVa?, 
~ y ‘ A ao 
Kai evOus éypny cal det el d€ VoTEpor, PETA Tivos Kal mas 
€ , ¥ ? > ¢ > 4 ad ‘ »¥ Q 
n yéveous; Eouke 8 oOvv ws ayévyTos, elep Kat apGapros. 
- aA \ , ? \ > 
évuTrapywv O° ovv dia Ti ovK det; H Sia Ti AVON Kal ardry 
N KA ‘ ‘“ ~ 
Kat Weddos; F dia THY were. 
Them. 108, 19—21, 22—28. 


Them. 108, 18 dydpevos Sé cai r&év mept Tod wonrixod vod diwpiopévarv 
"Apiororéves eetvéd yo émorkerréov...crontixédy, Kal Sri del Tysiorepov 1d moody 
Tov mdcyovTos, Kal 7 apy?) THs Ans. Tadra pev arodéxerat, Otarropel Sé- tive ovv... 


Sud THY petty. (Frag. LI. b W, p. 227, 14—228, 4.) 
e \ > + \ 3 , \ 2 NY \ 

13. at pev dpéEers Kat erefvuiat Kat dpyat cwpatiKat 
Kuwyoes elot Kal dao TovToV THY apynv Exovolw, doar Se 
Kptoes Kat Jewpiat, Tavras ovK éoTw eis erepov avayayely, 
3 > 9 3 ~ ~ “ \ ¢€ 3 ‘ \N € 3» # N ‘ / 
QNA €v auTy TH Wuyy Kal n apyxy Katy evepyera Kal TO TédOS, 
¥ \ ‘ ¢€ “~ ~ / “ ? 7 \ »¥ 
el ye 69 Kai 6 vous KpettTov TL Kat Derdrepov, are dy EEwOev 
éretolwy Kat mavré\eos...uTép ev ovv TovTwy oKeTTéov, Et 
TWA XWOPLO MOV EXEL POS TOY Opor, éTEl TS ye KWHoELS ElvaL 
Kal TAVTAS GMOoyouUpLEVor. 

Simpl. 22 Phys. 964, 31—965, 4; 965, 5 s8q., Fr. vir. W. 


Simpl. z7 Phys. 964, 29 ratra 8€ cai rév Kopudaioy dpéoxes Trav “Apsurrorédovs 
éraipwrv Tov Oedppacroyv év TS mpaTy rev Wepl xivnoews airov Aéyovra, 6ri at pey 
épéeis...Kal mayréderos. Kal rovrois erd-yer drip pev ovv...dpohoyotpevov. 


In these excerpts I see nothing to justify the supposition that 
Theophrastus modified the conclusions of our treatise. The last, 
no. 13, tallies exactly with the position provisionally assumed in 
De A.1.,c. 4: whereas Theophrastus speaks of «pioess and Gewpias 
as admittedly «uve, A. himself not only says 408 b 3 sq. that, 
amongst other mental acts and conditions, Ssavoeicbas is thought to 
be «ivnous, but also approves of saying that the man thinks with 
his soul, 408b 14.sq. Again, the last words of no. 4 are obviously 
inspired by 418a 2sq. ypijoGae dvayxaiov...@5 xupiots bvdpmacuv. 
I take it, then, that the object of Theophrastus is to confirm the 
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conclusions of our treatise and that his method, which Themistius 
found so perplexing, is to do this indirectly by thinking out the 
only possible alternatives, which A. sometimes left unexpressed, 
and showing exactly what difficulties beset our path if we take 
the one or the other of two conflicting views. The conclusion 
enunciated in no. 2, if we may trust its setting by Priscian, would 
seem to be that to which the cogent reasoning of no. 7 must lead. 
In no. 6 he seems to be arguing that the doctrine of intellect as 
capacity or potentiality is incomplete unless we assume that 76 
Kwobv iS aos vods. Both here and in no. 7 he may have in view 
and be leading up to the position that intellect thinks itself 
(cf. 430a 2 nat adres Sé vontés éotiw dowep tra vonrd): or he 
may be preparing the way for the twofold nature of intellect 
with which no. 12 deals. On this last important problem he gives 
no uncertain sound. Intellect, presumably the human intellect, 
is in a manner composite, wesxTov mas: cf. the last words 6:4 thy 
petEty. One of the two elements, viz. that which serves as sub- 
stratum or correlate to the other, the active element, he identifies 
with the capacity or potentiality of thinking, 6 Suvdywes vods. As 
to that which is the agent, 60 «:v@v, it must be both dyéynros and 
ap@apros. But we have our choice of alternatives: either we may 
assume it to be connatural with the man, cipyduros, in which case 
it must have been active from the moment of birth and uninter- 
mittently ; or we may suppose it to be a later growth, and then we 
must perforce explain how it springs up in him and what brings it 
there. (This dilemma recalls Azad. Post. Il. 19, 99 b 25 Kat qrorepov 
ovx évotoar at ers éyyivovrat } évotcat AeANHGacwy KTé.) Why, then, 
do we not always think, and whence come forgetfulness, mistake 
and falsehood in our thought? Theophrastus answers, because the 
two elements are in the human mind intermingled: and just at 
this interesting point the citation breaks off, leaving the impression 
that Theophrastus had no more to say on 430a 23—-25. But from 
the first excerpt it is clear that on the origin of intellect as a whole 
he accepted the conclusions of De Gen. An, II., c. 3. 

There is one other matter of minor importance, which relates to 
the setting provided by Priscian for excerpt no. 10. I should infer 
from the expression (35, 24) «a¢ pros Soxel érrionunvacOar Kcavravla 
TO Sev olxelos AapRdvev WrLdduevos TO aypadhov ypapwaretov that 
Theophrastus had not himself, or at any rate in that context, 
mentioned the simile of the unwritten tablet at all. It is Priscian 
who puts this gloss upon the scrap which he here cites as Setv otkelos 
AapPdvey, but 34, 30 Sq. aS Anmréov olxelws. It would seem incon- 
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ceivable that Theophrastus should here be citing De A. 429 b 31, 
where our MSS. have de? & otras. The likeness to 26, 2 ody otra 8 
Anrréov and 26, 5 ard dvadoylav obv...Anwréov is too strong to permit us 
to consider the one a comment upon Aristotle and the other a 
citation from him. Priscian in his own interpretation of the simile 
follows the path of Neo-Platonic orthodoxy. Whereas Alexander 
had brought the tablet into connexion with 429 a 27 sq., “the place of 
forms,” the Neo-Platonists preferred to interpret it by 430a 15 sqq., 
making the unwritten tablet answer to the colours, which need the 
sunlight to bring them into actuality. See Prisc. Lyd. 26, 21 Tod 
évepryeta TEACODVTOS SEelTast VOd, Kal...KaTanaprrews and 26, 29—27, 7, 
where the idea is fully developed without any fresh voucher from 
Theophrastus for such an interpretation. In the words (27, 5) ur 
Sely ot Tw AapBdvew mapakereveTas, Cnrety Oé «ré. it is a mere 
coincidence that ovrw should follow defy, and we have here only 
another adaptation of ovy ofrw Anmréov. I conclude, then, that 
there is no evidence to be got from Priscian as to the genuine 
reading in 429b 31. 
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Flavours 95, 97, 398 sqq.- 
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Teleology 89, 113, 157-~163, 388 sq., 432 
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Thales 17, 43, 226, 231, 297. 

Themistius LXIV sq., LXXIX sq., LXXXII. 

Theophrastus 589 sqq., LXIV, LXXIX. 

Timaeus, the Platonic 15, 23—27, 222, 


252 Sqq. 


Xenocrates 225,279—288; XXXVI, XXXVIII. 
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A, TO 17 a 29, 314 25, 28, bi. 

ayadés: ro xa’? abré ayaddry % &’” ard 
opposed to 7d mév de’ dAdo, 7d 8” érépou 
&verer 6b 9: re ayad@ kal Kang ev TE 
aur yéve. dori rd dAnGés kal rd Weddos 
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284 30, 31a II, 15. 

ayyetov 19b 26. 

dyer 17b 10, 26b 4. 

ayévnrov 34 b 5. 

dyevorov 21b 8, 224 30. 

dyvoeiy 3b 8, rob 4. 

dyvora to b 2. 

dondos 7b 5, 13a 5, 8, 14 b 16, 23 4 12. 

ddialperos: of atoms daétacpérwvr cwydruv 
5a 10, ddtaipérous opatpas 6 b 20, ay 6 
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Kal kwetrcOat 10a 25, 24a 1, 29a Iq: 
@ aloGavéucda SixGs Aéyerac 14a 4: TO 
aic@dverOa. Aéyomev Scxas 17 a IO, 7d 
re Ouvdpe. dv Kai Td évepyela 17 a 133 
To alcOdverGac Kar’ évépyeav spolws 
Névyerat r@ Oewpety 17 b 18 sq., Stadépe rob 
Bewpety 17 b 19: alo@dver Gar distinguished 
from dofdgew 13 b 30, from dpovety 27 b 
6 sqq.-, from voety 27 b 8 sqq., b 27: 7d 
alo@dvecOar otk én’ atr@ 17 b 24: Kara 
ouuBeBnKkds alaOdverar Arcdpovs vlot 18 a 
21 sq.: wavrwv aloGavéueba dia Tod mécou 
23b 7 (cf. 23b 4sq., b 13 sq.): éweriBe- 
pévew éml rb alcOnripiov ovK aicOdverar 
23 b 248q-: Tod déuolws Depunod Kal Yuxpot 
otx alcbavéueba 24.0 28q. (cf. 24a 78q.): 
rov xowdy alcbavéueba éxdory alcOjoer 
Kara ocupBeBynkds 25a 15 (cf. 25a 2458q., 
a 29): alcOavéueda Sri dpSyev 25 b 12,13: 
alcGavéueda 8re Stagpéper Ta Kab’ éExdorny 
atc Oynow alcOyra 26 b 14: 7d alcOdvecba 
Suo.ov TH pdvar pdvoy Kat voety 31a 8B: wh 
alo@avépevos undév obey dy udda 32a 7: 
7d alcbavéuevoy ob péyePos 24a 26: TH 
alcGavéueva od mdvra Kiwyrika 10 b IQ: 
bia tl rad hora ovx alcOdverat 24a 33: 
alc@dvec@ac with gen. 4b 09, 9% 24, 10a 
24, b I, 18a 22, 23, 21a 14, b ro, b 22, 
22a12, b ro, 23a 8, 18, 19, D7, 9, 135 
25, 24.2 3, 7, b 28, 25 4 2, 15, 26b 19, 
27a 4, With acc. 10b 16, 18 a 9, I2, 
20a 10, 23b 5, 25417, 20, 22, 30, 274 
20, 27, 28b 1, 31b 5, 35h 23. 

alcOnua 31a 15, 32a Q. 
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atc@nois: waGos THs Wuxs 9 b 16; one of 
the modes of life 13 a 23; dAdolwols rs 
elvac Soke? 18 b 243 ev TH xwvetaOal Te kab 
mdoxey oupBalvec 16 b 333 bixws ay 
Aéyorro H alcOnots, wey ws Surdper, 7 
dé ws évepyela 17a 12, 26a 23, 7 OvvauLs 
H évépye 28a 6 (cf. 28b 13, 29 a 2)5 
Tav Kad’ éxacrov } Kar’ éevépyeav atcAn- 
ots as distinguished from émirHun 17 b 
22: % alcOnots oloy peodrns éori THs ev 
rois alo@yrots évayTidoews 24.4 43 6 Adyos 
24a 31, 26b 3, 73 ab péyedos dAAG Adyos 
Tis Kal Stvayes Tod alo@yryplov 24a 273 
od Stvara. alcBdverOar éx Tov opdédpa 
alc@yroD 29 a 31 Sq-; Kplyer Ta alcOnTa 
24a. 5, Sivamis Kab’ iv Kxplyouer kal &dn- 
Gevouev 7 WevddueOa 28 a 4, TO KpiTikoy 
Siavolas Epyov kal alaOjoews 32a 16 (cf. 
4b 26); 7d dexrixévy r&v aicdnray eldav 
dvev rhs tdns 24a £8, 7d raoxew Ta 
elin rav alc@nréy 27 a 93; Ta aloOnra 
wus 31b 23; Téuverae els TH mpdyuara, 
4 pev duvduec els Ta Suvduec KTé- 31D 2453 
eldos alc @nr&yv 32a 2; dd Twvdl as dis- 
tinguished from dvduryots 8b 17; wérepov 
mévTwv dpolws gory 23 b 1 sq.: dred Pdv- 
rev tev alcOnrOv eow ai alobyjoes év 
rots alaOnryplos 25 b 24 Sq.: 7 TOU alcOn- 
Tov évépyea Kal ris alcOjrews 7 avr 
éort kal ula 25 b 26: alc Ojoe: alc Pavbucba 
dre dtaddépa: ra Kal? éxdornv alodnoww 
aicOnrd 26 b 14: alo Onow dvev ris év 
Tots urois dpxns ovbey exec 11 b 30; 
ok avayKatoyv alaOnow brdpyew év adrace 
rots (Gow 34a 27; Ta HuTa ov peTéxer 
alcO4joews 10 b 23, 35 b £3 Td S@or 
Urdpxe. did tTHy alcOnaow mpwrws 13 b 2 
(cf. 28a 8, 34a 30); obfer Exer uxt 
coun un povipor ov dvev alo@joews 34b 8; 
8zrou alc Oyois, Kal Adarn Kal HOovh 13 b 232, 
14b 4 (cf. 34 a 3); éxdrepoy rdv mopiwy 
T&y Siaipounérwy Spuv alcbnow Exec 
rib ar (ch 13 b 2a1)—ra per Spa exer 
wdoas aicOjoes, Ta Jé TWds, TH OE par, 
Thy adny 14a 28q., b 33 tlvos Bera 
whelous Exonev alcbrjoes 25b 4; obx Eoriy 
aicOyois érépa mapa Tas mévTe 24.6 22— 
h ala Ono éxdarov édarivy ovx 74 éxacrov 
Aéyerat, dAN 7 rocovdl 24.4 22 8q.3 éxdory 
alofyos rod broKxeuévov alcOnrod éotiy, 
brdpxovea dv TH aloOnrnply 26 b 8, xplves 
Tras rol wvrroxetnévov alcOyrod Siamopas 
26 b 10, év alcOdverae 25 a 203 mraca 
alorOnots puis évayridcews elvat doce? (An 
apys) 22 b 23, 25 (cf. 18a 13 sq.)—réy 
koway éxouev alcdyow Kowny 25 a 27, 
éxdory alcOjoe alcBavéucda xara cup- 
BeByxds 25a 13; Ta 8 ddAjAwy Vdia Kard 
ounBeBnxos alcOdvorvra al alabyoess, ovx 
q atral, GAN Fula 25 a 308q.3 4 alcOnots 
Tay ldluv del ddnOys 27 b 12, 28a rx, 
q Or. dAlyirrov Exovca Td WelSos 28b 19 
(cf. 18a 12, 30b 29), wept rd xowd xal re 
ouuBeBykéra puddiora éorw drarnPivar 
kara Thy alcOnow 28b 25, 20, 18a 15 8q-5 
dia 7h ray aicOjoewr (= sense-organs) 
avrav ov yiverac alc Ono 17a 3; al ddAdaL 
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alaOjoes (wrt apis) de’ érépwv alicOdvov- 
Tat 34.0 14, o8 TOU evar Evexa, AAG TOU 
ec} 35 b 19 sqq-, 34 b 24: 7 An alcOnors 
12 b 24, wica atodnots 16b 32, 24a 17— 
(Platonic) aic@nous 6 rod orepeod dprOpds 
4b 23, atc0nos cvuduros apuovias 6b 30. 


alcO@ynripiv: ro alcOnripiov Sexrixdy rod 


alc@nrod avev rhs UAns 25 b 23; alcOyri- 
ptoy mparov év @ alcOnrixkh SUvaps 242 
243 vad TOU merakd Kwetrat éExdrepoy Tey 
aicOnrnplwy 19 a 28 (cf. 19 a 14 8q.), 
wdvra Ta alcOnripia (wATY apis) ad7y 
alg @dverac, dAAG di’ érépov 35.4 18, 15 Sq.5 
én’ adr TiGéuevov Te alcOnrnply avaic- 
Onrov 23 br17, 23b 20 8q., b 248q. (cf. 
19a 12, 26,28); Tay aicOnrdv ai brepBodal 
pbetpovor Ta alo Onrypia 242 298qq-, 35b 
15, b7sqq-, b 183 dvayny elrep éxrelrrec 
Tis aloByows Kal alo OnrApiby re éxXelrey 
24 b 26 5q.3 ef && dépos dori rb alaOnriptov 
24 b 33, 7@v ardrGr éx dUorovrwy alcnrhpia 
Kévoy éorly, é€ dépos kal Udaros 25a 3 5q., 
ovbev egorw aicOnrhpiov @w Udaros Kai 
adépos 25a 8, ra dAda e&w yijs alc Onrijpra 
dv yévorro 35 a [48q.: TO dogparriKdy 
alic@nryjpiov otk gorw dakpeBés ar a 2, 
Tois dvOpwrros Staddper rpds 76 TGy dAAwY 
Sewr 21 b 26sq. (cf. 21 b 32 5qq.), Suvdwer 
Enpovy 222 73 davepa re aloOnrhpia ris 
dWews, Tis axohs, THs dopdphocws erepa 
dvTa 234 1: Td yevorixdy alaOnriptoy 
avayKn wynre wypdy elvac evredexela pire 
aduvarov wypaiverOa 22 r5q-, b 45q.: 
mapa Td amrrikdv alcOnripiby clow dvOpw- 
Wo. evpuets kai apueis 21a 23 5q.3 rh rd 
alc@ynrijpiov 7d TOU amrTiKoU 22 1) 203 Td 
wpGrov aic@nrypiov rod amrixoi 22 22; 
wérepby éorw évrds 22 b 343 7d ala Onr}- 
prov 7d darrixdy ev GH adh wowry Surdpuer 
Gepuov xré. 236 303 Td aarikdy aleOy- 
ThpLov SexTekov ov pbvov Goat Siamopal +yijs 
eioly, GANG Kal Tov ddAAwr Grroév amrdvroyv 
35 2 225qq.; TO amrrixdy alcOnrip.ov odK 
Eorw ovre ys odre ahAou Tar orotxelwy 
ovdevds 35 b 2$q.: Trav Kxowwdy ody ofdy 
Tr elvac alaOnripioy YOvov 25 a 4: 70 
&rxarov ala dyrypiov 26 b 16 (cf. 31 a 10). 
In 424 b 31~425 a 8 the word is 
apparently used in a restricted sense for 
the organs of telepathic senses only. 


aloOytexds: jicdicative 24 b 33, 27 a 18, 


34 b 28, obGév dvev Bepudrnros aloOarixov 
25a 6; aloOnrixm evar 13 b 29, 24.4 27 
—rd alo Oyrixédy, part of the soul rob 26 
(cf. 8a 13, 14a 32, b I, 31, 15a 2, 14, 
31a 14, b 26, 33b 3); o¥re ddoyor ore 
Adyor éxov 32a 30; corresponding to 
vols 2b 13, lob 22, 298 173 7d aleOnri- 
Koy ox Eariv évepyeia dd\Ad Surdues wdvor 
172 6 (cf. 17b 30—18 4 1), Suvduae doriv 
oloy 7d alcOnrov 4dn dvredexelg 184 38q. 
(cf. 31a 48q.), THs Yuxfs 7d aloOnrixdv 
duvduer Td alco@nrovy 31 b 26—~283 rod 
alc Onrixod % rpwry meraBord ylyerac bard 
Tou yervevros 17b 16; % rod aleOyrixod 
évépyeaa vy 7@ aloOnrucp 26a rr; ula 
carly % évépyaa 4) Tob alcOynroo Kal 4 rod 
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alcOnrixod 26a 158q.; od Td Kuvody Td 
Sgov Thy wopeurixhy klynow 32b 193 Te 
aicOnrixg To Oepudy kal 7d Wuxpdr Kplver 
29 b 153 otx% duola % dwrd@ea Tot 
aic@nrixod Kat rod voyrixoh 29a 29 sq. ; 
TO aloOnrixdy ov dvev awmaros 29b 5 ; 
TP alc@nrexng Spyavoy Eorw 29 a 26; Td 
Tov amrov alg Anrixoy (=sense-organ) 23b 
23: aicOnrixkh puxh 7a 5, 4px 11 b 30, 
Mecérys 31a 11, Spor 15a 6 (cf. 24b 9), 
coua 12 25. 

alcG@yrés: To dyvrekelwevoy tot aisOnriKod 
2b 16, 15a 22 (cf. 29a 17): Ta aicOnra 
distinguished from ré vonra 31 b 223 rdv 
Kad’ Exacta xai r&v whey 17b 27 sq., 
215 Aéyerac rprxOs 1828; rév Kal’ aira 
alc@yraév ra td.a Kuplws éoriv aicdyra 
18a 25; Kara ovpBeBnxds alcOynrov 18a 
20; dvayKxatov trdpxew Td aic@nrov 
17b 25; Kady rats ériorhwas Tov alc6nroev, 
17 b 263; év érépw alcOnra re Kowd 
vrdpxye. 25b 93 dalverar rd alcOnrov éx 
Guvduet Gyros Tol alc@nrixod évepyela 
woody 31a 48q.: dixGs 26a 23—-224 0, 
242 29, b2, 18, 31, 25b 24, 26, 26a rr, 
16, b 8, 10, 324 3, 4, 5, 6, 35 b 7; 


L5. 

alryua 18 b 26. 

airla: ras airlas ray cupBeBnkédrwy rats 
ovolais 2b 18, alrla cal dpxh 15 b 8, 
138sq.—5b 17,7b6, 7, 8a 22, 13a 15, 
15b 12, 15, 16a 1o. 

alreov: 7d atriov Kal moriKdy 30a 12— 
4b 2, 7b 8, 1rb 5, 13a 20, 15b 12, 
16a 8, 14, 17 b 22, 18a 31, 20b ar, 
2ia 9, 22a 8 24b 1, 30a 6, b 25, 
34a IO. 

dkddupes 224 FY. 

aklynros 20a 1o, 32 b 20, 33 b rs, 16. 

GKUN IIa 30, 32 b 24, 34.4 24. 

dxo#: sense of hearing (see 11., c. 8) ~dpou 
18a 13, Tol dKoverot Kal dvnxoverou 
21b 4sq., Wégou Te kal ovyfs 224 23, 
dééos kai Bapéos 22 b 24 sq.; 60’ érépou 
alcOdverac 34b 153; TO Sgov exer dxony 
8arws onualyyral ri airg@ 35b 243 derrdv 
h doh 26a 75q.3 Kar’ évépyeary 25b 28, 
31, 26a 3, 18, 9 Tod dKxovoriKod evépyem 
262 7; % pwvy cal h dKoh éorw ws & 
gor. 26a 2759.3; Adyos 26a 29: 19b 4, 
2tb 4, 22b 323, 2329, 24b 23, 25b 28 
—the ear (=sense-organ) dépos 25a 4; 
7d 6&0 Kal TO Bapv brrepBdrdov Pbelpa rhv 
dkowy 26a 308q.: 19 b 8, 20a 4 (d25), 
23 b 18, 31a 18. 

dkorovbety 5b 27, 25b 5, 8, 28a 22, 33a 8, 
i 


dover : 7o Suvduer. axotovy 17 a Io, Td 
Suvduevoy dxovew 25 b 303 dxoverac év 
dépe kat Udare rgb 18, 204 11 (cf. 19b 34, 
35, 20a 18)—I7 a II, 20a 5, 14, I5, 
25b 12, 29. 

dxovoits 26a 1, 7, 12. 

dkovoTikds 26a 7. 

axovords 17 b 21, 21b 4, 22a 24 (dz). 

axpacla 34 a 14. 

axparys 33a 3. 
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akplBea 2a 2. 

axpiBhs 21a 10, 12, 18,20: dxpiB@s Ig a 16, 
at, 20a 10, 28a 13. 

axpiBoty 21a 22. 

dxpos: exterior surface 23a 26: extremes 
(of sensibles) 24a 7: terms of the syllo- 
gism wécov Kal dxpoy 7a 20. 

QKTIS 4A 4. 

ahjGea 24a 5, 44 31. 

aNnGevev 27 b 21, 28a 4, I7. 

AANOAS: TO aANOes eLvar 7d harydpevoy 4a 28, 
27 bd 3; elwety &AnOés 6a 323 atcOyors 
rev iitev 27b 12, 28a 11, 15, b18 (cf. 
30b 29), ovk dAnbés del 30b 303 Klynots 
(=garvracia) 28b 17, 28, 66fa 27b Io, 
28a 19, b5, 7, UréAnyis 28b 3, pdous 
30b 27, vois 30b 283 cuumrdoxy vonud- 
ruv é€oTl Td adnOes H Webdos 32a IT, ev 
ots kai 7d Webbos kal rd ddnOes 30a 27, D4, 
31 b 1ro—dAnOGs Ita 26. 

addrdrreyv rérov 13b 3. 

d&dAotos (Emped.) 27 a 25. 

dA\Aowody 17 a 31, b 6, 8, 18 a 3, 24.b 13, 
314 5, 35 4 2. 

ddrolwois: kivnals tis, distinguished from 
popd, POiow, avéyors 6a 13, 8b II, 
15b 23 (cf. 35a 1); of alcOnows 15b 24, 
16b 34; Ovo rpdmo ddAordoews 17 b 14 
(cf. 17 b 7). 

adA\Adrpios 18b 6, 20217, 22a 9, 29 4 20. 

dAXNodpovety (Homer) 4 a 30. 

drAAw Hh ddrArws Exovre 29 b 13 (cf. 29b 16). 

ddpupds 22a 19, b 12, 26b 5. 

ddoyos 32a 26, 30, b6; ddoydrarov 8b 32: 
GNOYWS 42 5. 

dua: preposition 3a 18, 8a 25, 23 b 15, 
32a 8, 35 b 10: adverb, with participle 
3b 20, 234 2. 

duaupos 34 21. 

duavpwors 8b 20. 

duBrvs 20 b 1, 2. 

duephs 2b 1, 729, 19 (S25), Qa 2. 

duryhs: of vols 5a 17, 29a 18, 30a 18; 
of sensibles 26 b 4. 

dugw: 6 é dudoty 3b 9 (cf. cuvérdefav 
ef dugoty 4b 29, dm’ dudoty § a 1); 70 
€f dugoty ovcla 14a 16, Gupuxov 14417; 
el &s €& dugotv, kal év Te xpévy TE éw 
dugoty 30 b 13 sq. 

dvdyew 5 b 12. 

dvaduulaocs (Heraclitus) 5 a 26. 

dvayuos 20 b 10, 21 b II, 20. 

dvaipety 8 a 25, 35 b 14, 15. 

dvala@nros 21 b 1.7. 

dvaxdurrew 7a 28, 30. 

dvaxhGobar 19 b 29, 31, 352 6. 

dvdkracts 19 b 16, 35 4 5. 

dvddoyor 12a 25, b 3; dvddoyar exe 
12b 23, 20b 1, 21a 17; Ta pev EXover 
Thy dvadoyor douhy Kal xupoyv 21a 28; 7d 
dvddNoyov 22b 21, 23a 15, év Te dvddoyor 
H (v. 1. cat) ri dpeOug 314 22. 

dvduvnots 8b 17. 

dvdmrdews 23 a 27. 

dvamvetvy: opposed to éxavety 21a 2, b14 
(is); rod dvamveopévov dépos 20b 27; 33 
(cf. 2ob 17, 26)—4a 13, 10 b 29, Tia t, 
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19 b 2 (ts), 2125, D118, 20, 26, 22a 
25 49 5- 

dvarvon: opposed to éxmvon 32 b 11— 
42 Io, § b 28, 20 b 23, 25. 

d&varros 24a 12 (25). 

dvacmay 21 b 30. 

avaToAy 18 b 25. 

dvaixeves képrac (Emped.) 30 a 29. 

dvenos 3b 5, Io b 30. 

dvijkoveros 21 b §, 22a 26. 

avééhcew 33 b 8. 

avOpirwos 2b 4. 

dy@pwires: opposed to other animals in 
general or to distinct species 2 b 7, 4b 6, 
14 b 18, 33, 214 IL, 16, 20, 23, b 26, 
29a 8, Dpoviudrarovy Trav Sgav 21a 223 
a type of air-breathing animals 19 b 1, 
21b 14, 19, 243 an instance of rod 
givodoy 9 b 32, 10a 9, I1—6a 9, 8b 
I4, 17 a 23, 24, 28 a 14, 30D 29, 
(Emped.) 27a 23. 

dvioracda: 6 b 4. 

dvomotomephs Il a 21. 

dvéuowos 17 a 19, 20, 27 b 4. 

aviogdparvros 21 b 6 (47s). 

dvrixeluevoy: object, especially sensible 
object, 2b 15, 15 a 20, 24a 113 thing 
contrasted 11 a 4, 164 34. 

avTikumnots, 3A 30. 

dyriorpépew Oa 32, 23a 21. 

avrippdTrev 29 a 20. 

dvw: opposed to «érw 6a 28, 13a 28, 
16a 1, 2, 3; 7d dvw cdua 18b 9, 123 
H dvw 344 15. 

dvdvunos 18a 1, 27, 19 a 4, 32, 26a 13, 
14, 158. 

déparos: was déyerac 224 26—18b 28, 
2ib 5, 224 20, 21, 22, 24a II. 

déporos 24.6 153; doplorws 344 4, 5. 

drdfea 29 a 29. 

drabyjs: 7d Buotoy bird Tod duolov Io a 23, 
16a 32: of voids 5b 21, 8b 25, 29, 
29a 15, b 23, 30a 18, 24. 

amairely 8 a 18. 

aravTay 21 b 12. 

ararav 18a 12, 15, 28 b 3, 27b 1, 28b 


25. 

dwrary 24 b 4, 5. 

areivat 28 b 20. 

amreipdkis 7a 14. 

direipos 4a 1, 7a 13, 94 24, 28, b 20, 
324 245 mpdeow eri 7d darespoy 11 b 14 
(cf. 25 b 16); adinows els drepoy 16a 


5. 
arenOety 28 b 24. 
drerros 16b 5, 6. 


airdots : Spyava 12b 2; opposed to perds 
346 9,10, 35a11,of vols 5a 16, 29b 23, of 
flavours 22b 11, of cua 34a 28; dara 
cwpara 16a 28, rd awh& (=7Td ororxela) 
24.b 30, 25a 3—unambiguous, of terms 
17 b 2, 30—dmr\Gs: opposed to rivl 
31b 12: 4a 28, 10a 30, 16a 10, 14, 
3La 7, 33b 9g (bts); ws dawdGs elrety 
18b 5; ards (vaguely) Aéyew 17a 22, 
26a 26 (ds). 

awoBdd\Aew 12 b 25, 28b 5. 
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aroBhérev 4b 7, 8a 6, br. 

dirédevkis 2a 15, 19, b 25, 7a 26 (d25). 

drodidévac 2b 23, 3b I, 584,17, 6a 27; 
8a 3, 9b 16. 

dirofev, opposed to actual contact 23 b 3, 
34 b 27. 

drobvyoKev 35D 5. 

Grokahunrrev 22a 2. 

arohkapBdverGar Ila IQ. 

diro\etrrew: intransitive 8a 28, 12 b 20; 
transitive 32 b 22. 

drrodrAvvat 8b 29. 

arover Ga. 7b 3, 94 29. 

arropuynwovevery 5 A IQ. 

Grrovémery Ba rX. 

amopety 2b 15, 8a 34, roa 11, b fo, ra, 
234 22, 24 b 3, 29 b 22, 31 a 24. 

dropla 2a 2%, 3a 3, Sa 24, 9b 22, 
Ioa 27, 11a 9, 13 b 16, 16a 20, 
17a 2, 22b 19, 28, 25 b 17, 32a 22, 
b 2, 13. 

G&ropov 21 b 13. 

adtroppo7 18 b 15. 

améppow 22a 15. 

amréracis 20 b 8, 

Groros 22 a 32. 

Grovs 224 20. 

aropalvesbac 3b 22, 4b 29, 5a 1, 8, 
b 2, 9, 9 b 20, 

adropavat: opposed to xatagdvar 31 a Q, to 
pavae 31a 16. 

amrégacits 25 a 19; 
32a r7. 

dmrecGat: to be in physical contact, as 
distinguished from &xew atcOnow, 34b 16: 
similarly 3a 13, 14, 19a 26, 23a 4, 
24, 26, 28, b I, 3, If, 20, 24 b 28, 30, 
26b 16, 34b 247, 35a TY. 

arrexés: capable of coming into physical 
contact, of xu“os 35 b 13: capable of 
tactile sensation, of cua 35a 14, 76 ToD 
f@ov gua 34 b 133 arrixh aloOnoes 
13 b 9g: 76 amrixdv, the faculty of 
touching, dvev rot arrixod r&v d&d\d\wv 
alcOjceuv ovdeula brdpxyer 15a 3, 22b 20, 
23a 16, b26: 76 alo@yrijptov 7d Garrikoy 
23, b 30. 

anrrés: c@ua drav anrrév, arrdv be ro 
alcOnrév ad 34 b 12, amrrat eiow al 
dtagopal rod cwuaros GF cHua 23b 27, 
TH anra alcOnra mrelw 22 b 19, ev TE 
ar7@ wodnal évavriwaes 22b 25—14b 11, 
20a 30, 22 a 8, 11, b17, 23 a 18, 
bo, 12, 14, 23, 242 12, 13, 14, 34, 
b 12, 25 (dis), 34 b 19, 22, 354 21, 23, 
b 13, 16, 18. 

arupnvos 22 a 29. 

arwbety 19 b 27. 

apyla A? eae to évépyem 16 b 3. 

dpyupos 6 b fro. 

dpert) 8a 2. 

é&p.Oués: of ordinary arithmetical numbers 
2a 22, 7a 8, ga 7, 8 (bis), 26, appom- 
kol 6 b 29; idea-numbers, assumed by 
the Platonists ro» rod émirédou dézar, 
ais Onow dé roév rot orepeot 4b 23, 24, 27, 
29, 8b 32, 9a 1, b 4, 6, 8, 12, 6 Tis 


apposed to des 
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Yuxijs dpiOuos ga 6, 25, Td ev TS aprOug 
kivotv Q a 17—apiOu@ mrelw 33 b 12, 
direcpa rov apiOuov Ob 293 dpidug ratrd 
kat vy 15b 5, opposed to efda év 15 b 7 
(cf. rx b 21), opposed to TG dvddo-yor éy 
31a 233 dprOup ddcalperov cal dxdpioror 
opposed to 7q@ eivan Kexwpicpévov 27a 2, 
to 7q@ elvac Siatperdv 27a 5—one of the 
on sensibles 18a 18, 25a 16, 19, 

apudtev 8a I. 

apuovla: w&s \é-yerac 8a 6sqq., Kpaots Kal 
civ@eots évavriwvy 7b 30, Adyos Tis Tov 
pexbévrav 7 ctivOecis 7b 323; dpuovla 
Tis 7b 30, 8a 4—7b 34, 8a 2, 18, 29 
—6 b 30. 

apmovixds 6 b 29. 

aprypla 20 b 29, 24a 1. 

apxaios: of dpxato: 27a 21. 

dpxeww: rule rob 13; dpxeorPar, begin 
33 b 26. 

apex: origin, beginning, starting-point, 
THs Snrhcews 3b 24 (cf. 13a 20), év rots 
Kar’ apxas Adyous 27 a 29, darodelfews 
2b 25, 74a 26, 28, 30, yetdoewr 7d rordy 
224 31, Tov mpaxrixod vod 33 a 16, THs 
wpdtews 234 17, THs Scavolas 33a 19, 
apxy Kal redXeuT? 33 b 22, 24-—orIigin, 
principle: joined with alrla, rod fGrros 
gwmuaros 15b 8 (ch. Exovros apy Kivioews 
kai ordoews év daurg 12 b 17), Tod Sp 
rb 14, Trav ggwv 2a 6, Tay puradv 
rrb 28 (cf. 13b 1), aloOnrixh apxh rib 30 
(cf. 27a 15, 24b 2); joined with ddvamis 
13a 27 (cf. 16b 18); contrasted with UAy 
304 19; Tay eipnuévwr rovTav 13 b 12— 
principle or principles of things, apxy 
wdvrwy, Tey dvTwy 5a 15, 18, 22, 25, 
apxyal dra dd\r\wy 2a 22, 4b 10, 18, 
24, 30, 521, bx2, 16, 19, 23, 10 b 2, 
12a 12, joined with orocyeta Io a 19. 

dpxicwrépa 34a 15. 

agaphs 134 Ll, 12. 

domdvaé 25 a II. 

domls 23 1b 15, 16. 

agrnp 5b ti. 

aquuMEeTpos 304 BY, 

dopadros 21 b 24. 

ardmaros 4b 31, 5b 12; uddtora 5a 73 
dowparwrarov 5a 27, 9b 21. 

arap (Emped.) 4b r4. 

dredts: of animals 25a 10, 32b 23, 33D 313 
klynots Too aredots 31a 6 (ch. 17 a 


16). 

driérepos 4h 4. 

dromos 4.a 2: 7d dropov eldos 14 b 27. 

arorovy 7b 13, 8a 13, 9b I, 194 23, 
Ira 14, 16, b 23, 32 b 4. 

avdAOs 7b 25, 20 b 7. 

avédverOart 16a 8, 30. 

atfecOa: 13.4 28, 15 b 26, 16a 12. 

avéy (v. 1. adénow) 11 a 30. 

av&yows: a xiynots 6 a 13, 32 b g; joined 
with @Olois 12a 14, 134 25, 27, 15 b 25, 
34.2 24, b20, with rpo¢dy 16a 10, with 
péyebos 164 17, with ddArolwois 15 b 23: 
Tou mwupds 16a 15—15b 29, 16a 24. 
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avénrixds 16 b 12, 13. 

avornpos 21 a 30, 22b 13. 

auréuaros 15 a 28, 

avrés: self, joined with reflexive pronoun, 
auris Kad airyy and the like, 6b 15, 
17a 8, 22a 19, 2b 15, 16; aitro=atro 
Kad’ éavrd 8b 25, 16a 113 &’ adrov= 
6.’ éavrod 12a 14 (cf. &’ abrod 29 b 7); 
els avTé = els daurd 17 b 6—elliptical ofov 
avré 15a 28, b 7, 16 b 24, 25, 24a I: 
Sv avré dayev (int. 7d S@ov) 13 a 233 
avTod = 700 aic@nrod 26 b 16, Tov dxoverod 
19b 8; atrav=trev arrwv 23b 11, 24b 
28, 29, 35a 173 é@ adre@ (int. T@ voodrrt) 
I7b 24, 25, év ara (v.1.) (int. r@ yrwpl- 
fovrt) 30 b 24: alone, per se adrh dvev 
aicOjoews 27b 15, ob7x 7 abral (distinct), 
GAN 7 ula 28 a 31—(Platonic) atrd 7d 
fpeov=7Td abrégwoy 4b 19. 

aurés, 6: neuter ravrév 4a 28, 18 b 13, 
244 25, 27a 22, b6, 29 b 12, 32 b 1x: 
joined with els 23a 20, 25b 26, 26a 28, 
31a 28, & xal radrévy 18 b 13, TavTd Kat 
éy 15 b 4 (cf. 26b 30, 27a 6): % adrh by 
attraction=rTat7d 27 b 17 (cf. 4a 28, 
33b 22): év r@ atr@ réry 35a 2, ev TE 
avr without rérqw ga 22, 23, b 3, 18b 
17: érl rod adrod of the person 12a 26 
of the sensible object 256 1. 

agpaipety ga 8. 

agalpecis: e& ddaupécews 3 b 15, TH Ev 
dpaipéoe: dvTa 29 b 18, Aeydueva 3rb 12, 


3205. 

apdédrerGar 20a 22, 26. 

aga: sense of touch (see II., c. 11) ddvarar 
xwplferbar Tay ddAdwv alcOjoewv 13 b 6, 
15a 4 (ch. 35 b 65sq.), ala@joews rpirov 
vardpxe. ricw apy 13 b 5, otx oldy re 
dvev apis efvar fwor 34b 24, dvev adijs 
ovdeulav évdéyerac GdAnv altcOnow exew 
5a 13, b 1, Ta Sma mwdvr’ Exovoe THV 
adhy 14b 3, riv dvayxawordryny aleOnouw 
14.4 3 (cf. 35 b 5—7, 17), ag wpirras 
TO ftv 35 bd 16, avdyKn pbyns ratrns 
orepiokdueva Tis alaOjoews Ta Sya dro- 
Ovjckew 25 b 4, 6 Av@pwros xara Thy 
aphy wodrA@ Tav GAdwy Sw daghepdvrws 
dxpiBol 21 a 213 % adh mrelous Exe 
Siagdopas r8a 14, el un mia éorly alobnors 
dAAG wrelovs 22 b 18, Tod arrot Kal 
dvdrrov 24 4a 12, wdvTwy adh Tav 
drrév érrw domep pecdrns 35 a 21 (cf. 
24.4 10), Te avrav dmrrecbal éoriw, 51d 
kal rotvoua éyee 35a 17 (cf. 23 b 3), 
brepBory rol arrod Pbelper Thy agdhy 
35b 16, h adh éort ris Tpopijs alcOnors 
14b 7, 9, 4 él rijs yAurrns 467 23.417, 
vyetors adh ris 21a 19, 34b 18, 21—14b 
15, 18a 19, 19a 30, 22a 10, 34, b 6, 17, 
33, 234 11, 20, b 31, 24b 23, 24, 26, 28, 
26b 6, 34a 1, b 10, 13, 35a 18—physical 
contact 35 b 12—organ of touch 25a 7 
(cf. 35 b I sq-). 

dgiévae 7b 13, 14b 27. 

dpoBos 21 a 15. 

dgoplterdar 164 20. 

agpovésraros 10 b 5. 
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agus 21a 24, 25. 

&dwvos 21 a 4. 

adxpous 18 b 27, 28. 

axXwporos 3215, bry, 26b 29 (25), 27 a 2, 
33 b 25. 

dwyogos 18 b 27, 20a 4. 

&wuxos 3b 26, 13a 21, 20b 6, 7, 24b 13. 


B, 76 33 a 26, 28, br. 

Bddiouws Ga 9. 

Bd@os 4b 21, 234 22. 

Barrev 35a 2, 3. 

Bapis opposed to d6fds 20a 29, 31, 32, 22b 
25, 26a 31, b6 

Bapirys 22 b 30. 

Bedévn 20a 24 (b25). 

Bn& 20 b 33. 

Birrev 20b 31. 

Bia: Big opposed to dice 6a 22, 23, 25, 
26, b 6, 32b 17. 

Blatos 6a 26, 7b 1, (of sound) 22a 26. 

Pracrdvey (Emped.) 304 29. 

Prérev 8b 22. 

Brégapoy 21 b 29. 

BojGea 4a 12. 

BovAccGar: joined with éridupely tra 28: 
TO atrd BovdNeTae 27a 25, elvar Bovrerat 
7a4 (ch 23a 14): Bovrnéets 17 a 27, 
éméray BovAnTra: 17 b 24, 27 b 18. 

BovreverOar 31 b 8. 

Bovdeurixds 33 b 3, 344 7, 12. 

BovAnots: an dpekis 14 b 2, 334 23, ev TH 
hoytorix@ rylverae 32 b 5 (cf. 33 a 24): 
wKd kat Kivet Thy BotAnow 34a 13. 

Bpdyx.ov 20 b 13. 

Bpad’s 20 a 32, b 4. 

Bpaduras 20a 33. 

Bpovrh 24b 11. 


i 


T, 7d gra 26, 24. 

yata (Emped.) 4 b 13 (dz). 

yeywrely 204 I. 

yedotos 14 b 25. 

vyéverts 416615: avroudry 15a 27, opposed 
to pbopa 34a 23, to atfyors 16.4 23: 
wporépa TH yevéoes 12 a 26. 

yernros 34. b 4. 

vyevvdy 15 a 26, r6b 16, 24, 17 b 17 (bz5). 

yévynors 15 & 23. 

yevvnrixos 16 a IQ, b 28, 32 b ro, 24. 

yévos: summum genus, category 24 23, 10a 
18, 12 a 6: genus (opposed to efdos, 
species) 2b 3, Erepa ry yéver 24 b 32, 
év ry abrp yévet 31 b 11, DAN éxdorw 
yéver 30a 11: distinct species (like eZdos), 
Erepoy yévos Wuxijs 13 b 26, ddrowddoews 
17 b 7, mankind 21a 16, 23 (cf. yévee 
TaY jwwv ov T|G TuXbyTL 34.b 24, TO yévos 
Kal 4 UAN 17a 27}. 

yeverGar 22 b 8. 

vyelous: sense of tasting (see II., c. 10), 
Xupoh 18a 13 (cf. 26a 18, 22), wixpot 
kai yAuKéos 22 b 25, rol -yevatod kal 
ayevorou 22 a 20, Tpod7s 34b 18, xplver 
yAuxv kal wmixpdy 26b 11, doxe? elvar rg 
dmrrecGat 23 b 3, aby ris 21a 18, 34018, 
ar (cf. 23a 20), 4 Tod yevorixot évépyea 


26a 14, dvaryxatov Epyov ris yAwTTrys 
20b 19: axptBecrépay éxouery rHv -yedow 
a¥a18: Tod ev Evexa, tva alobdvynra ro 
év Tpopy OU kal Avrnpoy 35 b 22: varep- 
Bdrrov POelpee 26 b 1; POaprixoy ris 
yetoews 22 a 31, 33~—flavour (=xupuds) 
228 32. 

yevoriKds 22 b 5, 15, 264 15. 

yevordés: TO yevordvy awrév Te 22a 8, 7d 
cGua év @ 6 xumds 224 10, 6 xuMOS 22a 
17, Uypdv 22a 34, 7d TownTtKOor évredrexeig 
rod ‘yevoTixod 22 b 15—~22 a 29, b 3 (ds). 

YR}: wavTa orowxeia KpirTny ethnde rAHY Tis 
yijs 5 b 83 Kdtw déperOa Kara vow 
16a 1, 7,6a 28; pwerakd ris yijs Kal rod 
mepiéxovros 18 b 22; dtaqopal yijs 35 a 
22; Ta hurd ys éoriy 35 b 1, cya 
mekrov éx ys KTé. 22a 145 doa éoriv épv 
rots Tay fpwv cwHuacw adtAds ys loa 30 
(cf. 35a 25)3 Ta Ada eEw vijs alc Onripia 
dv yévorro 350 15, évévros év rats alicG%- 
geow (=sense-organs) wupds kal yijs 17a 
4 (cf. 25a 6), TO aawrrixdv aleOnrhpioy ok 
&ore yhs 35b 3. 

vyihivos 35a 21. 

yijpas 8b 20, 22. 

yuyyrAu“os 33 b 22. 

~ylyvecGar: comes into being, ylverac ro 
cages 13 a II, Adyos Kowds 14.b 22, 7d 
Exov Thy émiorhuny 17D 5, 7 wpwrTyn MeTa- 
Bor} bird rod yevvavros 17 b 17, 6 Kar’ 
évépyaay Widos 19 b g, 11 (cf. 25 b 32), 
waAnyh 19 b 13, 20, daw Kal rdrny} 356 
ro, WXwY I9b 25, 27, Pas 19 b 30, rod 
pwros yryvozévou (v. 1. reevoudvov) moré 
merakd Tis ys xré. 18b 22,9 kara rdérov 
klyynots rois fous 11a 29, alaOnows 22 b 
21 (cf. 23a 1, 16, 256 b 1), alco Onrypa 
35 a15, al Kiwvjoes 23a 10, 28b 13, 26, 
29a 2, a7) 22 b 7,76 dpiy 192 18, ddvracua 
huty 2842, pavracia 27b 13 (cf. 28b 12), 
TO voe 29a 13, ) BotrAnows 32.b 5, dxpa- 
gla 34414, wdvra Ta yryvoyeva 31a 3, 
TO yevépuevov 344 24, doTéa heuxd (Emped.) 
10a 6—7odnNd €F dd\AHAwY 16.4 24, €x TOY 
Anpoxptrov sdatpluy édy -yévevrat oreypual 
ga 12—el yévorro Kevoy TO perakv 19 a 
16, 20, mpds éxdrepoy yiverar Odrepov Tay 
dxpwr 24a 6 and often—happen, ofrw 
yiverar kal Kata Adyor 14425, 09b ar, 
33b6, ra yuwsuevra év rw Siadavel 21 b 
31, yevoudvay 7} éroudyvwv 304 31. 

yiyVOOKEW: TO yiwwoKew THs WuxHs earl 
rra 26 (cf. 11a 24); ~yurdowerOar re 
duoly ro Suotoy 4b 17, 5b 15, toa 24, 
(cf. rd Kivovpevoy Kwoupédvp 5 a 28, TY 
evel ads Kal TO Kawarbdoy L1a5); yrddvac 
Thy ovolay 2a 14, TO Th dort 2b 17; 
joined with alc@dvecGarc 4b 9, 9 b 30, 
with voely 10a 26, with dpovety 29 4 10, 
with @ewp7jcac 2a 7: of the soul, with 
kwetv, as both cognisant and movent, 
5a 18, 23. 

yradupwrépws 5 a 8. 

yAukus opposed to mixpos 21 a 27, 22b x4, 
25, 26b 11, 313 yAvKeta dou opposed to 
rikpa dou 26b 2. 
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yAOTTA: KaTaxphra } dtow érl re rh 
yetow kal rhv dtddexrov 20b 18, éxee rd 
Spov Srws onualyy re érépw 35 b 243 7 
capt Kal  yA@rra mwas éxouce wpds To 
ala@yripiov 23b 173 h érl rijs yAdrrys 
aoh 23 a 17 (cf. drdvrey tov amrrev 
alcOdverar kara 70 abro wépioy Kal xuuod 
234 17); pyre xardénpov ofcay aicOd- 
veobar pire dNlav bypav 22 b 6, wdpec 
mixpas Uypérnros 22b 93 éore TH -yAMTTY 
Wogetv 20 b 30. 

yupiteyv: Tau cuuBeByxdra 341, TO vetKos 
Iob 6, dugw aua 25a 243 without object 
5b 21; 7@ duoly 7d duocov 9 b 26, 27b 5 
(cf. 102 8, 29); Te évavrig rws yywplée. 
dec dé duvduer elvac To -yvwpltov Kal 
éveivar ev aur@ (v.1.) 30b 23, 24 (cf. 30b 
22); interpreting xparg (Anaxag.) 29 a 
19; joined with aloc@dvec@ar gb 25, 31, 
rob 16 (cf. 31 b 6), with xpivew 27a 20. 

yVwpluw@repos 12 a 12. 

yvwpiorixes 4b 28. 

yuaGou 24 5. 

youn 5b 3, 4. 

VPapparetoy 304 TI. 

YPAPpaTikh 17 a 25, bX. 

ypayun 2b 19, 3b 19: gaol Kuwnbeioay 
ypaypny émlredov aovely, orryyhy dé 
ypayphy, kal ai rey povddwy Kivhoes 
ypapual Erovra: Oa 4, 5, ef uy Grarpodyrar 
al ypaupal els oreyuds 9a 30. 

ypapev 12 b 22, 30a I. 

ypapy 27 Db 24. 

ywria 2b 20. 


A, 7d 31a 26, 27. 

OakrvAlos 24.24 IQ. 

dewdos 27 b 21, 24. 

dexrixos 18 b 27, 25 b 23, 29215, 344 29, 
35a 22: 7d dexrixoy rav alcOnraév eld 
dveu Ths UAns 24a 18, opp Kai eldds re 
kal olov évépyewa rot dexrixot 14.4 10. 

dépua 20a 14, 25 a Il. 

déxerOac: roti defounévou cwHpatros 7b 21, 
ovdé dawopudvou rot ruxévros déxerGar 7d 
TUXOV 14a 24, TOY dépa 20b 16, 214 5, 
™ZAa Ll, TO onpeloy 24a 20, Ta eldn Tar 
ale@nray 24b 2. 

Sndody: ro Ste 13a 14, bre WAElous 23.0 175 
al Suaghopal ray Popovyrwr dndotvrTat 20a 
27, 6nrobra: Wowep h orépyots 30b 21. 

dia implying a medium: 6a 7o¥ peragd 
21b 9, 22a 9, 13, 24b 29, 34 b 28, 
35a 16, dia wédoou 23b 12, 34b 31, ded 
Tov pécov 23b 4, &° érépov 35a 16, IO, 
5c’ érépay 23 b 4, 34b 1g, de’ dudvos 23 b 
g, de’ évds 24 b 31, de dudoiy 25 a 2, 6? 
aurhs 35 a 19, de’ o} 23a Lo, 16. 

OiddyAos 21 a 14, 31. 

Giadcddvac 35 a Q. 

Oiadvver 4.2 7. 

SidOeois: ras orepyrikas Giabéoers 17 D Is. 

Sivatpeiv: primarily to split, bisect, cut up 
6b 32, 74 1, 9a 30, Ta urd 13b 17, Ta 
gura nat rdv fsov via gag, 11b 19, 
Tov xpovoy 30b 12, Tay Oinpnuévar 27a 


4, 30b xe: hence to distinguish diu- . 
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peréov 174 21, dijpyrac wpdrepov 29b 30, 
Geehewy €v Tim THY yevrGy 2a 23, Ta pépn 
Ths Wuxfs 33b 1, 2: Trav dtacpeferc&v 
KaTnyoptv 24 25, 10a Is. 

Siatpects: as logical term 2a 20, 30b 3— 
as geometrical term 30 b 20. 

agli Irb 27, 274 3, 55 7; 11, 12, 30D 
Q, 10. 

Guarexrexds 3a 29: diaAexTiKGs 3a 2. 

didAexros 20 b 8, 18. 

Stauéverry 14 b 5, 6. 

diduerpos 30a 32r. 

Siavoetcdar: Aéyw voly @ Siavoetrar Kai 
UrohauBdve:  Wuxy 29 a 23,  wuxy 
Touro  dwavootweta mpdrws 14 a 133 
Bé\rvov Aéyeww Tov AvOpwrov TH Wuxy 
Stavoetabas 8 b 4, TO StavoetoGa Kal 
pirey 7 meoety obx srt Too vod 3rdéy 8b 
25, Klyyous elva. doxet 8b 3 sq. (cf. 8b 6, 
Q); Starocioba évidyerar cat Wevdds 27 b 
133 dtavoetoPar poBepdv re 7} 760 32 b 30. 

dtavonrixds: TH Seavontixy Wuxi 31a 143 7d 
Otavontixéy Tre kai vods r4b 18, without 
article deavonrex@ 13 b 13, 14 a 32. 


didvora: joined with Aoyuwpes r5 a 8; 
agdueis Thy dtdyoay 214 25; garvracta 


Erepov diavolas 27 b 15, TO KptiTtKoy 
Savolas Epyov 32a 16; Sedvoww mpaxrixy 
33a 18, 19 (cf. Aeyovons ris diavolas 
pevryew Tt duwKe 33 a 2): many animals 
without it 10 b 24—meaning, intention 
48 17. 

Ovamveicbar Ir b Q. 

diamropely 3) 20. 

diacagety 4b 1, 14b 14, 16b 30, 17 b 
28. 

diacmay 11a 20, 16a 7, 32D 5. 

Sidoracis 32a 28, 

didornua 18 b 25. 

Oiarehely 11 b 23, 27b 2. 

diarduvecOae 13 b 21. 

diarl@ecOar 14a II. 

Stadaves: rh 7ré Siadavées kai rh ro Pos 18b 
4—I4, 70 Pads éorl rupds } TowovTou Tivds 
mwapoucla ev rg diagave’ 18 b 16 (cf. 18b 
19), % évreddxera Tol dtadavods 19a 11, 
TO Stagaves ward mupos yiverar diapaveés 
19a 24, 253 Axpow 18b 28, dnp cal bdwp 
dupw deapary 25a 1 (cf. 35 b 22, 19a 
33)3 TO Xpwpe Kivet TS Stadaves 19 a 133 
To dStadavds dorw évredevela 7 Suvdwer 
18b 30 (cf. 18 b 12); 7d Kar’ évépyesar 
Siadavés 18 b 1, 19 a Io (i.e. light, cf. 
18b 98q-): Ta ywdnera év rH dtadavel 
21b 31. 

Siadépew: elec 7 yévaa 2b 3, weyébe 7 
MLKpOTYTL QAL4, TO GrAws Kal Tw 31b 
12, TH TéAG 33a 14; Stadépuy dapiluos 
gb 5: 2426, 3b 26, ga 3, 10, bg, 17b 
19, 21 b 26, 23b 12, 26 b x4, 28 b 26, 
318 20, 24, 32412, 33b 4-—Otapéporra 
wept ruv apxwv 4b 30, wepi ro wdHGos 

a 2. 

Sieur aus 3a 29, 21a 22. 

StapGeipew 35 b 8. 

Siagopa ga 20, 21, 18a 14, 27 b 26, 294 12, 
32227, exec Siadopay 16b 4, dSiagopday 
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Trav ¢ewy (difference between animal and 
animal) 14a 1, év TH Puxy 304 14, Ovo 
Stadopais splfovra: wdrdiora Thy puri 
27a37 (cf. 3 b 25—27)—distinguishing 
quality d.agopay rar ar7av 24.13: often 
in plural, varieties ris Yux fs 13 b 20, THs 
brokjwews 27b 25, Tol TwpaTos Y TwWMLa 
a3b 27, at ra orouxeta Siopifover 23 b 
28, yiis 35 a 22, Tod baoxepevou alaOnrod 
26 b 10, Tav Wogpotyvrway 20 a 26, Ta 
xpwudrwy 214 14, wept xpaya 22D 32, 
Xuuwv 22b 14, THs Kiwioews 20a 105 7 
aby exer wrelovs dtadopis 18 a 14. 

diaxew 19 b 21. 

diawevderGae 28 b 20. 

didackania 17 b iI. 

didacKkartKkos 17 b 13. 

d1ddvac 7 b 209. 

dtelpye 23 b Io. 

dreftdvae 7a 14. 

diepds 23a 25, 23 b 1 (d25). 

diépxetOae go b 22, 20a 6 

dueupUvetOar 22a 3. 

duxvetoOar 23a 5. 

Sucrdvar 24 b 12. 

diopifey 2b 11, 4b 19, 12a 5, 1329, 21, 
I5a 21, bg, 164 20, b 32, 17 b 29, 18a 
I, 19b 4, 26, 20b 5, 23a Io, b28, 27a 
15, 29, b 29, 324 18, 25. 

dtos (Emped.) 4b 14. 

dué7t, *Sthat” 4a 19: “why” 26a 4. 

diccaxy 6b 32. 

dicoGs Ga 10, 15 b 20. 

dirros 15 b 2, 16b 26, 19 b 5, 26a 7, 8, 
33 b 14. 

duxGs 6a 4, 12a 10, 22,14 a 4, 17 4 IO, 
12, 26a 23, 30b 6. 

diva 14 b 12, 13. 

dubxery: Opposed to devyery 312 9, 16, bg, 
32b 29, 30, 33a 23 TO petfov dudKee 
34.4 9. 

diuwKkros 34 b 3, 32b 28. 

doxely 2a 4, Q and often. 

Odfa: eEis nad” yy xplvower xal ddynbevouer 7 
Wevdbueda 28a 4, THs VrodkjWews Siadopa 
(=trdrdnWis fe arb 25; ra dAko twa 
(wrt dvOpirrou) Sbéar ob Soe? Exew 344 
10; ddnOys 27 b ro, 28b 5, aAnOhs Kal 
Pevdhs 28a 19; 66&y Grera rigris 28a 20 
(cf. 28a 22); wer’ alcOyjoews, di’ alcOjoews 
28a 25, suumdoxkh Obés Kai aicOhoews 
(definitions of gavracla] 28 a 26 (cf. 28a 
27, 28, 30)5 % Tod xa@” &xacra distin- 
guished from # xa@édouv 34a Ig sq.— 
(Platonic) xpivera: ra wpdyuara S6éqg 4b 
26, ddgayv rov roo éurdédou dpibudv 4b 23 
Ri T&y wporépuv ddtas 3b 22 (cf. 7b 
27). 

dofdfew Ira 27, 27b 20, 25, 28a 20, br: 
distinguished from alc@dver@at 13 b 31. 

dofacrixes 13 b 30. 

dputs 21a 30, b 2, 22b 13. 

dvas 29 b 20. 

Sivas: h Oy Sdvapss, To 5° eldos evreréxera 
12429, 14a 16; wpdrepa rev suvducwr 
ai évépyeat 15 a 19, 9 Kara Sdvayw 
ériorhun xpdvy mporépa év rq évl, Sdws 


dé ov xpdyy 304 21, 31 a 2: GUvapes 
opposed to évredéxera 17 a 21, D4, to 
évépyea 28 a 6: otxX Garrod évros rot 
Suvdue. Aeyouévou 17 b 30: Suryduec alone 
18b ro, 30a 6, bri, 233 Surduer raovd 
caua 12 b 27, rowofrovy 22a 7, 23 b 31, 
29a 16, éxetva 30a 11, Tatra 31 b 27, 
TO cGpa Td Suvdwer dv 13 a 2, Ouyduer 
tony exovros 12a 20, 28, Suvdue Ov wore 
CHv 12 b 26; rod Suvdue Gyros Adyos 7 
évredéxera 15 b 14, év Tre epeéfs vardprer 
Suvduec TO wpdrepoy 14.b 20, &v Te Suyduer 
bardpxovre H evredéxeca 1426: Suvdper 
dv opposed to évreAdyeca 17 b 10: Tay ev 
Suvduer 8vTwv opposed to évredéxerd Tis 
2a 26; duvdwe. opposed to évredexelg 
13b19, 17b 3, 12, 18a 4, b30, 22b 
I5, 29a 29, b 30, 31, 31 b 25 (625), to 
évepyeia 174 7, 13, 14, 19b 5, 224 18, 
242 2,9, 308 16, b 7, 31a 4, to évep- 
yotr 17a 10, to Kar’ évépyeray 29 b 8, to 
Tro eva. 27a 63 Kal Adyw Kal Surdue 
32b 43 xard Stvauiv opposed to évre- 
Aexela 17 a 30, to Kar’ évépyecay 26a 4, 
IQ, 24—dUvams T&v rowvTwy 30a 8, 
évredéxera Kal Adyos Tov OUvauey Exovros 
efvat Trowovrov 14a 28: power, faculty, 
function cwduaros 7 pépous 7} Suvduews 
3427, rod dpydvou 13a 1 (cf. 24a 25, 
28), THs puxijs 14a 29, 31, 15a 25, b 23, 
16a 19, 21, 324 15, 33a 31, b2, r11b 153 
joined with dpxy 13a 26, 16b 18, with 
Aéyos 24a 28, with is 28a 3; Opemrixh 
32 b 15, 34% 26, Gewpyrixh 13 Db 25: 


~~ 


XpPHTAL THO vy ws Suvdmer Twi 42 30. 


divacbat orparnyety 17 b 31, SUvarat évep- 


yelv 6c’ abrod 29b 7, abrov voeiy 29b o, 
Yodjoa 19b 7, alcbdverbar 29 a 31, ev 
ex wElbvey havragpdrwy Wolety 3429; 
TO duvdpevov xivety éauTd 6a 1, Kuvetrbat 
20a 21, vypatver Gat cwiduevoy 22 b 4, locty 
24.bD 5, dkoverv, opety 25 bh 30. 


Ouvaros 17a 26, 29a 22, Gewpelty 17a 28, 


ovdé TOv Suvardy aicOdyerOar 24.b 8— 
duvarov 4 dddvaroy 17a 1 (cf. 13a 31). 


duouy 8b 26. 


Ovoxépera 10a 27. 
ducwdns 21b 22. 


éyylyerOar 8a 21, b18, gb 6, 14a 27, 
26a 5. 

éyyvdev 21 b 16, 23d 6. 

éykarocodoeto@ar 20 a 9g. 

éyxparys 33a 7. 

eyphryopois 12 a 24, 25, b 28, 32 b ra. 

éyxewry 6 b 1g. 

etdyois 2a I. 

eldos: specific form, éy rotrow 7rd eldos 
3b 6, xard kowdy efdos 33a 223 joined 
with Adyos 3b 2, 148 14, with popdy 
4 b 23, 12 a 8, with popdh, Adyos 
and évépyem £44 9: 7d eldos évrenhévera 
I2@ 10, 14417; ovolayv ws eldos 12a 20 
(cf. r4a 15); 6 Adyos eldos (v.]. 85e) rob 
wpdynaros 3b 2, edn rdév wpayudrwv 
4.6 27: Ta eldn rv alrénrév 24b 2, 
Aevxod Kat wédavos 27a 8, eldos alcOnray 
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32a 3, Tav aloOyray clidv 24a 18, ev 
Tots eldect Tots alc@nrots 32 a 5, so ely 
alone 31 b 28, 29, 34a 30: elSos=voyrdv 
eldos 29 a 15, 29, 31 b 2, eldos elddv 
32a 2, Térov eddy 29 a 28—Platonic 
ideas 4 b 24~—~species, 7d olketov kal 76 
arouoyv eldos 14.b 27, &NXO eldos Kivioews 
31a 6, 7a ein Tov yunav 21a 17, 22b 
10; 7d r@ etde. ddtalperov 30b 14, & 
TO vontov ede 29 b 28, év ede op- 
posed to dpi6u@ mrelw 33 b 10, to éy 
apou@ 15b 7, Thy airhy roe elde, ef 
Kal why apibup 11 b ar (cf. ga ro), etde 
h yéver 2b 3. 

eldwXormoety 27 b 20. 

elxdgew 3a I. 

elrcxpwhs 26 b 4. 

élvac: ra elvas mreovayds Aéyerae 12 b 8: 
dv Suvdmet, is=is possible 8a 31, 18a 27, 
20b 30, 25b 28, 27 b 1g, 28b 10, 13, 25, 
29a 4, 30b 1ro—dv évepyela, is=actually 
exists, ef forac 3b 3, 6a 2x (dts), 7a 24; 
gb 28, 15b 12, 13, 16a 7, 8, br4, 16, 
20, (7a 6, 22, 24, I8b 4, 23a 24, b r2, 
24.b 22, 25a 8, 27 b 16, 24, 29a 27, 
30b rr, 34b 7, 35 b 20, €orw 27b 26, 
31a 25, écoudvwy 30b 1—dv ws adnéés, 
is==is sO, is true, ox tori 23b 4, 29b 
20, €stw 9g b 30. See also dv. 

— 7rd elvat, quiddity: 7d capKi evar 29b 12, 
17 (cf. 8a 25), Tw Tots dAAows pcplas Tob 
Sgov 8a 26, 7d wedéxee elvac 12 b 13, 
alcOnrikge elvac kal Sofacrixw 13 b 30 
(cf. 24a 27), rpopy Kal avbéyrixwp elvar 
16b 12, TO Xpw@mare elvar, 7d KivnTiK@ 
elvat Tov Kar’ évépyerav Siadavods 19a 10, 
TO meyéGe elvac 29b Lo, bdarr elvar 29 b 
II, TO evOe? elvat 29 b 20: 7d rl Hv elvar 
30b 28, 7@ roupdl cware 12 b 11 (=ovdcia 
h kara rdv Néyor 12 b 10, rx), joined 
with 6 Adyos r2b 15: ry elvas Kexwpic- 
Mévoy 27a 3, Oeawperdvy 27a §, &repoy 
32 b 1, Te elvac opposed to durdue 
azgaia7s3 éori ratrév, rd 8° elvac Erepov 
244 25, 26a 16, od rd avTd 25 b 24, 
31a 29, mwAelw 31a 19, &AAO Bla 14 
(cf. rd rl qv elvac dANo 29 b 19). 

els: ro év rodd\axds Aéyerac 12b 8: efs 6 
Abyos } Kal” éxdoryy (v.l. Exacrov) Erepos 
2b 5, 14.b 20: & dpi opposed to dec 
évy 15 b 4 and often (cf. 11 b a1): & r@ 
dvddoyor F Tp ap.Oup 31a 218q.: évre- 
Aexela mids Opposed to duvdue mretdvwv 
13 b 18——-(Platonic) 7 roo évas lééa 4 b 20, 
vodv To év 4b 22. 

elaépxecOat 204 12. 

elotévac 6b 4, 10 b 29, 20b 24. 

elow 202 5, b 26. 

elwOévar: elw0e AéyerOar 7 b 4, Tapa Ta 
elwOdra AéyerOat 32a 21. 

fxarros: Exacror mpds éxacror kplvouer 26D 
13——rTayv xa@’ Exaoroy contrasted with ray 
Ka@érov 17 b 22, 28, 34a 17-9 alo Onors 
éxdorov ovx % Exacrov éxelvwy Réyerat 
24.822, 23~——7Td év qowdy, TolTo 6 vols 
Exacroy 30b 6 (cf. 25 b 24). 

éxdrepos: dik rl rovrwy éxdrepov 5 ag: wpds 
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exdrepov abrGv 24a 6, Exe rpds éxdrepov 
31a 23. 

éxez: opposed to évraida in a metaphorical 
sense 14.b 21, 23 b 21, 31b 9 (cf. 13 23). 

ExOriBew 44 IT. 

éxxplvecOar 4a 14. 

exdelrew 24 b 26, 27, 25 a 13. 

éxmvety Opposed to dvarvety 21a 2, bI5. 

éxrrvoy) opposed to dvamrvoy 32 b It. 

Exaracis 6b 13. 

éxrelveoOar: 8rav éxraby 29 b 17. 

éxrds THs aicOjocews 31 b 4. 

éedéyxew 5 b 4. 

éXecty 8b 14, 

EXeos 3a 1%, 

EXE (in the ear) 20a 13. 

EAkevy THY Tpophy 12 b 4. 

fis: joined with dots 33 b 28. 

€AuTpoy 214 b 29. 

éuBddrecOa. 22 a 12. 

éupévery 29a 4. 

éurakw: rodmmratw 164 3r. 

éurroiy: Wopov évepyelg 19 b g—(sc. Th 
owpara) 24 b 14. 

éudalverOat 13 a 15. 

éuwuxos: Siwpicbae 7d Eupuxov rod dwuxou 
T® Sv 13a 21, 7d Eupuxov Tod dwuxou 
Svoty udrtora diadépey Soxelt, Kiviaoe. Te 
Kal r@ alcbdverOac 3b 28 (cf. 4b 7): 7d 
€f dugoty (ins Kal edous) Euvvyov 14 4 
17:  ovola raév éupvxwr 15 b 113 7d 
§pov oBua euypuxdvy got 34 b 123 TO 
Eupuxov av ein cua rd rpepduevor, 7 
fuwvxov 16b 9, 10, % Tpodh wpds eupurxdv 
éore kal o} Kara cupBeBnxds 16 b Ix; 
moo bv Tt 7d Eupuxov 16b 133 wav Exwuxor 
&xec Oepudrnra 16b 29: €& dépos 7 USaros 
advvarov cuvcrivar 76 Euwuyoy cua 234 
13 (cf. rd c@ua without upuyov 35a 11, 
12); 7d cua darrixdy 76 Eupuxov wav 
35 a 14; podos euyixyou 20 b 6, Se? 
Eupuxov elvat TO TUTTov Kal weTa Pavra- 
alas rewds 20 b 31; 70 Kuvnoduevov mépos 
Kai Euyvxov 20a 7: érl ray oxnudruv 
kat rGyv éupixwy 14b 30—according to 
some 7@ dmokauBdverOal re rod aepid- 
xovros év rots Spors Eupuxa ta Fpa ylyerae 
Tl a 20. 

#vayeos 20 b ro, 24 b rt. 

EvanNAdS 31a 27. 

évavrios: é& évavrlas peraBardwy ews 17 a 
32; pOopd ris bd Tov évarriov 17b 3: 
Soxel elvar  Tpopy) Td évayrloy T@ évavrip 
16a 22 (cf. 16a 31, 32, b 6): ddvvarov 
dua ras évayrias xuihoes KiwetcGa. Td 
aurd 74 ddtalperor 26b 30 (cf. 27 a 6): 
Soxel H émioriyn Tae évartiwoy y avrh 
elva: 27 b 6 (cf. 11 a 3:8q., THE evavriy 
ws yrupite 30b 23): 5 b 24, 25, 7b 31, 
32, 13a 28, 16a 23, 18b 18, 22b 11, 
27 b 4, 30b 25, 314 25, 33 b 5, 6— 
rotvavrloy adverbially 11 b 7, 21 a 293 
els rdvavria pepdueva 16a 6—évarriws 
27a. 

évavrlwois 5b 23, I1a 4, 22b 23, 26, 29, 
24a Be 

évapyea 18 b 24. 
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évapyis 3a 19-—évapyas 28a 14. 

éevapuogvew 14a 23. 

évoéyerOar 40329, 11 and often: ely ay 
évoexouévn 28 b 15, amak évdexdpuevov 7a 
15, evdexduevoy Kat ddA\drws Exew 33 a 30. 

&vdnros 22 b 33. 

évitvecOar 7b 23, 25. 

évetva. 10a 7, 8, IO, It, 11a 16, 174 4, 
22b 26, 25 b 24, 30b 17, 24 (v.l. & 
elvat), 34.2 3, 45 5 (d25), 25. 

Evexa: TO 00 Evexa Sirrdéy, TO pev ov, Td 5é @ 
tsb 2 (cf. 15 b 21): 6 vots vexd Tov moet 
Kal ) pio 15b 16 (cf. 33 a 14), €vexd Tov 
nh xlynois airy 326 15,  Gpedts 33.4 15, 
mwdyTa Th poe 34a 31, TUuMTwHuUaTa TOY 
évexd Tov 34.8 323 évexa Tot ev 20b 20, 
24b 24, ob To elvac dvexa GANG rod eb 
35 b 213 ov &vexa 15 b 11, 20b 23, 
(évexev) 15 b 15; Tlvos Bexa 25b 4— 
3a 27, b6, 6b ro, 15 b 1, 20. 

évépyeia: Soxet ev TH wdocxorTe 7 Ty mrorn- 
Tiny trdpyev 14 a 12 (cf. 26a 5)3 
awpoTepa. Tay Suvduewy 15a 193 H TOU 
aicOnrot Kal rhs alcO4jcews 25 b 26 (cf. 
26a 11, 16), THs alcOjocews 28b 13 (cf. 
28b 26), rol popnrixod 26a 6, Tijs Gwews, 
Tou Xpwparos, Tod yevorixo} 26a 14, TOD 
xvuot 26a 15, Tod diagdavots 18b 9, olov 
évépyeta Tol dextitxol 14a 9, 7% amAds 
31a 7, 4) Too dreAods 31a 7 (cf. 17a 16); 
TH ovale wy évépryera 30a 18, xlynols Tis 
4 evépyaa (vv-ll.) 33 b 18, Froe Sivapus 7 
évépyeta 28a 6: peraBbdaAre els évépyeay 
é& apylas 16b 2: Ta rounrixa Tis évepyelas 
17b 20: évepyeig 17a 18, 19 bg, 28a 9, 
29a 24, 30b 8, 31 b 14, Opposed to 
Ovvdver 178 7, 13, 14, 19b 5, 22a 18, 
24a 2, 8, 302 17, DY, 25, 31a 5: Kar’ 
évépyeav 17 b 19, 22, 18b I, 19 @ Io, 
b 9, 20a 27, 25 b 28 (2s), 31 (0é5), 294 2, 
b 6, 31a 12, b1ry7, opposed to Kara 
Sivauw 26a 3, 24, 304 20, 31a I. 

évepyeiy 122 26, 16b 19, 17a 15, br, 28a 
13, 29b 7, 31a Lo, Td HOn évepyotv 17a 
12, Stay évepyy 25b 29: evepyeioGar 27a 


7. 

éviordvar 226 8. 

évvoey 30 b 10. 

évorrorety: 7d évorrolofy 10b rx (cf. rd é&y 
mo.olvy 30 b 5). 

évonpalvey 23 a 4. 

évratéa 28 b 20, opposed to éxe? 14 b 22, 
23b 21, 3t b 9: ré&yv évradba 28 b 20. 

éevrehéxeta: & TQ Suvduec Urdpxovte Kal rij 
oixela tAQ 14 a 253 ToD Suvdywer SvTos 
Adyos 15 b 15 (cf. 14a 27); 4 wrpdry 
12a 27, b 55 To Kuplws (év kal ov) évre- 
Aéyeca 12 b OQ, H THAjots, % Spaow, F 
eypyryopors 12 b 283 rowodtroy odparos 
w2a 21 (cf. 13a 7, 8 14a 18), rap 
pepGy avrGy 13a 6, Tol Gtadavoils 19 a 
Irs % ovcla dvrehéxyera 12a 21, 7d eldos 
124 10, 14a 17: évredéxeca contrasted 
with Sivauts 2a 26, 12 4a 10, 17a 21, 
b 5, 7, 31 b 25, with durdue dv 17 b ro: 
évrehexela bv 31a 3, bypdvy 22b 1: &re- 
Aexelg contrasted with duydue 13b 18, 
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17a 9, 29, b4, 13, 18a 4, b 12, 30, 
22b 16, 29a 28, b 31, 30a Fr, 37, 
b 26. 

évret@evy 26 b 24. 

&yromos: tra évroua ir b 20, 13 b 20. 

évrés: émt Tol puxtipos évrds 21 b 16; 
wéTepov éote TO alaOnripiov évTds 7 ot, 
GAN evOdws  capE 22b 34 (cf. 22b 23, 
23 b 23): Oepuérnta riv évTds 20b 21 
(cf. @ow 8 b 25). 

#yudpos: Ta évvdpa Tav Sgwy 19a 35, 21 b 
10. 

éyuAos: Adyou EvvAot 3 a 25. 

évurdpyew 44 14, Ila 23, b 25, 13a 15, 


23. 
éfépxerOat 6 b 3, 11 b 8, 19 b 17. 
éfidvar 35a 6. 

#iis 17 a 32: Tas Eas Kal THY Pvow con- 
trasted with ras orepntixas Siabdoers 17 b 
16: OWvapes H hts 28a 3: CEs Kai rdéy 
32a 6: &és Tis, olov TO PSs 30a 15 (cf. 
18b 19). 

étlarac@a. 6 b 13. 

fiw: dvev r&v Ew 17 a 4: Kevoupévou rob 
#iw 6 elow Kivelrat 20a 5—preposition 
&&w rod fAwuudvou 19 b 30, tdaros Kai 
dépos 25a 8, yas 35 a 15. 

fwhev 17 b 20: Tey wlevy 17a 28, b 28. 

éocxévac: @orxe 402 b 16 and often: €orxey 
8rt 20 b 8. 

éravidva. 3b 16, 124 4. 

éremorévar 4 a 13. 

éwépxevOar 13a 13. 

érecBar 6b 4, 28a 20, Tay Kowdy Kai 
éropéveay Tots cupPeByxdcw 28 b 22. 

értdoou 14 b 7. 

émifnrety 24 7, IAI, cha 16. 

érinpos (Emped.) 104 4. 

émibuuety 3a 7, 11a 28, b 6, 33a 7, 35b 
23. 

pay seer 7a 5, 324 25, 33 b 4. 

émibupla 13b 24, 14D 5, 34a 2, 3: dpetls 
TiS 33a 25, 142, TOU Hdéos Bpetis 14b 6: 
meiva Kal Olwa émrvduula t4 b 12: év re 
adhéyy 32D 6: Kara rh ériOuulay rpdrrec 
33a 3: 6 Adyos Kal al ériOuplac évavrlas 
33 b 6: dv@édxew Kereter Bcd Ta Hoy 
33 b 8. 

ETLKAAUUL LA 222 2. 

émrixahuTrTey 29a 7- 

émuxpivey 31 a 20. 

érthavOdverGar 28 b 6. 

ériredov 2a 22, b 19, 3b 19, 20a 2 (dzs): 
(Platonic) 4b 23. 

émlrovos 7 b 2. ; 

éricxémrecOat 5b 321, 9b 23, 148 I, b 16, 
goa 6, 32b 12. 

émicxorety 3b 20, 6a IX. 

émlorag@at 14a 5, 6, 17 a 29. 

émloracis 7a 33. 

éristhun : Fes, Kad’ nv Kkplvomev xat ddrn- 
Oevonev 4 pevddueta 28 as, roy del 
danGevévrwy re 28a 17: With dpdyyets 
and 6é&a &\7O%s included under rd voety 
6p0G@s 27b 10, under tardrAnyis 27 b 25: 
distinguished from @ewpety 12 4 10, 22, 
23, wpoTrépa ry -yevéoes 12. 27, contrasted 
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with aloOyo.s 17b 23, as @® émicrducba 
distinguished from wWux7 14a 5: poppy 
Kal eldos Tot émriornuovixotd 14a 8, Ta 
ETNLOTYTA Was 31 b 22: H ericorhun F 
Oewpnrexh) Kal To otrws émrioryrov Tb avTo 
goa 4 (cf. 30a 2, 31a 1): Téuverar eds 
Ta wedyuara 31 b 24: al érioriuac rdv 
aig@nrav 17 b 26: wacety Kara Thy érme- 
OTHUNY 232 5, Tapa Thy EmloThuny 33a 
I1—17 a 24, b 6, 12, 18, 27b 6, 33a 6— 
(Platonic) 4 b 26, émioriuny ra Sto 4b 
22. 

EWLoOTHMOVIKOS 142 10, 31 b 27, 34a 16. 

ETLTTHULWY 172A 22, 23, 24, 25, 30, 29b 6. 

émtoTrnTos 302 5 31 b 23, 27. 

éwiTarrew 33a 1. 

émeriPévar 1g a 29, 23 b 24, 25. 

emixerpety 7 ly 20, Ob 15. 

ETOMEVWS 5 a 2 

€ros: Trois 'Opdixots great xadoupévois 10 b 
28. 

érwrvuula 17 b II. 

épydgec@ar 16a 13, b 28. 

Epyov: dicews 24 b 1, Tis wWuxis dis- 
tinguished from wdénua 3a 10, joined 
with md@os 3b 12, 8a 4, 9b 15: 
Aoyio ol epyov 34a 8: Tots Kowots cw- 
fuaTros Kal puxs Epyors 33 b 20-—-2b 12, 
Tp 15a 26, 27, 162 5, 21, 20b17, 32a 
IO. 

pia 19 b 6, 15- 

épunvela 20 b rg. 

€pwrav 6b 22. 

ori ws 17a 18, 19, 25 b 22, 26a 28 (d25), 
274 3, 4, 4. 

toxarov: 7rd frxarov alcOnriproy 26b 16 
(cf. 31a 19): TO doxaroy (ray dGoupévwr) 
34 > 33: TO €oxarov apxh THs wpdtews 
33a 16: exterior surface 23a 27, b 22. 

éow 8b 25. 

ETEPOMAKNS 13a 17. 

érépw 7 érépws Exovre 29 b 20: érépws Kiver 
Thy alcOnow 27a I. 

érépwht 4b 2. 

érépws 274 I. 

eU 29a 27: Td ed 20b 22: Evexa rod ef 20b 
20, 34b 24, 35b ar. 

evdidpiaros 212 7. 

evetéracros 8 a Io. 

eVOpumros 20 a 8. 

eduva 7b 29. 

eOumropety 7 a 20. 

evOUs: 7d ed 2b 19, 34 13 (S75), 15, 17 a 
5, 77 29 b 18, 20 (dis) —evdbéws 21 b 31, 
22 b 34, 23a 3: evOds adverb 27b 22, 
32a 22. 

e0@uwpla 6b 35. 

evKWnTOTaTOS 5 2 I. 

evrAaBetoOa 2b 5, 3b 24. 

eUrovyos 6a 30, 8a Lo, 34, Iob 14, 21a 13, 
29 a 25-—eUAdyws 2a 4, 20b IF, 15, 
33 a 17. 

evpapys 3a I. 

evropety 3b 2i. 

evpeiy 29 b 9. 

eUpeois 13 a 19. 

eborepvos (Emped.) Io a 4. 


HH. 
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eUTHKTOS 22 a IQ. 

evgmuyns 21a 24, 26. 

edwdys 21 b 23. 

épapudfey 8a 5, 14b 23. 

éepegns: TH épebfjs 7a 8,14 b 29, 33: Ta 
epetjs 14.b 22. 

ép’ a 27b 18, 20 (cf. éx’ atr@ 17b 24, 
25). 

éxew: UArAny 30a 6, eldos kat popdyy 7b 23, 
Téhos 7a 27, Oéow ga 6, 7, Klvnow Kai 
Géow 8a 7, Bddos 23.4 22, dpxhy Kujoews 
kal ordcews 121 16, diva Kal dpxhv 
13 a 26, divauw 14 a 28, wnOev Kowdr 
29b 24, wemeryuévor re 29b 28, d&tdoracuw 
32a 28, rév atrov Adyor 8a 14, Totvoua 
35a 18, érweuplay 17 b 11, dépa 204 6, 
19, Gepuorynra 16 b 29 (cf. 20 b 24), 
trypérnta 22 a 18, tdwp 23 a 25, 27, 
KecéryTra 24b 1, alrioy rod elvat épardv 
18a 31, xpOua [9A 12, 24a 22, 25b 10, 
Wégov 19b 6, 7. purty 25 b 29, dophr 
19a 34, 2b 7, Xusdy 21a 27, 22a 30, 
diapopay TOy aarr&dy 24 a 133 wWuxhy 
5a 20 and often, udpiov WuxiKov 24a 33, 
Operrixhy puxnhy 34a 22, fwhy 12a 13 (bz), 
17, 20, 28, yéveow 15 a 28, avénqow 
16a 23, dxuhy kai POlow 32b 25,344 24, 
TO KarTd& TéTov Kwyrikby I5 A 7, TO 
aighdverbar 17 b 18, alcOyow 1 b 22 
and often, 4é~7v 14 a 3 and often, dvr 
I5 a 5, adxony 25 b 28, yetow 21a 18, 
ala@nripwuv 24 b 32, 25 a 2, 9, Spyava 
ir b 23 (ch. 32b 18, 25), d@@adrpods 
25a 11, Ppdywa2rb 28, 31, émriuxndrAumpa 
224 2, pdpvyya 21 a 4, 5, THY &K 
ovAdoytopod (pavraclayv) 34a 11, ddtap 
28 b 5, 7, 34a 1, Urdrdnyw 28b 32, 
ériorheny 17a 24, D5, ypau“marixhy 
17 a 25, larpixtyy 33a 4, Spe 33a 8, 
Adyor 32a 31, didvoury [tob 24, voir 
29a 6, 34b 3, 5, 7a elpnuéva 28b 30— 
Yebdos 28b 19: droplavy 3a 3 and often, 
brevavTibcets Ob 22, ducxepelas 10a 27, 
Stadopay 16 b 4, 18a 14, AVow 22b 27, 
Sidvoray 4a 17, 76 BovdreuTixdy 7H Speges 
34 a 12—Fyxovrat al aichjoes 25 a Q— 
dfouer Aéyeew 2 b 25, 22-—with object 
unexpressed édy mepuxds uy Ex 7 patrws 
22a 28: contrasted with évepye I2 4 
26—7d éxov 3a 4, 28 b 17 (ch 76 
éxov ravrnv cGua 16b 22, 18), opposed 
to droBeBAnkds 12 b 26, roti Exovros 
exeivo, 7 éxelvo Exee 8b 27—éxducera 
2b 12, Trav éyouévwy 15 a T5—1n- 
transitive olrws ever 3 a 25 and often; 
ws Sivauts mpos évredéxeray 17 b 5, pos 
éxdrepov ws éxetva mpos dAAnAa Bl a 23, 
ws 4 KekNarpévyn mwpos avrny Grav éexrady 
29b 17 (cf. 23 b 19): duolws Ee 15 b 26, 
17b 26, 19 a 30, 23a 29, bro, 26b 12, 
aga 16, woadrws 27b 23, wapardAynolws 
14b 28, &\Aws 29 b 13, 33a 30, érépws 
29b 21, érwooiy toa 1, was 7b 16, 
Kad@s 17 b 8, dvdvdoyor 20 b 1, 21 a 
r7. | 

@ws 42 16, 13 & 30: pwéxpe Tovrouv, Ews 
eBay 35a 3. 

2a 
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féows 3a 31. . 

hv: Swplada 75 Eupuxov rod ayvxouv T@ 
CFv 13a 22: Tod Shy weovaxds Acyouevon, 
kay &y re rovTw@y évurdpxyn évor, Sav abré 
gayev 13a 22, 23 (cf. 11 b 3): 7d (Hy Ga 
Tip apxny rairny (Trav Operrixhy) brdpxer 
rois (@o.13b 1, 2 (cf. 15a 25, 342 23), 
To fh rots So. 7d eval dorw 15 b 13, 
galverat Ta pura SHv 10b 23 (cf. 13. a 26, 
30), éxovTa alcOnow Sea Aéyouev Kai ov 
tiv povov 13 b 4, tavry (TH adf) Wpiorat 
To Shy (sc. Te Soy) 35 b 16: @ SGuer 
dixGs Néyerar 14. 4, % YuxH TolTo @ 
(Guev 14a 12—rol (Gvros cwbuaros 12b 
23, 15 b 8 (cf. r2b 5, 6)—ra fwrra, 
including both plants and animals 14b 8, 
Ifa 27, b22, 34a 273 woAAd Oraipovueva 
iy 9a9, 11 b 19,13 bizy—ra dé (ray 
t@wv) udvy pavracia (Gow 15 a tI— 
(Atomists) rod (Hy Spov eivac rv dvamvony 
- 9, 15—fHv derived from fev 5 b 
2 


fnrety 2b 10 and often. 

Shrnua 2a 12. 

fArnes 3b 24. 

fopepos 26b f. 

fwoh: Lwhy Aéyouer riv 6’ adrot rpopyy 
re kal avéqow Kal pOiow 12a I4—I12a 13, 
15, 17, 20, 28, 15 b 28, 16b 9. 

Spor : 7rd Sgov To KaddrAov 2b 7; Th rowjoes 
diagopar rev (dov 14a 13 7} Wuxy Kai rd 
cGua fpoy 13a 3, cOua éupvyory 34b 12: 
7d Spov Oia Thy alcOnow mpatuws 13b 2 
(cf. 13b 3, 4,27b 125q., 34a 30); ox oldy 
re dvev apis elvat (pov 34a 29, b13, 14, 
7-19, 24, 35 bssq., 17 (ch 13b 8, 9, 
tgb 3, 23): ovx oly re aardody elvar Td 
Tov (gov oGua 35a II, 34 b 1x0 (ef. 
35a 20, 234 1258q.): WoArd Tey Sew ob7’ 
Sy ov7’ dxonhy ovr’ dopFs alo Oynow exovew 
5a 53 Spd rea pdviua Kard Tdrov 
1ob 20, 32b 20 (cf. 34b 2), ov mdvra 
dvamrvéovow tra 1 (cf. 19b 1, 2,21 b 20), 
TOAAG ovK Exovo. durvhv 20b 9, palverar 
wod\Ad dudvoav ovx yew 10 b 24 (cf. 
292 6, 33a 12), év rots Addas Egos ov 
vonots ode Noyiouds EoTiv, AAAG parvracla 
33 a 12 (cf. 15a 8 sqq.), Tijs alc OnTiKis 
gavracias peréxovot 33 b 30, 34a 6, 
evlots 8 doplorws éverrivy 33 b 31—344a 5: 
gia T&y évrbuwv Stacpovmeva S7 11 b 20, 
94 9, 13b 20: ra &vvdpa roy SYwr 
19 a 35, Ta &v TE ViaTc fGa 23.2 31, 
Spa dared Kai wernpwpdva 25a 9 Sq., 
32b 228q. (cf. 15a 27), Tots AoywTiKols 
(Sqots) 34a 7: S@ov (wore?) {Por 15a 29— 
(Xenocrates) cuuBalver xivetoOa vd Tod 
aprOuod ob 7 (cf. gb rx). 


q: answered by ratvry 15b 5, 274 10, 
33 b 27, 35 b 12: re evbel, GF evOd and 
the like 3 a 13, bro, 18b ro, 22 b 3, 
23 b 27, 24b 25, 26b 9, 33 b rr: 70 
aigOyrikéy, 7 Toovroyv and the like 12b 25, 
16b 18, 18a 23, 31a rr (cf. 24a 24) 
—3 b 12, 14, £5, 18, 5 a 23, 24, 15 a 20, 
16 b 6, 7, 10, 12, 13, 18 b 7 (62s), 
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244 21, 23, bg, 25 a 31 (425), 26 b 30, 
274 4, II, 12, 13, 14, 29 b 25, 30b 16, 
17, 31b 13, 14, 33 b 17—whereby, 7 xat 
d7A0v 23 b 22, 26b 15—where, (Emped.) 
30a 29. 

ydecOar 31 a 10. 

Hon 32 27, 9a 7, 12a 8, 16b 16, 174 12, 
a5, 28, b 18, 18a 4, 20 b 16, 25 a 27, 
28b 20, 25, 30a 28, 32b 30, 33b 19, 
34a 8, 15, 19, b25: 7d Hon 33b 8, 
TO 7On Nov 33b 9. 

noovy g b 16: Sov aic@nors, kal Ady TE 
kal ndovy, wou 6é Taira, é€ dvaynns kal 
éridupla 13 b 23, 14b 4 (cf. 344 3). 

Hdvs 26b 3, 5, 3129, 32b 31, 33a 1, bg: 
To 950 14b 5, 6, 214 12, 31 bg, 33b49Q, 
35 b 23. 

novepa t4b 13. 

jrckla 17 b 32. 

qAwos § b 1, 28b 3. 

Hrvovpevos 19 b 31. 

huwrus 20 b 10, 12. 

qv: is, as we saw, 8b 28, 1ya 9, 24a If, 
21, 37 a&. 7. 

Hpewely 4.2 12,62 24, 25, 33D 24, 342 20; 
TO Hoe“oby 25a 18. 

hpéunow 6 b 22, 7a 32. 

jpeula 62 24, 27, 18a 17. 

Axety 20a 16, Ig. 

qXo 19 b 28: wore ylveror 19 b 25. 


Bapparéos 27 b 22, 24. 

fappety 322 7, 8b 2. 

$dpoos 3a 17. 

Oavpacrmrepos 2a 3. 

Geaobar 27 b 24. 

Oetov, sulphur, 21 b 25. 

Oetos: TH Geta 5 a 32, ToD del Kai rol Belov 
15a 29, b 3, 6 vols Geadrepdy Tt 8b 29. 

Geos 2b 7, 7b 10, 9b 32, 10b 5, 
11a 8. 

Gepualvery 24 b 1. 

Gepuavrés 20 b 6. 

Gepuos 4 4 I, 31 a 20: contrasted with 
yuxpes 5 b 25, 14 b 8, 12, 22b 26, 
23 b 28, 24a 3, 10, 29 a 26, b 1r5, 
35a 23, big: 7o Oeppdvy 3b 1, 5 b 27, 
16 b 29, 20 b 25. 

Gepuérys 16 b 29, 20 b 20, 25a 6. 

Géors 8a 7, 9a 6, 7; 21. 

Gewpety : joined with yravac 2a 7, with 
voeiy 8 b 243 contrasted with émrioriun 
12a 1I, 23, with éxew (ériucrjunv) kai 
eh évepyely 12 a 25, 17 a 28, 29: illus- 
trating Td Kar’ évépyeavr alcbdverbae 
17 b 19-2 b 17, 3a 28, 12 b 17, 
I5a 21, 17 b 5, 32 a 8, 9, b 29, 

3 b 20. 

Gewpnrexds : vols 15a Ll, 32b 27, 33a 15, 
Ouvapts 13 b 25, emtoTHun 30 a 4, 
vowres 7a 25. 

Onplov: rév Onpiwy évios gdavracla pmév 
Urdpxel, Adyos 5 ov 28a 23 (cf. 28a 10), 
ovdevi vrdpxe miorts 28a 21, ovK Exet 
voly 29 a 6—14b 33. 

Giyydvew 23 a 2—(of 6 voids considered as 
a circle) 7a 16, 18. 
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Ol&is : 7 Tots peoples 7 a 18, 
dvopolov 27 b 4. 

Ovijoxew : Tah refvedta rév Sgwv 6b s. 

Ovnrés: Ta Oynta tob 6, 134 32. 

Opemrrixos: OpemTikoy A€yomev Td ToLolToy 
foptoy Tis Wuxis of Kal Ta gudueva 
Beréxee 13b 7, 12, 14 a 31, 32 b 15 (cf. 
144 33, 322 29, 344 22, 26); 7 Operrexy 
Wuxn Kal mpwrn Kal xowordaryn sdvauts, 
Ka?’ nv birapxe: TO Sv aracw 1k 423: 
To Operrikoy 13b 5, 1§a173 TOD alcOnri- 
Kol xwplferat év rols @uro’s t5a 23 dveu 
Tod Operrixod To aicOnrixov ovK eorw 
15a 13; wrdpye: Suvduea ev re alcOnrexg 
t4 b 313 TO ryeyynrixoy Kal Opemrixoy 
32b it (cf. 16a 19)—rTob amrrixod xal 
Operrikod (i.e. THs TpOP7s) alo Onow 34b 22 
(cf. 14b 6, 7). 

Opl—& : amwrdOs ys, ovfevds 
doxe’ 10b 1, 35 a 245q. 

Opdmrrecba. 19 b 26, 20a 8 

Opuyus 19 b 23. 

Oupixds 32a 25, 33 Db 4. 

Qunov, thyme, 2rb 2. 

Ouu“os 32 17, b 183 dpe&ls Tus 14 b 2, & 
Te addyy 32b 6. 

Otipadey 4a 13. 

@upis 4a 4. 


THY TOU 


ala @davec@ar 


laoOac 3234 4. 

larpixy) 33.4 4. 

tarpos 3b ry. ° 

ldéa 4 b 20. 

Yovos: rav xara ouuBeBynxds ldlwy 2a 18, 
Ydua wan THS Wuxns 2a 9, 34 4, 8, IT, 
12, poprov THs WuxTs 32 a 22, eldos Kal 
Moppyy 71> 23, aTA ett Aral dpyas 10a IO, 
Adyos 14 b 24, 20, re drorer ob 1, 
YScov él ray dvGpwrwy 21b 19, advvara 
8b 34, Trav cowdv alcOnripiov 25 a 14, 
atc@youw 25a 21,28; opposed to dddAdbrpios 
of Wégdos 204 18: div ale Onrdv contrasted 
with 7a xowd 18a 10, 17, 19, 254 19, 30, 
a7 b 12, 28 b 18, 23, 30 b 29, Adyw 
& wdiov 8 wh evdéxerar érépg alcAjoa 
alc@dverdat, Kat mept & un évddxerat 
draryAjra: 18a 11, Toy Kal’ adra aicbn- 
Tuw Ta tata Kuplws édoriv ala@yrd, Kal mpds 
& % ovcla wépuxev éxdorns alcOjoews 
18 a 24—ldlws 25a 7. 

trmros 2b 7. 

iodrdeupos 13a 18. 

taropla 2a 4. 

loxupés: whOnpa 3a 19-—of sensibles 21b 24, 
a2b 8, 26b 2, 29b 2; xlynots loxuporépa 
Tol alc énrnplou 24.4 30. 

tows (modeste asseverantis) 5 b 31, 8b g, 
13, 20, 29, 9b 29, 11a 8, 30b 18. 

ixOts 19 a 5, 20 b 10, 21a 4. 


xabdwep: introducing a sentence with verb 
or predicate expressed elzroyev, elpyrat, 
gaol and the like 7 b 4, 8a 31,94 3I, 
b 8 roa 2, 13 b 28, Ig @ 15, 30, 
16b 34, 17a £7, 19, 18a 4, 20 b 30, 
23b 2, 8, 30a 28: elliptical, requiring 
the preceding verb or predicate to be 


6OIl 


understood dairedfvayro, KaOdrrep “Irmwy 
(drrepyvaro) 5 b 2, &AAae GArwv dpyal, 
kaSdtrep apiOuav Kal érirddwy (ddAdac 
dpyal) 2a 22, els 6 Adyos airijs dor, 
kabamwep fpou (els 6 Adyos dori) 2b 6, 
so 5b 6, 8b 23, 10a 27, 12 b rr, 2r, 
13 b 27, 14a 8, 16a 30, I9b 29, 
20b 17, 22a 14, 28, followed by oftw 
15 b 19: elliptical, requiring apodosis 
with fresh verb or predicate to be 
supplied xaddorep rp edbe?, 7 ebOU, ONG 
cuuBaive. (otrws éxee kat Ta wepl rh 
puxyv, cf. 29 b 22) 3a 12, dd Kaddrep 
TO Kavorov ot Kaleras (otrw cupuBatver 
wept TO aicOnrév Kal ro aicOnriKdv) 
Iza 7. 

Kadevdew 17 a IT. 

xabdrdou: trav Kadddov 17 b 233 S@orv To 
kabdédrouv 2b 7, 4 KaOddou brbrnYus 34a 17, 
20, Tots Kka@dérXou Adyors 17 a 13 KaPddOU 
eipntac 12 b 10, xaéddAov arept wdons 
Yuxiis 10 b 26, wept mwdons alcOjoews 
24.4 17. 

Kadopav 2b 20. 

kal: explicative 2a 24, 44 I, 17a 27, 
24a 24 and often: in fact, 12 a 16 
(v.].) and often—xal raira, and this too, 
Ira tf. 

Kalew 17a 8 (dis). 

Katpos 17 b 29. 

Kaxés: contrasted with d-ya0os 26b 25, 
3La 11, 16, bixr; was ro KaKov yuwpifec 
30 b 22. 

Kadely : KadetcOar= dvoudvecOac 5b 29, Hv 
Kandotct rives oriyphy 27a 103 Ta KaXov-~ 
peva Edopara 4a 3, Tots ’"Opdixots erect 
Karounévors 10 b 28, 6 Kadovmevos vois 
72 4, 29a 22, 32 b 26, 4% Kadoupéry 
ahh 23 b 30, dpeks 33 a 31, aprnpla 
20 b 28. 

Kados 2a 1: Kadds 2b 25, 3 b 23 (425), 
4b 2, 7a 2, 11a 26, 14a 19, 15 b 28, 
16a 2, 17b 8, 19a 15, 262 20. 

Kdpvery 16a 25, 20a Iy, 15, 22b 8. 

Kapmrvvos contrasted with evéds 2b ro, 
Ira 5, 6. 

kay: (=Kal év) 17 b 26, 30b 17: (=xal 
éay in protasis) 4a 20, 13a 22, 174 IT, 
27 b 22: (=«xal dy in apodosis) 6 a 22, 
25 b 8, 29 a 26, 32 b 17, 18—Kady el 
(dy anticipatory) 2b 8, 6a 23, 8b 12, 
22a 1, 23b 9, 26b 19, 324 21. 

Kavor ria 6. 

kapdla 3a 31, 8b 8, 20 b 26, 32 b 31. 

Kapmos 12 b 3, 27. 

kard: limiting 6 xara ppévnow vois 4b 5, 
12 b 10, 17 b 10, 244 24, 264 3, 4; 
30 b 28 and often: xa’? airo 12a 7, 
17 a 8, opposed to kad’ &repovy 6 a 5, 7; 
iI (cf. 76 xa’ abro dparov 18a 30, bd 5), 
opposed to cara ra cuuBeByxdra 174 5, 
To Ka’ adré alo@nrovy opposed to rd Kara 
cuupeByxds 18a 8, 24: Kad’ Erepoy Ga 4: 
kat’ dAdo 29b 27. 

xarakdprrev 6b 3X. 

xardénpos 22 b §. 

Karapdvar: xarapaica } dropaica 34 a 9. 
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kardgacis 30 b 27. 

kaTraxphc@a 20b 17. 

kardwuéis 5 b 29. . 

karéxew: xaopayv ga 23, Tov dépa, Td wvedua 
21a 3 (dis), b 15. 

KarnyopeccOac 2b 8. 

karnyopla 2a 25, loa 15. 

ka7w contrasted with dyw 6a 28, 13 4 29, 
15b 29, 164 2, 3. 

kadua 3b 5. 

Kavorixos 17 a 8. 

Kavords 16a 16, 17 a 7- 

Keto@ac (HLomer) 4a 30. 

Kek\acpnévn (sc. ypau“en) 29 b 16. 

Kededew (of voids) 32 b 30, 31, 33 b &. 

xevds 19 a 16, 20, b 34: 7d Kevdy (i.e. the 
air) KUpiov Tob dxovew 19 b 33, axovew TY 
Kevq@ kal WxobvTt. 20a 18—Kevds 34 2. 

xevrety: rd 6&0 olovy KevTet 20 b 2. 

Képas 19 a 5, 20a 16. 

Kepddatov: év xedaraly 33 b at. 

Kegarhy 16a 4, 19 4 5. 

Kynpos 12 b 7, 244 19, 354 2, Q- 

xweiv: dtx@s xwouudvou mavrés (} yap kad? 
érepov 4 Kad’ atré) 6a 4 Sqq.3 KivetoOar 
kara cupBeBnkds 6a 19,8 a 31 (cf.6b 78q.), 
gtoce, Bla 6a 22, 32 b 17, rapa piow 
7b 2, dyw, xdrw 6a 28, Kkixdm 7a 16, 
é\n opposed to xara udpia peOiocrapuéry 
6b 2, doplorws 34a 4: oUK dvaryxaloy 7d 
xwotv Kat airs xwetoda 6a 3, 26a 6 
(contrast the opinion 3 b 30, 4a 24); 
addvvaroy dua ras évaytias Kuvhoes Kiveto- 
Oar 7d atrd y dédvalperov 26 b 30; kore 
KivnOévros Tovdl keveto Oa Erepov bd TOUTOU 
28 b 10; eddec &v, apiOuq@ bé wrelw re 
KwvotvTa Kara témrov rd Sov 23 b Io, 
éori rpla, év pev rd xiwolv, Sebrepov de 
@ Kuwet, tre tplrov rd Kwodpevoy 33 b 13, 
TO Kwoty dirrdv 33 b 14 (cf. 16b 27); 
transmission of motion in general 34 b 
30—35a 1; the particular case of animal 
locomotion 33 b 21—27; movement of 
animals in a wider sense xwwelras Td Kt- 
vousevoy (v.1.) 7 dpéyerae 33 b 17 (cf. 33b 
27, 28), éxros ris alcOjoews xivetrat 31 b 
5, 33 2 2,3 a 21 (cf. 8 b 5—r13)—xKively 
joined with roveiv, xwveloOa with rdéoxew 
7b 18, 19, 10a 25, 16 b 33, 17a 17, 
34 b 29 (cf. x1 b 2, 17 a 15)—xewely “rhp 
atcOnow 20a 30, b 3, Thy alaoOynow F rhv 
vonow 26b 31, riw BovdAnow (?) 344 13, 
Thy byw 35a 9, Td dtapavés IQ a 13, Td 
alcOyriptov 19a 14, 27 (cf. rd Kurnodmevoy 
Mépos 20a 6)—of air in motion 19b 18, 
35. 204 4, 5, 17. 21, 214 3, 35a 4— 
opinions noticed or criticised yuxhy elvat 
TO Kivotv, THy 6& Kiwoundver Te brédaBov 
elvat 3b 29—4a 9, 7d atrd KWwody 4a 21; 
wip xuwetral re kal xwel ra ddAda Tpbrws 
547; TO wav éxlynoe vols 4a 27 (cf. 
5a 18). 

Klynows: evépyad ris, dredhs wévroe 17 a 16, 
31a 6, Exoracis rod Kwoundvou 6 b 12 
(cf. 26a 2); Kivioes récoapes 6 4 12, 
15 b 22sqq.; ddvvarov ras évayrias Kwh- 
gets Kiveto Gar 26b 30; Ado eldos uvjorews 
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31a 6 (cf. &repov -yévos addotwoews 17 b 
7, 14); Oca wécou 7H xlynots 34 b 32: con- 
trasted with ordo.s 12 b £7, 13a 23, 25a 
16 (cf. 25 a 18): % havyracia xlynols res 
29a. (cf. xvjoes } povas 8b 18), dpegcs 
Knots ris ® évépyea (vv. ll.) 33 b 18, 
klyyois KaTd Tpodhy 13a 24, KaT avéyou 
Kai dbiow 32D 9g. 

Kkwyrikds 4 b 28, 5 a 10, 19, 25, 9 a 2, 
to b 19, 18 a 31, 19 a 10, 32 b 18; 
KWHTLKA KaTa& Térov 33 a 13, éauTob 
KuyTikoy 33 b 28—7Td Kuyrexdy 5 a 4, 
20a 3, Kara Térov 14 b 17, 15 a 4% (cf. 
144 32), 76 Kwyrixdrarov 4b 8, 9b 20, 
Io b 173 % Tod xunrixod évépyera év rep 
madoxovTe éyylveras 26.0 4. 

KuwyTos 9 & 3. 

K\Gy: see Kextacuérn. 

Kothos 19 b 15, 16: contrasted with oupds 
31 b r4, 15, with xuprés 33 b 23. 

Kowos 21) 8, 32 4, 5b 20, 10a 16, 12b 4, 
19a 32, 21b 18, 22a 33, 25a 6, 29b 24, 
25, 33 b 20; Kowh wéGodos 2217, Kowos 
Adyos 14. b 23, 25, kowdraros Adyos 12.2 5, 
KowoTdaTyn Svvauts 15 2 24-——-Too Kowot, 8 
dméAwrer 8b 29—xowd aicOyra opposed 
to tda 18a 10, 17, 19, 25 a I4, 27, 25 
b 10, dkodovbodyra Kal xowd 25 b 6, r&y 
Kowdp Kal érropévay 28 b 22—Kowhy alo- 
O@ynow 25a 27 (cf. rp xowy 3th 5)—Kawg 
16 b 32—év xowg 7b 29—KaTa Kowdy Te 
29 b 30, eldos 33. a 22. 

kowuvely 11 1) 28, 15 b 3, 5, 27. 

Kowwvlay 7b 18. 

képy: pupil, lens 13 a 3, 20a 14, 25a 4, 
3La 17. 

Képoat (Emped.) 30a 29. 

Kpaois 7b 31. 

kparety (Anaxag.) 29 a IQ. 

Kpetrrov: joined with dpxoy to b 13. 

Kplvew: joined with yrwpifery 27.4 20, with 
ywmorev 16a 38qq., With both voety and 
alcOdver@ar 27a 18; Suvdpers H Eas Kad’ 
ds xplyouey kal ddnbevouer # Wevddueda 
28a 3—of sense xplvet rd alcOnra 24a 5, 
éxdorn wept ray léluvy 18 a 14, éxdorn 
Tas TOU UroKkemévou alc@nrod Siadopas 
26b 10, r@ aloOnrix@ 7d Oepudy Kal rd 
puxpoy 29b 15, TH dWe xplvopev Kai rd 
oxéros Kal ro Pos 25 b ar, 7d oxdbros F 
Wis 22 a 21—Ol serestes communis Exad- 
Tov mpos &xagrov Kplvomer 20b 14, KEexw- 
piopevors xplvey TH Kexwptopnéva 26b 23, 
27a 13, Ort Erepov 26b 17, ra wh Spoyerh 
h 7a évavria 314 24: 7d Kptvoy 27a 3, 
Kplvew 7d xpivov 26 b 17-——-(Platonic) 
Kplveras TH wpdyhara 4b 25. 

kpirys § b 8, tra 6 

kpirikés: TO wéoov 24.8 6, vols 34b 3, re 
Kpirixg@, 8 Ssavolas tpyov dort cal alcO%- 
cews 32a 16. 

Kpéxos 21 b 2. 

Kpovey 20 & 23, 24.4 32. 

kuBepvay 16b 26. 

xucdos 6b 31, 32, 7a 1, 16, 17, 20 (dis), 
22, b 6, 7, 10, 8a 30, 23.4 7, 33b 26. 

kukdogopia 7 a 6. 
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KUptos: KaTa pvow 6 vots rob r4 (cf. cuped- 
rarov rob rr); Wédouv rgb 19, Too dxovew 
Ig b 33, Tov worety 33 a 5, Ta’rys THs 
xuvhaews 33 a 6; Kuplos édvéuacw 18a 3 
(cf. Kkuptwrara Aéyouer 8a 6)—xuplws éy 
kal dv % évredéxeca 12 b g, émriaordpmevos 
17a 29, alo@nra 18a 24. 

Kupros 33 b 23. 

Kvwr 2D 7. 

Kwivev 44 I4, 16a 7, 17a 28, 19 b 26, 
20a 8, 30b 7, ri kwdver g a 23, odféy 
Kwrter 132 7, 30 b 7, Kwrdet kal avri- 
pparre. 29 a 20, 

KwruTiKOs 3b 4. 

Kwupdodiddaoxados 6b 17. 


AauBavey: contrasted with ¢dev-yer 34b 173 
Ta KAAS elpnuéva 3b 23, Tpodhy 13.4 30, 
até&mow Kal Pblow 13227, dupa Sb ar, 
kpiriy 21> 8, dvoua 21a 32, 290 3, Ted 
wloTiy 22110, érioriunv 17 b 12—grasp, 
understand rés 6 rpdros 2a 18, sO 3a 5, 
12 22, 15215, 16a 2, 240 17. 

Admrety 19 2 4. 

Aammpos 22a 22, 25, 26b I. 

AavOdver 2b 5, tra r, 18b 23, 25, 26, 
232 30, b 7, 8, 9, 25 b 5, 7, 283b 8. 

Adxe (Emped.) roa 5. 

Aéyees: Ady 5€é, I mean 2a12 and often: 
mas N\éyerat ob 23, aarddis Aéyoumey 17a 
22, 26a 26, Adyerat dixs, Sioods 6a ro, 
[2a 2% [44 4, I7 a 10, 12, 26a 23, 
auporépws Agyew 16 b 6, Tprxas 18 a 8, 
Iq 2 15, tAeovaxds 12 b 9, modAaxds 
10 a 13, 15 b QO, duolws 17 b 19, ofrw 
26a 17, Ka’ dpordrnra 20b 7, 21 b 8, 
KaTa& méeTapopay 20 a 29, 28 a 2, KaTa 
ddvayiv 26 a 19, Suvdue 17 b 30—ap- 
parently elliptical nad qv Adyerar rbde€ 
72122 6, f &xacrov éxelywy Aéyeras 2448 
23, 6 dmiorhuwv Aéyera 6 Kar évépyevay 
29 b 6—pronounce, Adéyew Sri Erepoy 26 
b 20, 25 b 2, 26b 21, 22, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
31 b 8, 32 b 28, 34 a 18, joined with 
EWltTaTTe 33 a 2. 

Aeos 19 b 7, 15, 16, 32, 204 I, 2, 23, 
35a 8. 

Aetérys: PwvrAs, contrasted with rpaxuvrns, 
22 b 31. 

AclrecGac ga 8, b 23, 28 a 18: of the only 
alternative 19 a 19, 234 13, 25a 7: to 
be inferior 21a 21. 

Aetwls 19 a 5. 

Aerrouepys 5 a 6, 22, ga 32, b 25. 

Aerroudpera (v.1.) 5 a rf. 

Aeros 5A 24. 

AevKds a 18, 10a 6, 18a 21, 22, 22h 24, 
23 b 22, 242 8, 25 a 26, b 7, 26b 1o, 
13, 18, a1, 27a 1, 8, 28a 28, br, 21 (d2s), 
30b 2, 3 (dts), 5, 30, 31a 25, 26, b r— 
(earlier thinkers) odre XNevKdv otre péd\ay 
dvev SwWews 26a 21. 

ALOuwos t2b ar. 

AlOos 3b 5, § a 20, lOa II, 31 b 29, 35 
a 


Acrapds 24a 30, 22b 12. 
AoylferGar 31 b 7, 33a I4. 
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Aoyiouds gb 16, 15a 8, 9, 10, 33.4 12, 24, 
25, 34a 8. 

AoyioTiKds 32 a 28, 33 b 29, 34 a 73 TO 
Aoyiorixkdy 32 b 5, 26. 

Aéyos: speech, discussion, oratio, déyy 
élmew 18 a 273 &v Kom yryvouévors 7b 
29, 12, 15a 12, 16b 31, wepl rod mocety 
Kal wadoxyew 17a 2, 27a 29, b 26, 32 b 8: 
hence, subject, érepés éore Ad-yos 8b 11, 
19 a 7, 21 a 6—account, explanation, 
ratio, byos was dpicuds H dwodekis 7 a 
25, TOU cumrepdouaros 13a 18, 6 avrds 
Adyos wepl, éwl 19225, 22b17, 24b 8, 
26a 8, 3rb1, 8uos 30 b 22—form or 
notion, évudoe Adyou 3.a 25, b 8 (S25), 15 b 
14, 24 313; joined with efdos 3b 2 (425), 
Iq.a 13, with ri #v elva: 12 b 16, with 
KMopdy, eldos, evépyera 14a 9, with évre- 
Aéyeré Tis 144 27, with ddvams 24a 27, 
32 b 3; contrasted with &Ay 16 a 18; 
ovola Kara roy Adyov 12 b ri (cf. 24 
& 24); xXwpicrod Kard& Ad-yor contrasted 
With xara péyeOos 29 a 12, H peyé0e F 
Aéyw 32a 20 (cf. 33 b 24), Adyw F Kal 
Témy 13b 15, Ady Erepa 13 _b 29, oF 
T® Adyw GAN Ere xré. 18a 30—Kkara Tdv 
Abyor yrwpyundrepoy IZa 12, wpdrepa 15 
a20, but xara Adyor=evrAdyws 14a 25— 
definition, the notion expressed in words, 
more precisely dpiorixds Ad-yos 13 a I4, 
Abyo. Toy Spwy 13 a 16,50 2b 5,3) 4, 
gb 15, 12 a 6, 14 b 20, 23, 25, 27, 15 
a 13—defining formula, ratio, proportion, 
Abyos Tay paxOévruw 7b 32, 8a Q, Tijs 
petEews 8 a 14, 15, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23 
(dis), 27, 10a 2, 8, 26a 28, 29, b 3, 4, 
7, 29 b 16, wépas Kat Adyos 16a 17— 
theory 7b 14, 9 b 26, ro a 28, opposed 
to fact 18b 24—the arguinent personified 
rrb 12 (ef. 7 b 15)—reason, calculation 
a7 b 14, 28a 23, 24, TO Adyor Exov 32 
a 26, 31, 33 b 6—logical premiss 34.4 17. 

Auvypés (Emped.) 4b 15. 

AvetGat 24 a 30. 

Avretv: Nume? (v.l. Aves) 26. Bb 7: Avreiobac 
8b 2, 5, 31a I0. 

Avwy: joined with jdovh ob 17, 13 b 23, 
14b 4, 3483- | 

Aurypéy: contrasted with 750 14 b 5, 21a 
Iz, 31a 9, bg, 35 b 23. 

AUpa 20b 7. 

AYots 22 b 28. 


pabjpara 2b 19. 

wabnuarixés, 6 3b 15: TH pabnpareKd 31 
b 15. 

pd@no. 17 a 31. 

Makdpltos 72 34. 

aha ebe: te tee tea with oxAnpds 22b 27, 
23 b 4, 244 3- 

poraxédoupKos 21 a 26. 

pavOdver 8b 14,17b 12, 29 b Q, 324 7- 

pavreverOar gb 18. 

Mapalvey 8b 24. 

poaprupey [oa 29. 

barny 32 b 21, 344 31. 

péyas (of sound) 22a 26, 29D 1. 
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péyeGos: opposed to pixpérys ga 14, (of 
vocal sound) 22 b 30; 76 rplrov pwéyedos 
23a 23; weyébous Kal avéjoews 16a 17: 
Kexwpiopévoy peyéGous 31 b 19; méyedos 
Kal weyéber elyar 29b 10: Kara péyeGos op- 
posed to Kara& Adéyor 29 a 12, meyéGer 7) 
Adyw 32a 20 (cf. 33 b 25); Kara wéyeOos 
q Kara orvyuly 7a 12, 14—one of the com- 
mon sensibles 18a 18, 25a 16,17, 18, b 6, 
9, 28b 24—of vods 7a 3, 10, 17: wéyedds 
Tt. 7d alc@avdpevov as opposed to aicAn- 
ring evar 24a 26, 27—Ta peyélyn TA 
alcOnra 32 a 4, Tov peyeOdy 8a 6, 
opposed to dpiOues 7 a Q. 

pééy 8b 23. 

pe@loracda: Kard pdpia 6 b 3. 

wéGodos 2a 14, 16, 17, 20. 

pevyvivas Sar, 7b 33, 8a 9, 17, 22a 14, 
15,2547, 29b 28 dv rw Grp pepetx Gar 
11a 7, TH cwHmar. 7b 2, 29a 24. 

menKTOS 11a 10, 23 a 14, 26b 5, 34D to. 

pet&s 8 a 14, 15, 18, 22, 25, 28. 

pédXas 22 b 24, 24a 8, 26a 21, bII, 27a 
8, 30 b 23, 31a 25, 26. 

pérc 21 b 2. 

BékiT7Ta 28 a IT. 

béAew: dia 7d wéArNov 33 D 8, Spay 7d 
Héd\dovy 33 b 10, Ta pwéAdOVTA mWpds Ta 
mapdyTa 31 b 8. 

médos, limb: péreoe (v.l. wépert) 8a 2x. 

wédos, melody 20 b 8. 

be: solitartum 12a 7, 18a 14—answered 
by «al 18a 27. 

péver 6b 21, 7b 11, 9a 12, 24 b 15, 33 
b 26, 34 a 16, 35a 1, 5. 

meplferOar 6 b 29. 

beptorés 11b 5, 7, 12, 13 @ 5: opposed to 
duephs 2b 1, 7a 19 (dzs). 

Mépos: Tay duTavy 12 b 1, évréuwv 13b 21, 
Ta épyavexa pépyn 32b 253; 3a 27, 8a 
Io, tr, 12 b 18, 22, 13 a 6: ws 7d pwépos 
mwpos TO wépos, otrws 4 Sdn aloOnots ampods 
T6 Sdov chpa 7b alcOnrixov 12b 232, 243 
THs pux7s 19 b 25, 13 a 4, 33 b I—rhs 
évavTibrews IL a 4—aupPddrerae pwéya 
pépos 2b 22—(Emped.) roa 5. 

Kégos 72 29,1348 19, 23b 7, 12, 34b 31, 
33: 354 1, Td péooy KpeTixov 24.2 6. 
pecorns 242 4, b 1, 31a II, 19, 35a 21. 
peraBddrey 16 a 33, b 2, 17 a 32—OoOf 
spatial motion 6 b 2, 34 b 30. 

peraBodyH: 7 weraBodX\h maow els rd ayri- 
keluevoy 7 Td perat) 16 a 33, érl ras 
orepyricas Scabéoers 17 b 15, Tod aleOn- 
rixoU 17 b 17. 

peraéd: preposition 18 b 22, 19b 8, 22b 
13, 23a 23; adverbial 23a 27—2epl ray 
Herat 6 a 30, peraBory eis rd meratd 
16a 345 Kevoy 7d peratd 19 a 16, bd 
Trou petagd) 19 a 20, arayKatéy me elvar 
peTasd 19 a Zo—7d erat’, the medium 
between sense and sensible 19 a 24, 32, 
22b 22, 23a 15, b 14 (d2s), 15, 26, ws 7d 
eTagy 22a 16, dh Too meratd 21 b g, 
224 9, 13; 34b 28, da roy peradd 24 
b 29, 35 a 16. 

perarelGecOa 28 b 6. 
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Meratlirrey 28 b 8. 

peTagmopa 20a 29, 28a 2. 

pereivar 27 b 8. 

peréxyery 6 a 12, 22, 1ob 23, 12a 15, 13 
b 8, 15 2 29, b 5, 25, 16 b 9, 33. b 30. 

peeTpely 34a Q. 

Méxpt: éxelyns (ris Wuxis) 8 b 16, wéxpe 
rovrouv éorly 16b 14, 354 3 (cf. 34a 23), 
méexpis aKoHS 20a 3, Méxpe Tov 24b 30, 
Mex pt Woppw 3544, TOU wéparos 35a Q-—— 
conjunction 35 4 7. 

Lijxos 30b 8, to, 13, 19, 20—(Platonic) rod 
mpwrov pHKous 4b 20. 

BAviyée 20a I4. 

envue. (v.l. for onpetov) 3.2 19. 

paris (Emped.) 27 4 23. 

puxpouépea (v.l. for Nerrowépea) Ra Ii. 

pexpbs: of odour etb 7, of sound 22a 25, 
of flavour 22a 30, of tangible qualities 
24a 13~- 

puxporns: opposed to méyedos 9a 153; Of 
vocal sound 22 b 30. 

pecety contrasted with grew 32a 18, 8b 26. 

penpovedey 8 b 28, 20a 24. 

pynpovixés : év Tots pynuovixois 27 b IQ. 

words 6pwmmevov 18 b 28. 

BovadtKos: oTeyekh ga 20. 

Movdas: Kivounévn 9a 1, TOY Movddwy KivArers 
ga 5s, Odow éxouvra ga 6, ai év TY odbpare 
Qa 22, peponévas gb 10: ga 8, 11, 16, 
1g, 22, b 9g. 

povaxGs 4b 22. 

Movh: Kwhores 7 wovas (Kivjoewv) 8b 18. 

povemos: Tivd pdviena THY Sywy Kara Tdrrov 
10b 19, 32b 20, 34b 2, 4, 8. 

Mévos: Tavrny pwdovyny TOV Kiwiocewv IOb 20; 
xXwotcGels dort udvoy rovd’ brep érri 30 
a 22, and often. 

Mépiov: Tob mayrés 11 a 23: Of the living 
body or organism (cf. wépos) 6a 8, 8a 
26, 27, 11b 18, 14a 7, 20b 14, 23, 24, 
28, 21a 5, 234 6,18, b 31, 33 a I, 35 
a 25, dpyanxoy 32 b 18, Trav evrdéuwv 
IIb ax, 24: “parts” of the soul (seldom 
expressed by wépos) 2 b g, 10, 12, 6 b 2, 
Irai1g, b 3, 14, 16, 25, 13b 7, 14 (dzs), 
27, 29a 10, 324 19, 21, 23, 28, b 2, 
Lbptoy Wuxixdy 24 a 33—(according to 
some) 7d Grov rots poplos duoedes 11 a 
17—of voids in the Ziwaeus mérepor 
orwoty popip rav atrod; popiy 8 Froe 
Kara péyeOos H xara oriryphy, el Set Kal 
rotro péptov elrety 7a 1 sq., 16, 18. 

Kopoy: joined with eldos 7b 24, 12 a 8, 
14a 9. 

ptew 28a 16. 

BOG: ILv@aryopixol 7b 22. 

BUKyS 19 a 5. 

KuKThp 21 b 16. 

MUpen§ 19a 17, 28a 11. 


vetxos (Emped.) 4b 15 (25): 
véos 8b 22. 

veUpov 10 b 1. 

ynveuta 4a 20. 

ynjorts (Emped.) toa 5. 
vikay 34a 12. 


cf. rob 6. 
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voety: joined with ywdoKcev toa 26, with 
Gewpety 8b 24: erepov rot aicbdver bar 
27 b 27 (cf. 29 b 1o—22, 27 b 8—r1); 
vojoa. ér atta, éméray BovAnrat, aicdd- 
verOar 8 ov ém’ aire 17b 24; el eorw 
worep TO aicbdverbat, 7 rdoxew Te av ely 
brd Tou voynrou 4% re Tovotrov Erepov 29 a 13 
(cf. 29 b 24, 25); voce? ovdérore dvev 
pavrdouaros 31a 17 (cf. 32a 8), Ta edn 
év rots pavrdopace 31 b 2 (cf. et Eore hav- 
racia Tis} wh dvev davracias, otk évdé- 
xowr’ av obde TO voety dvev gwmaTos eTvar 
3a 8—I10, vonAiva 4 pavracAFvar 33 b 
12); TOO voety 7d wev davractla Soxet elvar 
To 5é brdrAnyes 27 1) 27 5q. (cf. 33a Io}; 
7rd voelv distinguished from 7d vonrixéy 
18a 18, from vods 2b 13; wador’ Zorxev 
USiov rhs Wux7s 3a 8, papalverac dddAov 
Twos rw POerpouévou, adro 6é daraés 8 b 
24; el waon TH ux vooluey IIb 1, @ 
voet Kal év @ xpévy 30b 16: was ylverar 
TO voew 29 a 135 év TH voelv ori Td 
6pOGs Kat ro ph 6p0ds 27b 9; To uy 
ager voeiv Td altioy 20a 5 (contrast 30a 
22); ért r&v dveuv trys ro atré éore rd 
yoody kal rd vootmevoy 30a 43 KaTa TO 
yvootv xal gpovoty 17 b 10: mply voety 
aga 24 (cf. 29b 31); vodr 31 b 17; ov 
MadXov vojoe 34 b 6—7dvTa 29 a 18, 
dvev rovrou obey 30a 25, opbdpa vonror 
ag b 3, ra vrodedorepa 29 b 4, adrsv 29b 
9, 76 ddtalperov 30b 7, TO wijxos Z0b 8, 
éxdrepoy Trav nutcewy 30b 12. TO 7TH elder 
ddvatperov 30b 15, TO cindr, 7 Mey TYLdy, 
ot Kexwpropéves, 7 dé xothov, ef Tis évdet 
évepyela, dvev Tijs capes av évder 31 b 
IZ-15, Th MaOnuariKda ov KEXW PLT LEV a 
bs kexwpiopéva 21 b 16, T&y Kexwpiopevwy 
Te 31b 18, wovdda Kwouuevynvy 9 a 1—of 
simple apprehension alc@dverGat Suoroy 
TG pdvat udvov kal voety 31a 8; of judg- 
ment ws Aéyet, oltrw Kal voel Kal alcPdverar 
26 b 22—(of earlier thinkers) doxe? cai 76 
voety Kal rd dpovelvy worep alcbdverGal 7 
272 19 (cf 27a 18), cwuarixdy Urodapy- 
Bdvouow 27 26, Aéyoual rues AAdo per 
Tis Wuxiis voety Addo Se eriOupetv r1b 6; 
(objections to Plato) r&s voyre: wéyeios 
dy 7a LO, I4, 17, 18, 22, 32- 


vonua 72 73 otvbects vonudrwy 30a 28, 


OCuUMTAOKH 32a 13, TA WPOTA vOHUATA 32a 
12, parrdcpuacw }vohpacw 31 b 7. 


vonows 6b 28, 33a 10, 12: pla Kal ouvex7s 


7a 7, h vono Te vonuaTa 7 a 7; accord- 
ing to Plato vo xlynows vénois 7 a 20, 
meptpopa 7a 21 (cf. 7a 22), but according 
to Aristotle Zo.wev Hoeutoe: 72 323 THY 
TpAKTLKGy vonocewy fore wépara, ai dé 
Gewpnrixal rots Aéyors dmwolws oplforrac 
70243 ) TOY ddiapérwy voyols 30a 26 ; 
joined with alodyo 274 1, 93 distin- 
guished from brédAnyis 27 b 17- 


vonTixés:  vonrixh YuxXy 29 a 28; 7d 


ponrixey 15a 17, 29a 30, 31 b 2, vonri- 
Kov 33 b 3- 


vonrés: To avrixeluevory To vod 2b 16, TOU 


vonTrixos) 1§ a 22 (cf. 29 @ 18); vonra 
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distinguished from aiséy7ra 31 b 223 7 
emeryuévoy TL Tovet vonrov 29 b 28, e 
vontos Kal abros 6 voids 29b 26, 3042, 
kar’ Go 29 b 28, &v re To vonrov etder 
29b 28, r@ v@ ro vonroy bardpte: 30a 8, 
Suvamet dott Ta vonra 6 vois 29 b 30, év 
Tots éyouocw Any duvduer Exacrov tiv 
vonTtav 30a 7, év Tots eldeot Tots alo Oyrots 
Ta voyra éort 32453 opdédpa vonrov 29b 
3—29 4 I4, 304 3- 

véos (Homer) 27a 26. 

vdcos 8 b 24, 29 a 7. 

vods: distinguished from voet 2b 13, from 
alc O@yrixov 2b 16, 29217, from atednors 
32a 18—one of the modes of life 13 a 23, 
confined to men and higher beings 14 b 
18, 2926, 7, 4b 53 6 Kadovmevos vois 7a 
5, 294 22, joined with 7d AoytoriKoy 
32b 26: xpirixos 34b 33 mpoyevéoratov 
kat kipiov kata gpiow to b r4 (cf. 10 b 
12—14); Ovvams 7 eis Kad” qv Kplvouev 
Kat ddr\nbevouev 4 Wevddueda 28a 5 (con- 
trast rGv del dAnOevévrwr 28a 18), 6 vois 
ov ras ddXnOhs H Wevdhns 30b 27, 6 Tod rh 
éori Kara TO Th Ww elvae aAnOHs, Kal od TL 
kardé rwos 30b 28 (cf. Suvdue rut mwepi 
Thy agdfGaar 4a a GewpynriKds vots 
15a 12, 6 vols kal % Oewpnrixh divapts 
13 b 24, Gorxe Wuxfs yévos Erepow elvat xal 
rovuro wdvov évidxerar xwplfecOar, kaddmrep 
v6 dldiov rot PGaprod 13 b 25 sq., els xal 
ouvexhs 7a 6, roe dueprs 7 oUX ws Uéyedds 
Tt ouvexys 729, forxey eryylver Oar ovola 
ris ooa, Kal ov POcperOac 8b 18, Ged- 
repdv re kal arabes 8b 29; joined with 
76 Stavonrixey 14 b 18; @ Scavoetras xat 
brokaupdave.  wuxy 29 a 23 (cf. @ 
ywhoKe Te ] YuxXH Kal Ppovet 29a 10); 
amabés, Sexrixov Tot elSouvs Kal Suvdpec 
rowobrov dA\G wh TOUTO 29a 15, aulcyys 
294 18, opvos abrod Sri Suvarov 29 a 22, 
ovdev evepyela TOy bvrwy amply voety 29 a 24 
(cf. 29 b 30); ovde pene?x Oar etroyor TH 
obpart 29a 245q., ober Spyavdy éort Ty! 
VE 298 273 XwpicTos Opposed to ovK dvev 
odparos 29b §; vots distinguished from 
alcO@nows as regards drdfea 29 b 3 8q-; 
5ixGs Suvduer 29 b 5—8, adrds abrov Tore 
Sivara: voely 29 b g; Ta sept roy voip 
29b 22; més vonros Kal adrds 29 b 26— 
302.9 (cf. 29 b 9); Suvduer ws TA vonTe 
29 b 30; Tots exovow Uryv ody trdpter 
yoos 30a 7 (contrast # 7ois &\dos vols 
irdpte 29b 27), dvev tans divayes 6 vols 
rov éxévrav trAnv 30a 8 —vois 6 rE wdvTa 
mov distinguished from 6 TQ mwdavra 
ylwerbar 30 a I4 8q., xwpirros 302 17, 
drabhs, ducyhs, Ty otcla wy évépyea 
30 a 18, del voel, xupirbels éore udvov 
7000” Srep éort 30a 22, wdvoy a0dvaropr 
Kat dldiov 30a 23—6 mabnreKds vols Plap- 
Tos 30.4 24-76 & rowby, TodTo 6 vows 
txacrov 30b 6, 6 vos 6 kar’ évépyeray Ta 
arpdypara 31b 17, eldos eldSv 32a 2—S 
arpaxrikds vous: 6 &vexd Tov Noyefomevos 
33a 14, distinguished from 6 Oewpyrixds 
33a 148q., 32 b 27 sqq., was dpfds op- 
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posed to upekis and gavracia 33a 26, b7 
(cf. 33 a 8), 7O dpexrdv dpxh 33a 16, 
KiyTexds KaTa& Térov 33a 13 (cf. 33.4 9, 
21), ob Kwet &vev dpéews 33 a 23 (cf. 33a 
2), 6 vols évexd rou more? 15 b 16——earlier 
thinkers: (Anaxag.) dpx7jv udduocra mdv- 
Tray 5a 15 (cf. 4a 27, 5218), ardod», 
dpryy}, xaBapovy 5 a 16 sq., aradh, Kowwor 
obGév otfevi éxew 5 b 20 (cf. 29b 23), & 
dracw wrdpyew rots feos 4b 3, repo 
yuxfs 5a 14 (ch. Arrov dtacaped 4b 1), 
To airiov rod xadds cal dp@ds 4b 2: 
(Democr.) drAGs Puxhy tairév kal voiy 
4a 28, 31, 529, o¥ xpira: TH ve ws 
Ouvdue. Tivi wept Thy adAjPeay 4a 30, 
made of spherical atoms 5a 13: ék T&v 
oroxelwy wowotcw I0b 22, wépos Te TIS 
wuxfjs rob 25: (against doctrine of parts 
of soul) rofov népos 7H w&s 6 vois cuvéger 
1r b 18 (cf. 8 a 12): (Platonic) Bé\rcov 
Tov vody ph pera ouparos elvar 7b 4, vol 
klynois vénots 7a 20, 21, voty Td & 4b 
22, Kplverac TH wodyuaTa ve ab 26. 

viv: otirw Aéyer, kal viv, xat Sri viv 26 b 28 
and often: as a matter of fact, under 
present conditions 8b 20, 12b 15, 13a 
16, 23a 2, Io, 20, 23 b 2, 10, 11, 24b 25, 
25429, 22, bg, 29a 27, 33a 22, 34b 6: 
somewhat similar are 17a 21, 234 12: 
viv=vuvd) loa 29, 32a 28. 


favOds 25 b 2, 3. 

Enpds 23a 26: contrasted with typos 14b 7, 
12, 22a 6, b 26, 23 b 28. 

évduvos 6 b Tg. 

évXov 3b 6, 24 b 12. 

éuvlo. (v. 1. Evveln) 32a 8. 

gfiopara 4a 3, £8. 


602 3b 6, 28b ro: ard rwvdl=ard Tov Kad’ 
Exacrov alc@nray 8b 17. 

6duy 24 b 8. 

éfew 19 a 29, 24 b 36. 

olketos: tAn 14a 26, eldos 14 b 247, xpOua 
Iga 2, 6, kivyots 20a 16, Adyos 15 a 13, 
16 b 31: with genitive 5b 6, 6a 8,7b 
12; with dative 4a 22, 27b 1. 

oixia 3b 3. 

ofkodouety Bb 13, 17 b Q. 

ofxodémos 17 b Q. 

ofkoupérvy, 7 28 b 4. 

olov: as it were, dpxy 2a 6, 7Ovoua 14b 13, 
évépyea 148 9, xp@ua 18 b ri, tudva 
234 3, mecdryTos 24a 4, aloOhuara 31a 


15, xevrel, W0ef 20 b 2, xaradaica 7 


dropa@oa 31 aQ: for instance (citing ex- 
amples) 2b 6 and often: namely, that is 
to say (when the instances cited are ex- 
haustive) 14.b 18, 32, 20b 7, 10, 21 b 9, 
24b 30, 292 6, 8, 34 b 15, 25, 35 b 8, 
probably also 13a 23, 15a 17, 22, 194 
4, 26a 12, 334 3. 

olovel 30 b 13. 

OAlytoroy Exovca ro Weddos 28 b ro. 

Bos: €x Tov Sov 10b 2g, & TE SAW L1a 7, 
76 ddov rots woplos duoedés r1 a x7 (cf. 
rr b 26): gto 4 a 5, obpawds 5 b 1, 
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KUKA@ opposed to rots poplois 7a 17, 
Koply rut Toh cwparos 7 kal rw 14a 8— 
similarly opposed to pudptov or pépos: Td 
tv cba 12b 23, aloOyors 12 b 24, Puxh 
2b10, 6b 2, 11a 30, 11 b 15, 273 Wuxyh 
opposed to voynrTixn 29 a 28, wepl rdaons 
wuxs otdé wepl &drAns ovdeutas 10 b 27— 
Sd\ws: wholly, absolutely 21 b 7, 22a 27, 
30a 21, 31a 2, probably also 26b 5—(in 
negative or virtually negative sentences) 
at all7a137, 8b 31, 9b ro, 18b 14, 19a 
21: generalising from particular cases 
6b 24,822, rob 7, 12b 7, 23b 17, 
31 b 10, 16, 33a 4, b27, drAws dpa 29b 
21—(after enumerations) in short 3a 7, 
ira 28, 35 b 22. 

Ouarhds 20a 25. 

BuBpos 3b 5. 

guyana 8h ar, 21 b 28, 22a 1, 23 b 22, 
a7b 18. 

Omorvyerys 31 a 24. 

Gmoersns 2b 2 (6s), rr a 17, 318, 22, 
b 25. 

OmoLomepns Il & 22. 

8umotos: T@ duoly To Suorcoy 4b 17 and often 
—dpuolws 4b 18, 6b 19 and often. 

duocdrns: Kad’ dpotdrynra 20b 6, Trav rpay- 
warwv 20b ft. 

6uocoTpérws 4b 21. 

duotcotcGac 18a 6. 

dv: Twodkhaxds Aeyousou rod byTos loa 13: 
ra dvTa 31 b 21, 22, 4b 9, 5216, 28, 9b 
25, rob 8, 15, 16, 1226, r4b 26, 27a 
aI, 29 a 24. 

dvoua § b 26, 19a 4, 21a 32, 294 3, 35a 
17, Kuplows édvéuacw 18 a 3. 

dvoudtey 5 b 28, 26a 12. 

dfds: of sound, opposed to Bapis 20a 29, 
30, 32, 22 b 24, 26a 31, b 6; Of odour 
2%a 30; of flavour 22b 14; of tangibles, 
opposed to duBrAvds 20b 1, 2—26b 4. 

éd—vryns of sound 22 b 30. 

dmwooty ExorvTa roa I. 

Spaua 28a 16, 35 b rx. 

dpav: ro Ty dWet aloOdvecGal éoriv dpav 25 b 
18, wdoxovros To alaOyrixod ylvera. +d 
épav 19a 183 dparac xXpGua 7 Td Exow 
25b 18 (cf. 19a 19), wav rd éxdorov 
Xpaua év mwrl dpara 18b 3 (cf. 19 a 8, 
9, 22, 20a 28, 29a 4 and contrast 19a 
2,6, 7), wOp éparac ev oxdrec cal dv dwri 
IQ 2 23, Td xXpWua ody dpirat rm pely- 
vuoba. ovdé Tats droppolats 22a 153 wy 
kuvhoas und advacrdcoas ra Brépapa ovx 
épa 21b 30, Ta oKkAnpbdBarywa edOds dpa 
21 b 31, édv tis On TO yor ypGua ér’ 
aurhy riv dyu, odk pera 19 4 13, éx TOv 
loxupGy xpwpdtwv 4 atarOnocs ov Sbvarae 
épav 29 b 33 7d dpav rod lélov ddnOés 
30b 20; aloOdver Oar Sri dpGuer 25b 12, 
13, ef dWeral ris 7d dpdv, xpGua kEa rd 
dpGv wp@rov 25 b 19 (cf. 25 b 22): rd 
duvduet OpGv 17a 11, TO wy Suvduevor 
ldety 24D 5, TO modts dpwuevoy 18 b 29; 
womep opay doylferat ra wédrovra 3rb 7 
(cf. 33 b 10): observe 4 2 24, 13 b 19, 
25a 30 and often; understand 13 b 16; 
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consider 28 a 18—(Democr.) ed yévorro 
keyov 7d weTacd, dpGcbat av axpiBas 19 a 
16 (contrast 19 a 21). 

Spacis: éevredhéxeca 12 b 28, % THs GWews 
évépyera 262 13, 28a 4. 

dparés: of coriy F dys 18 a 26, xpoua Kal 
5 A\éyq@ wév gore eiwety, dvavunoy 5é 18a 
26, 29, 22a 16, odx dvev dwrds 18b 2 
(contrast od mdvra dpara év gwrl éoriv 
Iga 1): TO dpardv bu’ érépwr alcOavdueda 
23 b 5, woenrixdy Tis évepyelas, Ewer 
17b 20, dtadéper rwr dmwrrav 23 b 12, Td 
Kad’ aird dparov 18a 30, b 5: opposed 
to ddparos 21 b 5, 22a 20, 244 Io. 

épyav 34 22. 

dpyarexés: cowpea dpyavexoy = duorkdy Surduet 
fwhy éxov 12a 28, b 6, udpcoy 32 b 18, 
pépn 32 b 25—dpyarnds 33 b 21. 

dpyavory 7h 26, 12b 12, 13a 1, &repa Kal 
ravura Tots Epyors 16a 5; of plants 1r2b1; 
of animals 11 b 23, 20 b 22, 32a 2, @ 
Kivet % dpekts 33b 193 wavTa Ta huotkda 
ciuara ris Wuxts bpyava 15 b 19; of 
vols 29 2 26 sq. 

épyh: Gpetis avriivrjoews 3a 30, fers Tod 
mept kapdlay aluaros 7 Gepuov 30 321. 

épylferOac 3a 7, 22, 26, 8b 2, 8, x2. 

dpéyeoOar: mdvra rot det xat' rod Gelov 
dpéyeras 15 b 1, ovbey wh Speyduevov 7 
pedyor xevetrac dAN 7 Bla 32b 17 (cf. 33b 
17), of éyxparets 33 a 7. 

dpexrixés: oun dvev davraclas 33 b 28: ef 
Td alo Onrixéy, Kal TO dpextixdv 14,b 1, ov*”X 
erepov rot mevnrixol ottre ro alo Onrixod, 
adda TO elvar dAdo 31213 (cf. 32 b 3); 
TO Kwodv TO dpexTiKbv, GF dpexTLKoY 33 b 
rr, 222 (cf. 33 b 27), xewoby Kal Kwov- 
pevoy 33 b 17-~-8 a 13, 14.4 31, 33D 3. 

dpexrés: 7d dpexrdy xwwet 33 a 18, 28, 
b rx sq., dpxy Tis Gtavolas 33a 20, Td 
ayabor 77d pawduevoy ayabar 33a 28. 

Bpekis: Klyynols tis H évépryesa (vv. Il.) 33 b 
18, Tots Exovow dpi vrdpxe t4b 15 ‘of. 
13 b 23), evexd rov raca 33 4 15, 6p6% 
Kai odK 690% 33.4 26, évavrlac GdAjAats 
33> 5; émriduula Kal Oupds Kal BovrAnorts 
14b 2 (cf. 32b 7, 33a 23, 26), contrasted 
with guy) 31a 12: 7d Kwwodvra 7 bpekis 7 
voOs 33a 9 (cf. 33a 13, 18, do, 22, 23, 
b 19): dpek&s=adroyos épeks 33a 6, 8, 25, 
34.412: 4 kadouuévy 33b 1: 3430, Ila 
28, 32b 16, 33a 16, 34a 14. 

ép0oyévioy 13 a 17. 

dp0és: (sc. ywria) 2b 20, 33a 26, 27 (dis)— 
ép9&s 16 b 8, 9, 18k 20, 19 b 33, 26a 22 
(dis), 27b g (ter), 10; Tod dpO&s 4b 2. 

dpliav 3a 29, 5b II, 13, 7a 25, 9b 19, 
3b 32, 202 19, 274 17, 31 b 3, 324 
18, 35 b 16, coxa 7d pias dplfouer 
19 b 33- 

dpropds 2b 26, 7a 25, 30, 9 bd 13. 

dprorexds Adyos 13.4 14. 

dppabes Wduyov 19 b 24. 

8pos: definition 3a 25, 13 a 14, 16, 18: 
limit 4a 9: boundary point 31a 22. 

8s: antecedent contained in relative clause 
@ XpHrat épydvy cwuarikdy dorw 33 b P 
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234 23, 27a 10; suppressed dAn év 5 8b 
23, 232, GN év ofs dorly 24 b rr. 

G6opnGobat I9b2, 21art, b14, 15, 22a4: 
76 dopicba Kal alc@dvecOar 24b 17 (cf. 
24b 16): é« rOv loxupGy dcpav  atcOnois 
ov OivaTat douaabat 29b 2. 

dopuy (see II.,c. 9): odour (=7d degparrév) 
19 a 25, 27, 32, 21 a 8, 16, 18, 27, 28, 
29, 30, 32,21 b 24, 22a 6, 24b 4, 6 (d25), 
14, 20b 2, 29b 2, 35 bg, 113 ov rpédpec 
34b 20 (cf. 14 b 11), obdéy roe? Ta o- 
para 24b 10; eyew douhy arb 4, rb 
éxov 19 a 34, douts aloPdverGar 21b Io, 
21, 2329, yew aloOnow doufs 19 b 1, 
15 a 6—once used for dogpnois, the sense 
of smelling, and distinguished from de- 
ppavrov 21a 7 (cf. 19 b 4, 22b 14). 

écrotv 8a 15, 9b 32, 10a 3, 6,9, br, 35a 


24. 
édogpalverOar 24a Tr, b25, 22a 5, 24 b 


4) 7- 

dogdparvtrixdy alcOnriptov 21 b 32, 22a 7. 

déopparvrés 21a 7, II, b 22: 8’ érépuy 
alc@avéueba 23b6, ef rd dadparrdv doph 
24b 6: opposed to avécgdparros 21b 6. 

Sogpnors: sense of smelling 23 a 10, 24.b 23, 
Tov dogpayrot cal dvooppdvrov 21 b 5 5q., 
kal duowdous kal edwdous 21 b 23, dia Tod 
peraéd 21D 9, 34.6 15, F loxvpa douh 
pbelpe. 26 b 2—the sensation or act of 
smelling (7 kar’ évépyecay dogdpnois): 7 
dou moet 24 b 6—the organ of smelling 
23bD109, % tdaros 7H dépos éorly 25a 5. 

dre, Td 26D 27. 

ért, TO 13a 13. 

ovpavés 5b 1, 7a 2, b6, Iga I7. 

ovs 20a 9, 13, 16, 14. 

ovola: Tpix@s eyouéryyns THs ovclas I4a I5: 
joined with g@vow 2a 8, with ro rl dere 
2a 13 (cf. 2b 24)—rdde re Kai ovcla 
2a 24, 16b 13; SO 10a 17, 20, 21, “yévos 
ty re Téy byTwy 12a 6: ovcla. udrtoTa 
Soxolow elvar Ta Huocikd cHuara 12a IK, 
15, ws ouvOérn 12 a6, rplrov ro ék 
rovrwy (Ans kal elSous) 12a 9 (cf. 14a 16); 
ris obclas 7d pudv ws TAnv Erepor dé Lopphv 

- Kal eldos 12a 7, 144 158q-; TOY cuuBeBy- 
KéTwv rats ovclas 2b 18 (cf. 2a 8)— 
ovola ws eldos 12a 19, 7) KaTa TOY Adyor 
12b 10, 19, 13, ) ovola évredéxea, atry 
dé Adyerar OixGs 12a 21, 22, alrla ws 7 
odola 18 b XI, 12, 76 atriov rod elvac 
waiow 15b 13: éxdorys alcOjoews 18a 253 
(of vofs) otcla ris 8b 19, TH ovcla ay 
évépyeia 30 a 18 (contrast viv ptow 
evar re Ouvarovy 29 a 21)—in criticism 
of Plato 5b 32, 6a 17, bY, 14,15, 7b1; 


sey drt Iga 21. 

dpedos 10a 7. 

édbaruds: Udy dews 12b 20 (cf. 12b 18 8q.), 
h Képy kal dys 12a 2, duwviuws 12b ar: 
19a 5, 25a 11%. 

déyus: sense of seeing (see II., c. 7): ovcla 
éPOaryod Hh Kara Tdv Abyov 12D Ig, 
dvvayus as opposed to Spacis 28 a 6, 
pdmcra alcOncts gore 29 a 3: OD éorly 


39-5 
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18 a 26, xpwmaros 18a 13, NevKod Kal ué- 
Aavos 22b 24, To éparod kal dopdrou 224 
20, 24.4 LI, Too Aapmwpod 22 a 253 ovX 
éy ro TH Wer alcPdverBar 25 b 20, Kplvec 
TO GKOTOS 224 21, Kal TO PGs 25b 21 sq., 
Nevxdy kal pédAay 26 b 1, &’ érépwv 
aisBdverat 34 b 15, TO opbdpa Aaprrpdv 
n fopepdv Pbelpee 26b 1: xklvnols tis 
aicOnr?y apy kal dWer 18 a 20, Try Swe 
TO yAuKU aloBaviucda 25a 22, TH Gee 
aicbdverbas Sre 6pa 25b 13, 4 THs BWews 
ala Onors 25 b 16, distinguished as alc@nrov 
from xpOua 28 biI4: Opw exe To Spor 
Srws 6p4 35 b 21: 12 b 20, 13a T, 3, 
I5 a2 5, 23a 9, 24b 23, 25b 7, 18, 
26 a 13, 2L—eye, organ of vision 19a 13, 
23 b 18, 35 a 8—(criticism of earlier 
thinkers) visual ray ryv byw ékodcav 
dvax\dobae 35 a 6. 


waénua: (=awddos) 3a 11, (=76 wonrikdv 
addous) 3 a 20, 

wdadnots opposed to rolnots 26 a 10. 

Twadnrixds : Tua 24 b 14, vols 30a 24. 

wdéos: attribute, accident (like cupBeBn«ds, 
técov); 7a wdAy joined with épya 3b 12, 
8a 4, 9b 15, with ees 32 a 653 Adyou 
évuhol edowy 38a 253 THs Brns TA BY 
xwpicrt 3 b 10, TOO adawrod 7B amrov 
24 b 25; 2a 9, 3a 3, 16, b 15, £7, 
8b 26, 19 a 33, 25 a 123; Tolro rd 
waOos (vino) é@’ uty 27b 18—in a 
narrower sense, emotion 29 a 7, Tov 
poBoupévov 3a 24—effect, opposed to 
mwolnois : év Tw Towovpevy éorTi 262 2% 

wats 17 b 31. 

TdauTo\Na 33 b 2, 

wavorepula 4a dq. 

TAYTENYS 4.4 20, 27: WavreAwWs 12 b ft. 

wavTy 2€ 10, 132 29, 19 b 30, 30a 5, 
6 (dz5). 

awdvTws 2a Lo. 

mwapadéxerGac 8a 8. 

mwapadddvat 5 b 29, 7 b 27, 9 b 19g, 
12 a 3. 

TaparauBdverr 3b 24, 

mapddAoyos [La I4, 15. 

waparhyotoy 7b 24, 14 a 2—mapardrnalws 
5a 29, big, 6b 17, 14 b 28, 

wapackevdgew 16b ro. 

wapaxwpety rob 25. 

wapervat 28 a 8, b 27, 283 7d mwapdrra 
3r b 8. 

TWapenp~avouevov 29 a 20. 

mwapeov (Emped.) 27 a 23. 

mapéxe 42 9, IT. 

waplorara: (Emped.) 27 a 25. 

maposiverGar 3 a 20. 

mapovota 18 b 16, 20. 

was: TO wav 4a 26, 5a 19, 6b 30,74 2, 
Ila 23, 16 3-8 wavrds 4 a6, uddora 
Trdvroy 5a 16. 

wdoxew : obx dirdoby rd mrdoyew, AXA 7d 
Bev pOopd ris, 7d 68 cwrnpla paddov 
17 b 2 (cf. 17 b 14, 18a 3)—Kard xouvdy 
Tt 29 b 29—% rod wrotynrixod évépyea é& 
Ty wdoxovrTt 26a 5 (cf. 26a 10)—con- 
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trasted with moety 2a 6, 7b 18, 1rb 3, 
17a 2, 26a 5, 10, 28b 17, 29b 26, 
30a 19, 38 a 5; joined with xevetodac 
16b 33, 17a 17, 34b 29, with xwetoOar 
and édvepyety 17 a 15, with dearcOévac 
14a 11, with dd\dowwfcPa 21a 5: waoxev 
TL.244 1, 29b 25, waoxew Te Kal KivetoPar 
10 & 25, mwdoxew Ta edn 27 a Q (cf. 
24b 28q.); dfec 6 dip worep radwy re 
24.b 16, 183 Tb éorl 7d dopacbar rapa 
76 wdoxew TL 24617: mkoxe TLTI TOA 
3a 18, % puxn 8b 23, 7 Tpopy 16a 34, 
Td aloOnrixdy 19a 17, TadoxXe TH dyvduotoy, 
merovOds & Suowdv éoriy 17 a 20 (cf. 
16b 35, 17a 19, 18a 5); wdoxew vd 
Tod aic@nrod 18 a 23, 34 b 29, bro Tob 
yevoTod 22 b 2, 0rd T&év array 24a 34 
(cf. 24 a 23), bard rod vonrod 29 a T4— 
of objects devoid of sense Ur’ ddyujs 
24 b 3, 7, Th hurd wdoyer pera Tis 
trys 24.b 2—ofinanimate objects 24b 13, 
15, 35 a 7——is the case with: mwérov@ey 
Io b 27, 24a 14, 304 13. 

waTagéat 20a 24, 23 b 16. 

mefos 19 b 1, 20 b 25. 

welOew 5 b 3, 28a 23. 

metda 28a 23. 

weva 146 If, 12. 

wepacGa. 8 a 4, 124 4, 13a 12, 22D 19. 

méXNexvs 12 b 12, I4, 15, wedéKec elvac 
12 b 13. 

mepatverOat: dpicnol 7a 31. 

wépas 7a 24, 16a 17, 35 a Lo: point 
27a 13. 

meparoly 7a 28. 

mepl: in the title of a treatise or course 
of lectures, év rots rep gedocoplas 4b 19g, 
mept rov moeiy Kal mdoxery 17a 2, repli 
T&v aroixeluv 23 b 29, repli dvamvoys Kal 
éxrvons kat Uarvou kal éypynyépcews 32b 11: 
more vaguely wepi aris (rpopfs) 16 b 3r, 
wept Toru 17 b 28, rept wy THs Scapopas 
27 b 26, mept avrod 33 b 20: the cross 
reference, if any, in another form with- 
out wept 6a 3, 7b 12,29, 17217, 1927, 
31 b xg. 

weptéxov, 76 44 10, 11a 19, 18b 22. 

wepixaptiov 12 b 2 (bz5). 

weptreivew 23a 3. 

mwepipépedGar 8a 30. 

mweptmopah 7 a 2X (bzs), 22, 23, 30, 31. 

TrepipvuerGat 23 a 7. 

wérrey 164 33, b 5, 7, 28. 

wepucévae 2b 11, 6b 21, 1b 7, 13.4 8, 
14a 26, 18a 25, 22a 28, 34b 2. 

méfis 16 b 29. 

wnyviovy 4a 15- 

wndddvov 16 b 26. 

wnpoiy 25a 10. 

WhpwOpa 15 a 27, 22 b 22, 24. 

miBaves 7b 27. 

mixkpos 22 b 8, 25 b 13 contrasted with 
yAuxds 21 a 27, 22 b 12, 25, 26b 2, 
Il, 27a 1. 

mwirrevey 24.b 24, 28a 21, b 4. 

mloris 28 II, 28a 20, 2¥, 22, 23. 

TwAGYN 2a 21. 
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midros 4b 21. 

wrdTrev 6a 24, t1 b 18. 

wreovaxes 12 b 8, 13 a 22. 

wrevpwv 20b 24. 

mANYH I9 b 10, 14, 17, 20, 20 b 24, 
35 b 113 od ylverar dvev dopads 19 b 13. 

WAHGOS 5a 2. 

whjy: preposition §b 8, 14, 35a 7: wAyy 
TP PoBepw and the like 21a 15, 324 10, 

223; ls dy etn Siadopa mdrnv Géous 

9a 21; with participle 5a 15; why 
d7t 29 a 28, 35 a 1, wAnvy ef 5 b QO; 
ee wAnv el wh Kard cupBeBnkds 

wayjpns Ira 8, 22b g. 

wAyTrev 19 b 15, 21, 22,204 1, 23b 15, 
16, 17. 

wrlyOos 3b 6. 

whotov 6a 7, 13a Q. 

Thwrhp 62 6, 10, 134 Q. 

mvetua 20 b 20, 214 b IS. 

modtaios 28 b 3. 

wocety : without object, ==act, gvexd rou 
15b 16, cara riv ériorhuny 33a 5—act 
upon 23b 14, 240 2, bio, 12, 26a ro, év 
T® Towuudvy (=mrdcxovrt) 26a 2 (cf. 
262 10); contrasted with rdcyew 3a 7, 
7b 18, 1rb 2, 17a 2, 26a ro, 28b 16, 
29 b 26, 304 19, 35a 5—cause, produce, 
diadopay rdév fewv 13 b 33, erepoy ofov 
aurd 15 a 28, tuéva 23a 3, alo Onow 
174 4, 192 3, 30, THY alcOnow roa 26, 
35 a 16, Wddor 19 b 14, 10, TANYHY 
19 b 17, oxedv 19 b 32, xuuol ateOnow 
22a 17, The doppyow, Tt 24.b 6, obre 
avinow otre pblow 34.b 20, undév 32b ar, 
344 31, wdvra 302 12, 15, év éx wrecdvewr 
pavracudrwy 34a 10, KUKAW déperbat 
7b fo, dxeovew 19 b 34, mMeraBdrArew 
34 lL 30, wore WAew 34 b 31—with pre- 
dicate d7Aev 25 b 10, rovavdl 31a 18, 
oloy avrdé évepyela 24a 1, vonrov 29b 29, 
Ta Guvdper xpwiwara évepyela xpwmara 
30a 16 (cf. 31a 8), & 30b 6,183 mpd 
Oupdruy Te rojoarGa 27b 19—pregnant 
=T@ hoy roely : dpxas cwuarixds 4b 31, 
so 5b 14, 19, 23, 1ob 22, rra 3——describe 
in verse 4a 29. 

twolyots 26a 2, 9. 

momrikés : TO alriov Kal roinriKdy 30a 12; 
% «TOO qotnrikodD Kal Kkwyrucod évépyea 
26a 4 (cf. 14a 11); TOO roenrixod Kal 
évepyelg dvros 17 a 18, Ta TounriKd Tijs 
évepyelas 17 b 20, TO Toinrixdy évredexela 
avrod 22 b 15—-predicative 16 b 15. 

mows; the category 2a 24, Toa 14, 20-— 
trotés TiS Ay yiryvoiro 29a 25. 

motés rts 7b 20, 21a $ 

wohéutos 31 b 6. 

wodAdais 7 a 14, 31, 32, 17 a 31, 32 b 
30. 

wokAaxoU 4b I. 

wo\Aax@s 8a II, roa 13, 15 b Q. 

modal, of § a 29. 

moNvupepys TL b II. 

wopela 32 b 26. 

WoOpevTtKOS 324 14, 34.4 33, b 25. 
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mépot: Tay preBluw kal Toy wéopwr 224 3. 

méppw 28 b 29, 354 4. 

méppwOev 25 b 12, 16, 23b 6. 

woody: the category 2a 24, Io a 14, 20, 
2X (d¢s)—ro rocdv (=7dAHG0s) g a 13, I5 
—predicative 16a 25, woody re 16b 12; 
TO KaTaé woody ddialperov 20b 14. 

words 22a 14: opposed to dzroros 22a 31, 


4. 

wots 6a 9. 

wpiyua 3b 2, 4b 18, 25, 27, 9 b 27, 
13a 20, 28 b 6, 9, 30 a 20, 31a I, 
DI7, 25, 32a 33 xa? dépournra Toy 
wpayudtwv 21 b 13 ws xwpiord Th 
mpdyuara THs DAns 29 b 22. 

wpaynareverOar 2a 18. 

WPAKTLKES : VoHoEs 7a 23, vos 33a 14, 16, 
didvaa 334 18. 

wpakros 32 b 273 To rpaxrov ayadv 33a 29, 
b 16; mpaxrév éore Td évbexduevov xa 
Gddws Exew 33.4 29. 

wpa&s 31 b Io (S25), 33 a 173 joined with 
évépyetas 15 a IQ. 

wpadTns 3a 17. 

wparrev 15 b i, 33a 8 34a 73 Kara 
puow 15b 2, kara ras davraclas 29a §, 
Kara THY émriOuplay 33a 3. 

wpecBorns Sb 21. 

wpoatperts 6b 25. 

wpoyev7s: wapt THY mpoyevertépwv 3b 27, 
awpoyevécrarovy I0b 14. 

wpoyevparifey 22 b 7. 

wpoépxerGar 3b 21, 18a 28. 

wpotévac érl rd drepoy 11 b 13. 

wpocaryopevey 16 b 24. 

apooryiyverOac 16b 3. 

mpocdioplfev 7b 16, 21, 14a 23. 

mporevvoety 30 b 1. 

mpocére 7b 3. 

mrpoojxev 10b 2, 14 b 16. 

wpochapPavew 7 a ae 

wpoomepukos 23 a 106. 

mpooriGéva. 15 b 28. 

wpérepos: ol mpérepoe 3b 213; of mpdrepor 
I2 a 3, 14 &@ 22, 26 a 20; mpérepoy 
efpnras and the like 6a 3, 5a 14,9b 17, 
28a 16, 29b 30, 31a 21: mporépa Ty 
yevére. 128 26, xpdvm mporépa & rep évl, 
ddws O€ ov xpbvy 30a 21, 31a 2, ev 
Tg épeéns dirdpye. Surdwe rd mpdrepov 
14 b 30. 

wpoTrlGecGar 3b 24. 

mparos: piiédcogos 3b 16, évredéyera 12a 
27,b5, Wuxi 16b 22, 25, dvvauts 15a 24, 
peraBory 17b 17, vypdv 22b 7, ale Onri- 
pioy 22 b 22, 24a 24 (cf. 23 b 37), 7d 
épav 25 b 19; kivnots 28 b 297, vénua 
32a 12, Kara rérov Kivody 34 b 32 (cf. 
33 b 11): év wpwros 2a 4, éxi Tis 
arpurns (aleOjoews) 25b 17, b0ev rpdrov 
15 b 21—the former, of pro: 17 a 30— 
predicative with defrac 20 b 26—(earlier 
thinkers) 7d Kwyriucdy riv piow ror 
rpuorwy 5a 43 Td oToiXeta mpGra Toy 
édvrwv 10 b 18 (cf. 5 a 23); (Atomists) 
ray mporwv Kai ddiaupérey cuopdrwyv 
5a 10; (Hippon) yuxy 5b 5; (Plato) 
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pnKos, widros, Bddos 4b 20—mrpwrws 
5a 47, 13b 2, 14a 13, padeoTa Kal 
ampwrws 3b 29. 

wip 4a 1, 2, b 14 (ds), 5 a 5, 13, b18, 
6a 28, 11a 10, 15, 16a 2, 6, 9, 15; 
18, 27 (es), 172 4, 9, 18 b 12, 14, 16, 
19a 23, 25a 5, 31b 5. 

wuUpwos 35a 12. 

wupmdns 19 a 3- 

wes 7a 27 and often. 


pgdtos 7a 34, 9b 18. 

padlws 32a 31. 

pamrlfey 19 b 23. 

pety Ra 2%. 

pifac: al plfa r@ orduare dvddoyov 12b 3 
(cf. r6a 4). 

puopos 4a 7. 


adpE: penrov éx yiis Kal rovrwy (dépos Kal 
Udaros) BovAcrat elvat 23a 143; Adyos THs 
peltews Kal? Hv cdp— 8a 153 Td Gepuor 
Kal ro Wuxpoy Kal av Adyos Tis H caps 
29b 16;  oap& Kal év rots dddos Td 
dvddoyorv 22b 213 7d weraéd Tob amriKod 
hoap— 23b 26 (cf. 22b 21, 23a 1, bry); 
ov ore TO Ecxaror aicOnrhpioy 26b 152 
76 capxl elvat 8a 25, 29b 12, 17 (contrast 
h wap& obk dvev rns tAns, add’ Worrep 76 
ciudv, réde év TrHde 29b 13.8q.)—gb 32, 
234 2, 19, 25, 31 b 15. 

cagys 19 b 28. 

gelec@ar 20a 26. 

ceAnvyn §b I. 

onpaivw 10a 14, 35D 24, 25. 

onparvrikds 20 b 32. 

onpetov: evidence 1g a II, (v.l. unre) 3a 
IQ, 204 15, 21a 1, 23, 22 b 5, 23 4 1, 
32b 24—impression 244 20, 21, 352 9 
—point 27a I2. 

ofwecOae 11 b Q. 

oryt) 22 a 23. 

alénpos 5a 21, 24 a IQ. 

aids 29 b r4, 19, 31 b x3 (des). 

oKéracua 3b 4, 12 b 2. 

oxérrecOat: oxemréov 2b c and often. 

oxéyis 7b 12, 13a 21, 158 a Ly. 

oKia 19 b 32. 

oxAnpds 35 b 14: contrasted with swadaxds 
22b 27, 23 b 4, 244 3. 

oKAnpbcapKos 21 a 25. 

oxhnpdpGaduos 21 a 13, b 28, 30. 

gxoTrevds 18 b 29. 

oxéros 18b 11, 18, 31, 19 a 3, 23, b 30, 
22a 21, 23, 24b 10, 25 b 213 ri éore 
18 b 18. 

oKwWAnE 28a II. 

orépua 12b 27. 

omébyyos 19 b 6. 

cracls OP peecer to klynois 12 b 17, 13a 24, 
25a 16. 

orepetofa: r6b 19. 

orepeds 4b 24, 8b 7,19b 7, 20, 23a 13. 

orépynois 18 b 19, 30b ar. 

orepyrexos 17 b 15. 

oreploxerBat 35 b 5. 

oTlLywN 34 14, 7&8 12, 13, 9a 4, 6, 12, 


20, 2%, 23, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30, b 4, 55 7; 
274210, 30b 20. 

orowxeioy: play rivd airlay Kal orotxetor 
évy 5b 17, oTrotxeta Kal dpxas 10a 19; 
An orxe 10b 113 deagopail at ra crovyeta 
dtoplfover 23 b 283 Tay cwpdrwv Tov 
oroxelwy 16a 113 Tots TWLATIKO’s IO a 
28, wdrwoTa dodparovy 5 a O:  pettss 
Tav croxewy Sars (cf. 8ar7, 104 2), 
wav Frou aroixetov 7 ex ororxelou évds 7 
mwredyvwrv 7 wavrwv tob 8, éx Tay aror- 
xelwy 4b 18,17, 25, 5b 10, 14, Ob 28, 
9b 24, roa 21, Db 17, 22, 11 a 3, 25; 
wdvra Ta aroxea 5b 8: 4a 5, 10a 7, 
17, b6, 15, 172 5, 35a 20, b 3—€v rots 
wept ra&yv oroxelwy 23 b 29—(Platonic) 
éx Trav crocxelwy of dprOuol 4b 25. 

oréua 12 b 3. 

oropy) (Emped.) 4b rs (ds). 

orparnyer 17 b 32. 

orpupvos 22D 13. 

cuvyyeryns 8a 8. 

guyKketobar 7b 3X. 

GuyKxeparatoty 3r b 20. 

ouA0yio Mos 7a 27, 34, 34 4 IT. 

cupBatver: (of attendant circumstances) 
happen, otrws édpa@uev cuuBatvov, roiro or 
Srep cupPalvee and the like 13 b 20, 
29 b 7, 33 b 6, 8b 2t, 30a 2, 3a 20, 
23, 8 b g, 10 b 30, 13 b Lo, 14 a 2, 
16 b 29, 16 b 34, 19 b 28, 20a 13, 23 
b 17, 28 b 18—(logical consequence) 
result, follow 2 b 26, 9 a 15, 20 b 3, 
23b 23, 26a 25 (dis), 28b 4—especially 
when the consequences of a theory are 
urged as oljections against it cupBalver 
apporépws drowov kal wapddovyor 11a 13, 
"Huredonv\e? adpovéoraroy elvac rov Oedv 
1ob 4, S07 b 13, 8a 16, b 34, 9a 31, 
b 7, 12, 25, 10a 22—to be conjoined 
with as attribute or accident 7r@ evdde?, 
q evOU, mod\Ad cupBalver 3a 13, $O 20 
8, 18a 22, 25 a 26, 28b 20, 35) 12, 
cupBéBnke rots alo@nrots 28 24: hence 
Ta oupPeBynkéra, like wdO7, =attributes, 
accidents 2 b 48, 21, 23, 26, 9 b 14, 
17a 6, 28b 23: Kkard cuuBeByxds = fer 
actidens 24 15, 6a ry, 17, 19, b 5, 8, 
7b 7, 8a 34, 14D 9, 16b 11, 184 9, 
20, 21, 25 415, 25, 28, 30, 26 b 26, 
28 b 2, 30b 16, 35) ro. 

oupPdd\rNcoGa. 2a 5, b ar, 4) Fo. 

cumraparauBdvey 3b 22. 

ounrdoxer 27 b 22. 

ouprépaopa 7a 27, 13a 16, 18. 

oupmlrrey 25a 23. 

ounmdéxev 4b 29, 6b 28, gb ir. 

ocuprdoxy: dbfys Kal alcOjoews 28a 25, 
29, vonudTwy 32a It. 

CUUTTWMA 34a 32. 

oupmarys 5 b 22. 

TUULPVYS 20a 4, 12, 2a 5. 

cvppuros 6 b 30. 

cupnpwvla 24a 31, 26a 27, 29, b 6. 

cupgduvol dopat 6 b 31. 

cuwdyew 44 IO, 15. 

ocuvaircoy contrasted with afriovy 1:6 a 14. 
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cuvaveloyew 4a 15. 

ouvarrev 6b 31, 7b 15. 

cuvappofeyv 8a 8, 

cuvdoxery 7 b 5. 

aiveoss ro b 3. 

cuvepérxery 6 b 2r. 

ouvéxe ro b 12, 11 b 6, 8, 13, 16, 17, 
18, 16a 6 

ouvexelq: Kowwvely 15 b 3, els 20a 3. 

auvexns 72 9, 10, Ig a I4; joined with 
els 7a 7, 19 b 353 meTa& ouvexods 29 b 
19, «vy TY guUvexe? Qa I4, 30D 19, TH 
aropdoe. TOU TuUvexoUs 25 a LQ—cuvEexXds 
KkwetoGa. 44 (9, 5a 32. 

aivdeou: peyeOGv Sa 7, dvavtlww 7b 31, 
Tey pexOdrrurv 7b 33, Tey TOU cwmaros 
Mep@y 8a Io, II, 12; joined with Adyos 
toa 8, with Adyos Tis lO a 23 vVonUdaTWY 
302 27, &v curOdca 30b 2. 

oivOeros; ovcia 122 163 Ta civOeTA IOAa I. 

cuviordvat 52 26, b 16, 24, Ob 28, toa rg, 
16a 16, 23a 13. 

auvorvoy gb 31. 

GUUTHKTLKOS 222 IQ. 

avvTiGdvat 30% 30, 31, DI, 3- 

auppifotodar 15 b 29. 

opatoa: sphere 34 14, 344 133; spherical 
atoms 6b 21, 9b 9; ball 19 b 27. 

opaiploy 92 12. 

opaipoedns 42 2, 6, 5a 12. 

opédpa 214 31, 24a 32, 26b1, 29b 1, 3. 

opodpas 19 b 22. 

oxedév: Sto radra 3b 28, dteAnAUOauer oO 
b 23, atrae 22 b ry. 

oxiua: wéyeOéds re 25 a 18: one of the 
common sensibles 18a 18, 25 a 16, 18: 
shape, imprint 12 b 7, 35 a 7——geo- 
metrical figure ovK« &ore coxa mapa 7rd 
rplywvor Kat Ta épeetis 14 b 21, so 14 
b 23, 24, 28, 30—atomic shape 5 a 11 
(4zs)—atom 44 2, II. 

citer: puow 11 b 23, odclay 16 b 14, ad’ré 
éaurd 16 b 17, Td €xov 16 b 18, 7d Spor 
34 b 14, 17, 263; gwfouévou tol wpdy- 
paros 28b 6, swlduevoy 22b 45 cwblgerGar 
opposed to P0elper@ar 20a 17. 

chua: dray darrév, alc@nrov 467 34.b 128q., 
darat elow al Scadopal ro? cidparos 7 
gGua 23 27; S00 cbhmara Gua ev TQ 
avrg elvat adivaroy 18b 17 (cf. gb 3)— 
ovclac udruora Th Pvoewkd cwpaTa 12a, 
rav dAdkwr apxal 12a 12; puvouKoy ofpa 
in a narrower sense 12 b 12, 15b 183 7a 
évralba 25 a 13, 7d dvw 18 b Q, £3; 
Ta ddtalpera 54 10, cwudrwy 7 crotxelwy 
16a 1r, arAos cwmace 16a 28; dvdyxn 
To gua elvac 4 dwdody 7 mexrov 34b 9; 
Td wypdyv ovK Err dvev ouparos 232 25; 
GdNSrpiov oGua 22a Q—ovxX arAoty Td 
ro0 ou obua 35 a 11, 34 b 10 (cf. 34 
a 28, 23a 13), otyxerrae éf évavrlwy 7b 
gr, é& dépos 9 Bdaros ddvvaroy cugrhyat 
TO &uwuxov oGua, Sel crepedv te elvac 
a3 a 13 (cf. 35 a 20), xuvetrar popa 6 b 
1, To duvdue: dv 134 2, ob Tay Kal?’ wro0- 
Keiévou, maAdovy 6 ws vroxeluevoy Kal 
Ukn 12 a 18 sq., ovx forw evredhéxeta, 
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Wuxis, Gdn alrn odmards Twos 144 18, 
Ourduer fwhy Exor 12 a 20, 27 (cf. 12 a 
15, 16sq., b 5), 76 Sov caua 12 b 23, 
I5Sb 8, ro 2upuxyor 15 b 11, 16b 10, 35 
a4, TO aicGavéuevoy 9g b 2, 7d aicbn- 
Texov 12 b 25, 7o Grrixdy 35a 14, 34d 
13, mopeurixdy’ 34.2 33, wh wdvepov 34b 
8 (cf. 34 b 4)3 &» H Puy} Kal 7d coe 
12 b 6, 7 Wuxn Kal 7rd copa S@oy 12 4 
3—Kara 7d chun 6b 2, 8a 17, mera 
gamaros 34 17, 15, 7 b 4, OvK dvev 
oduaros 3 a 6, 10, I4 a 20, 23 a 25, 
29b 5. 

cwuarikés: aperal 8 a2, crotyela 10a 28, 
TO voety 27.326, @ Kuvet dpydvm 33b 19; 
opposed to dodparos of dpxal 4b 31. 

owudriov ga It. 

awpos 19 b 24. 

ournpla 17 b 3- 


TAaXOS 204 33. 

raxts 20 a 32, b 4: taxvd adverbial 19 b 
25—raxéws 19 b 22, 24b 18, Oarrov 23 
a 5. 

TEKTOVUKH 7D 25- 

réxrav 3b 13, 16b 1, 2. 

réXetos opposed to wjpwua 15a 27, 32 b 23. 

reretoOar: rou TeTeheouévouv 31 a 7. 

TedNeuraiov (adverb) 15a 7, 16b 3. 

Teveury opposed to dpxy 33 b 22, 23. 

réXos: 15b 17, 16b 23, 24, 33a15, TeAos 
Exew 7a 27, els Téhos EXOe 34b 1, ded 
rédous 13 & 30, 32 b 21. 

TéuverGar 31 b 24. 

TeTpaywviopwos 13 4 17, IQ. 

Trerpdywrov 14 b 31. 

réxyn 7b 26, 304 12. 

rexvirns 3b 13. 

TH mev...TY 5€ 26a 22. 

rl éore: dpyy ti éore and the like 3 a 30, 
2a 23, 12a 5, bio, 13a 17, 15 a 15, 
16, 17, 18, 16 b 30, 18 b 3, 29 a 8 and 
elsewhere—ré 7 govt: joined with otela 
2a 133 mwdons arodeltews dpxn 2b 26, 
é vous Tod rl éort 30 b 28, Kown méGodos 
wept TO 7h éore 2447, TO Th eore yoovat 
ab 17, eligvac 2b 22. 

rh Fv elvat: see elvar. 

rls interrogative 7a 18, 9 b 31: see also 
vt éore—rives indefinite: distinguished 
from mwdyres 144 30, from re TuxXévTt 
34 b 25; Tet distinguished from drAGs 
31 b 123 wepl rwav 3b 13; TiWos Wpds 
Te kal & rur 19 b 10 (cf. 19 b 12, 20 
b 15); Tl xard ruwos 30 b 26, 28 sq.; 
tvex& rov 15 b 16 and often, mexpt Tov 
34 b 30—ri rowirov 3a 31, §b 25, 29 
a 15, 32 b 29- 

ré: the article 7d ov fvexa durrév, TO peév 
od, rd dé G15b 2, 73 oD H UAy 12 b 8— 
demonstrative pronoun 8b 5, 16a 13, 
2304; 7d wey T...7d F Tha 20, 22; vt 
TO pev...7d 5298 13; TL Td wev...Erepov 
dé 304 I0, II. 

réde éy r@de 29 b 14—Th5e H rhde wpdger 
34 a 8—7d0¢ rodvde 34a IQ. 

réde te: one of the categories 10a 14; 
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joined with ojcia 2a 24, 16b 13; Kara 
To eldos Aéyerac 12a 7, 8 

rotos (Homer) 27 a 26. 

rowcdl: cya 3a 26, b 11, 12 b 11, 16, 
27, Guna 8 b 22, Képy 31 a 18, DAN 3 
b 33 9 Towvdl cal xara Tov Adyor 24 
a 24. 

Tévos 24.4 32. 

Toros: mwaoat ai Kivioers ev rémm 6a 16; 
ovK ort Té1ros TOU AevKOD 7H TpiTAKeos 6 
221; wy 6 réros détalperos, Kai aira g 
1243 6 wepl Thy Kapdlay 20 b 26; rézov 
eldy 29a 27: KwpicToy NOY Fy Kal rér~ 
13b 1g, Torw Kal dprdug déialperov 27 
a2 5: kara rérov 1ob 20, 11a 29, b 22, 
13a 24, b 22, t4 a 32, b 17, 15 4 7, 
b 22, 27a 18, 32a 17, b 8, 13, 334 13, 
34 b 30, Kara rods évarvrious Té7rous 13a 
28; év r@ avr@ térw 35 a 2. 

Tpaxvrns (of vocal sound) opposed to 
Aevdrys 22 b 3t. 

Tpépev: Tpéperbar Td Suorcoy TH dol 16 
a 30 (cf. 16b 6 8q.), Enpois Kal v-ypots 
Kal Oepnots Kal Wuxpots TpéheTae TA CGvra 
wdvrat4b 83 rpéperac over 6 uh Kotvwver 
fos 15 b 27 (cf. 16b g); wéxpe Tovrou 
éotiv ws ay rpépynra: 16 b 15 (cf. dca 
rpéperal re kat fH xré. 13 a 30 Sq.): 
éorl tpla, rd Tpedduevoy cal wm rpémerar 
kal ro tTpépov 16 b 20, 7d Tpédov éoriv 
n wpwrn wuxh 16 b 21 (cf. 16a 9, 15 
a 24), @ Tpépera: Sirrdv 161) 25—16a 
II, 27, 29, 35, b 10, 16, 22, 23, 34b 1, 
20. 


Tplyavov 2b 20, 14 b 21, 31. 

Tplrnxus 6 a IQ. 

Tpix@s Iga 14, 18 a 8. 

TpopyH: joined with adfyors 16 4 10, with 
atéyors and Pilocs 12a 14, with yévynoes 
15a 23, with ald@nrov and vonrav rn a 
22; Tpopy xpic@ae epyor ris Operrixfs 
wuxfs 15 4 26;  Tpopy 7d oBua 7d 
amrrov 34.b 19, doxe? elvac % rTpoph rd 
évavrloy tq evayrly 16 a 22 (cf. 16 b 
6 sq.), @ tpéderar 16 b 23; mwdoxe Te 
urd Tod Tpemouévou 16a 35, wapacKkevdter 
évepyely (7 Tpépov) 16b 19; adénow Exew 
dveu tpopis ddvvaroy 34a 28, dvayKator 
Thy Tpopyy StvarGa. wérrecOa 16 b 28 
(cf. 16a 33); mpos gupuydy éore 16b 11; 
fAxew tiv tpopiy 12 b 4, ayBdvew 13 
a 315 Kivyois ) Kara rTpodyy 13 a 24: 
érepoy Tpody Kal avinrin@ eivar 16b 12— 
14.b 6, 7, 10, 16a 20, 26, 27, 29, b 1, 3, 
13, 20, 30, 21 b 12, 34 b 18, 35 b 23. 

Tuyxdve: Tuxdv as adjective; Wuxyh 7b 
22, cua 7b 23, metiis 8a 22, udprov 
20 b 14, yévos 34 b 25—rd ruxdv 7b 19, 
14a 24, 25, Ta TuxXdyTa 19 b 14—17 a 
It, 18a 28, 24 b 29, 25a 23. 

rémos: Tire Siwplodw Kal droyeypddOw 13 
a 9, epyrat 16 b 30, 244 16. 

TurTea 19b 12 (bis), 24, 20a 20 (bts), 24 
(2s), 25, b 14, 31, 21a 1. 


vyialvw I4a 7. 
vyiacriKés: TO tyacrikdy 144 Io. 
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tyleca: elds re Kal Adyos Tov WyacreKob 
14,42 98q.—I4a 7, 8a 2. 

vyuys Opposed to Kduvwy 16a 25. 

UbypatverOar 22 b 2, 3, +4. 

typos 5b 3, 22a 14, 34, b 1, 4, 63; opposed 
to Enpds 14 b 7, 13, 22a 6, b 26, 23 b 
29; TO Uypdv ovK Eoriv dvev cuparos 23 
a 24, TO Uypdv avaryKatoy tdwp elvac 7 
yey Biwp 23 a 253 TOO mpwrou vypob 
22b 73 TO yevordv ev typ~e ws UA 22 
QI: év TH UVyp~ 224 4, 5. 

Uypérns 22a 18 (zs), b g. 

bdwp: jomed with a44%p 18 b 6, 7, 19 a 33, 
b 18, 19, 21 b g, 23 2 28 sqq., b ri, 18, 
24.b 30, 25a 1, 4, 8: 7o tdwp re wupl 
Tpop}, To dé mip ob tpéper Th tdwp 16 
a 26 sq.: dtamavés 18b 6, 35 b 21 4q,, 
od Wégdou Kiptov I9b 19; adtvvaroy awac- 
Gat dAAo G&AXNov év BSarr 23a 28: GAO 
éoriv téwp cai Udare civat 29 b 1iI—1g 
b 21, 20a Il, 220 12, 23a 25, 26, 27, 
31, 35a 4, 5 b 2—(Emped.) 4b 13. 

vids 18 a 21, 28 a 25, 26 (des), 29. 

tAy: distinguished fromm Adyos and eldos 
3b, 3, 7, 16a 18, 24a 19, b 3, 34 
a 30, from alfriov xal rrownriKdy 304 10, 
from dpx) 30a 19; joined with trroxe- 
mevoyv 124 19, 142 14, with yévos 17 a 
a7; ovola ws DAN 12a 7, 14216; H BAN 
Oivauis 12a y, 14a 163 4% VAN Kai Td Ov 
mn trAn & 12 b 83 6 d6@Oarpods tiAn dWews 
12) 20, ) guouy vAy Tov &Pwr 31) 18, 
% oixela 14.2 263 TH rady ris tans 3) 
to, €pya Kxal wd@y 3b r2—Tde Uxovra 
UAynv z30 a 6, ra dvev Gans 3204 3, bea 
dvev tAns 30 b 313; avev ris tans 25 b 
24, dveu tAns 30a 8, 32 4 Io, ovK dvev 
thyys 29b c4—-robrr,16b 1, 22a 11, 
29 b 22, 300 13. 

UMLTY 232 3, b O “ 

vardpxew: tots Cgos 2a 10, TH vuxA 3b 
25,7@ AcevK~ Ga 18 and often: é» cdbuare 
Iq & 21 Sq., dv dughorépos rovros 19 a 
35, and so often: dadpxe. ddvvara $1) 33. 

brapxH: e@& vrapxyis 124 4. 

brevavrlwors Ob 22. 

vrepBddr\eLr 26a 20, bb 7. 

vrepBor} 24a 4, 35 b 8, 15, TWH array 24a 
Iq, 35 b 13, £8, Tew alednray 240 29. 

Urvos: dvdroyor rp exew rhe éemorhunv 
kal wh évepyeiy (contrasted with éypiryop- 
ols) 12a 2459.—2ya 8, 321 t1—ey ros 
Urvos 28a 

vroypagpeyr 13a 10. 

vroders: Ta YrodetoTepa 29 b 4. 

Droxeluevos: xpbua 25 b 14, alebyrov 26 
b 8, 10: rh 7d ey rd Srroxelwevoy 22 b 32; 
76 broxeluevov joined with try 124 19, 
Iga 14: Trav xa’ vroxemévoy 12a 18. 

vrokauBdvey (cf. AauBdvecv): with elvae ex- 
pressed or understood 24 1, 3 b 31, 4 
a8, 22, b 8 5a 5, 20, b 7, 8a 12, 
11a 16, 16a 13, 27a 27; used absolutely 
29 a 23; mwapamrdnolws 5 a 30, olrws UF 
a 2, Kadds Ig a TQ. 

vrddnyes: obK gorw dvev gayractas 27 b 
"163 obx fH abr} vénors Kal UrdrAnyis 27 
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D173 THs UrodjPews Siapopal 27 b 255 
zo bees To pev davracta Sore? elvar rd 
vrédAnyis 27 b 28; ddrAnOFs 28 b i 

kaddXovu brédnyis Kat Advos fe a4, ow 

Urouéverry 19 b 21. 

Vrogmos 21 b x2. 

vorepos: Td S@ov Td KaGdrov Hror ody Eorw 
} torepov 21 8: torepov époduery and the 
like 13 b ro, ryan, b ry, 16, 16 b 31, 
19a 31, b 3, 38 b 19, 32b 12. 

voalver 8b 13. 


galvecOac: of presentation, whether to 
sense, ieasinitua Or thought, mexpa 22 
bg, ietpurtus "sa 13, daropoy 21 b 13, 
jwodiatos 28 b 3, direipa 32 a 24, Svo0 33 
a9, 17, ardas 750 33 b 8, rad rupddy 
pawéuera 19 a 3, TO hawwduevov dyador 
334 28: absolutely 4a 3, datverar dé re 
neiy 28a 7, opduara 28a 16, dAAa wdpia 
pavetrat 32a 247, palvecOac 28b 1, 2, od 
palverae 6€ 19 a 321: mapa 7rd dawdueva 
18b 24: (of earlier thinkers) 76 ddOés 
elvar TO Patvduevoy 4a 29, 27b 3—with 
participle 4a 20, 6a 30, 7a 15, 12a 
26,b09, 17, 16a 11, 21 b 23, 25 a Lo, 
31a 4, 33.2 23, 34a 23 with infinitive 
325, 4b 5, 6b 24, rob 19, 22, 1x b 
IQ, L4 0% 24, 16a 25, IQ a 35. 

pdvar: ddvar pdévoy Kal voety 31a 83 dioy 
q arophon 31 a 16—évdéxerar Se Kal 
dialpeow pdavar wavTa 30b 4. 

pavraverPat 33 b 12. 

pavracta (see III., c. 3): Td dvoua dd Tol 
dadouvs elanger 29a 3; Kal? qv Aéyouner 
pavragud re hnucy yiyverGat 28a1, 7 Kara 
peragpopav Aeyoudyn 28 a2; Erepov Kal 
alcOyoews kal diavolas 27b 14, 28a 5sqq., 
dtagépes érioriuns, vod, dd&ns 28a 17Sqq., 
Aoyir od 15a 108q., 332125 ddvamus 7 kes 
Kad” Hv Kplvoner kal ddnGevouer 4 Wevdd- 
meda 2823; gore kal Wevdyjs 28a 18, b17 
(cf. 28b 25—30), ai mAelous Wevdets 28a 
12, kal d6p0% Kal ov« 6907 33427: Tl éore 
292 8, Klynots bd Tis aloBjoews Tis Kar’ 
évépyerav yeyvoudryy 29 a Xr (cf. 27 b 15, 
a8 hb 11 8qq.)3 aredOdvrwy tr&v alcOnrav 
éveguw év Tots alc@nrnyplors 25 b 25: ef 
atc@now, Kal davraglay Kal bpefw 13 b 
22, oUK dpexrixov Td Spor dvev davraclas 
33b 28, 29a 5 sq., 33a 12, évlots dopt- 
orws &verriv 34a I—-s5 (contrast Tois hév 
Trav tgwy ot6é gavracla, ra dé ravry 
pévy (Gor 15a 11, 28b 16, 28a 108q., 
22, 24, 00K ael wdpecrt 28a 9): ala@nrixy 
33 b 29, 344 5 Sq-, AoytoreKh 33 b 29, Bov- 
AeuTiKh 34a 7, 7 éK TUAAOYLO MOU 34a 11: 
Tov voety ro perv pavracta Soe? etvar 76 
52 brérnyis 27 b 28 (cf. 3a 8sq-); vdnols 
Tts 33a 10; dvev payraclas ox gor 
dmérAnqyis 27b 16: 4 Kara rérov klynots 
"7 pera gparraclas 7 dépékews 32 b 16, 7 
gavracla érav Kwy, od Kwet dvev dpéfews 
33420; mapa rhy émiariuny dKodouvBover 
Tats gavraclas 33a 11 (cf. 29a 5—8): 
14 b 16, 20b 32, 27b 29, 28a 29: xara 
Thy povraciay 27b 23 (cf. 28a 1, b 25): 


in a wider sense=xKard roiro 6 dalyverat 
nui 2b 23 (cf. 28a 13 sq.)—Platonic 
definitions rejected dééa per’ aicbhcews, 
de’ alc@yocews, cupmrroKh Sdéns Kal aicO}- 
cews 28 4 25 Sq. 

gdvTacua 28a 1: TH Siavonrixn Wuxyn Ta 
parvrdcpara, olov aloOjuara brdpxe 31a 
15, mAny dvev trys 32a 93 ovdérore voet 
dveu parrdgmaros 7 Wuxt 31a 147 (cf. 
32a 8); ra eldn 1d vonrikoy év rots 
pavrdopac. vost 31 b 23 ray éml ray 
gavrachdarwy F, Kwetrat 31b 4 (cf. 3rb 
7): Ta wpdra vowuara tim Stolger Tot uh 
pavrdouaTa eéivat 32 a 12—-14: év éx 
Tredver havTracudrwrv touty 34 a 10. 

pavracrixéy, To 32a 31. 

pdos 294 3. 

pdapuvyé 20 b 23, 21a 4. 

dado: éorl re xard Tivos 30b 26, ddnO%s 7 
Yevdys waioa 30b 27; distinguished from 
gavragia 32a Io. 

ddoxev 5b 4. 

maiiios: defective 22a 32, 76 TE pLxXpoy 
éxov kal 7d hatvAny 21 b 8, uexpoy 7 
@adrov 22a 30—avrAwWs 21a 10, 22a 
28. 

pépecGat 6b 30, 7b 6, 7, 10,9b 10, Iob 
29, 16a 1, 6, 18b 21, 19b 24: ert radrd 
4@ 21. 

pevryew: opposed to Subdxew 31 a 10, 16, 
b 9, 32 b 28, 30, 33a 2, to dpéyec@at 
32 b 17, to AaBety 34 b 17. 

PeveTixey 31a 13 

devxTos 7b 3: opposed to duwxrds 31 b 3, 
32 b 28. 

Ppbdvew 19 b 23. 

Ppbaprixds : Tis yeUwews 22a 31, Opposed to 
KaTa diow 224 33: Ta POaprixa 244 15. 

POapros 30a 25: TO POapTdv opposed to 7d 
alduov 13b 27: Trav Pbapr&y 18a 9, b 4. 

PGelpevy 24.1 29, 26a 30, b 7, 35b 12, £3, 
IS: ptelperta: Sa 28, b 19 (25), 25, 27; 
21 b 23, 26a 17, 344 33. 

POlver 15 b 26, 34a 26. 

Polo: klyyols ris 6a 13, joined with até) 
and dxuh rx a 30 (cf. 34 a 28), with 
avéyo.s 12 4 15, 13 4 25, 27, 15D 26, 
32 b g, 34 b 21, with dxuh 32 b 25. 

pbopa 3b 4, 17 b 3, 344 23. 

grrety 3a 18, 8b 26, 28. 

gitia 8a 22, 30a 30 (both of Emped.). 

dtrocogla: (of Plato) év rots mepi iro- 
godlas Neyouevors 4b 19. 

dirécogos, 6 mp&ros 3b 16. 

PrA€Bioy 22 a 3. 

poBeicGar 3a 20, 24, 8b 2, 8, 32 b 31. 

pofepds 34 23, 21a 15, 27b 22, 32b 31. 

péBos 3a 17, b 18. 

gopa: xivynols ris 6a 13, DI, 31, 10b 23, 
19 b 133; Tas Tol ovpavod gopas 7a 2, 
Tpets 34.2 153 Kara hopay 8b Io. 

goprikwrepos 5 b 2. 

ppdypua 2x b 29. 

ppoveiy 17 b 8 (is) : joined with yevwoxew 
2ga 1, with voety 17b 11, 27a 195 Ov 
Tavrov To alcOdverGas Kai rd ppovety 27 b 
4y—ol dpxatot Td ppovety kal 76 alcOdvetOar 
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ravrov elval pac 27a 21, aloOdverGal Te 
Kal ppovely ra duolw To Suotoy 27a 28, 
(Emped.) ppovety dddota 27 a 24. 

ppoynots: Td dp0&s voeiv podynois Kai éme- 
orhun Kat Sdtéa ddyOhs 27b 10; brddrAnpls 
Tis 27 b 253 6 Kara Gpdynow eyouevos 
vols 4b 5. 

Ppoviwraros 2L a 22. 

@puxros 31 b 5. 

@uyn 31a 12. 

pierbar: Tra pudmeva wavra doce (hy 13 a 
25, meréxe. roo Opemrixoh mopiov 13a 33, 
b 8 34a 26. 

puvr\rAov 12 b 2. 

@uoikds: 6 Puoixds 3a 28, b7, 113 dis- 
tinguished from 6 dtadexrixds 3a 29: DAN 
ray tpwy 3b 17, thua 12a 12, 13, 15; 
20, 28, bs, 12, 16, 15 18; hvoiwraror 
Epyor 15a 26—quotkds 15 b 27. 

guortodoyerv 6 b 26. 

guotodéyos 26 a 20. 

gious: joined with ojala 2a ¥, so 18b 2, 
5413, 11 b 24, 29a 21, 7 TO aluaros 
gicis 5b 7, TOU wupds 16a 9, 4 adry 
gots oré pev oxdros 6ré d€ dds I8b Br 
(cf. 18 b 8); pweraBorAh els ras ees Kal 
Thy guow 17 b 16, Kewnrexdy Thy vou 
524—7 Oly dUoits 425; wpds THY pvow 
246, & dwdon Ty doe éorl Te TO Ley 
UAn éxdoTrw yéver, Erepoy 5é 7d altiov Kal 
TownTiKoy 30a Iosqq.; 7 Pivots evexd Tov 
moe 5b 17, KaTaxprrac éri dvo epya 
20b 17, wATE wormed marny pnbey pre 
azrodelre. TL Toy dvayKkalwy 32b 21, 344 
313 gicews Epyor 34b 1: Tra pice 3424 
32, Ta hice svviordueva 164 16; pioer 
6a 15, 21,34a14, opposed to Big 6a 22, 
23, 24, 25; Kara gvow 3b 25, 1ob 15, 
15b 2, 18, 16a I, 22a 33; wapa piow 
7 b 2. 

gurév: y év rots purots dpxy Wuxi} Tes IIb 
28; palvera ra gurd fHv tob 23 (cf. 13a 
25Sq.); vrdpxee rots purots TO Opemrixdy 
Mévoy 14a 33, 15a 28q. (cf. 13a 33, Irb 
28—30, 322 20); ob weréxovar gopas bd’ 
aig@jcews 10 b 23, ovK dvarvéovsw to b 
30, Oia Th ovK aloOdverat 24a 33, ovdeuiaY 
exer aloOnow sre yijs éorly 35a 25, Stau- 
podmeva $7. 9a9, 11b 19, 13b 16; dpyava 
Ta ToY guTrdy uépn 12b 1, al plifae re 

orépart dvdNoyoy 12b 3, ws h Kepary Tor 

fguv 16a 4—13b 19, 14 b 33, 15a 29 (dts), 
b 20, 32a 29, b 18—(the view of Emped.) 
15 b 209, (of others) 16a 12. 

davety: ebrAdyws dy gwroin tadra uova dou 
déxerar roy dépa 20b 16, dvamrvéoyra pnd’ 
éxaveovrad 21a 23 ol Aeyduevar pwvety 
(ixOves) 20b 12; roy dpdxwy over huvel, 
rit Kad’ dordrnra A€yerae Pwvety 20b 

2 7- 

pur}: Podos rls éorw éwpbxou 20h 5, fpou 
20 b £3, od ras Sou Pégdos Pury 20b 29, 
GAAG Set EuwWuyxow elva: 7d Tuarrov Kal werd 
pavracias Tivds 20 b 31, onuarrixés Tis 
Podos 20 b 33, rodrd rdv (eww ovK Exovet 
20 b to: ge dwéracw xal pédos Kal 
diddextor 20 b Og; } Glow KaTaxpiras 
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T@ wretpare wpos THY puwvyv 20b 223 ev 
Pury Suapopai 22b 290-—31; 4 Govt cal F 
a&xoh éorw ws dv dort 26a 27. 

@&s (see II., c. 7): éor % Tot Giadavods 
évépyera 18b OQ, évTehkéxera IQ a II, oloy 
XpGpa rod Stapavots r8b 14 sq., od rip 
00’ Sdws cpa 00d’ arroppoh cHparos 18 b 
14, GAAG mupds F Towovrou Tiwds mapovela 
év Tp Oradavet ISb 16 (cf. 8b 20, 31); 
évavriov T@ aoxérec 18b 18; del dvaxrAGrae 
19b 29, ovx orws ware cxidy Torety 19 b 
31 Sq.3 morel évepyela ypwuara 30a 16sq.; 
gis 30a 15 (cf. 18b 19)—dvev gduwrods 
Iga gy, 20a 28, 29a 4, &v dwri 18b 3, 
Iga 3, 2, 8, 22, 23, wepl gPwrds 18b 3, 
éri rod gwrds 19 b 29—19 b 30, 33, 24b 
Io, 25 b Pan eaped.) Pepoxévov rod 
puwrds 18 b 22. 


xalpew 8b 2, 6. 

xarerds 402b 10, 6b 23, 8a 5, rr b 18, 
13 b 15, XaAerwrepoy 2a 14, éori ray 
Xarerwrdrwy 2a If. 

xarkds 19 b 7, 15, 16, 32, 24a 20. 

NarKkois: cmaipa 2a 13, onmetoy 24 2 21. 

xapa 3a 18. 

xdpuv: érépov xdpir 7a 24. 

xelp 16b 26: % xelp Spyavdy éorw dpydyvur 
32a 1. 

xXélpwy 21 a 10. 

xOav (Emped.) roa 4. 

xéavos (Emped.) roa 4. 

XOA7M 25 b I, 3- 

Nopoy 24.2 32. 

XpiicGa. 42 30, 5a 14, 7b 26, 15 a 26, 
18a 2, 27a 12, 13. 

xpéa 24 b 34, 25a I. 

xpévos: joined with pijxos as cuvexés Tt 
30h 20; duolws Sratperds Kal &dcalperos 
Tp phKee 30b 9 (cf. gob 12, 18); xpdvov 
aicOnow 32b 7, év ddtapéry ypdvy 26h 
31, 30b 8, 15, ev dAlbym dart word, ép 
TwoArA@ éx’ ddrbyoy 20a 31 (cf. 201) 3), ev 
@ xpbyyw 30b 173 xpbrw mporépa 30 a 
ax (bis), 31a 2, 3—11b 22, 27 b 2, 30b 
I, 13. 

Npucos 242 20, 2X. 

Xpurovs: gnuctor 24.2 20. 

xp@ua (see Il., c. 7): dp&rac xpSua 7 7d 
Exov 25 b 18, dyus xpwuaros 18a r3, 
éparéy dor. 188 27, 2202 163 TO ert rod 
Kal’ abrd éparod 18a 29; 7d éxdorov d& 
gwrt dpairac 18b 3 (cf. ryga 8, 22, 204 
28, olxeiovy xpiua 19 a 2, 6)3 ddAdTpLOY 
Xp@ua 18b6; Kwyrixdy rol Kar’ évéryecav 
diapavods 18 a 31 (cf. 19a 13, 7d Xpwuare 
elvae 19a 10); ovx dpara TY pelyrucdat, 
ovdé rais droppolars 22a 145 ov rpéget 
34. 20 (cf. 14 b 10)3 duvdue, évepyelg 
Xpwuara 304 16, 173 xpmuaros Sexricdy 
To dxpovr 18 b 26; 4 Tol xpibmares 
évépyeca dvwvunos 26a 143; ofoy xpSua 
18 b 13 deagopal xpwudrwy 2r a 1s, 
wept xpGua 22 b 32, ely dri rdr xpw- 
Baro 22b 11-78 a rg, 190 12, FO, 
2149, 13, 2389; 24a 22, bb 4, 25b 9, 
14, 19, 26b 1, 29b 2, 35a 7, b 8. 
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xXpwuarlferPac 25 b 22. 

xXpwvrugba.: Kexpwoudvovy 18 a 16. 

xupds (see II., Cc. 10): yeous xuuod 18a 13, 
TO yevoTdy 6 xUuds 22a 17 (contrast 22a 
Io), & Te r&év amt&y 14b 11, Tod bypod 
22a 6, olov Hduvoua 14 b 13; xupmod 
aloO@now 220 17; Ta edn Tov yuLadr 
avdNoyov eye. rots ris dous 21 a 18 
(cf. 21a 285sq.), Tlva éorivy 22b rosqq., 
O mév yAuKUS 6 6é mixpds 21a 26, Suadopal 
XupGy 22b 143 % rol yuuod evépyeca 
avavusos 260 153 Ta arra kai of yupol 
wowtor. Ta cwpaTa 240 123 7 Gua oup- 
Balvec aarixdy elvar, radry pbelper 35 b 


12. 

xurds Ob 19., 

Xupa oTrypis Qa 23. 

xwplfeev 32a 27, 33 b 2: xuplyeoPae 3a rF, 
ga 29, t1b 29, 139 31, b5, 26, 152 2: 
dalverac xwpifdueva 13 b 17, xwpicGels 
30% 22, xwpicGeions 12 b 13, xwprcGeyv 
Zaly: Tatra cexwpiopéva cuvrideras 30a 
30—Kexwpiopévos used as an adjective é& 
Kexwpirnévyy xpdvm 26b 24, Kexwptouéva 
mopia 32 b 2, ov@dy dor. Kexwpiouévor 
32% 4, Kexwpirnevoy dyra 3r b 18, F 
Kexwpirgéeva 3b 18, sO 26b 147, 23, 27a 
3, 13, (4, 3146 16 (6¢5)3 re Kexwpiruéva 
20b 23, 3th 18—~Keyxwpicpdvws 31 b r4. 

xwpls éxdrepov voby 30 b It. 

Xwpords 3212, Lb 10 (425), 11 b 26, 1344, 
b 28, 29 b 5, 16, 21, 30a 17, b 18; 
évepyela é€ort kal xwpiorrdv 30b 26; Adyy 
dvoy 7 Kal rérw 13D I4, “wy KaTa 
padyeOos GANG KaT& Abyoy 29 a II, F 
peyede. 7 Adyy 32a 20. 


YaGupds 19 b 35. 

Wdujeos 19 b 24. 

weiderOar 27 b 21, 28a 4, b ar, 22. 

Wevdhs 28a 42, 15, 18, 19, b 2, 8 (dzs), 17, 
29, 30b 27—wWevdads 27 b 13. 

Weddos 5 b 32, 28b 19, 30a 27 (dés), b 2, 4, 
31b 04, 32a 12. 

Yopelty 19 b 22, 20 b 12, 30; wav Poder 
rinrovrés Tivos Kal re Kat év Tur 20b 4 
(cf. 19 b 13); wérepoy Wope? 7d TUTTS- 
Méevoy Ford réwrov; 7 Kal dugw 204 20; 
Sivarac Wopjoa 19 b 8, Td durduevoy 
Wopety 25 bb 30; 7d Exov Wodov ove del 
Wope? 25 b 29 (cf. 25 b 2Qsq.); Td Yodoty 
18a 16, 194 29, b12; al duagopal ray 
Yopotvray 20a 20. 

podnors: 6 Kar’ évépyeray Pogos 26a 1, % 
rod Wopnrikod évépyea 26a 7 (cl. 26a 
12). 

cee TO KwwyriKkoy évdos dépos cuvexelg 
Méxpis aKots 202 3; ToU WopyTixol évép- 
yea 262 6; 80 érépwv aloParducba 23 b 
5, 7@ 7d peratd roely re Huds 23d 13. 

Wégmos (see Il., c. 8): derrds 19b 5, 264 8, 
6 wey evepyela res, 6 5¢ Suvduec 19 b 5, 9, 
6 kar’ dvépyear 19b 9, 20a 27 (cf. 26a 
18); 6 Kar’ évépyeay Wédos kal 4 dxoh 7 
kar’ évépyeway % avry kal ula 25 b 27 sqq. 
(cf. 25 b 31), dvdyxn év ry xara Sivayer 
elvat 26a 3: deo) Wogdou 18a 13, Pdogou 
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Te Kal ovyijs 22a 23, 7d dwoKeluevoy aKoT 
Yodos 22b 33; Wddou Sexrixdv 7d dwodov 
ISb 27; To werakl Yoduy ayp 19a 32, 
bred Wodou 7rd peratd xuwetrar, tard 5é 
TovTou 76 alcOnripiov Iga 27, ob Wédov 
KUptos 6 dnp ode 7d Vdwp 19 b 19; 4 dépos 
klynows Wogdos, bray xwrvOq7 Opvirrec Oat 
20a Q9 (ch. 20a 21, b 11); dddvarov évds 
dvTos yevécOat Yodov 19b 11, TANYH eorey 
H Twowtoa 19b 10 sq., od T&v ruxdvrwr 
wanyh 19 b 14.8qq., Tats iepBorats od 
GiapGelper TO (Pov, GAA pdvov 7d alcbn- 
THpiov 35b 9, 10; od rpépet 34b 19 (cf. 
14.b 10), ovdev wore? TH owpatra 246 10; 
ovuK dvev Wbdou 7d 6&0 kal 7d Bapd 20a 28; 
distinguished from @wrvh 20b 29 (cf. 20b 
5) 13, 32)—-18a 15, 19225, bg, 6, 28, 
204A 17, 214209, 22a 24, 25, 23a 8, 24a 
23,b15, 34, 25b 29, 26a 7, 2gb ft, 2. 

wWuxTdes 26 b 6. 

pixerPar 24a 34. 

Yuxy: Puorxot 7d Gewpfoa: wepl yuxis 3a 
28 (cf. 2a 4—6); wdOy ris puxis tra 
220, Kowd Too #xovros 3a 4 (cf.2a95q.), 
axwpiora THs muotkfs UrAns Trav Cawv 3b 
17; Tl éort, tls Kowdraros Adyos 12a 8 
(cf. 12 b4, 15 a 23—25), évreddxea 7 
TPwTn TwaTos Pvortkod dpyavexod 12b § 
(cf. 12a 27, 19—21, 14a 27), ovola 7 
Kara Tov Adyor 12b 10, 7d rh qv Elva TH 
ToLmdt oduare 12b rx (cf. 14a 18), rodro 
@ fOuev xal aloOavéueba kal Siavoovueda 
Wpwrws 14a 12, Adyos ris Kal eldos, &AX’ 
ovx Urn Kal 7d UroKxeluevoy 14a 13 Sq., 
oiua ovx tori, awmaros O€ TL 14a 203 Ev 
cwpaT. Umapye. Kal dv owpmare TorovTy 
rga 21 sqq. (ch 7b 15 sqq.), THs ev 
rovrots Tots poplos Wuxs 20 b 28, ror 
aurdy rpdrov els av ely Adyos Wuxijs Te 
Kal oximaros 14b 20 (cf. 2b 5 sqq.), ds 
épapudoer pev maow, técos 6’ obdevds érrar 
14.b 23, rod (Gyros cwuaros airia kal 
dpxy 15 b 8, Kara tobs Stwpiouévous 
Tpéwous Tpets 15 b 9N—28; Td THpma ouvexer 
16a 8, 11 b 8 (cf. 11 a 30—b 30, 10b 
1o—13); Tad Goud cwpara THs puxijs 
bpyava 15b 18 (cf. 7b 26, 14 b 14-—17, 
Get AaBety 7d érl pépovs ep’ Grou Tov 
tGvros adyaros xré. 12 b 22—25)3; ov 
kivetra: 6a 28qq., 8a 338q-, b 15, 308q., 
Il a 25 sq., Kara ovBeByxds xwetorGar 
tori, olov xivetobat év  éorl 8a 30—33; 
ovk torw év rérmm 6a 14-29: % SAy 
ux? distinguished from ra mdpia, mépn, 
duvdues 2b 2, 1a 30, b 2—247, 13b 12, 
14a 31%, 32a 19 8q., but contrast 32 a 
a2—b 7 (see s.v. poptov); dviow Tay 
thoy dravd’ brdpxet, rect 5é twa, érépors 
Sé & pdvovy 13b 32, 14a 3258qq, b I5— 
19, 29Sqq., 15 A I-~—3, 6-8; ols brdpxer 
Noyerpos Tay POaprdv, rovras Kal Ta 
Nowra mdvra, ots 8 éxelvwy Exacrov, ob 
waot royiopes 15 a 8, 23 Sq., b 21—23 
(cf. 13a 31, 11 b 29); del ey TH epedijs 
iwdpyee Suvdues ro mpdrepoy 14b 293 7 
mpirn puxh yervnrixh olovy aird 16b 25 
(cf. 5b 4.8q.), % Operrixh puxh mpury kal 
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Kowword7Tn 15 a 24, HS Epya yevvfjoa Kal wde 31a 21. 

Tpody xpHcdae 15a 25, 16b 17—203 Ta wl 26 b 31. 
popia TAS Wux fis otk tore xwpicTa GAAfAwWY = ety 6b 6; 34 b 31 (S25), 32 (625), 33 (dz), 
13b 14.8qq., 11 b 26, T@ Adyq@ Gre Erepa 2 TO duBrv otov wet 20 b 2. . 
gpavepdv 13b 29, 32 b 1, 38q., Td elvyar tors: wWoer Kai éAfer 33b 25, wos Kai wANYH 
dANo 31a 143  Puxh Ta dvra mus éore 35 b Io. 

31 b 21, ovx adra AANA Ta eldq 31b 28, ws: with accusative absolute 7a 1, rr b 26, 


32a 2, Témos ely 29 a 27, 17 b 23— 15 b 20: with genitive absolute 8b rs, 
earlier views: 600 dtadopats dplfovTac rb 27, 13b 18, 16a 32, 17a 14, 1ISb 
pédicta Thy Wuxty, Kivioer Te TH KATA 21, 212 12, 24a 4, 26b 3, 33a 4—wWs 
Torov Kal Tw voelv Kal Tw xKplvev Kal elrety Sb 11, 8a, ws awrds elrety 18h 
alc@averOa: 27a 17, 3b 25-27, 32a 5, ws ev Kepadraly elrezty 33 b ar. 

15—17, dpliovra. mdavres rpioiv ws elrety, woatrws 25 b 22, 27 b 23, 31a 18. 
Kuyjoer, alcOjoe, TH dowudry 5b 11 (cf. @omep: introducing an elliptical clause (cf. 
gb 1r9—24), 7d Kwodvy 3b 29, Tay Kwov- KaOdtep) 24a 15, b 18, 3a 22, b 19, 42 
wévey te 3b 308q., (Democr., Leucip.) 27,6a 18, 8b 22, ga ry, 12b 7, 13a 9, 
wip ri kat Oepudv 4a 1, 5a 5—13 (cf. Ob 17b 9, 18, 19 b 27, 31, 20a 14, 16, 21a 
15—24, 9b 8), (Anaxag.) rhy xwotcav 32, bir, 27, 22a 27, 28, b 7, Io, 33, 
4a 25, b 2—5, (certain Pythagoreans) 23a 31, bro, 15, 249 7, 14, 31, b 16, 
Ta ev TH dépt EUouata 4a 18, TO Tadra 27b 19, 29a 17, 26, b 29, 30a 1, 3, b 21, 
kivodv 4a 19, (Thales) cwwyrexéy re 5a 10; 26, 31a 28, 33b 26, 34a 133 worep ay 
(Alemaeon) del xwoupérvnv 5 a 29 Sqq.— ei ob 27, 19b 24, 23a 7, 27b 23, 35a 
q oTotxetov 7 éxk Trav croxelwy 5b 13, Q—as it were (like ofov) 7b 29, 124 4, 
(Emped.) é« r@y crocxelwv mdvrwy, elvac 13a 16, 21b 29, 27419, 304 28, 31b 7, 
dé kal Exacroy Wuxiy rodrwr 4b 61 sqq., 3229, 34b 18, 35a 2r—more inegular, 
gb 238qq., 10 a 28, (Diogenes) dépa apodasis to be supplied 140 22, 27a 10, 
5a 218qq., (Heraclitus) dvafuplacw 5a 31a 17 (cf. ofrws exe womrep)—with 
26 sqq., (Hippon) tdwp 5 b 2, (Critias accusative absolute (like @s) 7b 21—in 
and others) afua 5b 4, 6sq., (Philolaus) apparently redundant clause foccey ws 6 
dppoviay rwd 7 b 30 sqq., vy THe Sry dp, otrws Exew wowep éxelvwy Exacrov 


pemetxOae 11 &@ 7 Sqq., (the Orphic 23b 19 (cf. 31 b 12 sqq.). 
doctrine) 10b 28sqq.—(Plato) 7d xwody ore: after otrws with finite verb 24 b 31, 
éaurd 7 Ouvduevoy kwetv 6a 1, b 26sqq., with infinitive 13 b 14, 1g b 32, so with- 


éx Tay croixelwy 4b 17——27, (Xenocrates) out odrws 12 b 26, 204 25, 29a 21, 34a 
apiOuoy Kivodv@ éauvrévy 4 b 29 sq., 8b 15, lb 31—introducing an inference or the 
32 Sqq., 9b r1sq.—etymology: 6d riv conclusion of a discussion 2b 26, 21 b 1g, 
kardyuiiy kareiodac puxyy 5 b 29. 23a75, b26, 25a rl, 338 17, 34b ar 
puxikdy pdpiov 24a 33. and often: so in apodosis after érel 14a 
wWuxpds contrasted with Gepuds 5b 25, 28, 13, after ef 32 b 25: without verb ex- 
14¢b 8, 13, 22b 26, 23b 28, 24a 3, 10, pressed 31 a 27, 35 b 16 (cf. 6 | 2). 


29a 25, b 15, 35a 23, b 14. 
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